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SCENES   FROM   PROVINCIAL  LIFE. 


EUGENIE  GEANDET. 

I. 

There  are  houses  in  certain  provincial  towns  whose 
aspect  inspires  melancholj',  akin  to  that  called  forth 
bj-  sombre  cloisters,  dreary  moorlands,  or  the  deso- 
lation of  ruins.  Within  these  houses  there  is,  per- 
haps, the  silence  of  the  cloister,  the  barrenness  of 
moors,  the  skeleton  of  ruins  ;  life  and  movement  are 
so  stagnant  there  that  a  stranger  might  think  them 
uninhabited,  were  it  not  that  he  encounters  suddenly 
the  pale,  cold  glance  of  a  motionless  person,  whose 
half-monastic  face  peers  beyond  the  window-casing  at 
the  sound  of  an  unaccustomed  step. 

Such  elements  of  sadness  formed  the  physiognomy-,  as 
it  were,  of  a  ^welling-house  in  Saumur  which  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  steep  street  leading  to  the  chateau  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town.  This  street  —  now  little 
frequented,  hot  in  summer,  cold  in  winter,  dark  in  cer- 
tain sections  —  is  remarkable  for  the  resonance  of  its 
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little  pebbly  pavement,  always  clean  and  dry,  for  the 
narrowness  of  its  tortuous  road-way,  for  tbe  peaceful 
stiOness  of  its  houses,  which  belong  to  the  Old  town 
and  are  over-topped  by  the  ramparts.  Houses  three 
centuries  old  are  still  solid,  though  built  of  wood, 
and  their  divers  aspects  add  to  the -originality  which 
commends  this  portion  of  Saumur  to  the  attention 
of  artists  and  antiquaries. 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  these  houses  without  admiring 
the  enormous  oaken  beams,  their  ends  carved  into 
fantastic  figures,  which  crown  with  a  black  bas-relief 
the  lower  floor  of  most  of  them.  In  one  place  these 
transverse  timbers  are  covered  with  slate  and  mark  a 
bluish  line  along  the  frail  wall  of  a  dwelling  covered  by 
a  roof  ew  colomhage  which  bends  beneath  the  weight  of 
years,  and  whose  rotting  shingles  are  twisted  by  the 
alternate  action  of  sun  and  rain.  In  another  place 
blackened,  worn-out  window-sills,  with  delicate  sculp- 
tures now  scarcelj'  discernible,  seem  too  weak  to  bear  the 
brown  clay  pots  from  which  springs  the  heart's-ease  or 
the  rose-bush  of  some  poor  working-woman.  Farther 
on  are  doors  studded  with  enormous  nails,  where  the 
genius  of  our  forefathers  has  traced  domestic  hieroglyph- 
ics, of  which  the  meaning  is  now  lost  forever.  Here  a 
Protestant  attested  his  belief;  there  a  Leaguer  cursed 
Henry  IV.  ;  elsewhere  some  bourgeois  has  carved  the 
insignia  of  his  noblesse  de  cloches,  symbols  of  his  long- 
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forgotten  magisterial  glory.  The  whole  history  of 
France  is  there. 

Next  to  a  tottering  house  with  roughly  plastered 
walls,  where  an  artisan  enshrines  his  tools,  rises  the 
mansion  of  a  country  gentleman,  on  the  stone  arch 
of  which  above  the  door  vestiges  of  armorial  bearings 
may  still  be  seen,  battered  by  the  many  revolutions 
that  have  shaken  France  since  1789.  In  this  hilly 
street  the  ground-floors  of  the  merchants  are  neither 
shops  nor  warehouses ;  lovers  of  the  Middle  Ages  will 
here  find  the  ouvrouere  of  our  forefathers  in  all  its 
naive  simplicity.  These  low  roorps,  which  have  no 
shop-frontage,  no  show-windows,  in  fact  no  glass  at 
all,  are  deep  and  dark  and  without  interior  or  exte- 
rior decoration.  Their  doors  open  in  two  parts,  each 
roughl}'  u-on-bouud  ;  the  upper  half  is  fastened  back 
within  the  room,  the  lower  half,  fitted  with  a  spring- 
bell,  swings  continually  to  and  fro.  Air  and  light 
reach  the  damp  den  within,  either  through  the  upper 
half  of  the  door,  or  through  an  open  space  between 
the  ceiling  and  a  low  front  wall,  breast-high,  which 
is  closed  by  solid  shutters  that  are  taken  down  everj' 
morning,  put  up  every  evening,  and  held  in  place 
bj'  heavy  iron  bars. 

This  wall  serves  as  a  counter  for  the  merchandise.  No 
delusive  display  is  there  ;  only  samples  of  the  business, 
whatever  it  maj'  chance  to  be,  —  such,  for  instance,  as 
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three  or  four  tubs  full  of  codfish  and  salt,  a  few  bundles 
of  sail-cloth,  cordage,  copper  wire  hanging  from  the 
joists  above,, iron  hoops  for  casks  ranged  along  the  wall, 
or  a  few  pieces  of  cloth  upon  the  shelves.  Enter.  A 
neat  girl,  glowing  with  youth,  wearing  a  white  kerchief, 
her  arms  red  and  bare,  drops  her  knitting  and  calls  her 
father  or  her  mother,  one  of  whom  comes  forward  and 
sells  3'ou  what  you  want,  phlegmatically,  civillj^,  or  arro- 
gantly, according  to  his  or  her  individual  character, 
whether  it  be  a  matter  of  two  sous'  or  twenty  thousand 
francs'  worth  of  merchandise.  You  may  see  a  cooper, 
for  instance,  sitting  in  his  doorway  and  twirling  his 
thumbs  as  he  talks  with  a  neighbor.  To  all  appearance 
he  owns  nothing  more  than  a  few  miserable  boat-ribs 
and  two  or  three  bundles  of  laths  ;  but  below  in  the  port 
his  teeming  wood-yard  supplies  all  the  cooperage  trade 
of  Anjou.  He  knows  to  a  plank  how  many  casks  are 
needed  if  the  vintage  is  good.  A  hot  season  makes  him 
rich,  a  rainy  season  ruins  him  ;  in  a  single  morning 
puncheons  worth  eleven  francs  have  been  known  to  drop 
to  six.  In  this  country,  as  in  Touraine,  atmospheric 
vicissitudes  control  commercial  life.  Wine-growers, 
proprietors  i  wood -merchants,  coopers,  inn -keepers, 
mariners,  all  keep  watch  of  the  sun.  They  tremble  when 
they  go  to  bed  lest  they  should  hear  in  the  morning  of 
a  frost  in  the  night;  they  dread  rain,  wind,  drought, 
and  want  water,  heat,  and  clouds  to  suit  their  fancy. 
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A  perpetual  duel  goes  on  between  the  heavens  and 
their  terrestrial  interests.  The  barometer  smooths, 
saddens,  or  makes  merry  their  countenances,  turn  and 
turn  about.  From  end  to  end  of  this  street,  formerly 
the  Grand'rue  de  Saumur,  the  words  :  "  Here's  golden 
weather,"  are  passed  from  door  to  door ;  or  each  man 
calls  to  his  neighbor :  "  It  rains  louis,"  knowing  well  what 
a  sunbeam  or  the  opportune  rainfall  is  bringing  him. 

On  Saturdays  after  middaj',  in  the  fine  season,  not 
one  sou's  worth  of  merchandise  can  be  bought  from 
these  worthy  traders.  Each  has  his  vineyard,  his 
enclosure  of  fields,  and  all  spend  two  days  in  the 
country.  This  being  foreseen,  and  purchases,  sales,  and 
profits  provided  for,  the  merchants  have  ten  or  twelve 
hours  to  spend  in  parties  of  pleasure,  in  making  obser- 
vations, in  criticisms,  and  in  continual  spying.  A 
housewife  cannot  buy  a  partridge  without  the  neigh- 
bors asking  the  husband  if  it  were  cooked  to  a  turn. 
A  young  girl  never  puts  her  head  near  a  window  that 
she  is  not  seen  by  idling  groups  in  the  street.  Con- 
sciences are  held  in  the  light;  and  the  houses,  dark, 
silent,  impenetrable  as  they  seem,  hide  no  mj'steries. 
Life  is  almost  wholly  in  the  open  air  ;  every  household 
sits  at  its  own  threshold,  breakfasts,  dines,  and  quarrels 
there.  No  one  can  pass  along  the  street  without  being 
examined ;  in  fact  formerly,  when  a  stranger  entered 
a  provincial  town  he  was  bantered  and  made  game  of 
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from  door  to  door.  From  this  came  many  good  stories, 
and  the  nickname  copieux,  which  was  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Angers,  who  excelled  in  such  urban 
sai'casms. 

The  ancient  mansions  of  the  old  town  of  Saumur 
are  at  the  top  of  this  hilly  street,  and  were  formerly 
occupied  by  the  nobility  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
melancholy  dwelling  where  the  events  of  the  following 
history  took  place  is  one  of  these  mansions,  — venerable 
relics  of  a  century  in  which  men  and  things  bore  the 
characteristics  of  simplicity  which  French  manners  and 
customs  are  losing  day  bj'  day.  Follow  the  windings 
of  the  picturesque  thoroughfare,  whose  irregularities 
awaken  recollections  that  plunge  the  mind  mechanically 
into  revery,  and  you  will  see  a  somewhat  dark  recess, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  hidden  the  door  of  the  house 
of  Monsieur  Grandet.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  force  of  this  provincial  expression  —  the  house  of 
IMonsienr  Graudet  —  without  giving  the  biography  of 
Monsieur  Grandet  himself. 

Monsieur  Grandet  enjoyed  a  reputation  in  Saumur 
whose  causes  and  effects  can  never  be  fully  understood 
by  those  who  have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  hved 
in  the  provinces.  In  1789  Monsieur  Graudet — still 
called  by  certain  persons  le  Pere  Grandet,  though  the 
number  of  such  old  persons  has  perceptibly  diminished 
—  was  a  master-cooper,  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 
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At  the  period  when  the  French  Republic  offered  for 
sale  the  church-  property  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sau- 
mur,  the  cooper,  then  forty  years  of  age,  had  just  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  rich  wood-merchant.  Supplied 
with  the  ready  money  of  liis  own  fortune  and  his  wife's 
dot,  in  all  about  two  thousand  louis-d'or,  Grandet  went 
to  the  newly  established  "  district,"  where,  with  the  help 
of  two  hundred  double  louis  given  by  his  father-in-law 
to  the  surly  republican  who  presided  over  the  sales  of 
the  national  domain,  he  obtained  for  a  song,  legallj' 
if  not  legitimately,  one  of  the  finest  vinej'ards  in  the 
arrondissement,  an  old  abbey,  and  several  farms.  The 
inhabitants  of  Saumur  were  so  little  revolutionary  that 
they  thought  Pere  Grandet  a  bold  man,  a  republican,  and 
a  patriot  with  a  mind  open  to  all  the  new  ideas  ;  though 
in  point  of  fact  it  was  open  onlj'  to  vineyards.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  administration  of  Saumur, 
and  his  pacific  influence  made  itself  felt  politically  and 
commercially.  Politically,  he  protected  the  ci-devant 
nobles,  and  prevented,  to  the  e;stent  of  his  power,  the 
sale  of  the  lands  and  property  of  the  emigres;  com- 
mercially, he  furnished  the  Republican  armies  with  two 
jr  three  thousand  puncheons  of  white  wine,  and  took 
his  pay  in  splendid  fields  belonging  to  a  community  of 
women  whose  lands  had  been  reserved  for  the  last  lot. 

Under  the  Consulate  Grandet  became   mayor,  gov- 
erned   wisely,    and    harvested    still    better    pickings. 
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Under  the  Empire  he  was  called  Monsieur  Grandet. 
Napoleon,  however,  did  not  like  republicans,  and  su- 
perseded Monsieur  Grandet  (who  was  supposed  to  have 
worn  the  Phrygian  cap)  by  a  man  of  his  own  surround- 
ings, a  future  baron  of  the  Empire.  JMonsieur  Grandet 
quitted  office  without  regret.  He  had  constructed  in 
the  interests  of  the  town  certain  fine  roads  which  led  to 
his  own  property ;  his  house  and  lands,  verj-  advan- 
tageously assessed,  paid  moderate  taxes  ;  and  since  the 
registration  of  his  ^•arious  estates,  the  vineyards,  thanks 
to  his  constant  care,  had  become  the  "head  of  th* 
country,"  —  a  local  term  used  to  denote  those  that  pro- 
duced the  finest  qualitj'  of  wine.  He  might  have  asked 
for  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  honor. 

This  event  occurred  in  1806.  Monsieur  Grandet  was 
then  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  his  wife  thirty-six,  and  an 
only  daughter,  the  fruit  of  their  legitimate  love,  was 
ten  j-ears  old.  Monsieur  Grandet,  whom  Providence 
no  doubt  desired  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  his 
municipal  honors,  inherited  three  fortunes  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  —  that  of  iNIadame  de  la  Gaudiniere,  born 
de  la  Bertelliere,  the  mother  of  Madame  Grandet ;  that 
of  old  Monsieur  de  la  Bertelliere,  her  grandftither  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  of  Madame  Gentillet,  her  grandmother  on 
the  mother's  side :  three  inheritances,  whose  amount 
was  not  known  to  any  one.  The  avarice  of  the  de- 
ceased persons  was  so  keen  that  for  a  long  time  they 
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had  hoarded  then-  ijiouey  for  the  pleasure  of  secretl}' 
looking  at  it.  Old  Monsieur  de  la  Bertelliere  called  an 
investment  an  extravagance,  and  thought  he  got  better 
interest  from  the  sight  of  his  gold  than  from  the  profits 
of  usury.  The  inhabitants  of  Saumur  consequently 
estimated  his  savings  according  to  "  the  revenues  of 
the  sun's  wealth,"  as  they  said. 

Monsieur  Grandet  thus  obtained  that  modern  title  of 
nobility  which  our  mania  for  equality  can  never  rub  out. 
He  became  the  most  imposing  personage  in  the  arron- 
dissement.  He  worked  a  hundred  acres  of  vineyard, 
which  in  fruitful  years  yielded  seven  or  eight  hundred 
hogsheads  of  wine.  He  owned  thirteen  farms,  an  old 
abbey,  whose  windows  and  arches  he  had  walled  up  for 
the  sake  of  economj', —  a  measure  which  preserved  them, 
—  also  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres  of  meadow- 
land,  where  three  thousand  poplars,  planted  in  1-793, 
grew  and  flourished  ;  and  finally,  the  house  in  which 
he  lived.  Such  was  his  visible  estate  ;  as  to  his  other 
property,  onlj'  two  persons  could  give  even  a  vague 
guess  at  its  value :  one  was  Monsieur  Cruchot,  a 
notary  emplojed  in  the  usurious  investments  of  Mon- 
sieur Grandet ;  the  other  was  Monsieur  des  Grassins, 
the  richest  banker  in  Saumur,  in  whose  profits  Grandet 
had  a  certain  covenanted  and  secret  share. 

Although  old  Cruchot  and  Monsieur  des  Grassins 
were  both  gifted  with  the  deep  discretion  which  wealth 
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and  trust  beget  in  the  provinces,  they  publiclj-  testified 
so  much  respect  to  Monsieur  Grandet  tliat  observers 
estimated  the  amount  of  his  property  by  the  obsequi- 
ous attention  which  they  bestowed  upon  him.  In  all 
Saumur  there  was  no  one  not  persuaded  that  Monsieur 
Grandet  had  a  private  treasure,  some  hiding-place  full 
of  louis,  where  he  nightly  toolv  ineffable  delight  in 
gazing  upon  great  masses  of  gold.  Avaricious  people 
gathered  proof  of  this  when  they  looked  at  the  eyes  of 
the  good  man,  to  which  the  yellow  metal  seemed  to 
have  conveyed  its  tints.  'The  glance  of  a  man  ac- 
customed to  draw  enormous  interest  from  his  capital 
acquires,  like  that  of  the  libertine,  the  gambler,  or  the 
sycophant,  certain  indefinable  habits,  —  furtive,  eager, 
mj'sterious  movements,  which  never  escape  the  notice 
of  his  co-religionists.  This  secret  language  is  in  a  cer- 
tain way  the  freemasonr}'  of  the  passions.  Monsieur 
Grandet  inspired  the  respectful  esteem  due  to  one  who 
owed  no  man  anj'thing,  who,  skilful  cooper  and  expe- 
rienced wine-grower  that  he  was,  guessed  with  the 
precision  of  an  astronomer  whether  he  ought  to  manu- 
facture a  thousand  puncheons  for  his  vintage  or  0UI3' 
five  hundred,  who  never  failed  in  anj'  speculation,  and 
always  had  casks  for  sale  when  casks  were  worth  more 
than  the  commodity  that  filled  them,  who  could  store 
his  whole  vintage  in  his  cellars  and  bide  his  time  to 
put   the   puncheons   on   the    market   at    two   hundred 
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francs,  when  the  little  proprietors  had  been  forced  to 
sell  theirs  for  five  louis.  His  famous  vintage  of  1811, 
judiciouslj'  stored  and  slowly  disposed  of,  brought 
him  in  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
francs. 

Finaneiall}'  speaking,  Monsieur  Grandet  was  some- 
thing between  a  tiger  and  a  boa-constrictor.  He  could 
crouch  and  lie  low,  watch  his  prey  a  long  while,  spring 
upon  it,  open  his  jaws,  swallow  a  mass  of  louis,  and 
then  rest  tranquilly  like  a  snake  in  process  of  digestion, 
impassible,  methodical,  and  cold.  No  one  saw  him  pass 
without  a  feeling  of  admiration  mingled  with  respect 
and  fear  ;  had  not  every  man  in  Saumur  felt  the  rending 
of  those  polished  steel  claws?  For  this  one,  Maitre 
Cruchot  had  procured  the  money  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  domain,  but  at  eleven  per  cent.  For  that 
one.  Monsieur  des  Grassins  discounted  bills  of  ex- 
change, but  at  a  frightful  deduction  of  interest.  Few 
days  ever  passed  that  Monsieur  Grandet's  name  was 
not  mentioned  either  in  the  markets  or  in  social  conver- 
sations at  the  evening  gatherings.  To  some  the  fortune 
of  the  old  wine-grower  was  an  object  of  patriotic  pride. 
More  than  one  merchant,  more  than  one  innkeeper, 
said  to  strangers  with  a  certain  complacencj' :  "  Mon- 
sieur, we  have  two  or  three  millionnaire  establishments  ; 
but  as  for  Monsieur  Grandet,  he  does  not  himself  know 
how  much  be  is  worth." 
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In  1816  the  best  reckoners  in  Saumur  estimated  the 
landed  propert}-  of  the  worth}-  man  at  nearly  four  mil- 
lions ;  but  as,  on  an  average,  he  had  made  3'early,  from 
1793  to  1817,  a  hundred  thousand  francs  out  of  that 
property,  it  was  fair  to  presume  that  he  possessed  in 
actual  money  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  his 
estate.  So  that  when,  after  a  game  at  boston  or  an 
evening  discussion  on  the  matter  of  vines,  the  talk  fell 
upon  Monsieur  Grandet,  knowing  people  said :  "  Le 
Pere  Grandet  ?  le  Pere  Grandet  must  have  at  least 
five  or  six  millions.'' 

"  You  are  cleverer  than  I  am ;  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  out  the  amount,"  answered  Monsieur  Cru- 
chot  or  Monsieur  des  Grassins,  when  either  chanced 
to  overhear  the  remark. 

If  some  Parisian  mentioned  Rothschild  or  Monsieur 
Lafitte,  the  people  of  Saumur  asked  if  he  were  as 
rich  as  Monsieur  Grandet.  When  the  Parisian,  with  a 
smile,  tossed  them  a  disdainful  affirmative,  they  looked 
at  each  other  and  shook  their  heads  with  an  incredulous 
air.  So  large  a  fortune  covered  with  a  golden  mantle 
all  the  actions  of  this  man.  If  in  early  days  some 
peculiarities  of  liis  life  gave  occasion  for  laughter  or 
ridicule,  laugliter  and  ridicule  had  long  died  away.  His 
least  important  actions  had  the  authority  of  results  re- 
peatedly shown.  His  speech,  his  clothing,  his  gestures, 
the  blinking  of  his  eyes,  were  law  to  the  country-side, 
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where  every  one,  after  studying  him  as  a  naturalist 
studies  the  result  of  instinct  in  the  lower  animals, 
had  come  to  understand  the  deep  mute  wisdom  of  his 
slightest  actions. 

"It  will  be  a  hard  winter,"  said  one  ;  "  Pere  Grandet 
has  put  on  his  fur  gloves." 

"  Pere  Grandet  is  buying  quantities  of  staves  ;  there 
will  be  plenty  of  wine  to  year." 

Monsieur  Grandet  never  bought  either  bread  or  meat. 
His  farmers  supplied  him  weeklj'  with  a  sufficiency  of 
capons,  chickens,  eggs,  butter,  and  his  tithe  x>i  wheat. 
He  owned  a  mill ;  and  the  tenant  was  bound,  over  and 
above  his  rent,  to  take  a  certain  quautitj^  of  grain  and 
return  him  the  flour  and  bran.  La  Grande  !Nanon,  his 
onl}-  servant,  though  she  was  no  longer  young,  baked 
the  bread  of  the  household  herself  every  Saturday'. 
Monsieur  Grandet  arranged  with  kitchen-gardeners  who 
were  his  tenants  to  supply  him  with  vegetables.  As 
to  fruits,  he  gathered  such  quantities  that  he  sold  the 
greater  part  in  the  market.  His  fire- wood  was  cut  from 
his  own  hedgerows  or  taken  from  the  half-rotten  old 
sheds  which  he  built  at  the  corners  of  his  fields,  and 
whose  planks  the  farmers  carted  into  town  for  him,  all 
cut  up,  and  obligingly  stacked  in  his  wood-house,  re- 
ceiving in  return  his  thanks.'  His  only  known  expendi- 
tures were  for  the  consecrated  bread,  the  clothing  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  the  hire  of  their  chairs  in  church, 
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the  wages  of  la  Grande  Nanon,  the  tinning  of  the 
saucepans,  lights,  taxes,  repairs  on  his  buildings,  and 
the  costs  of  his  various  industries.  He  had  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  woodland,  lately  purchased,  which  he 
induced  a  neighbor's  keeper  to  watch,  under  the  prom- 
ise of  an  indemnit3'.  After  the  acquisition  of  this 
property  he  ate  game  for  the  first  time. 

Monsieur  Grandet's  manners  were  ver^-  simple.  He 
spoke  little.  He  usually  expressed  his  meaning  Ijy 
short  sententious  phrases  uttered  in  a  soft  voice.  After 
the  Revolution,  the  epoch  at  which  he  first  came  into 
notice,  the  good  man  stuttered  in  a  wearisome  waj'  as 
soon  as  he  was  required  to  speak  at  length  or  to  main- 
tain an  argument.  This  stammering,  the  incoherence 
of  his  language,  the  flux  of  words  in  which  he  drowned 
his  thought,  his  apparent  lack  of  logic,  attributed  to 
defects  of  education,  were  in  reality  assumed,  and  will 
be  sufficiently  explained  by  certain  events  in  the  fol- 
lowing histor}-.  Four  sentences,  precise  as  algebraic 
formulas,  sufficed  him  usually  to  grasp  and  solve  all 
difficulties  of  life  and  commerce:  "I  don't  know; 
I  cannot;  I  will  not;  I  will  see  about  it."  He  never 
said  j'es,  or  no,  and  never  committed  himself  to 
writing.  If  people  talked  to  him  he  listened  coldly, 
holding  his  chin  in  his  right  hand  and  resting  his  right 
elbow  on  the  back  of  his  left  hand,  forming  in  his  own 
mind   opinions   on   all    matters,  from  which  he  never 
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receded.  He  reflected  long  before  making  any  business 
agreement.  When  his  opponent,  after  careful  conver- 
sation, avowed  the  secret  of  his  own  purposes,  confi- 
dent that  he  had  secured  his  listener's  assent,  Grandet 
answered:  "I  can  decide  nothing  without  consulting 
my  wife."  His  wife,  whom  he  had  reduced  to  a  state 
of  lielpless  sla-\ery,  was  a  useful  screen  to  him  in  busi- 
ness. He  went  nowhere  among  friends ;  lie  neither 
gave  nor  accepted  dinners  ;  he  made  no  stir  or  noise, 
seeming  to  economize  in  everj'thing,  even  movement. 
He  never  disturbed  or  disarranged  the  things  of  other 
people,  out  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  propertj-.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  his  soft  voice,  in  spite  of  his  cir- 
cumspect bearing,  the  language  and  habits  of  a  coarse 
nature  came  to  the  surface,  especially  in  his  own  home, 
where  he  controlled  himself  less  than  elsewhere. 

Physically,  Grandet  was  a  man  five  feet  high,  thick- 
set, square-built,  with  calves  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference, knotted  knee-joints,  and  broad  shoulders ;  his  , 
face  was  round,  tanned,  and  pitted  by  the  small- pox ; 
his  chin  was  straight,  his  lips  had  no  curves,  his  teeth 
were  white  ;  his  eyes. had  that  calm,  devouring  expres- 
sion which  people  attribute  to  the  basilisk ;  his  fore- 
head, full  of  transverse  wrinkles,  was  not  without 
certain  significant  protuberances ;  his  j-ellow-grayish 
hair  was  said  to  be  silver  and  gold  by  certain  j'oung 
people  who  did  not  realize  the  impropriety  of  making 
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a  jest  about  Monsieur  Graudet.  His  nose,  thick  at 
the  end,  bore  a  veined  wen,  which  the  common  people 
said,  not  without  reason,  was  full  of  malice.  The 
whole  countenance  showed  a  dangerous  cunning,  an 
integrity  without  warmth,  the  egotism  of  a  man  long 
used  to  concentrate  every  feeling  upon  the  enjoyments 
of  avarice  and  upon  the  only  human  being  who  was 
anything  whatever  to  him,  —  his  daughter  and  sole 
heiress,  Eugenie.  Attitude,  manners,  bearing,  every- 
thing about  him,  in  short,  testified  to  that  belief  in 
himself  which  the  habit  of  succeeding  in  all  enterprises 
never  fails  to  give  to  a  man. 

Thus,  though  his  manners  were  unctuous  and  soft 
outwardlj',  Monsieur  Grandet's  nature  was  of  iron. 
His  dress  never  varied  ;  and  those  who  saw  him  to-day 
saw  him  such  as  he  had  been  since  1791.  His  stout 
shoes  were  tied  with  leathern  thongs  ;  he  wore,  in  all 
weathers,  thick  woollen  stockings,  short  breeches  of 
coarse  maroon  cloth  with  silver  buckles,  a  velvet  waist- 
coat, in  alternate  stripes  of  yellow  and  puce,  buttoned 
squarely,  a  large  maroon  coat  with  wide  flaps,  a  black 
cravat,  and  a  quaker's  hat.  His  gloves,  thick  as 
those  of  a  gendarme,  lasted  him  twenty  months  ;  to 
preserve  them,  he  always  laid  them  methodically  on 
the  brim  of  his  hat  in  one  particular  spot.  Saumur 
knew  nothing  further  about  this  personage. 

Only   six   individuals   had   a  right    of    entrance   to 
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Monsieur  Grandet's  house.  The  most  important  of 
the  first  three  was  a  nephew  of  Monsieur  Cruchot. 
Since  his  appointment  as  president  of  the  Ci\il  courts 
of  Saumur  this  young  man  had  added  the  name  of 
Bonfons  to  that  of  Cruchot.  He  now  signed  himself 
C.  de  Bonfons.  Any  litigant  so  ill-advised  as  to  call 
htm  Monsieur  Cruchot  would  soon  be  made  to  feel  his 
folly  in  court.  The  magistrate  protected  those  who 
called  him  Monsieur  le  president,  but  he  favored  with 
gracious  smiles  those  who  addressed  him  as  Monsieur 
de  Bonfons.  Monsieur  le  president  was  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  possessed  the  estate  of  Bonfons  (Boni 
Fontis) ,  worth  seven  thousand  francs  a  year ;  he  ex- 
pected to  inherit  the  property  of  his  uncle  the  notary 
and  that  of  another  uncle,  the  Abb6  Cruchot,  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  chapter  of  Saint-Martin  de  Tours,  both 
of  whom  were  thought  to  be  very  rich.  These  three 
Cruchots,  backed  by  a  goodly  number  of  cousins,  and 
allied  to  twenty  families  in  the  town,  formed  a  party, 
Uke  the  Medici  in  Florence ;  like  the  Medici,  the 
Cruchots  had  their  Pazzi. 

Madame  des  Grassins,  mother  of  a  son  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  came  assiduously  to  pla}'  cards  with 
Madame  Grandet,  hoping  to  marry  her  dear  Adolphe 
to  Mademoiselle  Eugenie.  Monsieur  des  Grassins,  the 
banker,  vigorously  promoted  the  schemes  of  his  wife  by 
means  of  secret  services  constantly  rendered  to  the 
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old  miser,  and  always  arrived  in  time  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  The  three  des  Grassins  likewise  had  their 
adherents,  their  cousins,  their  faithful  allies.  On  the 
Cruchot  side  the  abbe,  the  Talleyrand  of  the  family, 
wull  backed-up  by  his  brother  the  notary,  sharply  con- 
tested every  inch  of  ground  with  his  female  adversary, 
and  tried  to  obtain  the  rich  heiress  for  his  nephew  the 
president. 

This  secret  warfare  between  the  Cruchots  and  the  des 
Grassins,  the  prize  thereof  being  the  hand  in  marriage 
of  Eugenie  Grandet,  kept  the  various  social  circles  of 
Saumur  in  violent  agitation.  Would  Mademoiselle 
Grandet  marry  Monsieur  le  president  or  Monsieur 
Adolphe  des  Grassins  ?  To  this  problem  some  replied 
that  Monsieur  Grandet  would  never  give  his  daughter  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other.  The  old  cooper,  eaten  up  with 
ambition,  was  looking,  they  said,  for  a  peer  of  France, 
to  whom  an  income  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
would  make  all  the  past,  present,  and  future  casks  of 
the  Grandets  acceptable.  Others  replied  that  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  des  Grassins  were  nobles,  and 
exceedinglj'  rich  ;  that  Adolphe  was  a  personable  j'oung 
fellow ;  and  that  unless  the  old  man  had  a  nephew  of 
the  pope  at  his  beck  and  call,  such  a  suitable  alliance 
ought  to  satisfy  a  man  who  came  from  nothing,  —  a 
man  whom  Saumur  remembered  with  an  adze  in  his 
hand,  and  who  had,  moreover,  worn  the  bonnet  rouge. 
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Certain  wise  heads  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Monsieur  Cruchot  de  Bonfons  had  the  right  of  entry 
to  the  house  at  all  times,  wlioreas  his  rival  was  received 
only  on  Sundays.  Others,  however,  maintained  that 
Madame  des  Civassins  was  more  intimate  with  the 
women  of  the  house  of  Grandet  than  the  Cruchots  were, 
and  could  put  into  their  minds  certain  ideas  which 
would  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  success.  To  this  the 
former  retorted  that  the  Abbe  Cruchot  was  the  most 
insinuating  man  in  the  world :  pit  a.  woman  against 
a  monk,  and  the  struggle  was  even.  "  It  is  diamond 
cut   diamond,"  said  a  Saumur  wit. 

The  oldest  inhabitants,  wiser  than-  their  fellows, 
declared  that  the  Grandets  knew  better  than  to  let  the 
property  go  out  of  the  family,  and  that  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie  Grandet  of  Saumur  would  be  married  to  the 
son  of  Monsieur  Grandet  of  Paris,  a  wealthy  wholesale 
wine-merchant.  To  this  the  Cruchotines  and  the  Gras- 
sinists  replied :  "  In  the  first  place,  the  two  brothers 
have  seen  each  other  only  twice  in  thirty  years ;  and 
next.  Monsieur  Grandet  of  Paris  has  ambitious  designs 
for  his  son.  He  is  mayor  of  an  arrondissement,  a 
deputj-,  colonel  of  the  National  Guard,  judge  in  the 
commercial  courts  ;  he  disowns  the  Grandets  of  Saumur, 
and  means  to  all}'  himself  with  some  ducal  family,  — 
ducal  under  favor  of  Napoleon."  In  short,  was  there 
anything   not   said  of  an  heiress  who  was   talked  of 
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through  a  circumference  of  fifty  miles,  and  even  in  the 
public  comeyances  from  Angers  to  Blois,  inclusively  ! 

At  the  beginning  of  1811,  the  Cruchotines  won  a  sig- 
nal advantage  over  the  Grassinists.  The  estate  of  Froid- 
fond,  remarkable  for  its  park,  its  mansion,  its  farms, 
streams,  ponds,  forests,  and  worth  about  three  millions, 
was  put  up  for  sale  by  the  j'oung  Marquis  de  Froidfond, 
who  was  obliged  to  liquidate  his  possessions.  Maitre 
Cruchot,  the  president,  and  the  abbe,  aided  by  their 
adherents,  were  able  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  estate 
in  little  lots.  The  notary  concluded  a  bargain  with 
the  young  man  for  the  whole  property,  paj'able  in  gold, 
persuading  him  that  suits  without  number  would  have 
to  be  brought  against  the  purchasers  of  small  lots 
before  he  could  get  the  money  for  them  ;  it  was  better, 
therefore,  to  sell  the  whole  to  Monsieur  Grandet,  who 
was  solvent  and  able  to  pay  for  the  estate  in  ready 
money.  The  fine  marquisate  of  Froidfond  was  accord- 
ingly conveyed  down  the  gullet  of  ilousieur  Grandet, 
who,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Saumur,  paid  for  it, 
under  proper  discount,  with  the  usual  formalities. 

This  affair  echoed  from  Xantes  to  Orleans.  Monsieur 
Grandet  took  advantage  of  a  cart  returning  hy  way 
of  Froidfond  to  go  and  see  his  chateau.  Having  cast 
a  master's  eye  over  the  whole  property,  he  returned 
to  Saumur,  satisfied  that  he  had  invested  his  money 
at  five  per  cent,  and  seized  by  the  stupendous  thought 
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of  extending  and  increasing  the  marquisate  of  Froid- 
fond  by  concentrating  all  his  property  there.  Then, 
to  fill  up  his  coffers,  now  nearly  empty,  he  resolved  to 
thin  out  his  woods  and  his  forests,  and  to  sell  off  the 
poplars  in  the  meadows. 
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It  is  now  easy  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
the  term,  "  the  house  of  Monsieur  Grandet,"  — 
that  cold,  silent,  pallid  dwelling,  standing  above  the 
town  and  sheltered  by  the  ruins  of  the  ramparts. 
The  two  pillars  and  the  arch,  which  made  the  porte- 
cochere  on  which  the  door  opened,  were  built,  like  the 
house  itself,  of  tufa,  —  a  white  stone  peculiar  to  the 
shores  of  the  Loire,  and  so  soft  that  it  lasts  hardly 
more  tlian  two  centuries.  Numberless  irregular  holes, 
capriciously  bored  or  eaten  out  b3'  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  gave  an  appearance  of  the  vermiculated 
stonework  of  French  architecture  to  the  arch  and  the 
side  walls  of  this  entrance,  which  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  the  gatewaj'  of  a  jail.  Above  the  arch  was 
a  long  bas-relief,  in  hard  stone,  representing  the  four 
seasons,  the  faces  already  crumbling  away  and  black- 
ened. This  bas-relief  was  surmounted  bj^  a  jprojecting 
phnth,  upon  which  a  variety  of  chance  growths  had 
sprung  up, —yellow  pellitory,  bindweed,  convolvuli, 
nettles,  plantain,  and  even  a  little  cherry-tree,  already 
grown  to  some  height. 
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The  door  of  the  archwa\'  was  made  of  solid  oak, 
brown,  shrunken,  and  split  in  many  places ;  though 
frail  in  appearance,  it  was  firmly  held  in  place  hy  a 
system  of  iron  bolts  arranged  in  symmetrical  patterns. 
A  small  square  grating,  with  close  bars  red  with  rust, 
filled  up  the  middle  panel  and  made,  as  it  were,  a 
motive  for  the  knocker,  fastened  to  it  hy  a  ring,  ^Yhicb 
struck  upon  the  grinning  head  of  a  huge  nail.  This 
knocker,  of  the  oblong  shape  and  kind  which  our  an- 
cestors called  jaquemart,  looked  like  a  huge  note  of 
exclamation  ;  an  antiquary  who  examined  it  attentiAely 
might  have  found  indications  of  the  figure,  essentially 
burlesque,  which  it  once  represented,  and  which  long 
usage  had  now  effaced.  Through  this  little  grating  — 
intended  in  olden  times  for  the  recognition  of  friends 
in  times  of  civil  war  —  inquisitive  persons  could  per- 
ceive, at  the  farther  end  of  the  dark  and  slimy  vault, 
a  few  broken  steps  which  led  to  a  garden,  picturesquely 
shut  in  by  walls  that  were  thick  and  damp,  and  through 
which  oozed  a  moisture  that  nourishfed  tufts  of  sickly 
herbage.  These  walls  were  the  ruins  of  the  ramparts, 
under  which  ranged  the  gardens  of  several  neighboring 
houses. 

The  most  important  room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
house  was  a  large  hall,  entered  directly  from  beneath 
the  vault  of  the  porte-cochere.  Few  people  know  the 
importance  of  a  hall  in  the  little  towns  of  Anjou,  Tou- 
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raine,  and  Berry.  The  hall  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
antechamber,  salon,  office,  boudoir,  and  dining-room  ; 
it  is  the  theatre  of  domestic  life,  the  common  living- 
room.  There  the  barber  of  the  neighborhood  came, 
twice  a  year,  to  cut  Monsieur  Grandet's  hair ;  there 
the  farmers,  the  curt',  the  under-prefect,  and  the  miller's 
boy  came  on  business.  This  room,  with  two  windows 
looking  on  the  street,  was  entirely  of  wood.  Gray  panels 
with  ancient  mouldings  covered  the  walls  from  top  to 
bottom ;  the  ceiling  showed  all  its  beams,  which  were 
likewise  painted  graj',  while  the  space  between  them 
had  been  washed  over  in  white,  now  -yellow  with  age. 
An  old  brass  clock,  inlaid  with  arabesques,  adorned  the 
mantel  of  the  ill-cut  white  stone  chimnej'-piece,  above 
which  was  a  greenish  mirror,  whose  edges,  bevelled  to 
show  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  reflected  a  thread  of 
light  the  whole  length  of  a  gothic  frame  in  damascened 
steel- work.  The  two  copper-gilt  candelabra  which  dec- 
orated the  corners  of  the  chimuey-piece  served  a  double 
purpose  :  lij-  taking  off  the  side-branches,  each  of  which 
held  a  socket,  the  main  stem  • —  which  was  fastened  to  a 
pedestal  of  bluish  marble  tipped  with  copper  —  made  a 
candlestick  for  one  candle,  which  was  sufficient  for  or- 
dinary occasions.  The  chairs,  antique  in  shape,  were 
covered  with  tapestry  representing  the  fables  of  La 
Fontaine;  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  know  that 
writer  well  to  guess  at  the  subjects,  for  the  faded  colors 
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and  the  figures,  blurred  by  much  darning,  were  difficult 
to  distinguish. 

At  the  four  corners  of  the  hall  were  closets,  or  rather 
buffets,  surmounted  by  dirty  shelves.  An  old  card- 
table  in  marquetry,  of  which  the  upper  part  was  a 
chess-board,  stood  in  the  space  between  the  two  win- 
dows. Above  this  table  was  an  oval  barometer  with  a 
black  border  enlivened  with  gilt  bands,  on  which  the 
flies  had  so  licentiously  disported  themselves  that  the 
gilding  had  become  problematical.  On  the  panel  oppo- 
site to  the  chimney-piece  were  two  portraits  in  pastel, 
supposed  to  represent  the  grandfather  of  Madame  Gran- 
det,  old  Monsieur  de  la  Bertelliere,  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  French  guard,  and  the  deceased  Madame  Gentillet 
in  the  guise  of  a  shepherdess.  The  windows  were 
draped  with  curtains  of  red  gros  de  To  ?<rs  held  back  by 
silken  cords  with  ecclesiastical  tassels.  This  luxurious 
decoration,  little  in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  Monsieur 
Grandet,  had  been,  together  with  the  steel  pier-glass, 
the  tapestries,  and  the  buffets,  which  were  of  rose-wood, 
included  in  the  purchase  of  the  house. 

By  the  window  nearest  to  the  door  stood  a  straw  chair, 
whose  legs  were  raised  on  castors  to  lift  its  occupant, 
Madame  Grandet,  to  a  height  from  which  she  could  see 
the  passers-by.  A  work-table  of  stained  cherry-wood 
filled  up  the  embrasure,  and  the  little  armchair  of 
Eug(5nie  Grandet  stood  beside  it.     In  this  spot  the  li\'es 
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of  mother  and  daughter  had  flowed  peacefully  onward 
for  fifteen  years,  in  a  round  of  constant  work  from  the 
month  of  April  to  the  month  of  November.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  latter  month  they  took  their  winter 
station  by  the  chimney.  Not  until  that  day  did  Gran- 
det  permit  a  fire  to  be  lighted ;  and  on  the  thirty-first 
of  March  it  was  extinguished,  without  regard  either  to 
the  chills  of  the  early  spring  or  to  those  of  a  wintry 
autumn.  A  foot-warmer,  filled  with  embers  from  the 
kitchen  fire,  which  la  Grande  Nanon  contrived  to  save 
for  them,  enabled  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Grandet 
to  bear  the  chilly  mornings  and  evenings  of  April  and 
October.  Mother  and  daughter  took  charge  of  the 
family  linen,  and  spent  their  days  so  conscientiously 
upon  a  labor  properly  that  of  working-women,  that  if 
Eugenie  wished  to  embroider  a  collar  for  her  mother 
she  was  forced  to  take  the  time  from  sleep,  and  deceive 
her  father  to  obtain  the  necessary  light.  For  a  long 
time  the  miser  had  given  out  the  tallow  candle  to  his 
daughter  and  la  Grande  Nauon  just  as  he  gave  out 
every  morning  the  bread  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
dailjr  consumption. 

La  Grande  Nauon  was  perhaps  the  only  human  being 
capable  of  accepting  willingly  the  despotism  of  her 
master.  The  whole  town  envied  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Grandet  the  possession  of  her.  La  Grande  Nanon,  so 
called  on  account  of  her  height,  which  was  five  feet 
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eight  inches,  had  lived  with  Monsieur  Grandet  for 
thirty-five  years.  Though  she  received  only  sixty 
francs  a  j'ear  in  wages,  she  was  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  serving-women  in  Saumur.  Those  sixty 
francs,  accumulating  tlirough  thirtj'-flve  years,  had  re- 
centlj'  enabled  her  to  invest  four  thousand  francs  in  an 
annuitj'  with  Maitre  Crnchot.  This  result  of  her  long 
and  persistent  economy  seemed  gigantic.  Every  ser- 
vant in  the  town,  seeing  that  the  poor  sexagenarian  was 
sure  of  bread  for  her  old  age,  was  jealous  of  her,  and 
never  thought  of  the  hard  slavery  through  which  it  had 
been  won. 

At  twenty-two  years  of  age  the  poor  girl  had  been 
unable  to  find  a  situation,  so  repulsive  was  her  face 
to  almost  every  one.  Yet  the  feeling  was  certainly 
unjust :  the  face  would  have  been  much  admired  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  grenadier  of  the  guard ;  but  all  things, 
so  they  saj',  should  be  in  keeping.  Forced  to  leave  a 
farm  where  she  kept  the  cows,  because  the  dwelling- 
house  was  burned  down,  she  came  to  Saumur  to  find 
a  place,  full  of  the  robust  courage  that  shrinks  from  no 
labor.  Le  Pere  Grandet  was  at  that  time  thinking  of 
marriage  and  about  to  set  up  his  household.  He  espied 
the  girl,  rejected  as  she  was  from  door  to  door.  A 
good  judge  of  corporeal  strength  in  his  trade  as  a 
cooper,  he  guessed  the  work  that  might  be  got  out  of  a 
female  creature  shaped  like  a  Hercules,  as  firm  on  her 
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feet  as  an  oak  sixty  years  old  on  its  roots,  strong  in  the 
hips,  square  in  the  back,  with  the  hands  of  a  cartman 
and  an  honesty  as  sound  as  her  unblemished  virtue. 
Neither  the  warts  which  adorned  her  martial  visage, 
nor  the  red-brick  tints  of  her  skin,  nor  the  sinewy  arms, 
nor  the  ragged  garments  of  la  Grande  Nanon,  dismayed 
the  cooper,  who  was  at  that  time  still  of  an  age  ^hen 
the  heart  shudders.  He  fed,  shod,  and  clothed  the  poor 
girl,  gave  her  wages,  and  put  her  to  work  without  treat- 
ing her  too  roughlj'.  Seeing  herself  thus  welcomed,  la  ' 
Grande  Nanon  secretly  wept  tears  of  joy,  and  attached 
herself  in  all  sincerity  to  her  master,  who  from  that  day 
ruled  her  and  worked  her  with  feudal  authoritj-.  Nanon 
did  everything.  She  cooked,  she  made  the  lye,  she 
washed  the  linen  in  the  Loire  and  brought  it  home  on 
her  shoulders  ;  she  got  up  early,  she  went  to  bed  late  ; 
she  prepared  the  food  of  the  vine-dressers  during  the 
harvest,  kept  watch  upon  the  market-people,  protected 
the  property  of  her  master  Hke  a  faithful  dog,  and 
even,  full  of  blind  confidence,  obeyed  without  a  murmur 
his  most  absurd  exactions. 

In  the  famous  year  of  1811,  when  the  gi-apes  were 
gathered  with  unheard-of  difficulty,  Grandet  resolved 
to  give  Nanon  his  old  watch,  —  the  first  present  he  had 
made  her  during  twenty  years  of  service.  Though  he 
turned  over  to  her  his  old  shoes  (which  fitted  her),  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  that  quarterly  benefit  as  a  gift. 
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for  the  shoes  were  alwaj-s  thoroughl^y  worn-out.  Neces- 
sity had  made  the  poor  gh-1  so  niggardly  that  Grandet 
had  grown  to  love  her  as  we  love  a  dog,  and  Nanon 
had  let  him  fasten  a  spiked  collar  round  her  throat, 
whose  spikes  no  longer  pricked  her.  If  Grandet  cut 
the  bread  with  rather  too  much  parsimonj^,  she  made 
no  complaint ;  she  gayly  shared  the  hj^gienic  benefits 
derived  from  the  severe  regime  of  the  household,  in 
which  no  one  was  ever  ill.  Nanon  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
■  the  family ;  she  laughed  when  Grandet  laughed,  felt 
gloomy  or  chill3',  warmed  herself,  and  toiled  as  he 
did.  What  pleasant  compensations  there  were  in  such 
equalitj' !  Never  did  the  master  have  occasion  to  find 
fault  with  the  servant  for  pilfering  the  grapes,  nor 
for  the  plums  and  nectarines  eaten  under  the  trees. 
"  Come,  fall-to,  Nanon  !  "  he  would  say  in  years  when 
the  branches  bent  under  the  fruit  ind  the  farmers 
were  obliged  to  give  it  to  the  pigs. 

To  the  poor  peasant  who  in  her  youth  had  earned 
nothing  but  harsh  treatment,  to  the  pauper  girl  picked 
up  by  charity,  Grandet's  ambiguous  laugh  was  like  a 
sunbeam.  Moreover,  Nanon's  simple  heart  and  narrow 
bead  could  hold  only  one  feeling  and  one  idea.  For 
thirty-five  years  she  had  never  ceased  to  see  herself 
standing  before  the  wood-yard  of  Monsieur  Grandet, 
ragged  and  barefooted,  and  to  hear  him  say:  "What 
do  j'ou  want,  young  one?"     Her  gratitude  was  ever 
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new.  Sometimes  Grandet,  reflecting  that  the  poor 
creature  had  never  heard  a  flattering  word,  that  she 
was  ignorant  of  all  the  tender  sentiments  inspired  bj- 
women,  that  she  might  some  daj-  appear  before  the 
throne  of  God  even  more  chaste  than  the  Virgin  Mary 
herself,  — •  Grandet,  struck  with  pity,  would  say  as  he 
looked  at  her,  "  Poor  Xanon  !  "  The  exclamation  was 
always  followed  by  an  undefinable  look  cast  upon  him 
in  return  by  the  old  servant.  The  words,  uttered  from 
time  to  time,  formed  a  chain  of  friendship  that  nothing' 
ever  parted,  and  to  which  each  exclamation  added  a  link. 
Such  compassion  arising  in  the  heart  of  the  miser,  and 
accepted  gratefully  by  the  old  spinster,  had  something 
inconceivably  horrible  about  it.  ■  This  crael  pit}',  re- 
calling, as  it  did,  a  thousand  pleasures  to  the  heart  of 
the  old  cooper,  was  for  Xanon  the  sum  total  of  happi- 
ness. Who  does  not  likewise  sa}',  "Poor  Nanonl" 
God  will  recognize  his  angels  by  the  inflexions  of  their 
voices  and  by  their  secret  sighs. 

There  were  very  mauj-  households  in  Saumur  where 
the  servants  were  better  treated,  but  where  the  masters 
received  far  less  satisfaction  in  return.  Thus  it  was 
often  said:  "What  have  the  Grandets  ever  done  to 
make  their  Grande  Xanon  so  attached  to  them  ?  She 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  for  their  sake  !  "  Her 
kitchen,  whose  barred  windows  looked  into  the  court, 
was  always  clean,  neat,  cold,  — a  true  miser's  kitchen, 
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where  nothing  went  to  waste.  When  Nanon  had 
washed  her  dishes,  locked  up  the  remains  of  the  din- 
ner, and  put  out  her  flre,  she  left  the  kitchen,  which 
was  separated  hy  a  passage  from  the  living-room,  and 
went  to  spin  hemp  beside  her  masters.  One  tallow 
candle  sufficed  the  familj-  for  the  evening.  The  servant 
slept  at  the  end  of  the  passage  in  a  species  of  closet 
lighted  only  by  a  fan-light.  Her  robust  health  enabled 
her  to  live  in  this  hole  with  impunity ;  there  she  could 
hear  the  slightest  noise  through  the  deep  silence  which 
reigned  night  and  day  in  that  dreary  house.  Like  a 
watch-dog,  she  slept  with  one  ear  open,  and  took  her 
rest  with  a  mind  alert. 

A  description  of  the  other  parts  of  the  dwelling  will 
be  found  connected  with  the  events  of  this  history, 
though  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  hall,  where  the 
whole  luxury  of  the  household  appears,  may  enable 
the  reader  to  surmise  the  nakedness  of  the  upper 
floors. 

In  1819,  at  the  beginning  of  an  evening  in  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  la  Grande  Nanon  lighted  the  fire 
for  the  first  time.  The  autumn  had  been  very  fine. 
This  particular  daj'  was  a  flte-day  well  known  to  the 
Cruchotines  and  the  Grassinists.  The  six  antagonists, 
armed  at  all  points,  were  making  ready  to  meet  at 
the  Grandets  and  surpass  each  other  in  testimonials 
of  friendship.     That   morning  all   Saumur  had  seen 
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Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Grandet,  accompanied  by 
Nanon,    on    their   way   to   hear    Mass  at   the    parish 
church,  and  every  one  remembered  that  the  day  was 
the    anniversary    of    Mademoiselle    Eugenie's    birth. 
Calculating  the  hour  at  which  the  family  dinner  would 
be  over,  Maitre  Cruchot,  the  Abb^  Cruchot,  and  Mon- 
sieur  C.    de   Bonfons    hastened   to   arrive   before   the 
des  Grasslns,  and  be  the  first  to  paj'  their  compliments 
to  Mademoiselle  Eugenie.     All  three  brought  enormous 
bouquets,  gathered  in  their  little  green-houses.      The 
stalks  of  the  flowers  which  the  president  intended  to 
present  were  ingeniously   wound  round  with  a  white 
satin  ribbon  adorned  with  gold  fringe.     In  the  morn- 
ing Monsieur  Grandet,  following  his  usual  custom  on 
the  days  that  commemorated  the  birth  and  the  fete  of 
Eugenie,  went  to  her  bedside  and  solemnly  presented  her 
with  his  paternal  gift,  —which  for  the  last  thirteen  j-ears 
had  consisted  regularly  of  a  curious  gold-piece.  Madame 
Grandet  gave  her  daughter  a  winter  dress  or  a  summer 
dress,  as  the  case  might  be.    These  two  dresses  and  the 
gold-pieces,  of  which  she  received  two  others  on  New 
Tear's  day  and  on  her  father's  fete-day,  gave  Eugenie  a 
little  revenue  of  a  hundred  crowns  or  thereabout,  which 
Grandet  loved  to  see  her  amass.     Was  it  not  putting 
his  money  from  one  strong-box  into  another,  and,  as  it 
were,  training  the  parsimony  of  his  heiress?  from  whom 
he  sometimes  demanded   an   account   of  her  treasure 
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(formerly  increased  by  the  gifts  of  the  Bertellieres) , 
saying:    "It  is  to  be  your  marriage  dozen." 

The  "marriage  dozen"  is  an  old  custom  sacredlj' 
preserved  and  still  in  force  in  many  parts  of  central 
France.  In  Berry  and  in  Anjou,  when  a  young  girl 
marries,  her  family,  or  that  of  the  husband,  must  give 
her  a  purse,  in  which  they  place,  according  to  their 
means,  twelve  pieces,  or  twelve  dozen  pieces,  or 
twelve  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  The  poorest  shepherd- 
girl  never  marries  without  her  "dozen,"  be  it  only 
a  dozen  coppers.  They  still  tell  in  Issoudun  of  a 
certain  "dozen"  presented  to  a  rich  heiress,  which 
contained  a  hundred  and  forty-four  portugaises  d'or. 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  uncle  of  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
gave  her  when  he  married  her  to  Henri  II.  a  dozen 
antique  gold  medals  of  priceless  value. 

During  dinner  the  father,  delighted  to  see  his  Eu- 
genie looking  well  in  a  new  gown,  exclaimed :  "  As  it 
is  Eugenie's  birthday  let  us  have  a  fire ;  it  will  be  a 
good  omen." 

"Mademoiselle  will  be  married  this  year,  that's 
certain,"  said  la  Grande  Nanon,  carrying  away 
the  remains  of  the  goose,  —  the  pheasant  of  trades- 
men. 

"I  don't  see  any  one  suitable  for  her  in  Saumur,'' 
said  Madame  Grandet,  glancing  at  her  husband  with 
a  timid  look   which,   considering   her  years,   revealed 
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the   conjugal    slavery   under   which    the   poor   woman 
languished. 

Grandet    looked    at    his    daughter    and    exclaimed 
gayly,  — 

"  She  is  twenty- three  years  old  to-day,  the  child ;  we 
must  soon  begin  to  think  of  it." 

Eugenie  and  her  mother  silently  exchanged  a  glance 
of  intelligence. 

Madame  Grandet  was  a  dry,  thin  woman,  as  yellow 
as  a  quince,  awkward,  slow,  one  of  those  women  who 
are  born  to  be  down-trodden.  She  had  big  bones,  a 
big  nose,  a  big  forehead,  big  eyes,  and  presented  at  first 
sight  a  vague  resemblance  to  those  mealy  fruits  that 
have  neither  savor  nor  succulence.  Her  teeth  were- 
black  and  few  in  number,  her  mouth  was  wrinkled,  her 
chin  long  and  pointed.  She  was  an  excellent  woman, 
a  true  la  Bertelliere.  L'abb6  Cruchot  found  occasional 
opportunity  to  tell  her  that  she  had  not  done  ill ;  and 
she  believed  him.  Angelic  sweetness,  the  resignation 
of  an  insect  tortured  by  children,  a  rare  piety,  a  good 
heart,  an  unalterable  equanimity  of  soul,  made  her 
universally  pitied  and  respected.  Her  husband  never 
gave  her  more  than  six  francs  at  a  time  for  her  per- 
sonal expenses.  Ridiculous  as  it  maj'  seem,  this 
woman,  who  by  her  own  fortune  and  her  various  inheri- 
tances brought  Pere  Grandet  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  had  always  felt  so  profoundly 
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humiliated  by  her  dependence  and  the  slavery  in  which 
she  lived,  against  which  the  gentleness  of  her  spirit 
prevented  her  from  revolting,  that  she  had  never  asked 
for  one  penny  or  made  a  single  remark  on  the  deeds 
which  Maitre  Cruchot  brought  for  her  signature.  This, 
foolish  secret  pride,  this  nobilitj-  of  soul  perpetually 
misunderstood  and  wounded  by  Grandet,  ruled  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  vrife. 

Madame  Grandet  was  attired  habitually  in  a  gown 
of  greenish  levantine  silk,  endeavoring  to  make  it  last 
nearly  a  year  ;  with  it  she  wore  a  large  kerchief  of  white 
cotton  cloth,  a  bonnet  made  of  plaited  straws  sewn  to- 
gether, and  almost  always  a  black -silk  apron.  As  she 
seldom  left  the  house  she  wore  out  verj'  few  shoes.  She 
never  asked  anything  for  herself.  Grandet,  seized  with 
occasional  remorse  when  he  remembered  how  long  a 
time  had  elapsed  since  he  gave  her  the  last  six  francs, 
always  stipulated  for  the  "  wife's  pin-money"  when  he 
sold  his  yearly  vintage.  The  four  or  five  louis  pre- 
sented bj-  the  Belgian  or  the  Dutchman  who  purchased 
the  wine  were  the  chief  visible  signs  of  Madame  Gran- 
det's  annual  revenues.  But  after  she  had  received  the 
five  louis,  her  husband  would  often  say  to  her,  as  though 
their  purse  were  held  in  common  :  ' '  Can  you  lend 
me  a  few  sous?"  and  the  poor  woman,  glad  to  be 
able  to  do  something  for  a  man  whom  her  confessor 
held  up  to  her  as  her  lord  and  master,  returned  him  in 
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the  course  of  the  winter  several  crowns  out  of  the 
"pin-money."  When  Grandet  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  five-franc  piece  which  he  allowed  monthly  for  the 
minor  expenses,  — thread,  needles,  and  toilet,  — of  his 
daughter,  he  never  failed  to  say  as  he  buttoned  his 
breeches'  pocket:  "And  j'ou,  mother,  do  you  want 
anj'thing  ?  " 

"  My  friend,"  Madame  Grandet  would  answer,  moved 
by  a  sense  of  maternal  dignity,  "  we  will  see  about 
that  later." 

Wasted  dignity  !  Grandet  thought  himself  very 
generous  to  his  wife.  Philosophers  who  meet  the  like 
of  Nanon,  of  Madame  Grandet,  of  Eugenie,  have  surely 
a  right  to  sa}'  that  irony  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ways 
of  Providence. 

After  the  dinner  at  which  for  the  first  time  allusion 
had  been  made  to  Eugenie's  marriage,  Nanon  went  to 
fetch  a  bottle  of  black-currant  ratafia  from  Monsieur 
Grandet's  bed-chamber,  and  nearly  fell  as  she  came 
down  the  stairs. 

"You  great  stupid!"  said  her  master;  "are  you 
going  to  tumble  about  like  other  people,  hey?" 

"  Monsieur,  it  was  that  step  on  your  staircase  which 
has  given  waj-." 

"  She  is  right,"  said  Madame  Grandet;  "  it  ought 
to  have  been  mended  long  ago.  Yesterday  Eugenie 
nearly  twisted  her  ankle." 
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"  Here,"  said  Grandet  to  Nanon,  seeing  ttiat  she 
looked  quite  pale,  "  as  it  is  Eugenie's  birthday,  and  you 
came  near  falling,  take  a  little  glass  of  ratafia  to  set 
you  right." 

"Faith!  I 've  earned  it,"  said  Nanon  ;  "  most  people 
would  have  broken  the  bottle ;  but  I  'd  sooner  have 
broken  my  elbow  holding  it  up  high." 

"Poor  Nanon  !  "  said  Grandet,  filling  a  glass. 

"Did  j'ou  hurt  yourself?"  asked  Eugenie,  looking 
kindly  at  her. 

"No,  I  didn't  fall;  I  threw  myself  back  on  my 
haunches." 

"Well!  as  it's  Eugenie's  birthday,"  said  Grandet, 
"  I  '11  have  the  step  mended.  You  people  don't  Jinow 
how  to  set  your  foot  in  the  corner  where  the  wood  is 
still  firm." 

Grandet  took  the  candle,  leaving  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter, and  servant  without  anj'  other  light  than  that 
from  the  hearth,  where  the  flames  were  lively,  and 
went  into  the  bakehouse  to  fetch  planks,  nails,  and 
tools. 

"  Can  I  help  you?  "  cried  Nanon,  hearing  him  ham- 
mer on  the  stairs. 

"No,  no!  I'm  an  old  hand  at  it,"  answered  the 
former  cooper. 

At  the  moment  when  Grandet  was  mending  his 
worm-eaten  staircase  and  whistling  with  all  his  might. 
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in  remembrance  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  the  three 
Cruchots  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Is  it  you,  Monsieur  Cruchot?"  asked  Nanon, 
peeping  through  the  little  grating. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  president. 

Nanon  opened  the  door,  and  the  light  from  the 
hearth,  reflected  on  the  ceiling,  enabled  the  three 
Cruchots  to  find  their  way  into  the  room. 

"Ha!  you've  come  a-greetiug,"  said  Nanon,  smell- 
ing the  flowers. 

"  Excuse  me,  messieurs,"  cried  Grandet,  recognizing 
their  voices;  "I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  I'm 
not  proud ;  I  am  patching  up  a  step  on  mj'  staircase." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  Monsieur  Grandet;  a  man's  house 
is  his  castle,"  said^  the  president  sententiously. 

Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Grandet  rose.  The 
president,  profiting  by  the  darkness,  said  to  Eugenie : 

"  Will  you  permit  me,  mademoiselle,  to  wish  you, 
on  this  the  day  of  your  birth,  a  series  of  happy  years 
and  the  continuance  of  the  health  which  you  now 
enjoy  ?  " 

He  oflTered  her  a  huge  bouquet  of  choice  flowers 
which  were  rare  in  Saumur ;  then,  taking  the  heu'ess 
bj'  the  elbows,  he  kissed  her  on  each  side  of  her  neck 
with  a  complacency  that  made  her  blush.  The  presi- 
dent, who  looked  like  a  rusty  iron  nail,  felt  that  his 
courtship  was  progressing. 
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"  Don't  stand  on  ceremony,"  said  Grandet,  entering. 
"  How  well  30U  do  things  on  fUte-days,  Monsieur  le 
president !  " 

"  When  it  concerns  mademoiselle,"  said  the  abb^, 
armed  with  his  own  bouquet,  "  every  day  is  a  fite-day 
for  my  nephew." 

The  abbi5  kissed  Eugenie's  hand.  As  for  Maltie 
Cruchot,  he  boldly  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  remark- 
ing: "  How  we  sprout  up,  to  be  sure!  Every  year  is 
twelve  months." 

As  he  replaced  the  candlestick  beside  the  clock, 
Grandet,  who  never  forgot  his  own  jokes,  and  re- 
peated them  to  satiety  when  he  thought  them  funny, 
said,  — 

"As  this  is  Eugenie's  birthday  let  us  illuminate." 

He  carefully  took  off  the  branches  of  the  candelabra, 
put  a  socket  on  each  pedestal,  took  from  Nanon  a 
new  tallow  candle  with  paper  twisted  round  the  end 
of  it,  put  it  into  the  hollow,  made  it  firm,  lit  it,  and 
then  sat  down  beside  his  wife,  looking  alternately  at 
his  friends,  his  daughter,  and  the  two  candles.  The 
Abb6  Cruchot,  a  plump,  puffy  little  man,  with  a  red 
\vig  plastered  down  and  a  face  like  an  old  female 
gambler,  said  as  he  stretched  out  his  feet,  well  shod 
in  stout  shoes  with  silver  buckles  :  ' '  The  des  Grassins 
have  not  come  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Grandet. 
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"But  are  they  coming?"  asked  the  old  notav}', 
twisting  his  face,  which  had  as  man}-  holes  as  a  col- 
ander, into  a  queer  grimace. 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Madame  Grandet. 

' '  Are  j'our  vintages  all  finished  ?  "  said  Monsieur  de 
Bonfons  to  Grandet. 

"Yes,  all  of  them,"  answered  the  old  man,  rising 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  his  chest  swelling 
with  pride  as  he  said  the  words  "  all  of  them." 
Through  the  door  of  the  passage  which  led  to  the 
kitchen  he  saw  la  Grande  Nanon  sitting  beside  her 
fire  with  a  candle  and  preparing  to  spin  there,  so  as 
not  to  intrude  among  the  guests. 

"  Nanon,"  he  said,  going  into  the  passage,  •"  put 
out  that  Are  and  that  candle,  and  come  and  sit  with  us. 
Pardieu  !  the  hall  is  big  enough  for  all." 

"  But,  monsieur,  3'ou  are  to  have  the  great  people." 

' '  Are  not  _you  as  good  as  they  ?  They  are  descended 
from  Adam,  and  so  are  you." 

Grandet  came  back  to  the  president  and  said,  — 

' '  Have  you  sold  your  vintage  ?  " 

"No,  not  I;  I  shall  keep  it.  If  the  wine  is  good 
this  year,  it  will  be  better  two  years  hence.  The  pro- 
prietors, you  know,  have  made  an  agreement  to  keei) 
up  the  price  ;  and  this  year  the  Belgians  won't  get 
the  better  of  us.  Suppose  they  are  sent  off  empty- 
handed  for  once,  faith  !  they  '11  come  back." 
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•'  Yes,  but  let  us  mind  what  we  are  about,"  said 
Grandet  in  a  tone  which  made  the  president  tremble. 

"  Is  he  driving  some  bargain?  "  thought  Cruchot.  • 

At  this  moment  the  knocker  announced  the  des  Gras- 
sins  family,  and  their  arrival  interrupted  a  conversation 
which  had  begun  between  Madame  Grandet  and  the  abbe. 

Madame  des  Grassins  was  one  of  those  lively,  plump 
little  women,  with  pink-and-white  skins,  who,  thanks  to 
the  claustral  calm  of  the  provinces  and  the  habits  of  a 
virtuous  life,  keep  their  youth  until  they  are  past  forty. 
She  was  like  the  last  rose  of  autumn,  —  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  though  the  petals  have  a  certain  frostiness,  and 
their  perfume  is  slight.  She  dressed  well,  got  her  fash- 
ions from  Paris,  set  the  tone  to  Saumur,  and  gave  par- 
ties. Her  husband,  formerly  a  quartermaster  in  the 
Imperial  guard,  who  had  been  desperately  wounded  at 
Austerlitz,  and  had  since  retired,  still  retained,  in  spite 
of  his  respect  for  Grandet,  the  seeming  frankness  of 
an  old  soldier. 

"Good  evening,  Grandet,"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand  and  affecting  a  sort  of  superiority,  with 
which  he  alwajs  crushed  the  Cruchots.  "Made- 
moiselle," he  added,  turning  to  Eugdnie,  after  bow- 
ing to  Madame  Grandet,  "j^ou  are  always  beautiful 
and  good,  and  truly  I  do  not  know  what  to  wish 
you."  So  saying,  he  offered  her  a  little  box  which 
his  servant  had  brought  and  which  contained  a  Cape 
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heather,  — a  flower  lately  imported  into   Europe  and 

very  rare. 

Madame  des  Grassins  kissed  Eugenie  very  aflTection- 
ately,  pressed  her  hand,  and  said  :  "  Adolphe  wishes  to 
make  you  my  little  offering." 

A  tall,  blond  young  man,  pale  and  slight,  with  toler- 
able manners  and  seemingly  rather  shy,  although  he  had 
just  spent  eight  or  ten  thousand  francs  over  and  above 
his  allowance  in  Paris,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  study 
law,  now  came  forward  and  kissed  Eugenie  on  both 
cheeks,  offering  her  a  workbox  with  utensils  in  silver- 
gilt,  —  mere  show-case  trumperj',  in  spite  of  the  mono- 
gram E.  G.  in  gothic  letters  rather'  well  engraved,  which 
belonged  properly  to  something  in  better  taste.  As  she 
opened  it,  Eugenie  experienced  one  of  those  unexpected 
and  perfect  delights  which  make  a  young  girl  blush  and 
quiver  and  tremble  with  pleasure.  She  turned  her  eyes 
to  her  father  as  if  to  ask  permission  to  accept  it,  and 
Monsieur  Grandet  replied:  "Take  it,  my  daughter," 
in  a  tone  which  would  have  made  an  actor  illustrious. 

The  three  Cruchots  felt  crushed  as  they  saw  the 
joyous,  animated  look  cast  upon  Adolphe  des  Grassins 
by  the  heiress,  to  whom  such  riches  were  unheard-of. 
Monsieur  des  Grassins  offered  Grandet  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
took  one  himself,  shook  off  the  grains  as  they  fell  on 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  honor  which  was  attached 
to  the  button-hole  of  his  blue  surtout ;  then  he  looked  at 
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the  Cruchots  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Parry 
that  thrust  if  you  can !  "  Madame  des  Grassias  cast 
her  eyes  on  the  blue  vases  which  held  the  Cruehot 
bouquets,  looking  at  the  enemy's  gifts  with  the  pre- 
tended interest  of  a  satirical  woman.  At  this  delicate 
juncture  the  Abb^  Cruehot  left  the  companj'  seated 
in  a  circle  round  the  fire  and  joined  Grandet  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall.  As  the  two  men  reached  the 
embrasure  of  the  farthest  window  the  priest  said  in 
the  miser's  ear:  "Those  people  throw  money  out  of 
the  windows." 

"What  does  that  matter  if  it  gets  into  my  cellar?" 
retorted  the  old  wine-grower. 

"If  3'ou  want  to  give  gilt  scissors  to  your  daughter, 
you  have  the  means,"  said  the  abbe. 

"  I  give  her  something  better  than  scissors,"  answered 
Grandet. 

"My  nephew  is  a  blockhead,"  thought  the  abb^  as 
he  looked  at  the  president,  whose  rumpled  hair  added  to 
the  ill  grace  of  his  brown  countenance.  "Couldn't  he 
have  found  some  little  trifle  which  cost  money  ?  " 

"We  will  join  you  at  cards,  Madame  Grandet,"  said 
Madame  des  Grassins. 

"  We  might  have  two  tables,  as  we  are  all  here." 

"As  it  is  Eugenie's  birthday  you  had  better  play 
loto  all  together,"  said  Pere  Grandet :  "  the  two  young 
ones  can  join  ; "  and  'the  old  cooper,  who  never  played 
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any  game,  motioned  to  his  daughter  and  Adolphe. 
"  Come,  Nanon,  set  the  tables." 

"We  will  help  you,  Mademoiselle  Nanon,"  said 
Madame  des  Grassins  gayly,  quite  joyous  at  the  joy  she 
had  given  Eugenie. 

"  I  have  never  in  my  life  been  so  pleased,"  the  heir- 
ess said  to  her;  "I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
pretty." 

"Adolphe  brought  it  from  Paris,  and  he  chose  it," 
Madame  des  Grassins  whispered  in  her  ear. 

"  Go  on  !  go  on  !  damned  intriguing  tiling  !  "  thought 
the  president.  ' '  If  j'ou  ever  have  a  suit  in  court,  jou 
or  your  husband,  it  shall  go  hard  with  you." 

The  notar}',  sitting  in  his  corner,  looked  calml}'  at 
the  abbe,  saying  to  himself :  ' '  The  des  Grassins  may 
do  what  they  like  ;  mj-  property  and  my  brother's  and 
that  of  my  nephew  amount  in  all  to  eleven  hundred 
thousand  francs.  The  des  Grassins,  at  the  most,  have 
not  half  that ;  besides,  they  have  a  daughter.  They  ma3- 
give  what  presents  they  like  ;  heiress  and  presents  too 
will  be  ours  one  of  these  days.'' 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  the  two  card-tables 
were  set  out.  Madame  des  Grassins  succeeded  in  put- 
ting her  son  beside  Eugenie.  The  actors  in  this  scene, 
so  full  of  interest,  commonplace  as  it  seems,  were  pro- 
vided with  bits  of  pasteboard  striped  in  many  colors 
and  numbered,   and  with  counters  of  blue  glass,  and 
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they  appeared  to  be  listening  to  the  jokes  of  the  notary, 
who  never  drew  a  number  without  making  a  remark, 
while  in  fact  they  were  all  thinking  of  Monsieur  Gran 
det's  millions.  The  old  cooper,  with  inward  self-conceit, 
was  contemplating  the  pink  feathers  and  the  fresh  toilet 
of  Madame  des  Grassins,  the  martial  head  of  the 
banker,  the  faces  of  Adolphe,  the  president,  the  abbe, 
and  the  notary,  saying  to  himself,  — 

' '  They  are  all  after  my  money.  Hey !  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  shall  have  my  daughter ;  but  they 
are  useful  —  useful  as  harpoons  to  fish  with." 

This  family  gayety  in  the  old  gray  room  dimly  lighted 
by  two  tallow  candles ;  this  laughter,  accompanied  bj"^ 
the  whirr  of  Nanon's  spinning-wheel,  sincere  only  upon 
the  lips  of  Eugenie  or  her  mother ;  this  triviality  min- 
gled with  important  interests ;  this  young  girl,  who, 
like  certain  birds  made  victims  of  the  price  put  upon 
them,  was  now  lured  and  trapped  by  proofs  of  friend- 
ship of  which  she  was  the  dupe,  —  all  these  things 
contributed  to  make  the  scene  a  melancholy  comedy. 
Is  it  not,  moreover,  a  drama  of  all  times  and  all  places, 
though  here  brought  down  to  its  simplest  expression  ? 
The  figure  of  Grandet,  playing  his  own  game  with 
the  false  friendship  of  the  two  families  and  getting 
enormous  profits  from  it,  dominates  the  scene  and 
throws  light  upon  it.  The  modern  god,  —  the  only 
god  in  whom  faith  is  preserved,  —  money,  is  here,  in 
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all  its  power,  manifested  in  a  single  countenance.  The 
tender  sentiments  of  life  hold  here  but  a  secondary 
place ;  only  the  three  pure,  simple  hearts  of  Nanon,  of 
Eugenie,  and  of  her  mother  are  inspired  by  them.  And 
how  much  of  ignorance  there  was  in  the  simplicity 
of  these  poor  women  !  Eugenie  and  her  mother  knew 
nothing  of  Grandet's  wealth ;  they  could  only  estimate 
the  things  of  life  by  the  glimmer  of  their  pale  ideas, 
and  they  neither  valued  nor  despised  money,  because 
they  were  accustomed  to  do  without  it.  Their  feelings, 
bruised,  though  they  did  not  know  it,  but  ever- living, 
were  the  secret  spring  of  their  existence,  and  made  them 
curious  exceptions  in  the  midst  of  these  other  people 
whose  lives  were  purely  material.  Frightful  condition 
of  the  human  race !  there  is  no  one  of  its  joys  that 
does  not  come  from  some  species  of  ignorance. 

At  the  moment  when  M"adame  Grandet  had  won  a 
loto  of  sixteen  sous,  — the  largest  ever  pooled  in  that 
house,  —  and  while  la  Grande  Nanon  was  laughing  with 
delight  as  she  watched  madame  pocketing  her  riches, 
the  knocker  resounded  on  the  house-door  with  such  a 
noise  that  the  women  all  jumped  in  their  chairs. 

"  There  is  no  man  in  Saumur  who  would  knock  like 
that,"  said  the  notarj-. 

"How  can  they  bang  in  that  way!"  exclaimed 
Nanon;  "do  they  want  to  break  in  the  door?" 

"  Who  the  devil  is  it?"  cried  Grandet. 
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in. 

Nanon  took  one  of  the  candles  and  went  to  open  the 
door,  followed  bj-  her  master. 

"Grandet!  Grandet !"  cried  his  wife,  moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse  of  fear,  and  running  to  the  door  of 
the  room. 

All  the  players  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Suppose  we  all  go?  "  said  Monsieur  des  Grassins ; 
"  that  knock  strikes  me  as  evil-intentioned." 

Hardly  was  Monsieur  des  Grassins  allowed  to  see 
the  figure  of  a  young  man,  accompanied  by  a  porter 
from  the  coach-office  carrying  two  large  trunks  and 
dragging  a  carpet-bag  after  him,  than  Monsieur  Grandet 
turned  roughly  on  his  wife  and  said,  — 

"Madame  Grandet,  go  back  to  your  loto ;  leave 
me  to  speak  with  monsieur." 

Then  he  pulled  the  door  quickly  to,  and  the  excited 
players  returned  to  their  seats,  but  did  not  continue 
the  game. 

"Is  it  any  one  belonging  to  Saumur,  Monsieur  des 
Grassins  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"  No,  it  is  a  traveller." 
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"  He  must  have  come  from  Paris." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  notary,  pulling  out  his  old  watch, 
which  was  two  inches  thick  and  looked  like  a  Dutch 
man-of-war;  "it's  nine  o'clock:  the  diligence  of  the 
Grand  Bureau  is  never  late." 

"Is  the  gentleman  young?"  inquired  the  Abbe 
Cruchot. 

"Yes,"  answered  Monsieur  des  Grassins,  "  and  he 
has  brought  luggage  which  must  weigh  nearly  three 
tons." 

"  Nanon  does  not  come  back,"  said  Eugenie. 

"  It  must  be  one  of  your  relations,"  remarked  the 
president. 

"  Let  us  go  on  with  our  game,"  said  Madame  Gran- 
det  gently.  "  I  know  from  Monsieur  Grandet's  tone 
of  voice  that  he  is  annoyed ;  perhaps  he  would  not 
like  to  find  us  talking  of  his  affairs." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Adolphe  to  his  neighbor,  "it 
is  no  doubt  your  cousin  Grandet,  —  a  very  good- 
looking  young  man ;  I  met  him  at  the  ball  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Nucingen."  Adolphe  did  not  go  on,  for  his 
mother  trod  on  his  toes ;  and  then,  asking  him  aloud 
for  two  sous  to  put  on  her  stake,  she  whispered :  "  Will 
you  hold  your  tongue,  you  great  goose  !  " 

At  this  moment  Grandet  returned,  without  la  Grande 
Nanon,  whose  steps,  together  with  those  of  the  portei', 
echoed  up  the  staircase ;  and  he  was  followed  \>y  the 
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traveller  who  had  excited  such  curiosity  and  so  filled 
the  lixely  imaginations  of  those  present  that  his  arri- 
val at  this  dwelling,  and  his  sudden  fall  into  the  midst 
of  this  assemblj',  can  only  be  likened  to  that  of  a  snail 
into  a  beehive,  or  the  introduction  of  a  peacock  into 
some  village  poultry-yard. 

"  Sit  down  near  the  fire,"  said  Grandet. 

Before  seating  himself,  the  3'oung  stranger  saluted 
the  assembled  company  very  gracefully.  The  men  rose, 
to  answer  by  a  courteous  inclination,  and  the  women 
made  a  ceremonious  bow. 

"  You  are  cold,  no  doubt,  monsieur,"  said  Madame 
Grandet;  "3'ou  have,  perhaps,  travelled  from  —  " 

"  Just  like  all  women  ! "  said  the  old  wine-grower, 
looking  up  from  a  letter  he  was  reading.  "Do  let 
monsieur  rest  himself!  " 

"  But,  father,  perhaps  monsieur  would  like  to  take 
something,"  said  Eugenie. 

"  He  has  got  a  tongue,"  said  the  old  man  sternly. 

The  stranger  was  the  only  person  surprised  by  this 
scene ;  all  the  others  were  well-used  to  the  despotic 
waj's  of  the  master.  However,  after  the  two  ques- 
tions and  the  two  replies  had  been  exchanged,  the  new- 
comer rose,  turned  his  back  towards  the  fire,  lifted  one 
foot  so  as  to  warm  the  sole  of  its  boot,  and  said  to 
Eugenie,  — 

"  Thank  you,   my  cousin,    but  I  dined   at  Tours, 
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And,"  he  added,  looking  at  Grandet,  "  I  need  nothing; 
I  am  not  even  tired." 

' '  Monsieur  has  come  from  the  capital  ? "  asked 
Madame  des  Grassins. 

Monsieur  Charles,  —  such  was  the  name  of  the  son 
of  Monsieur  Grandet  of  Paris,  —  hearing  himself  ad- 
dressed, took  a  little  eye-glass,  suspended  by  a  chain 
from  his  neck,  applied  it  to  his  right  eye  to  examine 
what  was  on  the  table,  and  also  the  persons  sitting- 
round  it.  He  ogled  Madame  des  Grassins  with  much 
impertinence,  and  said  to  her,  after  he  bad  observed  all 
he  wished,  — 

"  Yes,  madame.  You  are  playing  at  loto,  aunt,"  he 
added.  "Do  not  let  me  interrupt  you,  I  beg;  go  on 
with  your  game  :  it  is  too  amusing  to  leave." 

"  I  was  certain  it  was  the  cousin,"  thought  Madame 
des  Grassins,  casting  repeated  glances  at  him. 

"Forty-seven!"  cried  the  old  abbe.  "Mark  it 
down,  Madame  des  Grassins.  Is  n't  that  your  num- 
ber?" 

Monsieur  des  Grassins  put  a  counter  on  his  wife's 
card,  who  sat  watching  first  the  cousin  from  Paris  and 
then  Eugenie,  without  thinking  of  her  loto,  a  prey  to 
mournful  presentiments.  From  time  to  time  the  young 
heiress  glanced  furtivety  at  her  cousin,  and  the  bank- 
er's wife  easily  detected  a  crescendo  of  surprise  and 
curiositj'  in  her  mind> 
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Monsieur  Charles  Grandet,  a  handsome  young  man 
of  twent^'-two,  presented  at  this  moment  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  worth}'  provincials,  who,  considerably 
disgusted  bj'  his  aristocratic  manners,  were  all  studying 
him  with  sarcastic  intent.  This  needs  an  explanation. 
At  twenty-two,  young  people  are  still  so  near  childhood 
that  they  often  conduct  themselves  childishly.  In  all 
probabilitj',  out  of  everj'  hundred  of  them  fully  ninety- 
nine  would  have  behaved  precisely  as  Monsieur  Char'les 
Grandet  was  now  behaving. 

Some  days  earlier  than  this  his  father  had  told  him  to 
go  and  spend  several  months  with  his  uncle  at  Saumur. 
Perhaps  Monsieur  Grandet  was  thinking  of  Eugenie. 
Charles,  sent  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  into  the  prov- 
inces, took  a  fancy  to  make  his  appearance  with  the 
superioritj'  of  a  man  of  fashion,  to  reduce  the  whole 
arrondissement  to  despair  by  his  luxury,  and  to  make 
his  visit  an  epoch,  impoiting  into  those  country  regions 
all  the  refinements  of  Parisian  life.  In  short,  to  ex- 
plain it  in  one  word,  he  meant  to  pass  more  time  at 
Saumur  in  brushing  his  nails  than  he  ever  thought  of 
doing  in  Paris,  and  to  assume  the  extreme  nicety  and 
elegance  of  dress  which  a  young  man  of  fashion  often 
lays  aside  for  a  certain  negligence  which  in  itself  is  not 
devoid  of  grace.  Charles  therefore  brought  with  him 
a  complete  hunting-costume,  the  finest  gun,  the  best 
hunting-knife  in  the  prettiest  sheath  to  be  found  ia  all 
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Paris.  He  brought  his  whole  collection  of  waistcoats. 
The}'  were  of  all  kinds,  — gray,  black,  ivhite,  scarabseus- 
colored :  some  were  shot  with  gold,  some  spangled," 
some  chined;  some  were  double-breasted  and  crossed 
like  a  shawl,  others  were  straight  in  the  collar ;  some 
had  turned-over  collars,  some  buttoned  up  to  the  top 
with  gilt  buttons.  He  brought  every  variety  of  collar 
and  cravat  in  fashion  at  that  epoch .  He  brought  two 
of  Buisson's  coats  and  all  his  iinest  linen.  He  brought 
his  prettj'  gold  toilet-set,  —  a  present  from  his  mother. 
He  brought  all  his  dandy  knick-knacks,  not  forget- 
ting a  ravishing  little  desk  presented  to  him  by  the 
most  amiable  of  women,  —  amiable  for  him^  at  least,  — 
a  fine  lady  whom  he  called  Annette  and  who  at  this 
moment  was  travelling,  matrimonially  and  weariedly, 
in  Scotland,  a  victim  to  certain  suspicions  which  re- 
quired a  passing  sacrifice  of  happiness  ;  in  the  desk 
was  much  pretty  note-paper  on  which  to  write  to  her 
once  a  fortnight. 

In  short,  it  was  as  complete  a  cargo  of  Parisian  fri- 
volities as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  get  together,  —  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  with  which 
the  youth  of  leisure  tills  his  life,  from  the  little  whip 
which  helps  to  begin  a  duel,  to  the  handsomelj-  chased 
pistols  which  end  it.  His  father  having  told  him  to 
travel  alone  and  modestly,  he  had  taken  the  coupe  of 
the  diligence  all  to  himself,  rather  pleased  not  to  dam- 
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age  a  delightful  travelling-carriage  ordered  for  a  jour- 
ney on  which  he  was  to  meet  his  Annette,  the  great 
lady  who,  etc.,  — whom  he  intended  to  rejoin  at  Baden 
in  the  following  June.  Charles  expected  to  meet  scores 
of  people  at  his  uncle's  house,  to  hunt  in  his  uncle's 
forests,  —  to  live,  in  short,  the  usual  chateau  life  ;  he  did 
not  know  that  his  uncle  was  in  Saumur,  and  had  only 
inquired  about  him  incidentally  when  asking  the  way  to 
Froidfond.  Hearing  that  he  was  in  town,  he  supposed 
that  he  should  find  him  in  a  suitable  mansion. 

In  order  that  he  might  make  a  becoming  first  appear- 
ance before  his  uncle  either  at  Saumur  or  at  Froidfond, 
he  had  put  on  his  most  elegant  travelling  attire,  simple 
jet  exquisite,  — ■  "  adorable,"  to  use  the  word  which  in 
those  days  summed  up  the  special  perfections  of  a  man 
or  a  thing.  At  Tours  a  hairdresser  had  re-curled  his 
beautiful  chestnut  locks  ;  there  he  changed  his  linen  and 
put  on  a  black  satin  cravat,  which,  combined  with  a  round 
shirt-collar,  framed  his  fair  and  smiling  countenance 
agreeably.  A  travelling  great-coat,  only  half  buttoned 
up,  nipped  in  his  waist  and  disclosed  a  cashmere  waist- 
coat crossed  in  front,  beneath  which  was  another  waist- 
coat of  white  material.  His  watch,  negligently  slipped 
into  a  pocket,  was  fastened  by  a  short  gold  chain  to  a 
buttonhole.  His  gray  trousers,  buttoned  up  at  the 
sides,  were  set  off  at  the  seams  with  patterns  of  black 
silk  embroidery.     He  gracefully  twirled  a  cane,  whose 
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chased  gold  knob  did  not  mar  the  freshness  of  his  gray 
gloves.  And  to  complete  all,  his  cap  was  in  excellent 
taste.  None  but  a  Parisian,  and  a  Parisian  of  the  up- 
per spheres,  could  thus  array  himself  without  appearing 
ridiculous ;  none  other  could  give  the  harmony  of  self- 
conceit  to  all  these  fopperies,  which  were  carried  off, 
however,  with  a  dashing  air,  —  the  air  of  a  young  man 
who  has  fine  pistols,  a  sure  aim,  and  Annette. 

Now  if  joa  wish  to  understand  the  mutual  amaze- 
ment of  the  provincial  partj'  and  the  j'oung  Parisian  ;  if 
you  would  clearly  see  the  brilliance  which  the  traveller's 
elegance  cast  among  the  gray  shadows  of  the  room  and 
upon  the  faces  of  this  family  group,  —  endeavor  to  picture 
to  your  minds  the  Cruchots.  All  three  took  snuff,  and 
had  long  ceased  to  repress  the  habit  of  snivelling  or  to 
remove  the  brown  blotches  which  strewed  the  frills  of 
their  dingy  shirts  and  the  yellowing  creases  of  their 
crumpled  collars.  Theii:  flabby  cravats  were  twisted 
into  ropes  as  soon  as  they  wound  them  about  their 
throats.  The  enormous  quantity  of  linen  which  allowed 
these  people  to  have  their  clothing  washed  only  once 
in  six  months,  and  to  keep  it  during  that  time  in  the 
depths  of  their  closets,  also  enabled  time  to  lay  its  gi'imy 
and  decaying  stains  upon  it.  There  was  perfect  unison 
of  ill-grace  and  senility  about  them  ;  their  faces,  as  faded 
as  their  threadbare  coats,  as  creased  as  their  trousers, 
were  worn-out,  shrivelled-up,  and  puckered.    As  for  the 
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others,  the  general  negligence  of  their  dress,  which  was 
incomplete  and  wanting  in  freshness,  —  like  the  toilet  of 
all  country  places,  where  insensibly  people  cease  to  dress 
for  others  and  come  to  think  seriously  of  the  price  of  a 
pair  of  gloves,  —  was  in  keeping  with  the  negligence  of 
the  Cruchots.  A  horror  of  fashion  was  the  only  point 
on  which  the  Grassinists  and  the  Cruchotines  agreed. 

When  the  Parisian  took  up  his  eye-glass  to  examine 
the  strange  accessories  of  this  dwelling,  —  the  joists  of 
the  ceiling,  the  color  of  the  woodwork,  and  the  specks 
which  the  flies  had  left  there  in  sufficient  number  to 
punctuate  tlie  "  Moniteur"  and  the  "  Encj'clopsedia  of 
Sciences,"  —  the  loto-players  lifted  their  noses  and 
looked  at  him  with  as  much  curiosity  as  they  might 
have  felt  about  a  giraffe.  Monsieur  des  Grassins  and 
his  son,  to  whom  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  fashion 
was  not  wholly  unknown,  were  nevertheless  as  much 
astonished  as  their  neighbors,  .whether  it  was  that  they 
fell  under  the  indefinable  influence  of  the  general  feeling, 
or  that  they  really  shared  it  as  with  satirical  glances 
they  seemed  to  say  to  their  compatriots,  — 

"  That  is  what  yoji  see  in  Paris  !  " 

They  were  able  to  examine  Charles  at  their  leisure 
without  fearing  to  displease  the  master  of  the  house. 
Grandet  was  absorbed  in  the  long  letter  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  ;  and  to  read  it  he  had  taken  the  only  candle 
upon  the  card-table,  paying  no  heed  to  his  guests  or 
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theii-  pleasure.     Eugenie,  to  whom  such  a  type,  of  per- 
fection, whether  of  dress  or  of  person,  was  absolutely 
unknown,   thought  she  beheld  in  her  cousin  a  being 
descended  from  seraphic  spheres.      She  inhaled  with 
delight  the  fragrance  wafted  from  the  graceful  curls  of 
that  brilliant  head.     She  would  have  liked  to  touch  the 
soft  kid  of  the  deHcate  gloves.     She  envied  Charles  his 
small  hands,  his  complexion,  the  freshness  and  refine- 
ment of  his  features.     In  short,  —  if  it  is  possible  to 
sum  up  the  effect  this  elegant  being  produced  upon  an 
ignorant  joung  girl  perpetually  employed  in  darning 
stockings  or  in  mending  her  father's  clothes,  and  whose 
life  flowed  on  beneath  these  unclean  rafters,  seeing  none 
but  occasional  passers  along  the  silent  street,  —  this 
vision  of  her  cousin  roused  in  her  soul  an  emotion  of 
delicate  desire  like  that  inspired  in  a  young  man  133-  the 
fanciful  pictures  of  women  drawn  by  Westall  for  the 
English  "  Keepsakes,"  and  engraved  by  the  Findens 
with  so  clever  a  tool  that  we  fear,  as  we  breathe  upon 
the  paper,  that  the  celestial  ai^paritions  maj'  be  wafted 
away.     Charles  drew  from  his  pocket  a  handkerchief 
embroidered  by  the  great  lady  noTy  travelling  in  Scot- 
land.    As  Eugenie  saw, this  pretty  piece  of  work,  done 
in  the  vacant  hours  which  were  lost  to  love,  she  looked 
at  her  cousin  to  see  if  it  were  possible  that  he  meant  to 
make  use  of  it.     The  manners  of  the  young  man,  his 
gestures,  the  way  in  which  be  took  up  his  ej'e-glass,  his 
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affected  superciliousness,  his  contemptuous  glance  at 
the  coffer  which  had  just  given  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  rich  heiress,  and  which  he  evidently  regarded  as 
without  value,  or  even  as  ridiculous,  —  all  these  things, 
which  shocked  the  Cruchots  and  the  des  Grassins, 
pleased  Eugenie  so  deeplj'  that  before  she  slept  she 
dreamed  long  dreams  of  her  phoenix  cousin. 

The  loto-numbers  weve  drawn  very  slowly,  and  pres- 
ently the  game  came  suddenly  to  an  end.  La  Grande 
Nanon  entered  and  said  aloud :  "  Madame,  I  want  the 
sheets  for  monsieur's  bed." 

Madame  Grandet  followed  her  out.  Madame  des 
Grassins  said  in  a  low  voice :  "  Let  us  keep  our  sous 
and  stop  playing."  Each  took  his  or  her  two  sous 
from  the  chipped  saucer  in  which  they  had  been  put ; 
then  the  party  moved  in  a  body  toward  the  fire. 

' '  Have  you  finished  your  game  ?  "  said  Grandet, 
without  looking  up  from  his  letter. 

"  Yes,  yes!  "  replied  Madame  des  Grassins,  taking 
a  seat  near  Charles. 

Eugenie,  prompted  by  a  thought  often  born  in  the 
heart  of  a  young  girl  when  sentiment  enters  it  for  the 
first  time,  left  the  room  to  go  and  help  her  mother 
and  Nanon.  Had  an  able  confessor  then  questioned 
her  she  would,  no  doubt,  have  avowed  to  him  that  she 
thought  neither  of  her  mother  nor  of  Nanon,  but  was 
pricked  by  a  poignant  desire  to  look  after  her  cousin's 
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room  and  concern  herself  with  her  cousin ;  to  supply 
what  might  be  needed,  to  remedj'  anj-  forgetfulness,  to 
see  that  all  was  done  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
suitable  and  elegant ;  and,  in  fact,  she  arrived  in  time 
to  prove  to  her  mother  and  Nanon  that  everything  still 
remained  to  be  done.  She  put  into  Nanon's  head  the 
notion  of  passing  a  warming-pan  between  the  sheets. 
She  herself  covered  the  old  table  with  a  cloth  and  re- 
quested Nanon  to  change  it  everj-  morning ;  she  con- 
vinced  her  mother  that  it  was  necessarj'  to  light  a  good 
Are,  and  persuaded  Nanon  to  bring  up  a  great  pile  of 
wood  into  the  corridor  without  saying  anj'thing  to  her 
father.  She  ran  to  get,  from  one  of  the  corner-shelves 
of  the  hall,  a  tray  of  old  lacquer  which  was  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  late  Monsieur  de  la  Bertelliere, 
catching  up  at  the  same  time  a  six-sided  crystal  goblet, 
a  little  tarnished  gilt  spoon,  an  antique  flask  engraved 
with  cupids,  all  of  which  she  put  triumphantly  on  the 
corner  of  her  cousin's  chimney-piece.  More  ideas  surged 
through  her  head  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  than  she 
had  ever  had  since  she  came  into  the  world. 

"  Mamma,''  she  said,  "  mj' cousin  will  never  bear  the 
smell  of  a  tallow  candle  ;  suppose  we  buy  a  wax  one  ?  " 
And  she  darted,  swift  as  a  bird,  to  get  the  flve-franc 
piece  which  she  had  just  received  for  her  monthly 
expenses.     "  Here,  Nanon,''  she  cried,  "  quick  !  " 

"  What  will  your  father  say  ?  "     This  terrible  remon- 
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strance  was  uttered  by  Madame  Grandet  as  she  beheld 
her  daughter  armed  with  an  old  Sevres  sugar-basin 
which  Grandet  had  brought  home  from  the  chateau  of 
Froidfrond.  "  And  where  will  you  get  the  sugar?  Are 
yOQ  crazy  ?  " 

"  Mamma,  Nanon  can  buy  some  sugar  as  well  as  the 
candle." 

"  But  your  father  ?  "    • 

"  Surel3-  his  nephew  ought  not  to  go  without  a  glass 
of  eau  sucree/     Besides,  he  will  not  notice  it." 

'  •  Your  father  sees  everything,"  said  Madame  Gran- 
det, shaking  her  head. 

Nanon  hesitated  ;  she  knew  her  master. 

"  Come,  Nanon,  go,  —  because  it  is  my  birthday." 

Nanon  gave  a  loud  laugh  as  she  heard  the  first  lit- 
tle jest  her  young  mistress  had  ever  made,  and  then 
obeyed  her. 

While  Eugenie  and  her  mother  were  trying  to  em- 
bellish the  bedroom  assigned  hj  Monsieur  Grandet  for 
his  nephew,  Charles  himself  was  the  object  of  Madame 
des  Grassins'  attentions ;  to  all  appearance  she  was 
setting  her  cap  at  him. 

"You  are  very  courageous,  monsieur,"  she  said  to 
the  young  dandy,  "  to  leave  the  pleasures  of  the  capital 
at  this  season  and  take  up  your  abode  in  Saumur. 
But  if  we  do  not  frighten  j'^ou  away,  you  will  find  there 
are  some  amusements  even  here." 
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She  threw  him  the  ogling  glance  of  the  provinces, 
where  women  put  so  much  prudence  and  reserve  into 
their  eyes  that  they  impart  to  them  the  prudish  concu- 
piscence peculiar  to  certain  ecclesiastics  to  whom  all 
pleasure  is  either  a  theft  or  an  error.  Charles  was  so 
completely  out  of  his  element  in  this  abode,  and  so  far 
from  the  vast  chateau  and  the  sumptuous  life  with 
which  his  fancy  had  endowed  his  uncle,  that  as  he 
looked  at  Madame  des  Grassins  he  perceived  a  dim 
likeness  to  Parisian  faces.  He  gracefully  responded 
to  the  species  of  invitation  addressed  to  him,  and  be- 
gan very  naturally  a  conversation,  in  which  Madame 
des  Grassins  graduallj'  lowered  her  voice  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  confidences  she 
was  making.  With  her,  as  with  Charles,  there  was  the 
need  of  conference ;  so  after  a  few  moments  spent  in 
coquettish  phrases  and  a  little  serious  jesting,  the  clever 
provincial  said,  thinking  herself  unheard  l\v  the  others, 
who  were  discussing  the  sale  of  wines  which  at  that 
season  filled  the  heads  of  ever}'  one  in  Saumur,  — 

"  Monsieur,  if  you  will  do  us  the  honor  to  come  and 
see  us,  3'ou  will  give  as  much  pleasure  to  my  husband 
as  to  m3'self.  Our  salon  is  the  only  one  in  Saumur 
where  you  will  find  the  higher  business  circles  mingling 
with  the  nobility.  We  belong  to  both  societies,  who 
meet  at  our  house  simply  because  they  find  it  amusing. 
My  husband  —  I  say  it  with  pride  --  is  as  much  valued 
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by  the  one  class  as  by  the  other.  We  will  try  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  j'our  visit  here.  If  j'ou  stay  all  the 
time  with  Monsieur  Grandet,  good  heavens  !  what  will 
become  of  you?  Your  uncle  is  a  sordid  miser  who 
thinks  of  nothing  but  his  vines  ;  your  aunt  is  a  pious 
soul  who  can't  put  two  ideas  together ;  and  your  cousin 
is  a  little  fool,  without  education,  perfectly  common,  no 
fortune,  who  will  spend  her  life  in  darning  towels." 

"  She  is  really  very  nice,  this  woman,"  thought 
Charles  Grandet  as  he  duly  responded  to  Madame  des 
Grassins'  coquetries. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  wife,  that  you  are  taking  posses- 
sion of  monsieur,"  said  the  stout  banker,  laughing. 

On  this  remark  the  notary  and  the  president  said  a 
few  words  that  were  more  or  less  significant ;  but  the 
abb^,  looking  at  them  slyly,  brought  their  thoughts  to 
a  focus  by  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  saying  as  he 
handed  round  his  snuff-box :  "  Who  can  do  the  honors 
of  Saumur  for  monsieur  so  well  as  madame  ?  " 

"  Ah  ■  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  monsieur  I'abb^  ?  " 
demanded  Monsieur  des  Grassins. 

"  I  mean  it  in  the  best  possible  sense  for  you,  for 
madame,  for  the  town  of  Saumur,  and  for  monsieur," 
said  the  wily  old  man,  turning  to  Charles. 

The  Abb^  Cruchot  had  guessed  the  conversation  be- 
tween Charles  and  Madame  des  Grassins  without  seem- 
ing to  pay  attention  to  it. 
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"Monsieur,"  said  Adolphe  to  Charles  with  an  air 
which  he  tried  to  make  free  and  eas3',  "  I  don't  know 
whether  you  remember  me,  but  I  had  the  honor  of 
dancing  as  j'our  vis-a-vis  at  a  ball  given  bj'  the  Baron 
de  Nucingen,  and  —  " 

"Perfectlj-;  I  remember  perfectlj',  monsieur,"  an- 
swered Charles,  pleased  to  find  himself  the  object  of 
general  attention. 

' '  Monsieur  is  your  son  ?  "  he  said  to  Madame  des 
Grassins. 

The  abh6  looked  at  her  mahciously. 

"  Yes,^  monsieur,''  she  answered. 

' '  Then  j'ou   were   very  young   when   j'ou   were  in 
Paris?"  said  Charles,  addressing  Adolphe. 
r    "  You  must  know,  monsieur,"  said  the  abbe,  "  that 
we  :send  them  to  Babylon  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned." 
.  Madame  des  Grassins   examined  the   abb^   with   a 
glance  of  extreme  penetration. 

"It  is  onl3'  in  the  provinces,"  he  continued,  "that 
}'Ou.will  find  women  of  thirty  and  more  j'ears  as  fresh 
as  madame,  here,  with  a  son  about  to  take  his  degree. 
I  almost  fancy  mj'self  back  in  the  days  when  the  young 
men  stood  on  chairs  in  the  ball-rooms  to  see  you  dance, 
madame,"  added  the  a,bb6,  turning  to  his  female  adver- 
sary.    "  To  me,  your  triumphs  are  but  of  3-esterd_ay;^' 

".The. old  rogue!"  thought  Madame  des  Grassins; 
"  can  he  have  guessed  mj-  intentions?" 
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' '  It  seems  that  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  of  success 
ill  Saumur,"  thought  Charles  as  he  unbuttoned  his 
great-coat,  put  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat,  and  cast 
a  glance  into  the  far  distance,  to  imitate  the  attitude 
which  Chantrej'  has  given  to  Lord  Byron. 

The  inattention  of  Pere  Qrandet,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  the  preoccupation  of  mind  into  which  the  reading 
of  the  letter  had  plunged  him,  did  not  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  notary  and  the  president,  who  tried  to  guess 
the  contents  of  the  letter  by  the  almost  imperceptible 
motions  of  the  miser's  face,  which  was  then  under  the 
full  light  of  the  candle.  He  maintained  the  habitual 
calm  of  his  features  with  evident  difHcultj' ;  we  may,  in 
fact,  picture  to  ourselves  the  countenance  such  a  man 
endeavored  to  preserve  as  he  read  the  fatal  letter  which 
here  follows :  — 

My  Brother,  —  It  is  almost  twenty-three  years  since  we 
have  seen  each  other.  My  marriage  was  the  occasion  of  our 
last  interview,  after  which  we  parted,  and  both  of  us  were 
happy.  Assuredly  I  could  not  then  foresee  that  you  would 
one  day  be  the  prop  of  the  family  whose  prosperity  you  then 
predicted. 

When  you  hold  this  letter  within  your  hands  I  shall  be  no 
longer  living.  In  the  position  I  now  hold  I  cannot  survive 
the  disgrace  of  bankruptcy.  I  have  waited  on  the  edge  of 
the  gulf  until  the  last  moment,  hoping  to  save  myself.  The 
end  has  come,  I  must  sink  into  it.  The  double  bankruptcies 
of  my  broker  and  of  Roguin,  my  notary,  have  carried  off  my 
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last  resources  and  left  me  nothing.  I  have  the  bitterness  of 
owing,  nearly  four  millions,  with  assets  not  more  than  twenty- 
flve  per  cent  in  value  to  pay  them.  The  wines  in  my  ware- 
houses suffer  from  the  fall  in  prices  caused  by  the  abundance 
and  quality  of  your  vintage.  In  three  days  Paris  will  cry 
out:  "Monsieur  Grandet  was  a  knave!"  and  I,  an  honest 
man,  shall.be  lying  in  my  winding-sheet  of  infamy.  I  de- 
prive my  son  of  a  good  name,  which  I  have  stained,  and  the 
fortune  of  his  mother,  which  I  have  lost.  He  knows  nothing 
of  all  this,  —  my  unfoi'tunate  child  whom  I  idolize!  We 
parted  tenderly.  He  was  ignorant,  happily,  that  the  last 
beatings  of  my  heart  were  spent  in  that  farewell.  Will  he 
not  some  day  curse  me?  My  brother,  my  brother!  the  curses 
of  our  children  are  horrible ;  they  can  appeal  against  ours,  but 
theirs  are  irrevocable.  Grandet,  you  are  my  elder  brother, 
you  owe  me  your  protection ;  act  for  me  so  that  Charles  may 
cast  no  bitter  words  upon  my  grave !  My  brother,  if  I  were 
writing  «pith  my  blood,  with  my  tears,  no  greater  anguish 
could  I  put  into  this  letter,  —  nor  as  great,  for  then  I  should 
weep,  I  should  bleed,  I  should  die,  I  should  suffer  no  more, 
but  now  I  suffer  and  look  at  death  with  dry  eyes. 

"  From  henceforth  you  are  my  son's  father;  he  has  no  rela- 
tions, as  you  well  know,  on  his  mother's  side.  Why  did  I 
not  consider  social  prejudices?  Why  did  I  yield  to  love? 
Why  did  I  marry  the  natural  daughter  of  a  great  lord? 
Charles  has  no  family.  Oh,  my  unhappy  son!  my  son! 
Listen,  Grandet!  I  implore  nothing  for  myself ,— besides, 
your  property  may  not  be  large  enough  to  cany  a  mortgage 
of  three  millions,  —  but  j^ormy  son !  Brother,  my  suppliant 
hands  are  clasped  as  I  think  of  you;  behold  them!  Grandet, 
I  confide  my  son  to  you  in  dying,  and  I  look  at  the  means  of 
death  with  less  pain  as  I  think  that  you  will  be  to  him  a 
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father.  He  loved  me  well,  my  Charles;  I  was  good  to  him, 
I  never  thwarted  him;  he  will  not  curse  me.  Ah,  you  will 
see !  he  is  gentle,  he  is  like  his  mother,  he  will  cause  you  no 
grief.  Poor  boy !  accustomed  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  lus- 
ui-y,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  privations  to  which  you  and  I 
were  condemned  by  the  poverty  of  our  youth.  And  I  leave 
him  ruined!  alone!  Yes,  all  my  friends  will  avoid  him, 
and  it  is  I  who  have  brought  this  humiliation  upon  him ! 
Would  that  I  had  the  force  to  send  him  with  one  thrust  into 
the  heavens  to  his  mother's  side !  Madness !  I  come  back  to 
my  disaster  —  to  his.  I  send  him  to  you  that  you  may  tell 
him  in  some  fitting  way  of  my  death,  of  his  future  fate. 
Be  a  father  to  him,  but  a  good  father.  Do  not  tear  him  all 
at  once  from  his  idle  life,  it  would  kill  him.  I  beg  him  on 
my  knees  to  renounce  all  rights  that,  as  his  mother's  heir,  he 
may  have  on  my  estate.  But  the  prayer  is  supei-fiuous ;  he  is 
honorable,  and  he  will  feel  that  he  must  not  appear  among 
my  creditors.  Bring  him  to  see  this  at  the  right  time;  re- 
veal to  him  the  hard  conditions  of  the  life  I  have  made  for 
him :  and  if  he  still  has  tender  thoughts  of  me,  tell  him  in 
my  name  that  all  is  not  lost  for  him.  Yes,  work,  labor, 
which  saved  us  both,  may  give  him  back  the  fortune  of 
which  I  have  deprived  him;  and  if  he  listens  to  his  father's 
voice  as  it  reaches  him  from  beyond  the  grave,  he  will  go  to 
the  Indies.  My  brother,  Charles  is  an  upright  and  courageous 
young  man:  give  him  the  wherewithal  to  make  his  venture; 
he  will  die  sooner  than  not  repay  you  the  funds  which  you 
may  lend  him.  Grandet!  if  you  will  not  do  this,  you  will 
lay  up  for  yourself  remorse.  Ah,  should  my  child  find 
neither  tenderness  nor  succor  in  you,  I  would  call  down  the 
vengeance  of  God  upon  your  cruelty! 
If  I  had  been  able  to  save  something  from  the  wreck,  I 
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might-have  had  the  right  to  leave  him  at  least  a  portion  of 
his  mother's  property;  but  my  last  monthly  payments  have 
absorbed  everything.  I  did  not  wish  to  die  uncertain  of  my 
child's  fate ;  I  hoped  to  feel  a  sacred  promise  in  a  clasp  of 
your  hand  which  might  have  warmed  my  heart:  but  time 
fails  me.  While  Charles  is  journeying  to  you  I  shall  be 
preparing  my  assignment.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  the 
order  and  good  faith  of  my  accounts  that  my  disaster  comes 
neither  from  a  faulty  life  nor  from  dishonesty.  It  is  for 
my  son's  sake  that  I  strive  to  do  this. 

Farewell,  my  brother!  May  the  blessing  of  God  be; 
yours  for  the  generous  guardianship  I  lay  upon  you,  and 
which,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  accept.  A  voice  will  hence- 
forth and  forever  pray  for  you  in  that  world  where  we  must 
all  go,  and  where  I  am  now  as  you  read  these  lines. 

Victoe-Ange-Gillaume  Geandet. 

"  So  you  are  talking?  "  said  Pere  Grandet  as  he  care- 
fully folded  the  letter  in  its  original  creases  and  put  it 
into  his  waistcoat-pocket.  He  looked  at  his  nephew 
with  a  humble,  timid  air,  beneath  which  he  hid  his  feel- 
ings and  his  calculations.  "Have  you  warmed  your- 
self?" he  said  to  him. 

"  Thoroughlj',  my  dear  uncle." 

"Well,  where  are  the  women?"  said  his  uncle,  al- 
ready forgetting  that  his  nephew  was  to  sleep  at  the 
house.  At  this  moment  Eugenie  and  Madame  Grandet 
returned. 

"Is  the  room  all  ready?"  said  Grandet,  recovering 
his  composure. 
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"  Yes,  father." 

"  Well  then,  my  nephew,  if  you  are  tired,  Nanon  shall 
show  you  your  room.  It  is  n't  a  dandy's  room  ;  but  you 
will  excuse  a  poor  vine-grower  who  never  has  a  penny 
to  spare.     Taxes  swallow  up  everything.'' 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  intrude,  Grandet,"  said  the 
banker;  "you  maj'  want  to  talk  with  j'our  nephew, 
and  therefore  we  will  bid  you  good-night." 

At  these  words  the  assembly  rose,  and  each  made  a 
parting  bow  in  keeping  with  his  or  her  own  character. 
The  old  notary  went  to  the  door  to  fetch  his  lantern 
and  came  back  to  light  it,  oflfering  to  accompany  the 
des  Grassins  on  their  waj'.  Madame  des  Grassins  had 
not  foreseen  the  incident  which  brought  the  evening 
prematurely  to  an  end,  her  servant  therefore  had  not 
arrived. 

"Will  j'ou  do  me  the  honor  to  take  my  arm,  ma- 
dame?"  said  the  abbe. 

"Thank  you,  monsieur  I'abbe,  but  I  have  my  son," 
she  answered  dryly. 

"Ladies  cannot  compromise  themselves  with  me," 
said  the  abbd. 

"Take  Monsieur  Cruchot's  arm,"  said  her  hus- 
band. 

The  abbd  walked  off  with  the  pretty  lady  so  quickly 
that  they  were  soon  some  distance  in  advance  of  the 
carayan. 
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"  That  is  a  good-looking  3'oung  man,  madame,"  he 
said,  pressing  her  arm.  "  Good-bj-  to  the  grapes,  the 
vintage  is  done.  It  is  all  over  with  us.  We  may  as 
well  say  adieu  to  Mademoiselle  Grandet.  Eugenie  will 
belong  to  the  dandy.  Unless  this  cousin  is  enamoured 
of  some  Parisian  woman,  your  son  Adolphe  will  find 
another  rival  in  —  " 

"Not  at  all,  monsieur  I'abbe.  This  young  man 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  Eugenie  is  a  little  fool,  —  a  girl 
without  the  least  freshness.  Did  you  notice  her  to- 
night?    She  was  as  yellow  as  a  quince." 

"  Perhaps  you  made  the  cousin  notice  it?" 

"  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  —  " 

"Place  j-ourself  always  beside  Eugenie,  madame, 
and  j-ou  need  never  take  the  trouble  to  say  anything 
to  the  young  man  against  his  cousin  ;  he  will  make  his 
own  comparisons,  which  — " 

"Well,  he  has  promised  to  dine  with  me  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"  Ah  !  if  you  only  would,  madame  —  "  said  the  abbe. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  wish  me  to  do,  monsieur  I'abbe? 
Do  you  mean  to  offer  me  bad  advice?  I  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  thirtj'-nine,  without  a  stain  upon  my 
reputation,  thank  God !  to  compromise  myself  now, 
even  for  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  You  and 
I  are  of  an  age  when  we  both  know  the  meaning 
of   words.      For  an   ecclesiastic,   you  certainly  have 
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ideas  that  are  very  incongruous.     Fie!  it  is  wortliy 
of  Faublas!" 

"You  have  read  Faublas?" 

"No,  monsieur  I'abb^  ;  I  meant  to  say  the  Liaisons 
dangereuses." 

"Ah!  that  boolr  is  infinitely  more  moral,"  said  the 
abb^,  laughing.  "  But  j^ou  make  me  out  as  wicked  as  a 
yojmg  man  of  the  present  daj- ;  I  only  meant  —  " 

"Do  you  dare  to  tell  me  you  were  not  thinking  of 
putting  wicked  things  into  my  head?  Is  n't  it  per- 
fectly clear?  If  this  young  man  —  who  I  admit  is  very 
good-looking  —  were  to  make  love  to  me,  he  would  not 
think  of  his  cousin.  In  Paris,  I  know,  good  mothers 
do  devote  themselves  in  this  way  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  their  children  ;  but  we  live  in  the  provinces, 
monsieur  I'abbe." 

"Yes,  madame." 

"  And,"  she  continued,  "  I  do  not  want,  and  Adolphe 
himself  would  not  want,  a  hundred  millions  bought  at 
such  a  price." 

"  Madame,  I  said  nothing  about  a  hundred  millions  ; 
that  temptation  might  be  too  great  for  either  of  us  to 
withstand.  Only,  I  do  think  thait  an  honest  woman 
m^,}'  permit  herself,  in  all  honor,  certain  harmless  little 
coquetries,  which  are,  in  fact,  part  of  her  social  dut}', 
and  which  —  " 

"Po  you  think  so?" 
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"  Are  we  not  bound,  madame,  to  make  ourselves 
agreeable  to  each  other? —  Permit  me  to  blow  my 
nose. —  I  assure  jou,  madame,"  he  resumed,  "that 
the  3'oung_  gentleman  ogled  j'ou  through  his  glass  in 
a  more  flattering  manner  than  he  put  on  when  he 
looked  at  me ;  but  I  forgive  him  for  doing  homage  to 
beauty  in  preference  to  old  age  — " 

"•  It  is  quite  apparent,"  said  the  president  in  his  loud 
voice,  "that  Monsieur  Grandet  of  Paris  has  sent  his 
son  to  Saumur  with  extremelj-  matrimonial  intentions." 

"  But  in  that  case  the  cousin  would  n't  have  fallen 
among  us  like  a  cannon-ball,"  answered  the  nbtarj'. 

"That  doesn't  prove  anything,"  said  Monsieur  des 
Grassins ;  "the  old  miser  is  always  making  mysteries." 

"  Des  Grassins,  my  friend,  I  have  invited  the  young 
man  to  dinner.  You  must  go  and  ask  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Larsonniere  and  the  du  Hautoj's,  with  the 
beautiful  demoiselle  du  Hautoj-,  of  course.  I  hope  she 
will  be  properly  dressed  ;  that  jealous  mother  of  hers 
does  make  such  a  fright  of  her !  Gentlemen,  I  trust 
that  j'ou  will  all  do' us  the  honor  to  come,"  she  added, 
stopping  the  procession  to  address  the  two  Cruehots. 

"Here  you  are  at  home,  madame,"  said  the  notary. 

After  bowing  to  the  three  des  Grassins,  the  three 
Cruehots  returned  home,  applying  their  provincial  ge- 
nius for  analysis  to  studying,  under  all  its  aspects,  the 
great  event  of  the  evening,  which  undoubtedly  changed 
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the  respective  positions  of  Grassinists  and  Cruchotines. 
The  admirable  common-sense  which  guided  all  the 
actions  of  these  great  machinators  made  each  side 
feel  the  necessitj'  of  a  momentarj'  alliance  against  a 
common  enemy.  Must  they  not  mutually  hinder  Euge- 
nie from  loving  her  cousin,  and  the  cousin  from  thinking 
of  Eug&iie?  Could  the  Parisian  resist  the  influence  of 
treacherous  insinuations,  soft-spoken  calumnies,  slan- 
ders full  of  faint  praise  and  artless  denials,  which 
should  he  made  to  circle  incessantly  about  him  and 
•  deceive  him  ? 
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IV. 

When  the  four  relations  were  left  alone,  Monsieur 
Grandet  said  to  his  nephew,  — 

"  We  must  go  to  bed.  It  is  too  late  to  talk  about 
the  matters  which  have  brought  3'ou  here  ;  to-morrow 
we  will  take  a  suitable  moment.  We  breakfast  at  eight 
o'clock ;  at  midday  we  eat  a  little  fruit  or  a  bit  of 
bread,  and  drink  a  glass  of  white  wine ;  and  we  dine, 
like  the  Parisians,  at  five  o'clock.  That's  the  order 
of  the  da3^  If  j'ou  like  to  go  and  see  the  town  and 
the  environs  3'ou  are  free  to  do  so.  You  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  mj'  occupations  do  not  permit  me  to  accom- 
pany you.  You  may  perhaps  hear  people  say  that  I 
am  rich, — Monsieur  Grandet  this,' Monsieur  Grandet 
that.  I  let  them  talk ;  their  gossip  does  not  hurt 
my  credit.  But  I  have  not  a  pennj' ;  I  work  in  my 
old  age  like  an  apprentice  whose  worldlj'  goods  are  a 
bad  plane  and  two  good  arms.  Perhaps  you'll  soon 
know  3'ourself  what  a  frauc  costs  when  3-ou  have  got 
to  sweat  for  it.     Nanon,  where  are  the  candles?  " 

"  I  trust,  my  nephew,  that  you  will  find  all  jou 
want,"  said  Madame  Grandet;  "but  if  yon  should 
need  anything  else,  3-ou  can  call  Xanon." 
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"  My  dear  aunt,  I  shall  need  nothing ;  I  have,  I  be- 
lieve, brought  everything  with  me.  Permit  me  to  bid 
you  good-night,  and  my  young  cousin  also." 

Charles  took  a  lighted  wax  candle  from  Nanon's 
hand,  —  an  Anjou  candle,  very  j'ellow  in  color,  and  so 
shopworn  that  it  looked  like  tallow  and  deceived  Mon- 
sieur Grandet,  who,  incapable  of  suspecting  its  presence 
under  his  roof,  did  not  perceive  this  magnificence. 

"  I  will  show  you  the  waj,"  he  said. 

Instead  of  leaving  the  hall  by  the  door  which  opened 
under  the  archway,  Grandet  ceremoniously  went 
through  the  passage  which  divided  the  hall  from  the 
kitchen.  A  swing-door,  furnished  with  a  large  ^  oval 
pane  of  glass,  shut  this  passage  from  the  staircase,  so 
as  to  fend  off  the  cold  air  which  rushed  through  it. 
But  the  north  wind  whistled  none  the  less  keenly  in 
winter,  and,  in  spite  of  the  sand-bags  at  the  bottom  of 
the  doors  of  the  living-room,  the  temperature  within 
could  scarcely  be  kept  at  a  proper  height.  Nanon  went 
to  bolt  the  outer  door ;  tlien  she  closed  the  hall  and 
let  loose  a  wolf-dog,  whose  bark  was  so  strangled  that 
he  seemed  to  have  laryngitis.  This  animal,  noted  for 
his  ferocity,  recognized  no  one  but  Nanon ;  the  two 
untutored  children  of  the  fields  understood  each  other. 

When  Charles  saw  the  yellow,  smoke-stained  walls 
of  the  well  of  the  staircase,  where  each  worm-eaten 
step   shook   under  the   heavy   foot-fall  of    his   uncle, 
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bis  expectations  began  to  sober  more  and  more.  He 
fancied  himself  in  a  hen-roost.  His  aunt  and  cousin, 
to  whom  he  turned  an  inquiring  look,  were  so  used  to 
the  staircase  that  they  did  not  guess  the  cause  of  his 
amazement,  and  took  the  glance  for  an  expression  of 
friendliness,  which  they  answered  by  a  smile  that  made 
him  desperate. 

"  Why  the  devil  did  my  father  send  me  to  such  a 
place  ?  "  he  said  to  himself. 

"When  they  reached  the  first  landing  he  saw  three 
doors  painted  in  Etruscan  red  and  without  casings,  — 
doors  sunk  in  the  dusty  walls  and  provided  with  iron 
bars,  which  in  fact  were  bolts,  each  ending  with  the 
pattern  of  a  flame,  as  did  both  ends  of  the  long  sheath 
of  the  lock.  The  first  door  at  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
which  opened  into  a  room  directlj'  above  the  kitchen, 
was  evidently  walled  up.  In  fact,  the  only  entrance  to 
that  room  was  through  Grandet's  bedchamber  ;  the  room 
itself  was  his  office.  The  single  window  which  lighted 
it,  on  the  side  of  the  court,  was  protected  by  a  lattice 
of  strong  iron  bars.  No  one,  not  even  Madame  Gran- 
det, had  permission  to  enter  it.  The  old  man  chose 
to  be  alone,  like  an  alchemist  in  his  laboratory.  There, 
no  doubt,  some  hiding-place  had  been  ingeniously  con- 
structed ;  there  the  title-deeds  of  propertj-  were  stored  ; 
there  hung  the  scales  with  which  to  weigh  the  louis ; 
there  were  devised,  by  night  and   secretly,  the   esti- 
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mates,  the  profits,  the  receipts,  so  that  business  men, 
finding  Grandet  prepared  at  all  points,  imagined  that 
he  got  his  cue  from  fairies  or  demons  ;  there,  no  doubt, 
while  Nanon's  loud  snoring  shook  the  rafters,  while  the 
wolf-dog  watched  and  3-awned  in  the  courtyard,  while 
Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Grandet  were  quietly  sleep- 
ing, came  the  old  copper  to  cuddle,  to  con  over,  to 
caress  and  clutch  and  clasp  his  gold.  The  walls  were 
thick,  the  screens  sure.  He  alone  had  the  key  of  this 
laboratory,  where — so  people  declared  —  he  studied  the 
maps  oh  which  his  fruit-trees  were  marked,  and  calcu- 
lated his  profits  to  a  vine,  and  alinost  to  a  twig. 

The  door  of  Eugenie's  chamber  was  opposite  to  the 
walled-up  entrance  to  this  room.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  landing  were  the  appartements  of  the  married  pair,  • 
which  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  house.  Madame 
Grandet  had  a  room  next  to  that  of  Eugenie,  which 
was  entered  through  a  glass  door.  The  master's  cham- 
ber was  separated  from  that  of  his  wife  by  a  partition, 
and  from  the  mysterious  strong-room  by  a  thick  wall. 
Pere  Grandet  lodged  his  nephew  on  the  second  floor, 
in  the  high  mansarde  attic  which  was  above  his  own 
bedroom,  so  that  he  might  hear  him  if  the  j'oung  man 
took  it  into  his  head  to  go  and  come.  When  Eugenie 
and  her  mother  reached  the  middle  of  the  landing  they 
kissed  each  other  for  good-night ;  then  with  a  few  words 
of  adieu  to  Charles,  cold  upon  the  lips,  but  certainly 
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very  warm  in  the  heart  of  the  J'oung  girl,  thej-  with- 
drew into  their  own  chambers. 

"  Here  you  are  in  your  room,  my  nephew,"  said  Pere 
Grandet  as  he  opened  the  door.  ' '  If  you  need  to  go 
out,  call  Nanon ;  without  her,  beware !  the  dog  would 
eat  you  up  without  a  word.  Sleep  well.  Good-night. 
Ha !  whj^  thej-  have  made  you  a  fire  !  "  he  cried. 

At  this  moment  Nanon  appeared  with  the  warming 
pan. 

"  Here  's  something  more  !  "  said  Monsieur  Grandet. 
"Do  jou  take  mj'  nephew  for  a  lying-in  woman? 
Carry  off  your  brazier,  Nanon  !  " 

"But,  monsieur,  the  sheets  are  damp,  and  this  gen- 
tleman is  as  delicate  as  a  woman." 

"  Well,  go  on,  as  you  've  taken  it  into  your  head," 
said  Grandet,  pushing  her  by  the  shoulders;  "but 
don't  set  things  on  fire."  So  saj'ing,  the  miser  went 
down-stairs,  grnmbling  indistinct  sentences. 

Charles  stood  aghast  in  the  midst  of  his  trunks.  Af- 
ter casting  his  eyes  on  the  attic-walls  covered  with 
that  yellow  paper  sprinkled  with  bouquets  so  well 
known  in  dance-houses,  on  the  fireplace  of  ribbed 
stone  whose  very  look  was  chilling,  on  the  chairs  of 
yellow  wood  with  varnished  cane  seats  that  seemed  to 
have  more  than  the  usual  four  angles,  on  the  open 
night-table  capacious  enough  to  hold  a  small  sergeant- 
at-arms,   on   the  meagre  bit  of  rag-carpet   beside  the 
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bed,  On  the  tester  whose  cloth  valance  shook  as  if,  de- 
voured by  moths,  it  was  about  to  fall,  he  turned  gravely 
to  la  Grande  Nanon  and  said,  — 

"  Look  here  !  my  dear  woman,  just  tell  me,  —  am  I 
in  the  house  of  Monsieur  Grandet,  formerly  mayor  of 
Saumur,  and  brother  to  Monsieur  Grandet  of  Paris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur;  and  a  very  good,  a  very  kind,  a 
very  perfect  gentleman.  Shall  1  help  you  to  unpack 
your  trunks  ?  " 

"Faith J  yes,  if  you  will,  my  old  trooper.  Didn't 
yoQ  serve  in  the  marines  of  the  Imperial  Guard  ?  " 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  "  laughed  Nanon.  "  What 's  that,  — ■ 
the  marines  of  the  guard?  Is  it  salt?  Does  it  go  in 
the  water  ?  " 

"  Here,  get  me  my  dressing-gown  out  of  that  valise  ; 
there  's  the  key.'' 

Nanon  was  wonder-strucli  by  the  sight  of  a  dressing- 
gown  made  of  green  silk,  brocaded  with  gold  flowers 
of  an  antique  design. 

"  Are  you  going  to  put  that  on  to  go  to  bed  with? " 
she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  what  a  beautiful  altar-cloth  it  would 
make  for  the  parish  church !  My  dear  darling  mon- 
sieur, give  it  to  the  church,  and  j'ou  'U  save  your  soul ; 
if  you  don't,  you'll  lose  it.  Oh,  how  nice  you  look 
in  it !     I  must  call  mademoiselle  to  see  you." 
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"  Come,  Nanon,  if  Nanon  j'ou  are,  hold  your  tongue ; 
let  me  go  to  bed.  I'll  arrange  m^'  things  to-morrow. 
If  my  dressing-gown  pleases  j'ou  so  much,  you  shall  save 
your  own  soul.  I  'm  too  good  a  Christian  not  to  give 
it  to  you  when  I  go  away,  and  you  can  do  what  you 
like  with  it." 

Nanon  stood  rooted  to  the  gi-ound,  gazing  at  Charles 
and  unable  to  put  faith  in  his  words. 

"  Good  night,  Xauon." 

"  What  in  the  world  have  I  come  here  for?"  thought 
Charles  as  he  went  to  sleep.  "My  father  is  not  a 
fool ;  my  journey  must  have  some  object.  Pshaw ! 
put  off  serious  thought  till  the  morrow,  as  some  Greek 
idiot  said." 

"  Blessed  Virgin  !  how  charming  he  is,  my  cousin  !  " 
Eugenie  was  saying,  interrupting  her  prayers,  which 
that  night  at  least  were  never  finished. 

Madame  Grandet  had  no  thoughts  at  all  as  she  went 
to  bed.  She  heard  the  miser  walking  up  and  down  his 
room  through  the  door  of  communication  which  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  partition.  Like  all  timid  women, 
she  had  studied  the  character  of  her  lord.  Just  as  the 
petrel  foresees  the  storm,  she  knew  bj'  imperceptible 
signs  when  an  inward  tempest  shook  her  husband ;  and 
at  such  times,  to  use  an  expression  of  her  own,  she 
"feigned  dead." 

Grandet  gazed   at   the   door  lined  with    sheet-iron 
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which  he  had  lately  put  to  his  sanctum,  and  said  to 
himself,  — 

"  What  a  crazy  idea  of  my  brother  to  bequeath 
his  son  to  me  !  A  fine  legacy !  I  have  not  fifty  francs 
to  give  him.  What,  are  fifty  francs  to  a  dandy  who 
looked  ab  my  barometer  as  if  he  meant  to  malie  fire- 
wood ofit!" 

In  thinking  over  the  consequences  of  that  legacy  of 
anguish  Grandet  was  perhaps  more  agitated  than  his 
brother  had  been  at  the  moment  of  writing  it. 

"  I  shall  have  that  golden  robe,"  thought  Nanon, 
who  went  to  sleep  tricked  out  in  her  altar-cloth,  dream- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  her  life  of  flowers,  embroidery, 
and  damask,  just  as  Eugenie  was  dreaming  of  love. 

In  the  pure  and  monotonous  life  of  young  girls  there 
comes  a  delicious  hour  when  the  sun  sheds  its  rays 
into  their  soul,  when  the  flowers  express  their  thoughts, 
when  the  throbbings  of  the  heart  send  upward  to  the 
brain  their  fertilizing  warmth  and  melt  all  thoughts  into 
a  vague  desire,  —  day  of  innocent  melancholy  and  of 
dulcet  joj-8 !  When  babes  begin  to  see,  they  smile ; 
when  a  j'oung  girl  first  perceives  the  sentiment  of 
nature,  she  smiles  as  she  smiled  when  an  infant.  If 
light  is  the  first  love  of  life,  is  not  love  a  light  to  the 
heart?  The  moment  to  see  within  the  veil  of  earthlj 
things  had  come  for  Eugenie. 
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An  early  riser,  like  all  provincial  girls,  she  was 
up  betimes  and  said  her  praj-ers,  and  then  began  the 
business  of  dressing,  —  a  business  which  henceforth 
was  to  have  a  meaning.  First  she  brushed  and 
smoothed  her  chestnut  hair  and  twisted  its  heavy 
masses  to  the  top  of  her  head  with  the  utmost  care, 
preventing  the  loose  tresses  from  straying,  and  giv- 
ing to  her  head  a  symmetrj'  which  heightened  the 
timid  candor  of  her  face ;  for  the  simplicity  of  these 
accessories  accorded  well  with  the  innocent  sincerity 
of  its  lines.  As  she  washed  her  hands  again  and 
again  in  the  cold  water  which  hardened  and  reddened 
the  skin,  she  looked  at  her  handsome  round  arms  and 
asked  herself  what  her  cousin  did  to  make  his  hands 
so  softly  white,  his  nails  so  delicately  curved.  She  put 
on  new  stockings  and  her  prettiest  shoes.  She  laced 
her  corset  straight,  without  skipping  a  single  ej^elet. 
And  then,  wishing  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to 
appear  to  advantage,  she  felt  the  joy  of  having  a  new 
gown,  well  made,  which  rendered  her  attractive. 

As  she  finished  her  toilet  the  clock  of  the  parish 
church  struck  the  hour ;  to  her  astonishment,  it  was 
onljf  seven.  The  desire  of  having  plenty  of  time  for 
dressing  carefully  had  led  her  to  get  up  too  early. 
Ignorant  of  the  art  of  retouching  everj'  curl  and  study- 
ing everj'  effect,  Eugenie  simply  crossed  her  arms,  sat 
down  by  the  window,  and  looked  at  the  court-yard,  the 
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narrow  garden,  and  tiie  high  terraced  walls  that  over- 
topped it :  a  dismal, 'hedged-in  prospect,  yet  not  wholly 
devoid  of  those  mysterious  beauties  which  belong  to 
solitary  or  uncultivated  nature.  Near  the  kitchen  was 
a  well  surrounded  by  a  curb,  with  a  pulley  fastened 
to  a  bent  iron  rod  clasped  by  a  vine  whose  leaves 
were  withered,  reddened,  and  shrivelled  by  the  sea- 
son. From  thence  the  tortuous  shoots  straggled  to 
the  wall,  clutched  it,  and  ran  the  whole  length  of 
the  house,  ending  near  the  wood-pile,  where  the  logs 
were  ranged  with  as  much  precision  as  the  books  in  a 
library.  The  pavement  of  the  court-yard  showed  the 
black  stains  produced  in  time  by  lichens,  herbage,  and 
the  absence  of  all  movement  or  friction.  The  thick 
walls  wore  a  coating  of  green  moss  streaked  with  wav- 
ing brown  lines,  and  the  eight  stone  steps  at  the 
bottom  of  the  court-yard  which  led  up  to  the  gate  of 
the  garden  were  disjointed  and  hidden  beneath  tall 
plants,  like  the  tomb  of  a  knight  buried  by  his  widow 
in  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  Above  a  foundation  of 
moss-grown,  crumbling  stones  was  a  trellis  of  rotten 
wood,  half  fallen  from  decay ;  over  them  clambered 
and  intertwined  at  will  a  mass  of  clustering  creepers. 
On  each  side  of  the  latticed  gate  stretched  the  crooked , 
arms  of  two  stunted  apple-trees.  Three  parallel  walks, 
gravelled  and  separated  from  each  other  by  square 
beds,  where  the  earth  was  held  in  by  box-borders,  made 
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the  garden,  which  terminated,  beneath  a  terrace  of  the 
old  walls,  in  a  group  of  lindens. >  At  the  farther  end 
were  raspberrj^-bushes ;  at  the  other,  near  the  house, 
an  immense  walnut-tree  drooped  its  branches  almost 
into  the  window  of  the  miser's  sanctum. 

A  clear  day  and  the  beautiful  autumnal  sun  common 
to  the  banks  of  the  Loire  were  Ijeginning  to  melt  the 
hoar-frost  which  the  night  had  laid  on  these  picturesque 
objects,  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  plants  which  swathed 
the  garden  and  the  court-3'ard.  Eugenie  found  a  novel 
charm  in  the  aspect  of  things  lately  so  insignificant  to 
her.  A  thousand  confused  thoughts  came  to  birth  in 
her  mind  and  grew  there,  as  the  sunbeams  grew  with- 
out along  the  wall.  She  felt  that  impulse  of  delight, 
vague,  inexplicable,  which  wraps  the  moral  being  as 
a  cloud  wraps  the  physical  body.  Her  thoughts  were 
all  in  keeping  with  the  details  of  this  strange  landscape, 
§,nd  the  harmonies  of  her  heart  blended  with  the  har- 
monies of  nature.  When  the  sun  reached  an  angle 
of  the  wall  where  the  "  Venus-hair"  of  southern  climes 
drooped  its  tliick  leaves,  lit  with  the  changing  colors  of 
a  pigeon's  breast,  celestial  raj's  •  of  hope  illumined  the 
future  to  her  eyes,  and  thenceforth  she  loved  to  gaze 
upon  that  piece  of  wall,  on  its  pale  flowers,  its  blue 
harebells,  its  wilting  herbage,  with  which  she  mingled 
memories  as  tender  as  those  of  childhood.  The  noise 
made  by  each  leaf  as  it  fell  from  its  twig  in  the  void 
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of  that  echoing  court  gave  answer  to  the  secret  ques- 
tionings of  the  young  girl,  who  could  have  staj'ed  there 
the  livelong  day  without  perceiving  the  iiight  of  time. 
Then  came  tumultuous  heavings  of  the  soul.  She  rose 
often,  went  to  her  glass,  and  looked  at  herself,  as  an 
author  in  good  faith  looks  at  his  work  to  criticise  it 
and  blame  it  in  his  own  mind. 

"  I  am  not  beautiful  enough  for  him  !  "  Such  was 
Eugenie's  thought,  —  a  humble  thought,  fertile  in  suf- 
fering. The  poor  girl  did  not  do  herself  justice ;  but 
modestj',  or  rather  fear,  is  among  the  first  of  love's 
N'irtues.  Eugenie  belonged  to  the  tj'pe  of  children  with 
sturdy  constitutions,  such  as  we  see  among  the  lesser 
bourgeoisie,  whose  beauties  always  seem  a  little  vulgar  ; 
and  yet,  though  she  resembled  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the 
lines  of  her  figure  were  ennobled  by  the  softer  Christian 
sentiment  which  purifies  womanhood  and  gives  it  a 
distinction  unknown  to  the  sculptors  of  antiquity.  She 
had  an  enormous  head,  with  the  masculine  3'et  delicate 
/  forehead  of  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  and  graj'  eyes,  to 
which  her  chaste  life,  ,  penetrating  fully  into  them, 
carried  a  flood  of  light.  The  features  of  her  round 
face,  formerly  fresh  and  rosy,  were  at  one  time  swollen 
by  the  small-pox,  which  destroj'ed  the  velvet  texture 
of  the  skin,  though  it  kindly  left  no  other  traces,  and 
her  cheek  was  still  so  soft  and  delicate  that  her  mother's 
kiss  made  a  rnomentary  red  mark   upon  it.    Her  nose 
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was  somewhat  too  thick,  but  it  harmonized  well  with 
the  vermilion  mouth,  whose  lips,  creased  in  man3'  lines, 
were  full  of  love  and  kindness.  The  throat  was  ex- 
quisitely' round.  The  bust,  well  curved  and  carefully 
covered,  attracted  the  eye  and  inspired  revery.  It 
lacked,  no  doubt,  the  grace  which  a  fitting  dress  can 
bestow ;  but  to  a  connoisseur  the  non-flexibility  of  her 
figure  had  its  own  charm.  Eugenie,  tall  and  stronglj' 
made,  had  none  of  the  prettiness  which  pleases  the 
masses  ;  but  she  was  beautiful  with  a  beauty  which 
the  spirit' recognizes,  and  none  but  artists  truly  love. 
A  painter  seeking  here  below  for  a  type  of  Mary's 
celestial  purity,  searching  womankind  for  those  proud 
modest  ej-es  which  Raphael  divined,  for  those  virgin 
lines,  often  due  to  chances  of  conception,  which  the 
modesty  of  Christian  life  alone  can  bestow  or  keep 
unchanged, — such  a  painter,  in  Idve  with  his  ideal, 
would  have  found  in  the  face  of  Eugenie  the  innate 
nobleness  that  is  ignorant  of  itself ;  he  would  have  seen 
beneath  the  calmness  of  that  brow  a  world  of  love  ;  he 
would  have  felt,  in  the  shape  of  the  eyes,  in  the  fall 
of  the  eyelids,  the  presence  of  the  nameless  something 
that  we  call  divine.  Her  features,  the  contour  of  her 
head,  which  no  expression  of  pleasure  had  ever  altered 
or  wearied,  were  like  the  lines  of  the  horizon  softly 
traced  in  the  far  distance  across  the  tranquil  lakes. 
That  calm  and  rosy  countenance,  margined  with  light 
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like  a  lovely  full-blown  flower,  rested  the  mind,  held 
the  ej-e,  and  imparted  the  charm  of  the  conscience  that 
was  there  reflected.  Engdnie  was  standing  on  the 
shore  of  life  where  joung  illusions  flower,  where  daisies 
are  gathered  with  delights  erelong  to  be  unknown ; 
and  thus  she  said,  looking  at  her  image  in  the  glass, 
unconscious  as  j'et  of  love :  "I  am  too  ugly ;  he  will 
not  notice  me." 

Then  she  opened  the  door  of  her  chamber  which  led 
to  the  staircase,  and  stretched  out  her  neck  to  listen 
for  the  household  noises.  "  He  is  not  up,"  she  thought, 
hearing  Nanon's  morning  cough  as  the  good  soul  went 
and  came,  sweeping  out  the  halls,  lighting  her  fire, 
chaining  the  dog,  and  speaking  to  the  beasts  in  the 
stable.  Eugenie  at  once  went  down  and  ran  to  Nanon, 
who  was  milking  the  cow. 

"Nanon,  my  good  Nanon,  make  a  little  cream  for 
my  cousin's  breakfast." 

"Why,  mademoiselle,  you  should  have  thought  of 
that  yesterda3',"  said  Nanon,  bursting  into  a  loud  peal 
of  laughter.  ' '  I  can't  make  cream.  Your  cousin  is 
a  darling,  a  darling !  oh,  that  he  is  !  You  should  have 
seen  him  in  his  dressing-gown,  all  silk  and  gold !  I 
saw  him,  I  did  !  He  wears  linen  as  fine  as  the  surplice 
of  monsieur  le  cur^." 

"Nanon,  please  make  us  a  galette." 

"  And  who  '11  give  me  wood  for  the  oven,  and  flour 
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and  butter  for  the  cakes  ?"  said  Nanon,  who  in  her 
function  of  prime-minister  to  Grandet  assumed  at  times 
enormous  importance  in  the  ej-es  of  Eugenie  and  her 
mother.  "  Mustn't  rob  the  master  to  feast  the  cousin. 
You  ask  him  for  butter  and  flour  and  wood  :  he  's  \o\vc 
father,  perhaps  he  '11  give  j'ou  some.  See !  there  he  is 
now,  coming  to  give  out  the  provisions." 

Eugenie  escaped  into  the  garden,  quite  frightened  as 
she  heard  the  staircase  shaking  under  her  father's  step. 
Already  she  felt  the  effects  of  that  virgin  modesty 
and  that  special  consciousness  of  happiness  which  lead 
us  to  fancj',  not  perhaps  without  reason,  that  our 
thoughts  are  graven  on  our  foreheads  and  are  open 
to  the  ejes  of  all.  Perceiving  for  the  first  time  the 
cold  nakedness  of  her  father's  house,  the  poor  girl  felt 
a  sort  of  rage  that  she  could  not  put  it  in  harmonj'  with 
her  cousin's  elegance.  She  felt  the  need  of  doing 
something  for  him,  —  what,  she  did  not  know.  In- 
genuous and  truthful,  she  followed  her  angelic  nature 
without  mistrusting  her  impressions  or  her  feelings. 
The  mere  sight  of  her  cousin  had  wakened  within  her  the 
natural  yearnings  of  a  woman,  —  yearnings  that  were  • 
the  more  likely  to  develop  ardently-  because,  having 
reached  her  twenty-third  year,  she  was  in  the  plenitude 
of  her  intelligence  and  her  desires.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  her  heart  was  full  of  terror  at  the  sight  of  her 
father ;  in  him  she  saw  the  master  of  her  fate,  and  she 
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fancied  herself  guilty  of  wrorig-rdoing  in  hiding  from  his 
knowledge  certain  thoughts.  She  walked  with  hasty 
steps,  surprised  to  breathe  a  purer  air,  to  feel  the  sun's 
rays  quickening  her  pulses,  to-  absorb  from  their  heat 
a  moral  warmth  and  a  new.  life.  As  she  turned  over 
in  her  mind  some  .stratagem  .bj'  which  to  get  the  cake, 
a  quarrel  —  an  event  as  rare  as  the  sight  of  swallows 
in  winter  —  broke  oiit  between  la  Grande  Nanon  and 
Grandet.  Armed  with  his  keys,  the  master  had  come 
to  dole  out  provisions  for  the  da3's  consumption. 
"Is  there  any  bread  left  from  yesterday  ?"  he  .said 
to  Nanon. 

"  Not  a  crumb,  monsieur." 

Grandet  took  a  large  round  loaf,  well  floured  and 
moulded  in  one  of  the  flat  baskets  which  they  use  for 
baking  in  Anjou,  and  was  about  to  cut  it,  when  Nanon 
said  to  him,  — 

"We  are  five,  to-day,  monsieur." 

"That's  true,''  said  Grandet,  "but  your  loaves 
weigh  six  pounds  ;  there '11  be  some  left.  Besides,  these 
young  fellows  from  Paris  don't  eat  bread,  you'll  see." 

"  Then  they  must  ea.t  frippe  ?  "  said  Nanon. 

Frippe  is  a  word  of  the  local  lexicon  of  Anjou, 
and  means  any  accompaniment  of  bread,  from  but- 
ter which  is  spread  upon  it,  the  commonest  kind  of 
frippe^  to  peach  preserve,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  frippes  ;  those  who  in  their ..ehildho.Qd.  have  licked 
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the  frippe  and  left  the  bread,  will  comprehend  thn 
meaning  of  Nanon's  speech. 

"No,"  answered  Grandet,  "  thej-  eat  neither  bread 
noT  frippe  ;  they  are  something  like  marriageable  girls.'' 

After  ordering  the  meals  for  the  day  with  his  usual 
parsimonj-,  the  goodman,  having  locked  the  closets 
containing  the  supplies,  was  about  to  go  towards  the 
fruit-garden,  when  Nanon  stopped  him  to  saj-,  — 

' '  Monsieur,  give  me  a  little  flour  and  some  butter, 
and  I  '11  make  a  galette  for  the  j'oung  ones." 

"  Are  3'ou  going  to  pillage  the  house  on  account  of 
my  nephew  ? " 

"  I  was  n't  thinking  any  more  of  3'our  nephew  than 
I  was  of  your  dog,  —  not  more  than  3-ou  think  yourself ; 
for,  look  here,  j-ou  've  only  forked  out  six  bits  of  sugar. 
I  want  eight." 

"What's  all  this,  Nanon?  I  have  never  seen  j-ou 
like  this  before.  What  have  you  got  in  your  head? 
Are  you  the  mistress  here?  You  sha'n't  have  more 
than  six  pieces  of  sugar." 

"  Well,  then,  how  is  your  nephew  to  sweeten  his 
coffee?" 

"  With  two  pieces  ;  I  '11  go  without  myself." 

"  Go  without  sugar  at  your  age  !  I'd  rather  buy  30U 
some  out  of  my  own  pocket." 

"  Mind  your  own  business." 

In  spite  of  the  recent  fall  in  prices,  sugar  was  still 
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in  Grandet's  eyes  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  colonial 
products  ;  to  him  it  was  always  six  francs  a  pound.  The 
necessity  of  economizing  it,  acquired  under  the  Empire, 
had  grown  to  be  the  most  inveterate  of  his  habits. 
All  women,  e^en  the  greatest  ninnies,  know  how  to 
dodge  and  double  to  get  their  ends  ;  Nanon  abandoned 
the  sugar  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  galette. 

"Mademoiselle!"  she  called  through  the  window, 
"do  j-ou  want  some  galette f" 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Eugenie. 

"Come,  Nanon,"  said  Grandet,  hearing  his  daugh- 
ter's voice,  "see  here."  He  opened  the  cupboard 
where  the  flour  was  kept,  gave  her  a  cupful,  and 
added  a  few  ounces  of  butter  to  the  piece  he  had 
alread3'  cut  off. 

"  I  shall  want  wood  for  the  oven,"  said  the  implac- 
able Nanon. 

"Well,  take  what  j^ou  want,"  he  answered  sadlj'; 
"  but  in  that  case  you  must  make  us  a  fruit-tart,  and 
you  '11  cook  the  whole  dinner  in  the  oven.  In  that  way 
you  won't  need  two  fires." 

"Goodness!"  cried  Nanon,  "you  needn't  tell  me 
that." 

Grandet  cast  a  look  that  was  wellnigh  paternal  upon 
his  faithful  deputy. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  she  cried,  when  his  back  was 
turned,  "we  shall  have  the  galette." 
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Pfere  Grandet  returned  from  the  garden  with  the 
fruit  and  arranged  a  plateful  on  the  kitchen-table. 

"Just  see,  monsieur,"  said  Nanon,  "what  prettj- 
boots  3'our  nephew  has.  What  leather!  wh}-  it" smells 
good!  What  does  he  clean  it  with,  I  wonder?  Am 
I  to  put  your  egg-polish  on  it?" 

"Nanon,  I  think  eggs  would  injure  that  Icind  of 
leather.  Tell  him  you  don't  know  how  to  black  mo- 
rocco ;  yes,,  that 's  morocco.  He  will  get  j'ou  some- 
thing himself  in  Saumur  to  polish  those  boots  with.  I 
have  heard  that  they  put  sugar  into  the  blacking  to 
make  it  shine." 

"They  look  good  to  eat,"  said  the  cook,  putting 
the  boots  to  her  nose.  "  Bless  me  I  if  they  don't 
smell  like  madame's  eau  -  de  -  cologne.  Ah!  how 
funny !  '' 

"  Funny  !  "  said  her  master.  "  Do  j'ou  call  it  funnj- 
to  put  more  monej"  into  boots  than  the  man  who  stands 
in  them  is  worth  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  when  Grandet  returned  the 
second  time,  after  locking  the  fruit-garden,  "  won't  you 
have  the  pot-au-feu  put  on  once-  or  twice-  a  week  on 
account  of  your  nephew?" 
-"Yes;'^-  _      -      ..  -   :  : 

"  Am  I  to  go  to  the  butcher's  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.-  We  will  make  the Isroth  of  fowls  ; 
the  farmers  will   bring  them.     I  shall  tell  Cornoiller 
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to'  shoot  some  crows ;  they  make  the  best  soup  in  the 
world." 

"  Is  n't  it  true,  monsieur,  that  crows  eat  the  dead?" 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Nanon.  They  eat  what  they  can 
get,  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Don't  we  all  live  on  the 
dead?    What  are  legacies?  " 

Monsieur  Grandet,  having  no  further  orders  to 
give,  drew  out  his  watch,  and  seeing  that  he  had 
half  an  hour  to  dispose  of  before  breakfast,  he  took 
his  hat,  went  and  kissed  his  daughter,  and  said  to  her  : 

"  Do  you  want  to  come  for  a  walk  in  the  fields, 
down  by  the  Loire  i*     I  have  something  to  do  there." 

Eugenie  fetched  her  straw  bonnet,  lined  with  pink 
taffeta ;  then  the  father  and  daughter  went  down  the 
winding  street  to  the  shore. 

"Where  are  j'ou  going  at  this  early  hour?"  said 
Cruchot,  the  notary,  meeting  them. 

"To  see  something,"  answered  Grandet,  not  duped 
by  the  matutinal  appearance  of  his  friend. 

When  Pere  Grandet  went  to  "  see  something,"  the 
notary  knew  by  experience  there  was  something  to  be 
got  by  going  with  him  ;  so  he  went. 

"Come,  Cruchot,"  said  Grandet,  "you  are  one  of 
my  friends.  I'll  show  you  what  folly  it  is  to  plant 
poplar-trees  on  good  ground." 

"Do  you  call  the  sixty  thousand  francs  that  you 
pocketed  for  those   that  were  in  your  fields  down  by 
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the  Loire,  foil}-?"  said  Maitre  Cruchot,  opening  his 
e^'es  witii  amazement.  "What  luck  j"ou  have  had! 
To  cut  down  your  trees  at  the  verj'  time  tiiey  ran 
short  of  white- wood  at  Nantes,  and  to  sell  them  at 
thirt}-  francs ! " 

Eugenie  listened,  without  knowing  that  she  ap- 
proached the  most  solemn  moment  of  her  whole  life, 
and  that  the  notary  was  about  to  bring  down  upon  her 
head  a  paternal  and  supreme  sentence.  Gi'andet  had 
now  reached  the  magnificent  fields  which  he  owned  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  whei-e  thirtj-  workmen  were 
emplo3-ed  in  clearing  awa^-,  filling  up,  and  levelling  the 
spots  formerlj'  occupied  bj*  the  poplars. 

"Maitre  Cruchot,  see  how  much  ground  this  tree 
once  took  up!  Jean,"  he  cried  to  a  laborer,  "  m-m- 
measure  with  5'our  r-r-rule,  b-both  ways." 
"  Four  times  eight  feet,"  said  tlie  man. 
"  Thirty-two  feet  lost,"  said  Grandet  to  Cruchot. 
"  I  had  three  hundred  poplars  in  this  one  line,  is  n't  that 
so?  "Well,  then,  three  h-h-hundred  times  thir- thirty-two 
lost  m-m-me  five  hundred  in  h-h-hay ;  add  twice  as 
much  for  the  side  rows,  —  fifteen  hundred  ;  the  middle 
rows  as  much  more.  So  we  may  c-c-call  it  a  th-thou- 
sand  b-b-bales  of  h-h-haj-  — ." 

"Very  good,"  said  Cruchot,  to  help  out  his  friend; 
"a  thousand  bales  are  worth  about  six  hundred 
francs.'' 
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"  Say  t-t~ twelve  hundred,  be-c-cause  there  's  three  or 
four  hundred  francs  on  the  second  crop.  Well,  then, 
e-c-calculate  that  t-twelve  thousand  francs  a  year  for 
f-f- forty  years  with  interest  c-c-comes  to  — ." 

"  Say  sixty  thousand  francs,"  said  the  notary. 

"  I  am  willing  ;  c-c-comes  t-t-to  sixty  th-th-thousand. 
Very  good,"  continued  Grandet,  without  stuttering: 
' '  two  thousand  poplars  forty  years  old  will  only  yield 
me  fifty  thousand  francs.  There 's  a  loss.  I  have 
found  that  myself,"  said  Grandet,  getting  on  his  high 
horse.  "  Jean,  fill  up  all  the  holes  except  those  at  the 
bank  of  the  river  ;  there  you  are  to  plant  the  poplars  I 
have  bought.  Plant  'em  there,  and  they  '11  get  nourish- 
ment from  the  government,"  he  said,  turning  to  Cru- 
chot  and  giving  a  slight  motion  to  the  wen  on  his  nose, 
which  expressed  more  than  the  most  ironical  of  smiles. 

' '  True  enough  ;  poplars  should  only  be  planted  on 
poor  soil,"  said  Cruchofr,  amazed  at  Grandet's  calcu- 
lations. 

"  Y-y-yes,  monsieur,"  answered  the  old  man  satiri- 
cally. 

Eugenie,  who  was  gazing  at  the  sublime  scenery  of 
the  Loire,  and  paying  no  attention  to  her  father's 
reckonings,  presently  turned  an  ear  to  the  remarks  of 
Cruchot  when  she  heard  him  say,  — 

"  So  you  have  brought  a  son-in-law  from  Paris.  All 
Saumur  is  talking  about  your  nephew.     I   shall  soon 
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have  the  marriage-contract  to  draw  up,  hey!  Pere 
Grandet?" 

"  You  g-g-got  up  very  early  to  t-t-tell  me  that,"  said 
Grandet,  accompanying  the  remark  with  a  motion  of 
his  wen.  "  Well,  old  c-c-comra-ade,  I  '11  be  frank,  and 
t-t-tell  you  what  you  want  t-t-to  know.  I  would 
rather,  do  j'ou  see,  f-f-ling  mj'  daughter  into  the  Loire 
than  g-g-give  her  to  her  c-c-cousin.  You  ma}-  t-t-tell 
that  everywhere,  —  no,  never  mind ;  let  the  world 
t-t-talk." 

This  answer  dazzled  and  blinded  the  young  girl  with 
sudden  light.  The  distant  hopes  upspringing  in  her 
heart  bloomed  suddenlj-,  became  real,  tangible,  like  a 
cluster  of  flowers,  and  she  saw  them  cut  down  and  wilt- 
ing on  the  earth.  Since  the  previous  evening  she  bad  at- 
tached herself  to  Charles  by  all  those  links  of  happiness 
which  bind  soul  to  soul ;  from  henceforth  suffering  was  to 
rivet  them.  Is  it  not  the  noble  destinj'  of  women  to  be 
more  moved  by  the  dark  solemnities  of  grief  than  by  the 
splendors  of  fortune  ?  How  was  it  that  fatherlj'  feeling 
had  died  out  of  her  father's  heart?  Of  what  crime  had 
Charles  been  guiltj^ ?  Mysterious  questions!  Already 
her  dawning  love,  a  mjsterj'  so  profound,  was  wrap- 
ping itself  in  mysterj'.  She  walked  back  trembling  in 
all  her  limbs  ;  and  when  she  reached  the  gloomj'  street, 
lately  so  joj-ous  to  her,  she  felt  its  sadness,  she  breathed 
the  melancholy  which  time  and  events  had  printed  there. 
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None  of  love's  lessons  lacked.  A  few  steps  from  their 
own  door  she  went  on  before  her  father  and  waited  at 
the  threshold.  But  Grandet,  who  saw  a  newspaper  in 
the  notary's  hand,  stopped  short  and  asked,  — 

"  How  are  the  Funds?  " 

"  You  never  listen  to  my  advice,  Grandet,"  answered 
Cruchot.  "Buy  soon;  you  will  still  make  twenty  per 
cent  in  two  years,  besides  getting  an  excellent  rate  of 
interest,  —  five  thousand  a  year  for  eighty  thousand 
francs  flftj-  centimes." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  answered  Grandet,  rubbing 
his  chin. 

"  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  notary. 

"  Well,  what?  "  cried  Grandet ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment CruChot  put  the  newspaper  under  his  eyes  and  said : 

"Bead  that!" 

"  Monsieur  Grandet,  one  of  the  most  respected  merchants 
in  Paris,  blew  his  brains  out  yesterday,  after  making  his 
usual  appearance  at  the  Bourse.  He  had  sent  his  resignation 
to  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  had  also 
resigned  his  functions  as  a  judge  of  the  commercial  courts. 
The  failures  of  Monsieur  Roguin  and  Monsieur  Souchet,  his 
broker  and  his  notary,  had  ruined  him.  The  esteem  felt  for 
Monsieur  Grandet  and  the  credit  he  enjoyed  were  neverthe- 
less such  that  he  might  have  obtained  the  necessary  assist- 
ance from  other  business  houses.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  honorable  a  man  should  have  yielded  to  momentary 
despair,"  etc. 
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"I  knewit,"  said  the  old  Tvine-grower  to  the  notary. 

The  words  sent  a  chill  of  horror  through  Maitre  Cru- 
ehot,  who,  notwithstanding  his  impassibilitj'  as  a  notary, 
felt  the  cold  running  down  his  spine  as  he  thought  that 
Grandet  of  Paris  had  possibly  implored  in  vain  the 
millions  of  Grandet  of  Saumur. 

"  And  his  son,  so  joj'ous  3'esterda3'  — " 

"He  knows  nothing  as  yet,"  answered  Grandet, 
with  the  same  composure. 

"Adieu!  Monsieur  Grandet,"  said  Cruchot,  who 
now  understood  the  state  of  the  case,  and  went  oflf 
to  reassure  Monsieur  de  Bonfons. 

On  entering,  Grandet  found  breakfast  ready.  Ma- 
dame Grandet,  round  whose  neck  Eugenie  had  flung  her 
arms,  kissing  her  with  the  quick  effusion  of  feeling  often 
caused  bj'  secret  grief,  was  already  seated  in  her  chair 
on  castors,  knitting  sleeves  for  the  coming  winter. 

"  You  can  begin  to  eat,"  said  Nanon,  coming  down- 
stairs four  steps  at  a  time  ;  ' '  the  young  one  is  sleeping 
like  a  cherub.  Isn't  he  a  darling  with  his  ej-es  sTiut? 
I  went  in  and  I  called  him  :  no  answer." 

"Let  him  sleep,"  said  Grandet;  "he'll  wake  soon 
enough  to  hear  ill-tidings." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Eugenie,  puttmg  into  her 
coffee  the  two  little  bits  of  sugar  weighmg  less  than 
half  an  ounce  which  the  old  miser  amused  himself  by 
cutting   up   in   his  leisure  hours.      Madame  Grandet, 
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W-M  did  not  dare  to -put  tlie  question,  gazed  at  het 
husband. 

■"His  fether  has  blown  Ills  brains  out."  .  — 

"My  uncle?"  said  Eugenie. 

"  Poor  young  man  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Grandet. 

"Poor  indeed!"  said  Grandet;  "he  isn't  worth  a 
sou!" 

"Eh!  poor  boy,  and  he's  sleeping  like  the  \mg  of 
the  world!""  said  Nanon  in  a  gentle  voice. 

Eugenie  stopped  eating.  Her  heart  was  wrung,  as 
the  young  heart  is  wrung  when  pity  for  the  suffering 
of  one  she  loves  overflows,  for  the  first  time,,  the  whole 
being  of  a  woman.    The  poor  girl  wept.    : 

"What  are  you  crying  about?  You  didn't  know 
your  uncle,"  said  her  father,  giving  her  one  of  those 
hungry  tigerish  looks  he  doubtless  threw  upon  his  piles 
of  gold. 

"But,  monsieur,"  said  Nanon,  "who  wouldn't  feel 
pity  for  the  poor  young  man,  sleeping  there  like  a 
wooden  shoe,  without  knowing  what's  coming?" 

"I  didn't  speak  to  you,  Nanon.  Hold  your 
tongue !  " 

Eugenie  learned  at  that  moment  that  the  woman 
who  loves  must  be  able  to  hide  her  feelings.  She  did 
not  answer. 

"You  will  say  nothing  to  him  about  it,  Ma'ame  Gran- 
det, till  I  return,"  said  the  old  man.     "I  have  to  go 
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and  stiaighten  the  line  of  my  hedge  along  the  high- 
road. I  shall  be  baok  at  noon,  in  time  for  the  second 
breakfast,  and  then  I  wUl  talk  with  my  nephew  about 
his  affairs.  As  for  j'ou,  Mademoiselle  Eugenie,  if  it  is 
for  that  dandy  you  are  crying,  that's  enough,  child. 
He's  going  off  like  a  shot  to  the  Indies.  You  will 
never  see  him  again." 

The  father  took  his  gloves  from  the  brim  of  his  hat, 
put  them  on  with  his  usual  composure,  pushed  them  in 
place  by  shoving  the  lingers  of  both  hands  together, 
and  went  out. 

''Mamma,  I  am  suffocating!"  cried  Eugenie  when 
she  was  alone  with  her  mother ;  "I  ha^e  never  suffered 
like  this. " 

Madame  Grandet,  seeing  that  she  turned  pale,  opened 
the  window  and  let  her  breathe  fresh  air. 

"  I  feel  better  !  "  said  Eugenie  after  a  moment. 

This  nervous  excitement  in  a  nature  hitherto,  to  all 
appearance,  calm  and  cold,  re-acted  on  Madame  Gran- 
det ;  she  looked  at  her  daughter  with  the  sympathetic 
intuition  with  which  mothers  are  gifted  for  the  objects 
of  their  tenderness,  and  guessed  all.  In  truth  the 
life  of  the  Hungarian  sisters,  bound  together  hy  a 
freak  of  nature,  could  scarcelj-  have  been  more  intimate 
than  that  of  Eugenie  and  her  mother,  —  alwajs  to- 
gether in  the  embrasure  of  that  window,  and  sleeping 
together  in  the  same  atmosphere. 
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"My  poor  child!"  said  Madame  Grandet,  taking 
Eugenie's  head  and  laying  it  upon  her  bosom. 

At  these  words  the  young  girl  raised  her  head,  ques- 
tioned her  mother  by  a  look,  and  seemed  to  search  out 
her  inmost  thought. 

"  Why  send  him  to  the  Indies?"  she  said.  "If  he 
is  unhappy,  ought  he  not  to  stay  with  us?  Is  he  not 
our  nearest  relation  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  child,  it  seems  natural;  but  your  father 
has  his  reasons :  we  must  respect  them." 

The  mother  and  daughter  sat  down  in  silence,  the 
former  upon  her  raised  seat,  the  latter  in  her  little  arm- 
chair, and  both  took  up  their  work.  Swelling  with 
gratitude  for  the  full  heart-understanding  her  mother 
had  given  her,  Eugenie  kissed  the  dear  hand,  saying,  — 

"  How  good  3'ou  are,  mj-  kind  mamma  ! " 

The  words  sent  a  -glow  of  light  into  the  motherly 
face,  worn  and  blighted  as  it  was  by  many  sorrows. 

"  You  like  him  ?  "  asked  Eugenie. 

Madame  Grandet  onlj-  smiled  in  reply.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  she  said  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Do  you 
love  him  alreadjr  ?     That  is  wrong." 

"  Wrong?  "  said  Eugenie.  "  Why  is  it  wrong  ?  You 
are  pleased  with  him,  Nanon  is  pleased  with  him  ;  why 
should  he  not  please  me?  Come,  mamma,  let  us  set 
the  table  for  his  breakfast." 

She  threw  down  her  work,  and  her  mother  did  the 
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same,  saying,  "Foolish  child!"  But  she  sanctioned 
the  child's  folly  by  sharing  it.  Eugenie  called 
Nanon. 

"  What  do  you  want  now,  mademoiselle?" 

"  Nanon,  can  we  have  cream  by  midday? " 

"Ah!  midday,  to  be  sure  you  can,"  answered  the 
old  servant. 

"  Well,  let  him  have  his  coflfee  very  strong ;  I  heard 
Monsieur  des  Grassins  say  that  they  make  the  coffee 
very  strong  in  Paris.     Put  in  a  great  deal." 

"  Where  am  I  to  get  it?  " 

"Buy  some." 

"  Suppose  monsieur  meets  me?" 

"  He  has  gone  to  his  fields." 

"I'll  run,  then.  But  Monsieur  Fessard  asked  me 
yesterday  if  the  Magi  had  come  to  stay  with  us  when 
I  bought  the  wax  caudle.  All  the  town  will  know  our 
goings-on." 

"  If  your  father  finds  it  out,"  said  Madame  Grandet, 
"  he  is  capable  of  beating  us." 

"Well,  let  him  beat  us;  we  will  take  his  Tslows  on 
our  knees." 

Madame  Grandet  for  all  answer  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven.  Nanon  put  on  her  hood  and  went  off.  Euge- 
nie got  out  some  clean  table-linen,  and  went  to  fetch 
a  few  bunches  of  grapes  which  she  had  amused  herself 
by  hanging  on  a  string  across  the  attic ;    she  walked 
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softly  along  the  corridor,  so  as  not  to  waken  her  cousin, 
and  she  could  not  help  listening  at  the  door  to  his  quiet 
breathing. 

"  Sorrow  is  watching  while  he  sleeps,"  she  thought. 

She  took  the  freshest  vine-leaves  and  arranged  her 
dish  of  grapes  as  coquettishly  as  a  practised  house- 
keeper might  have  done,  and  placed  it  triumphantly  on 
the  table.  She  laid  hands  on  the  pears  counted  out  by 
her  father,  and  piled  them  in  a  p3-ramid  mixed  with 
leaves.  She  went  and  came,  and  skipped  and  ran. 
She  would  have  liked  to  lay  under  contribution  every- 
thing in  her  father's  house ;  but  the  ke\'s  were  in  his 
pocket.  Nanon  came  back  with  two  fresh  eggs.  At 
sight  of  them  Eugenie  almost  hugged  her  round  the 
neck. 

"  The  farmer  from  Land?  had  them  in  his  basket. 
I  asked  him  for  them,  and  he  gave  them  to  me,  the 
darling,  for  nothing,  as  an  attention  I" 
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After  two  hours'  thought  and  care^  during  which 
Eugenie  jumped  up  twentj'  times  from  her  work  to  see 
if  the  coffee  were  boiling,  or  to  go  and  listen  to  the 
noise  her  cousin  made  in  dressing,  she  succeeded  in 
preparing  a  simple  little  breakfast,  very  inexpensive, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  departed  alarmingly  from  the 
inveterate  customs  of  the  house.  The  midda}' breakfast 
was  alwa3-s  taken  standing.  Each  took  a  slice  of 
■bread,  a  little  fruit  or  some  butter,  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
As  Eugenie  looked  at  the  table  drawn  up  near  the  fire 
with  an  arm-chair  placed  before  her  cousin's  plate,  at 
the  two  dishes  of  fruit,  the  egg-cup,  the  bottle  of  white 
wine,  the  bread,  and  the  sugar  heaped  up  in  a  saucer, 
she  trembled  in  all  her  limbs  at  the  mere  thought  of  the 
look  her  father  would  give  her  if  he  should  come  in 
at  that  moment.  She  glanced  often  at  the  clock  to 
see  if  her  cousin  could  breakfast  before  the  master's 
return. 

"Don't  be  troubled,  Eugenie;  if  your  father  comes 
in,  I  will  take  it  all  upon  myself,"  said  Madame 
Grandet. 
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Eugenie  could  not  repress  a  tear. 

"  Oh,  my  good  mother !  "  she  cried,  "  I  have  never 
loved  you  enough." 

Charles,  who  had  been  tramping  about  his  room  for 
some  time,  singing  to  himself,  now  came  down.  Hap- 
pily, it  was  only  eleven  o'clock.  The  true  Parisian  !  he 
had  put  as  much  dandyism  into  his  dress  as  if  he  were 
in  the  chateau  of  the  noble  lady  then  travelling  in  Scot- 
land. He  came  into  the  room  with  the  smiling,  cour- 
teous manner  so  becoming  to  3-outh,  which  made 
Eugenie's  heart  beat  with  mournful  joj'.  He  had  taken 
the  destruction  of  his  castles  in  Anjou  as  a  joke,  and 
came  up  to  his  aunt  gaylj'. 

"  Have  you  slept  well,  dear  aunt?  and  3'ou,  too,  my 
cousin?" 

"Very  well,  monsieur;  did  you?"  said  Madame 
Grandet. 

"I?  perfectly." 

"  You  must  be  hungry,  cousin,"  said  Eugenie ; 
"will  you  take  j'our  seat?" 

"  I  never  breakfast  before  midday;  I  never  get  up 
till  then.  However,  I  fared  so  badly  on  the  journey 
that  I  am  glad  to  eat  something  at  once.  Besides  —  " 
here  he  pulled  out  the  prettiest  watch  BrCguet  ever 
made.  "  Dear  me !  I  am  earl}',  it  is  only  eleven 
o'clock ! " 

"  Early?"  said  Madame  Grandet. 
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"Yes;  but  I  wanted   to  put  my  things  in  order. 
Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  something  to  eat,  —  any- , 
thing,  it  does  n't  matter  what,  a  chicken,  a  partridge." 

."  Holy  Virgin ! "  exclaimed  Nanon,  overhearing  the 
words. 

"A  partridge!"  whispered  Eugdnie  to  herself;  she 
would  gladly  have  given  the  whole  of  her  little  hoard 
for  a  partridge. 

"  Come  and  sit  down,"  said  his  aunt. 

The  young  dandy  let  himself  drop  into  an  easj'-chajr, 
just  as  a  pretty  woman  falls  gracefully  upon  a  sofa. 
Eugenie  and  her  mother  took  ordinary  chairs  and  sat 
beside  him,  near  the  fire. 

"Do  you  always  live  here?"  said  Charles,  thinking 
the  room  uglier  by  daylight  than  it  had  seemed  the 
night  before.  . 

"  Always,"  answered  Eugenie,  looking  at  him,  "ex- 
cept during  the  vintage.  Then  we  go  and  help  Nanon, 
and  live  at  the  Abbaye  des  Noyers." 

' '  Don't  3'ou  ever  take  walks  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  on  Sundaj'  after  vespers,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,"  said  Madame  Grandet,  "we  walk  on 
the  bi'idge,  or  we  go  and  watch  the  haymakers." 

"  Have  3'ou  a  theatre  ?  " 

.".Go  to  the  theatre!  "  exclaimed  Madame  Grandet, 
"see  a  play!  Why,  monsieur,  don't  you  know  it. is 
a  mortal  sin?" 
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"See-here,  monsieur,"  said  Nanon,  bringing  in  the 
eggs,  "  here  are  your  chickens, — ^in  the  shell." 

"Oh!  fresh  eggs,"  said-  Charles,  who,  hke  all  people 
accustomed  to  luxury,  had  alreadj'  forgotten  about  his 
partridge,  "  that  is  delicious  :  now,  if  you  will  give  me 
the  butter,  mj  good  girl." 

"  Butter !  then  3'ou  can't  have  the  galette." 

".Nanon,  bring  the  butter,"  cried  Eugenie. 

The  young  girl  watched  her  cousin  as  he  cut  his 
sippets,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  a  grisette  takes  in  a 
melodrama  where  innocence  and  virtue  triumph.  Charles, 
brought  up  by  a  charming  mother,  improved  and  trained 
by  a  woman  of  fashion,  had  the  elegant,  dainty,  fop- 
pish movements  of  a  coxcomb.  The  compassionate 
sympathy  and  tenderness  of  a  young  girl  possess  a 
power  that  is  actually  magnetic  ;  so  that  Charles,  find- 
ing himself  the  object  of  the  attentions  of  his  aunt  and 
cousin,  could  not  escape  the  influence  of  feelings  which 
flowed  towards  him,  as  it  were,  and  inundated  him.  He 
gave  Eugenie  a  bright,  caressing  look  full  of  kindness, 
—  a  look  which  seemed  itself  a  smile.  He  perceived, 
as  his  eyes  lingered  upon  her,  the  exquisite  harmony 
of  features  in  the  pure  face,  the  grace  Of  her  innocent 
attitude,  the  magic  clearness  of  the  ej'es,  where  young 
love  sparkled  and  desire  shone  unconsciouslj'. 

"Ah!  my  dear  cousin,  if  you  were  in  full  dress  at 
the  Opera,  I  assure  you  my  aunt's  words  would  come 
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true,  —  you  would  make  the  men  commit  the  mortal 
sin  of  envy,  and  the  women  the  sin  of  jealousy." 

The  compliment  went  to  Eugenie's  heart  and  set  it 
beating,  though  she  did  not  understand  its  meaning. 

"  Oh  !  cousin,"  she  said,  "  you  are  laughing  at  a  poor 
little  country  girl." 

"  If  you  knew  me,  my  cousin,  3'ou  would  know  that 
I  abhor  ridicule ;  it  withers  the  heart  and  jars  upon  all 
mj"  feelings."  Here  he  swallowed  his  buttered  sippet 
■  very  gracefully'.  "  IS'o,  I  reall3'  have  not  enough  mind 
to  make  fun  of  others ;  and  doubtless  it  is  a  great 
defect.  In  Paris,  when  they  want  to  disparage  a  man, 
they  say  •  '  He  has  a  good  heart.'  The  phrase  means  : 
'  The  poor  fellow  is  as  stupid  as  a  rhinoceros.'  But  as 
I  am  rich,  and  known  to  hit  the  bull's-eye  at  thirtj- 
p&ces  with  any  kind  of  pistol,  and  even  in  the  open 
fields,  ridicule  respects  me." 

"  Mj'  dear  nephew,  that  bespeaks  a  good  heart.'' 

"  You  have  a  very  prettj'  ring,"  said  Eugenie  ;  "is 
there  any  harm  in  asking  to  see  it  ?  " 

Charles  held  out  his  hand  after  loosening  the  ring, 
and  Eugenie  blushed  as  she  touched  the  pink  naUs  of 
her  cousin  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

"  See,  mamma,  what  beautiful  workmanship." 

"  My  !  there 's  a  lot  of  gold  !  "  said  Nanon,  bringing 
in  the  coffee. 

"  What  is  that?"  exclaimed  Charles,  laughing,  as  he 
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pointed  to  an  oblong  pot  of  brown  earthenware,  glazed 
on  the  inside,  and  edged  with  a  fringe  of  ashes,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  the  coffee-grounds  were  bubbling 
up  and  falling  in  the  boiling  liquid. 

"  It  is  boiled  coffee,"  said  Nanon. 

' '  Ah !  my  dear  aunt,  I  shall  at  least  leave  one 
beneficent  trace  of  my  visit  here.  You  are  indeed 
behind  the  age !  I  must  teach  you  to  make  good  coffee 
in  a  Chaptal  coffee-pot." 

He  tried  to  explain  the  process  of  a  Chaptal  coffee- 
pot. 

"  Gracious  !  if  there  are  so  many  things  as  all  that 
to  do,"  said  Nanon,  "  we  ma}'  as  well  give  up  our  lives 
to- it.  I  shall  never  make  coffee  that  way  ;  I  know  that ! 
Pray,  who  is  to  get  the  fodder  for  the  cow  while  I  make 
the  coffee?" 

"  I  will  make  it,"  said  Eugenie. 

"Child!"  said  Madame  Grandet,  looking  at  her 
daughter. 

The  word  recalled  to  their  minds  the  sorrow  that  was 
about  to  fall  upon  the  unfortunate  30ung  man ;  the 
three  women  were  silent,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  air 
of  commiseration  that  caught  his  attention. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  my  cousin?  "  he  said. 

"Hush!"  said  Madame  Grandet  to  Eugenie,  who 
was  about  to  answer;  "you  know,  my  daughter,  that 
your  father  charged  us  not  to  speak  to  monsieur—'" 
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"  Say  Charles,"  said  young  Grandet. 

"Ah!  j-ou  are  called  Charles?  What  a  beautiful 
name  !  "  cried  Eugeuie. 

Presentiments  of  evil  are  almost  always  justified. 
At  this  moment  Xanon,  Madame  Grandet,  and  Eugenie, 
who  had  all  three  been  thinking  with  a  shudder  of  the 
old  man's  return,  heard  the  knock  whose  echoes  they 
knew  but  too  well. 

"  There  '«  papa  !  "  said  Eugenie. 

She  removed  the  saucer  filled  with  sugar,  leaving 
a  few  pieces  on  the  table-cloth ;  Nanon  carried  off  the 
egg-cup ;  Madame  Grandet  sat  up  like  a  frightened 
hare.  It  was  evidentlj^  a  panic,  which  amazed  Charles, 
who  was  wholly  unable  to  understand  it. 

"  Why  !  what  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked. 

"  My  father  has  come,"  answered  Eugenie. 

"Well,  what  of  that?" 

Monsieur  Grandet  entered  the  room,  threw  his  keen 
eye  upon  the  table,  upon  Charles,  and  saw  the  whole 
thing. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  so  jou  have  been  making  a  feast  for  j'oui 
nephew ;  very  good,  verj'  good,  very  good  indeed ! " 
he  said,  without  stuttering.  ' '  When  the  cat 's  away, 
the  mice  will  play." 

"Feast!"  thought  Charles,  incapable  of  suspecting 
or  imagining  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  household. 

"  Give  me  my  glass,  Nanon,"  said  the  master. 
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Eugsnie  brought  the  glass.  Grandet  drew  a  horn- 
handled  knife  with  a  big  blade  from  his  breeches' 
pocket,  cut  a  slice  of  bread,  took  a  small  bit  of  butter, 
spread  it  carefulty  on  the  bread,  and  ate  it  standing. 
At  this  moment  Charles  was  sweetening  his  coffee. 
Pere  Grandet  saw  the  bits  of  sugar,  looked  at  his  wife, 
who  turned  pale,  and  made  three  steps  forward ;  he 
leaned  down  to  the  poor  woman's  ear  and  said,  — 

"  Where  did  j'ou  get  all  that  sugar?  " 

"  Nanon  fetched  it  from  Fessard's  ;  there  was  none." 

It  is  impossible  to  picture  the  profound  interest  the 
three  women  took  in  this  mute  scene.  Nanon  had  left 
her  kitchen  and  stood  looking  into  the  room  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Charles,  having  tasted  his  coffee,  found 
it  bitter  and  glanced  about  for  the  sugar,  which  Grandet 
had  alreadj'  put  away. 

"What  do  you  want?  "  said  his  uncle. 

"  The  sugar." 

"Put  in  more  milk,"  answered  the  master  of  the 
house ;  "your  coffee  will  taste  sweeter.'' 

Eugenie  took  the  saucer  which  Grandet  had  put 
away  and  placed  it  on  the  table,  looking  calmly  at 
her  father  as  she  did  so.  Most  assuredly',  the  Parisian 
woman  who  held  a  silken  ladder  with  her  feeble  arms 
to  facilitate  the  flight  of  her  lover,  showed  no  greater 
courage  than  Eugenie  displayed  when  she  replaced  the 
sugar  upon  the  table.     The  lover  rewarded  his  mistress 
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when  she  proudly  showed  him  her  beautiful  bruised  arm, 
and  bathed  ever\-  swollen  vein  with  tears  and  kisses 
till  it  was  cured  with  happiness.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  so  much  as  knew  the  secret  of  the  cruel 
agitation  that  shook  and  bruised  the  heart  of  his  cousin, 
crushed  as  it  was  bj'  the  look  of  the  old  miser. 

"  You  are  not  eating  your  breakfast,  wife." 

The  poor  helot  came  forward  with  a  piteous  look,  cut 
herself  a  piece  of  bread,  and  took  a  pear.  Eugenie 
boldly  offered  her  father  some  grapes,  saying,  — 

"Taste  my  preserves,  papa.  My  cousin,  j'ou  will 
eat  some,  will  you  not?  I  went  to  get  these  prettj' 
grapes  expressly  for  j'ou." 

"If  no  one  stops  them,  they  will  pillage  Saumur  for 
jou,  nephew.  When  j'Ou  have  finished,  we  will  go 
into  the  garden ;  I  have  something  to  tell  j'ou  which 
can't  be  sweetened." 

Eugenie  and  her  mother  cast  a  look  on  Charles  whose 
meaning  the  young  man  could  not  mistake. 

"What  is  it  you  mean,  uncle?  Since  the  death  of 
my  poor  mother  "  —  at  these  words  his  voice  softened  — 
"  no  other  sorrow  can  touch  me." 

"  My  nephew,  who  knows  by  what  afflictions  God  is 
pleased  to  try  us  ?  "  said  his  aunt. 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta,"  said  Grandet,  "  there  's  your  non- 
sense beginning.  I  am  sorry  to  see  those  white  hands 
of  yours,  nephew ;"  and  he  showed  the  shoulder-of- 
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mutton  fists  which  Nature  had  put  at  the  .  end  of  his 
own  arms.  "There's  a  pair  of  hands  made  to  pick 
up  silver  pieces.  You  've  been  brought  up  to  put  your 
feet  in  the  Itid  out  of  which  we  make  the  purses  we 
keep  our  money  in.     A  bad  look-out !     Very  bad  !  " 

"What  do  you  mean,  uncle?  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
understand  a  single  word  of  what  you  are  saying.'' 

"  Come  !  "  said  Grandet. 

The  miser  closed  the  blade  of  his  knife  with  a 
snap,  drank  the  last  of  his  wine,  and  opened  the 
door. 

"  My  cousin,  take  courage !  " 

The  tone  of  the  young  girl  struck  terror  to  Charles's 
heart,  and  he  followed  his  terrible  uncle,  a  prey  to  dis- 
quieting thoughts.  Eugenie,  her  mother,  and  Nanon 
went  into  the  kitchen,  moved  by  irresistible  curiosity 
to  watch  the  two  actors  in  the  scene  which  was  about 
to  take-  place  in  the  garden,  where  at  first  the  uncle' 
walked  silently  ahead  of  the  nephew.  Grandet  was  not 
at  all  troubled  at  having  to  tell  Charles  of  the  death  of 
his  father ;  but  he  did  feel  a  sort  of  compassion  in 
knowing  him  to  be  without  a  penny,  and  he  sought  for 
some  phrase  or  formula  by  which  to  soften  the  com- 
munication of  that  cruel  truth.  "  You  have  lost  j'our 
father "  seemed  to  him  a  mere  nothing  to  say  ;  fathers 
die  before  their  children.  But  "you  are  absolutely 
without  means,"  —  all  the   misfortunes   of   life    were 
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summed  Op  in  those  words !  Grandet  walked  round 
the. garden  three  times,  the  gravel  crunching  under 
his  heavy  step. 

Ill  the  crucial  moments  of  life  our  minds  fasten  upon 
the  locality  where  joj's  or  sorrows  overwhelm  us. 
Charles  noticed  with  minute  attention  the  box-borders 
of  the  little  garden,  the  j-ellow  leaves  as  they  fluttered 
down,  the  dilapidated  walls,  the  gnarled  fruit-trees,  — 
picturesque  details  which  were  destined  to  rernain  for- 
ever in  his  memory,  blending  eternally,  by  the  mnemon- 
ics that  belong  exclusively  to  the  passions,  with  the 
recollections  of  this  solemn  hour. 

"  It  is  very  fine  weather,  very  warm,'*  said  Grandet, 
drawing  a  long  breath. 

"  Yes,  uncle  ;  but  why  —  " 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  answered  his  uncle,  "  I  have  some 
bad  news  to  give  3'ou.     Your  father  is  iU  —  " 

"Then  why  am  I  here?"  said  Charles.  "Nanon," 
he  cried,  ' '  order  post-horses !  I  can  get  a  carriage 
somewhere  ? "  he  added,  turning  to  his  uncle,  who 
stood  motionless. 

"  Horses  and  carriages  are  useless/'  answered  Gran- 
det, looking  at  Charles,  who  remained  silent,  his  eyes 
growing  fixed.  "Yes,  vay  poor  boy,  j-ou  guess  the 
truth, — he  is  dead.  But  that's  nothing;  there  is 
something  worse  :  he  blew  out  his  brains." 

"  My  father  1 " 
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"Yes,  but  that's  not  the  worst;  the  newspapers 
are  all  talking  about  it.     Here,  read  that." 

Grandet,  who  had  borrowed  the  fatal  article  from 
Cruchot,  thrust  the  paper  under  his  nephew's  eyes. 
The  poor  3'oung  man,  still  a  child,  still  at  an  age  when 
feelings  wear  no  mask,  burst  into  tears. 

"  That 's  good  ! "  thought  G-randet ;  "his  eyes  fright- 
ened me.  He'll  be  all  right  if  he  weeps. —  That  is 
not  the  worst,  my  poor  nephew,"  he  said  aloud,  not 
noticing  whether  Charles  heard  him,  "that  is  nothing; 
you  will  get  over  it :  but  —  " 

"  Never,  never !     My  father  !     Oh,  my  father !  " 

"  He  has  ruined  j'ou,  you  have  n't  a  penny." 

' '  What  does  that  matter  ?  My  father !  Where  is 
my  father  ?  " 

His  sobs  resounded  horribl3'  against  those  dreary 
walls  and  reverberated  in  the  echoes.  The  three  wo- 
men, filled  with  pity,  wept  also ;  for  tears  are  often 
as  contagious  as  laughter.  Charles,  without  listening 
further  to  his  uncle,  ran  through  the  court  and  up  the 
staircase  to.  his  chamber,  where  he  threw  himself  across 
the  bed  and  hid  his  face  in  the'  sheets,  to  weep  in  peace 
for  his  lost  parents. 

"  The  first  burst  must  have  its  way,"  said  Grandet, 
entering  the  living-room,  where  Eugenie  and  her  mother 
had  hastily  resumed  their  seats  and  were  sewing  with 
trembling  hands,  after  wiping  their  eyes.     "But  that 
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young  man  is  good  for  nothing ;  his  head  is  more  taken 
up  with  the  dead  than  with  his  money." 

Eugenie  shuddered  as  she  heard  her  father's  comment 
on  the  most  sacred  of  all  griefs.  From  that  moment 
she  began  to  judge  him.  Charles's  sobs,  though  muf- 
fled, still  sounded  through  the  sepulchral  house ;  and 
his  deep  groans,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  earth 
beneath,  onlj'  ceased  towards  evening,  after  growing 
gradually  feebler. 

"  Poor  young  man  !  "  said  Madame  Graudet. 

Fatal  exclamation !  Pere  Grandet  looked  at  his 
wife,  at  Eugenie,  and  at  the  sugar-bowl.  He  recol- 
lected the  extraordinary  breakfast  prepared  for  the 
unfortunate  j'outh,  and  he  took  a  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

"Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  with  his  usual  composure. 
"  I  hope  that  you  will  not  continue  this  extravagance, 
Madame  Grandet.  I  don't  give  you  mt  money  to  stuff 
that  j'oung  fellow  with  sugar.'' 

"  My  mother  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,''  said  Euge- 
nie ;  "it  was  I  who  —  " 

"  Is  it  because  j'ou  are  of  age,"  said  Grandet,  inter- 
rupting his  daughter,  ' '  that  j-ou  choose  to  contradict 
me?     Remember,  Eugenie  —  " 

"Father,  the  son  of  j-our  brother  ought  to  receive 
from  us  —  " 

"  Ta,  ta,   ta,  ta!"    exclaimed   the  cooper  on  four 
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chromatic  tones ;  ' '  the  son  of  mj'  brother  this,  my 
nephew  that !  Charles  is  nothing  at  all  to  us ;  he 
has  n't  a  farthing,  his  father  has  failed  ;  and  when  this 
dandy  has  cried  his  fill,  off  he  goes  from  here.  I  won't 
have  him  revolutionize  mj'  householil." 

"  What  is  '  failing,'  father?  "  asked  Eugenie. 

"  To  fail,"  answered  her  father,  "is  to  commit  the 
most  dishonorable  action  that  can  disgrace  a  man." 

"It  must  be  a  great  sin,"  said  Madame  Grandet, 
"  and  our  brother  may  be  damned." 

"  There,  there,  don't  begin  with  your  litanies  !  "  said 
Grandet,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  To  fail,  Eugenie," 
he  resumed,,  "is  to  commit  a  theft  which  the  law, 
unfortunately,  takes  under  its  protection.  People  have 
given  their  property  to  Guillaume  Grandet  trusting  to 
his  reputation  for  honor  and  integrity ;  he  has  made 
away  with  it  all,  and  left  them  nothing  but  their  ej'es  to 
weep  with.  A  highway  robber  is  better  than  a  bank- 
rupt :  the  one  attacks  3'ou  and  3'ou  can  defend  yourself, 
he  risks  his  own  life  ;  but  the  other  —  in  short,  Charles 
is  dishonored." 

The  words  rang  in  the  poor  girl's  heart  and  weighed 
it  down  with  their  heavy  meaning.  Upright  and  deli- 
cate as  a  flower  born  in  the  depths  of  a  forest,  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  world's  maxims,  of  its  deceitful 
arguments  and  specious  sophisms ;  she  therefore 
believed  the  atrocious   explanation   which  her    father 
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gave  her  designedl}',  concealing  the  distinction  which 
exists  between  an  involuntary  failure  and  an  intentional 
one. 

' '  Father,  could  you  not  have  prevented  such  a  mis- 
fortune ?  " 

"  M.y  brother  did  not  consult  me.  Besides,  he  owes 
four  millions." 

"What  is  a  'million,'  father?"  she  asked,  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  which  thinks  it  can  find  out  at  once 
all  that  it  wants  to  know. 

"A  million?"  said  Grandet,  "  why,  it  is  a  million 
pieces  of  twenty  sous  each,  and  it  takes  five  twenty- 
sous  pieces  to  make  five  francs." 

"Dear  me !"  cried  Eugenie,  "how  could  mj' uncle 
possibly  have  had  four  millions?  Is  there  any  one 
else  in  France  who  ever  had  so  many  millions  ?  "  Pere 
Grandet  stroked  his  chin,  smiled,  and  his  wen  seemed 
to  dilate.  "  But  what  will  become  of  my  cousin 
Charles?" 

^'He  is  going  off  to  the  West  Indies  by  his  father's 
request,  and  he  will  try  to  make  his  fortune  there." 

"  Has  he  got  the  money  to  go  with?  " 

' '  I  shall  pay  for  his  journej'  as  far  as  —  yes,  as 
far  as  Xantes." 

Eugenie  sprang  into  his  arms. 

"  Oh,  father,  how  good  3'ou  are  !  " 

She   kissed  him   with   a  warmth  that  almost  made 
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Grandet  ashamed  of  himself,  for  his  conscience  galled 
him  a  little. 

"Will  it  take  much  time  to  amass  a  million ? "  she 
asked. 

"  Look  here  !  "  said  the  old  miser,  "  you  know  what 
a  napoleon  is  ?  Well,  it  takes  fifty  thousand  napoleons 
to  make  a  million." 

"Mamma,  we  must  say  a  great  many  neuvaines  for 
him." 

"  I  was  thinking  so,"  said  Madame  Grandet. 

"That's  the  way,  always  spending  my  money!" 
cried  the  father.  "Do  you  think  there  are  francs  on 
every  bush  ?  " 

At  this  moment  a  muffled  cry,  more  distressing  than 
all  the  others,  echoed  through  the  garrets  and  struck 
a  chill  to  the  hearts  of  Eugenie  and  her  mother. 

"  Nanon,  go  upstairs  and  see  that  he  does  not 
kni  himself,"  said  Grandet.  "Now,  then,"  he  added, 
looking  at  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  had  turned  pale 
at  his  words,  "  no  nonsense,  you  two!  I  must  leave 
you ;  I  have  got  to  see  about  the  Dutchmen  who  are 
going  away  to-daj'.  And  then  I  must  find  Cruehot, 
and  talk  with  him  about  all  this." 

He  departed.  As  soon  as  he  had  shut  the  door 
Eugenie  and  her  mother  breathed  more  freely.  Until 
this  morning  the  young  girl  had  never  felt  constrained 
in   the  presence  of  her  father ;    but  for  the  last  few 
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hours  every  moment  wrought  a  change  in  her  feelings 
and  ideas. 

"  Mamma,  how  many  louis  are  there  in  a  cask  of 
wine  ?  " 

"Your  father  sells  his  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  francs,  sometimes  two  hundred,  —  at  least,  so 
I  've  heard  say." 

"  Then  papa  must  be  rich?" 

"  Perhaps  he  is.  But  Monsieur  Cruchot  told  me 
he  bought  Froidfond  two  3'ears  ago ;  that  maj'  have 
pinched  him." 

Eugenie,  not  being  able  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion of  her  father's  fortune,  stopped  short  in  her 
calculations. 

"  He  did  n't  even  see  me,  the  darling !  "  said  Nanon, 
coming  back  from  her  errand.  "He's  stretched  out 
like  a  calf  on  his  bed  and  crying  like  the  Madeleine, 
and  that 's  a  blessing !  What 's  the  matter  with  the 
poor  dear  young  man?" 

"Let  us  go  and  console  him,  mamma;  if  any  one 
knocks,  we  can  come  down." 

Madame  Grandet  was  helpless  against  the  sweet  per- 
suasive tones  of  her  daughter's  voice.  Eugenie  was 
sublime :  she  had  become  a  woman.  The  two,  with 
beating  hearts,  went  up  to  Charles's  room.  The  door 
was  open.  The  young  man  heard  and  saw  nothing; 
plunged  in  grief,  he  only  utterfed  inarticulate  cries. 


"  The  young  man  heard  and  saw  nothing ;  plunged  in 
grief,  he  only  uttered  inarticulate  cries." 
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' '  How  he  loves  his  father !  "  said  Eugenie  in  a  low 
voice. 

In  the  utterance  of  those  words  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake  the  hopes  of  a  heart  that,  unknown  to  itself, 
had  suddenlj'  become  passionate.  Madame  Grandet 
cast  a  mother's  Idols:  upon  her  daughter,  and  then 
whispered  in  her  ear,  — 

"  Take  care,  you  will  love  him  !  " 

"  Love  him !  "  answered  Eugenie.  "  Ah  !  if  j-ou  did 
but  know  what  my  father  said  to  Monsieur  Cruchot." 

Charles  turned  over,  and  saw  his  aunt  and  cousin. 

' '  I  have  lost  my  father,  mj-  poor  father  I  If  he  had 
told  me  his  secret  troubles  we  might  ha\'e  worked  to- 
gether to  repair  them.  My  God  !  my  poor  father  !  I 
was  so  sure  I  should  see  him  again  that  I  think  I  kissed 
him  quite  coldly  — '' 

Sobs  cut  short  the  words. 

"We  will  pray  for  him,"  said  Madame  Grandet. 
' '  Eesign  yourself  to  the  will  of  God." 

"  Cousin,"  said  Eugenie,  "  take  courage  !  Your  loss 
is  irreparable ;  therefore  think  only  of  saving  j-our 
honor." 

With  the  delicate  instinct  of  a  woman  who  intui- 
tively puts  her  mind  into  all  things,  e-ven  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  offers  consolation,  Eugenie  sought 
to  cheat  her  cousin's  grief  by  turning  his  thoughts 
inward  upon  himself. 
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"My  honor?^'  exclaimed  the  young  raan,  tossing 
aside  his  hair  with  an  impatient  gesture  as  he  sat  up 
on  his  bed  and  crossed  his  arms.  "Ah!  that  is  true. 
My  uncle  said  my  father  had  failed."  He  uttered  a 
heart-rending  cry,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 
' '  Leave  me,  leave  me,  cousin !  Mj-  God !  m}'  God  ! 
forgive  my  father,  for  he  must  have  suffered  sorely !  " 

There  was  something  terribly  attraetive  in  the  sight 
of  this  young  sorrow,  sincere  without  reasoning  or  after- 
thought. It  was  a  virgin  grief  which  the  simple  hearts 
of  Eugenie  and  her  mother  were  fitted  to  comprehend, 
and  thej-  obeyed  the  sign  Charles  made  them  to  leave 
him  to  himself.  They  went  downstairs  in  silence  and 
took  their  accustomed  places  by  the  window  and  sewed 
for  nearly  an  hour  without  exchanging  a  word.  Euge- 
nie had  seen  in  the  furtive  glance  she  east  about  the 
3-oung  man's  room  —  that  girlish  glance  which  sees  all 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  —  the  pretty  trifles  of  his 
dressing-case,  his  scissors,  his  razors  embossed  with 
gold.  This  gleam  of  luxurj-  across  her  cousin's  giief 
only  made  him  the  more  interesting  to  her,  possiblj"  by 
way  of  contrast.  Never  before  had  so  serious  an  eveut, 
so  dramatic  a  sight,  touched  the  imaginations  of  these 
two  passive  beings,  hitherto  sunk  in  the  stillness  and 
calm  of  solitude. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Eugenie,  "  we  must  wear  mourning 
for  my  uncle." 
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"  Your  father  will  decide  that,"  answered  Madame 
Grandet. 

They  relapsed  into  silence.  Eugenie  drew  her  stitches 
with  a  uniform  motion  which  revealed  to  an  observer 
the  teeming  thoughts  of  her  meditation.  The  first 
desire  of  the  girl's  heart  was  to  share  her  cousin's 
mourning. 
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VI. 


About  four  o'clock  an  abrupt  knock  at  the  door 
struck  sharply,  on  the  heart  of  Madame  Grandet. 

"  What  can  have  happened  to  your  father?  "  she  said 
to  her  daughter. 

Grandet  entered  joj'ously.  After  taking  off  his 
gloves,  he  rubbed  his  hands  hard  enough  to  take  off 
their  skin  as  well,  if  his  epidermis  had  not  been  tanned 
and  cured  like  Russia  leather,  —  saving,  of  course,  the 
perfume  of  larch-trees  and  incense.  Presently  his 
secret  escaped  him. 

"Wife,"  he  said,  without  stuttering,  "I've  trapped 
them  all !  Our  wine  is  sold  !  The  _  Dutch  and  the 
Belgians  have  gone.  I  walked  about  the  market-place 
in  front  of  their  inn,  pretending  to  be  doing  nothing. 
That  Belgian  fellow  —  you  know  who  I  mean  —  came  up 
to  me.  The  owners  of  all  the  good  vineyards  have  kept 
back  their  vintages,  intending  to  wait ;  well,  I  did  n't 
hinder  them.  The  Belgian  was  in  despair  ;  I  saw  that. 
In  a  minute  the  bargain  was  made.  He  takes  my 
vintage  at  two  hundred  francs  the  puncheon,  half  down. 
He  paid  me  in  gold ;  the  notes  are  drawn.     Here  are 
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six  louis  for  you.  In  three  months  wines  will  have 
fallen." 

These  words,  uttered  in  a  quiet  tone  of  voice,  were 
nevertheless  so  bitterly  sarcastic  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Sauniur,  grouped  at  this  moment  in  the  market-place 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  news  of  the  sale  Grandet  had 
just  effected,  would  have  shuddered  had  they  heard 
them.  Their  panic  would  have  bi-ought  the  price  of 
wines  down  fiftj'  per  cent  at  once. 

"Did  you  have  a  thousand  pmicheons  this  year, 
father?" 

"  Yes,  little  one." 

That  term  applied  to  his  daughter  was  the  superlative 
expression  of  the  old  miser's  joy. 

"Then  that  makes  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
twent}'  sous  each  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle  Grandet." 

"  Then,  father,  you  can  easily  help  Charles." 

Tlie  amazement,  the  anger,  the  stupefaction  of  Bel- 
shazzar  when  he  saw  the  Mene-  Tekel-  Upharsin  before 
his  eyes  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  cold  rage  of 
Grandet,  who,  having  forgotten  his  nephew,  now  found 
hun  enshrined  in  the  heart  and  calculations  of  his 
daughter. 

' '  What 's  this  ?  Ever  since  that  dandy  put  foot  in  my 
house  everything  goes  wrong  !  You  behave  as  if  you 
had  the  right  to  buy  sugar-plums  and  make  feasts  and 
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weddings.  I  won't  have  that  sort  of  thing.  I  hope 
I  know  my  duty  at  my  time  of  life  I  I  certainly  sha'n't 
take  lessons  from  ray  daughter,  or  fi'om  anj-body  else. 
I  shall  do  for  my  nephew  what  it  is  proper  to  do,  and 
you  have  no  need  to  poke  your  nose  into  it.  As  for 
you,  Eugenie,"  he  added,  facing  her,  "  don't  speak  of 
this  again,  or  I  '11  send  3'ou  to  the  Abbaj-e  des  Noj-ers 
with  Nanon,  see  if  I  don't ;  and  no  later  than  to-morrow 
either,  if  you  disobey  me  !  Where  is  that  fellow,  has 
he  come  down  yet?  " 

"No,  my  friend,''  answered  Madame  Grandet. 

' '  What  is  he  doing  then  ?  " 

"  He  is  weeping  for  his  father,"  said  Eugenie. 

Grandet  looked  at  his  daughter  without  finding  a 
word  to  say ;  after  all,  he  was  a  father.  He  made  a 
couple  of  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  and  then  went 
hurriedl}'  to  his  secret  den  to  think  over  an  investment 
he  was  meditating  in  the  public  Funds.  The  thinning 
out  of  his  two  thousand  acres  of  forest  land  "had  yielded 
him  six  hundred  thousand  francs :  putting  this  sum  to 
that  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  poplars  and  to  his  other 
gains  for  the  last  year  and  for  the  current  j'ear,  he  had 
amassed  a  total  of  nine  hundred  thousand  francs,  with- 
out counting  the  two  hundred  thousand  he  had  got  by 
the  sale  just  concluded.  The  twenty  per  cent  which 
Cruchot  assured  him  he  would  gain  in  a,  short  timefrom 
tile  Funds,  then  quoted  at  seventy,  tempted  him. .   He 
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figured  out  his  calculation  on  the  margin  of  the  news- 
paper which  gave  the  account  of  his*  brother's  death, 
all  the  while  hearing  the  moans  of  his  nephew,  but  with- 
out listening  to  them.  Nanon  came  and  knocked  on 
the  Wall  to  summon  him  to  dinner.  On  the  last  step 
of  the  staircase  he  was  sa3'iiig  to  himself  as  he  came 
down,  — 

"I'll  do  it;  I  shall  get  eight  per  cent  interest.  In 
two  years  I  shall  have  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs, 
which  I  will  then  draw  out  in  good  gold.  —  Well, 
where 's  my  nephew  ?  " 

"He  says  he  doesn't  want  anything  to  eat,"  an- 
swered Nanon  ;  "  that 's  not  good  for  him." 

"  So  much  saved,"  retorted  her  master. 

"  That 's  so,"  she  said. 

"  Bah  !  he  won't  cry  long.  Hunger  drives  the  wolves 
out  of  the  woods." 

The  dinner  was  eaten  in  silence. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Madame  Grandet,  when  the 
cloth  was  removed,  "  we  must  put  on  mourning." 

"Upon  my  word,  Madame  Grandet!  what  will  you 
invent  next  to  spend  money  on  ?  Mourning  is  in  the 
heart,  and  not  in  the  clothes." 

"But  mourning  for  a  brother  is  indispensable ;  and 
the  Church  commands  us  to  —  " 

"Buy  your  mourning  out  of  your  six  louis.  Give 
me  a  hat-band ;  that 's  enough  for  me." 
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Eugenie  raised  her  ej-es  to  heaven  without  uttering 
a  word.  Her  generous  instincts,  slumbering  and  long 
repressed  but  now  suddenlj-  and  for  the  first  time  awak- 
ened, were  galled  at  ever}'  turn.  The  evening  passed 
to  all  appearance  like  a  thousand  other  evenings  of 
their  monotonous  life,  yet  it  was  certainly  the  most 
horrible.  Eugenie  sewed  without  raising  her  head, 
and  did  not  use  the  workbox  which  Charles  had  de- 
spised the  night  before.  Madame  Grandet  knitted  her 
sleeves.  Grandet  twirled  his  thumbs  for  four  hours, 
absorbed  in  calculations  whose  results  were  on  the 
morrow  to  astonish  Saumur.  No  one  came  to  visit 
the  family  that  day.  The  whole  town  was  ringing  with 
the  news  of  the  business  trick  just  played  bj'  Grandet, 
the  failure  of  his  brother,  and  the  arrival  of  his  nephew. 
Obeying  the  desire  to  gossip  over  their  mutual  inter- 
ests, all  the  upper  and  middle  class  wine-growers  in 
Saumur  met  at  Monsieur  des  Grassins,  where  terrible 
imprecations  were  being  fulminated  against  the  ex- 
mayor.  Nanon  was  spinning,  and  the  whirr  of  her 
wheel  was  the  onh^  sound  heard  beneath  the  graj^ 
rafters  of  that  silent  haU. 

"  We  don't  waste  our  tongues,"  she  said,  showing 
her  teeth,  as  large  and  white  as  peeled  almonds. 

"Nothing  should  be  wasted,"  answered  Grandet, 
rousing  himself  from  his  revery.  He  saw  a  perspective 
of  eight  millions  in  three  years,  and  he  was  sailing 
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along  that  sheet  of  gold.  "  Let  us  go  to  bed.  I  will 
bid  my  nephew  good-night  for  the  rest  of  you,  and  see 
if  he  will  take  anything." 

Madame  Grandet  remained  on  th'e  landing  of  the 
first  storejr  to  hear  the  conversation  that  was  about  to 
take  place  between  the  goodman  and  his  nephew.  Eu- 
genie, bolder  than  her  mother,  went  up  two  stairs. 

"Well,  nephew,  you  are  in  trouble.  Yes,  weep, 
that 's  natural.  A  father  is  a  father  ;  but  we  must  bear 
our  troubles  patiently.  I  am  a  good  uncle  to  j-ou,  re- 
member that.  Come,  take  courage !  Will  j'ou  have  a 
little  glass  of  wine  ?  "  (Wine  costs  nothing  in  Saumnr, 
and  they  offer  it  as  tea  is  offered  in  China.)  "  Wlij' ! " 
added  Grandet,  "  you  have  got  no  light !  That 's  bad, 
verj'  bad ;  you  ought  to  see  what  you  are  about,"  and 
he  walked  to  the  chimney-piece.  "What's  this?"  he 
cried.  "  A  wax  candle  !  How  the  devil  did  they  filch 
a  wax  candle?  The  spendthrifts  would  tear  down  the 
ceilings  of  mj  house  to  boil  the  fellow's  eggs." 

Hearing  these  words,  mother  and  daughter  slipped 
back  into  their  rooms  and  burrowed  in  their  beds,  with 
the  celerity  of  frightened  mice  getting  back  to  their 
holes. 

"  Madame  Grandet,  have  j'ou  found  a  mine?"  said 
the  man,  coming  into  the  chamber  of  his  wife. 

"  My  friend,  wait ;  I  am  saying  my  prayers,"  said 
the  poor  mother  in  a  trembling  voice. 
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"  The  ([e\\\  take  your  good  God  !  "  growled  Grandet 
in  replj'. 

Misers  have  no  belief  in  a  future  life :  the  present 
is  their  all  in  alL  This  thought  casts  a  terrible  light 
upon  our  present  epoch,  in  which,  far  more  than  at  an\- 
former  period,  monej'  swaj's  the  laws  and  politics  and 
morals.  Institutions,  books,  men,  and  dogmas,  all  con- 
spire to  undermine  belief  in  a  future  life,  —  a  belief  upon 
which  tiie  social  edifice  has  rested  for  eighteen  hundred 
years.  The  grave,  as  a  means  of  transition,  is  little 
feared  in  our  daj'.  The  future,  which  once  opened  to  us 
bej-ond-  the  requiems,  has  now  been  imported  into  the 
present.  To  obtaiu  per  fas  et  nefas  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise of  luxury  and  earthly  enjoj'ment,  to  harden  the 
heart  and  macerate  the  body  for  the  sake  of  fleeting 
possessions,  as  the  martyrs  once  suffered  all  things  to 
reach  eternal  J03'S,  this  is  now  the  universal  thought  — 
a  thought  written  everj-where,  even  in  the  verj'  laws 
which  ask  of  the  legislator,  "What  do  j-ou  pay?"  in- 
stead of  asking  him,  "What  do  you  think?"  When 
this  doctrine  has  passed  down  from  the  bourgeoisie  to 
the  populace,  where  will  this  countr^^  be? 

"Madame  Grandet,  have  3'ou  done?"  asked  the  old 
man. 

"My  friend,  I  am  praj-ing  for  you  " 

"  Ver}'  good!  Good-night;  to-morrow  morning  we 
will  have  a  talk  !  " 
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The  poor  woman  went  to  sleep  like  a  schoolboy  who, 
not  having  teamed  his  lessons,  knows  he  will  see  his 
master's  angry  face  on  the  morrow.  At  the  moment 
when,  filled  with  fear,  she  was  drawing  the  sheet  above 
her  head  that  she  might  stifle  hearing,  Eugenie,  in  her 
night-gown  and  with  naked  feet,  ran  to  her  side  and ' 
kissed  her  brow. 

"  Oh !  my  good  mother,"  she  said,  "  to-morrow  I  will 
teU  him  it  was  I.  " 

"No;  he  would  send  you  to  Noyers.  Leave  me  to 
manage  it ;  he  cannot  eat  me." 

' '  Do  3'ou  hear,  mamma  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  Se  is  weeping  still." 

"  Go  to  bed,  my  daughter ;  j'ou  will  take  cold  in 
your  feet :  the  floor  is  damp." 

Thus  passed  the  solemn  day  which  was  destined  to 
weigh  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  rich  and  poor  heiress, 
whose  sleep  was  never  again  to  be  so  calm,  nor  yet  so 
pure,  as  it  had  been  up  to  this  moment.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  certain  actions  of  human  life  seem,  literally 
speaking,  improbable,  though  actual.  Is  not  this  be- 
cause we  constantljr  omit  to  turn  the  stream  of  psy- 
chologic light  upon  our  impulsive  determinations,  and 
fail  to  explain  the  subtile  reasons,  mysteriously  con- 
ceived in  our  minds,  which  impelled  them?     Perhaps 
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Eugenie's  deep  passion  should  be  analyzed  in  its  most 
delicate  fibres  ;  for  it  became,  scoffers  might  saj',  a  mal- 
ady which  influenced  her  whole  existence.  Many  people 
prefer  to  deny  results  rather  than  estimate  the  force  of 
ties  and  links  and  bonds,  which  secretly  join  one  fact 
to  another  in  the  moral  order.  Here,  therefore,  Euge- 
nie's past  life  will  offer  to  observers  of  human  nature 
an  explanation  of  her  naive  want  of  reflection  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  emotions  which  overflowed  her  soul. 
The  more  tranquil  her  life  had  been,  the  more  vivid  was 
her  womanly  pitj"^,  the  more  simple-minded  were  the 
sentiments  now  developed  in  her  soul. 

Made  restless  by  the  events  of  the  day,  she  woke  at 
intervals  to  listen  to  her  cousin,  thinking  she  heard  the 
sighs  which  still  echoed  in  her  heart.  Sometimes  she 
saw  him  dying  of  his  trouble,  sometimes  she  dreamed 
that  he  fainted  from  hunger.  Towards  morning 
she  was  certain  that  she  heard  a  startling  cry.  She 
dressed  at  once  and  ran,  in  the  dawning  light,  with  a 
swift  foot  to  her  cousin's  chamber,  the  door  of  which  he 
had  left  open.  The  candle  had  burned  down  to  the 
socket.  Charles,  overcome  b}'  nature,  was  sleeping, 
dressed  and  sitting  in  an  armchair  beside  the  bed,  on 
which  his  head  rested ;  he  dreamed  as  men  dream  on 
an  empty  stomach.  Eugenie  might  weep  at  her  ease  ; 
she  might  admire  the  young  and  handsome  face  blotted 
with  grief,  the  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  that  seemed, 
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sleeping  as  they  were,  to  well  forth  tears.  Charles  felt 
sympathetlcallj-  the  3'oung  girl's  presence ;  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  saw  her  pitying  him. 

"Pardon  me,  my  cousin,"  he  sa;d,  evidently  not 
knowing  the  hour  nor  the  place  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. 

"There  are  hearts  who  hear  3'ou,  cousin,  and  we 
thought  you  might  need  something.  You  should  go  to 
bed  ;  you  tire  yourself  by  sitting  thus.'' 

"  That  is  true." 

"Well,  then,  adieu!" 

She  escaped,  ashamed  and  happy  at  having  gone 
there.  Innocence  alone  can  dare  to  be  so  bold.  Once 
enlightened,  virtue  makes  her  calculations  as  well  as 
vice.  Eugenie,  who  had  not  trembled  beside  her  cousin, 
could  scarcely  stand  upon  her  legs  when  she  regained 
her  chamber.  Her  ignorant  life  had  suddenly  come  to 
an  end ;  she  reasoned,  she  rebuked  herself  with  many 
reproaches. 

"  What  will  he  think  of  me?  He  will  think  that  I 
love  him ! " 

That  was  what  she  most  wished  him  to  think.  An 
honest  love  has  its  own  prescience,  and  knows  that 
love  begets  love.  What  an  event  for  this  poor  solitary 
girl  thus  to  have  entered  the  chamber  of  a  young  man  ! 
Are  there  not  thoughts  and  actions  in  the  life  of  love 
which  to  certain   souls   bear  the  full  meaning  of  the 
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holiest  espousals?  An  hour  later  she  went  to  her 
mother  and  dressed  her  as  usual.  Then  they  both 
came  down  and  feat  in  their  places  before  the  window 
waiting  for  Grandet,  with  that  cruel  anxiety  which, 
according  to  the  individual  character,  freezes  the  heart 
or  warms  it,  shrivels  or  dilates  it,  when  a  scene  is 
feared,  a  punishment  expected,  —  a  feeling  so  natural 
that  even  domestic  aiiimals  possess  it,  and  whine  at  the 
slightest  pain  of  punishment,  though  they  make  no 
outcrj-  when  the}-  inadvertently  hurt  themselves.  The 
goodman  came  down  ;  but  he  spoke  to  his  wife  with  an 
absent  manner,  kissed  Eugenie,  and  sat  down  to  table 
without  appearing  to  remember  his  threats  of  the  night 
before. 

"  What  has  become  of  my  nephew?  The  lad  gives 
no  trouble." 

"  Monsieur,  he  is  asleep,"  answered  Nanon. 

"  So  much  the  better  ;  he  won't  want  a  wax  candle," 
said  Grandet  in  a  jeering  tone. 

This  unusual  clemency,  this  bitter  gayety,  struck  Ma- 
dame Grandet  with  amazement,  and  she  looked  at  her 
husband  attentively.  The  goodman  —  here  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  that  in  Touraine,  Anjou,  Poitou,  and 
Bretagne  the  word  "  goodman,"  already  used  to  desig- 
nate Grandet,  is  bestowed  as  often  upon  harsh  and  cruel 
men  as  upon  those  of  kindly  temperament,  when  either 
have  reached  a  certain  age ;  the  title  means   nothing 
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on  the  score  of  individual  gentleness  —  the  goodman 
took  his  hat  and  gloves,  saj'ing  as  he  went  out,  — 

"  I  am  going  to  loiter  about  the  market-place  and 
find  Cruchot." 

"Eugenie,  your  father  certainly  has  something  on 
his  mind." 

Grandet,  who  was  a  poor  sleeper,  emploj^ed  half  his 
nights  in  the  preliminary  calculations  wljich  gave  such 
astonishing  accuracy  to  his  views  and  observations  and 
schemes,  and  secured  to  them  the  unfailing  success  at 
sight  of  which  his  townsmen  stood  amazed.  All  hu- 
man power  fs  a  compound  of  time  and  patience.  Pow- 
erful beings  will  and  wait.  The  life  of  a  miser  is  the 
constant  exercise  of  human  power  put  to  the  service  of 
self.  It  rests  on  two  sentiments  only,  —  self-love  and 
self-interest ;  but  self-interest  being  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent compact  and  intelligent  self-love,  the  visible  sign 
of  real  superioritj"-,  it  follows  that  self-love  and  self- 
interest  are  two  parts  of  the  same  whole,  —  egotism. 
From  this  arises,  perhaps,  the  excessive  curiosity  shown 
in  the  habits  of  a  miser's  life  whenever  they  are  put 
before  the  world.  Every  nature  holds  by  a  thread  to 
those  beings  who  challenge  all  human  sentiments  b}^ 
concentrating  all  in  one  passion.  Where  is  the  man 
without  desire  ?  and  what  social  desire  can  be  satisfied 
without  monejf  ? 

G-randet    unquestionably   "had    something    on    his 
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mind,"  to  use  his  wife's  expression.  There  was  in  iiim, 
as  in  all  misers,  a  persistent  craving  to  play  a  commer- 
ciai  game  with  other  men  anil  win  their  moue}'  legall3\ 
To  impose  upon  other  people  was  to  him  a  sign  of 
power,  a  perpetual  proof  that  he  had  won  the  right  to 
despise  those  feeble  beings  who  suffer  themselves  to  be 
preyed  upon  in  this  world.  Oh !  who  has  ever  truly  un- 
derstood the  lamb  lying  peacefully  at  the  feet  of  God  ? 
—  touching  emblem  of  all  terrestrial  victims,  myth  of 
their  future,  suffering  and  weakness  glorified!  This 
lamb  it  is  which  the  miser  fattens,  puts  in  his  fold, 
slaughters,  cooks,  eats,  and  then  despises.  ■  The  pasture 
of  misers  is  compounded  of  money  and  disdain.  During 
the  night  Gi-andet's  ideas  had  taken  another  course, 
which  was  the  reason  of  his  sudden  clemencj'.  He  had 
hatched  a  plot  by  which  to  trick  the  Parisians,  to  decoy 
and  dupe  and  snare  them,  to  drive  them  into  a  trap, 
and  make  them  go  and  come  and  sweat  and  hope  and 
turn  pale,  —  a  plot  by  which  to  amuse  himself,  the  old 
provincial  cooper,  sitting  there  beneath  his  gloomy  raft- 
ers, or  passing  up  and  down  the  rotten  staircase  of  his 
house  in  Saumur.  His  nephew  filled  his  mind.  He 
wished  to  save  the  honor  of  his  dead  brother  without 
the  cost  of  a  pennj'  to  the  son  or  to  himself.  His  own 
funds  he  was  about  to  invest  for  three  j'ears  ;  he  had 
therefore  nothing  further  to  do  than  to  manage  his 
property  in  Saumur.    He  needed  some  nutriment  for  his 
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malicious  activity,  and  he  found  it  suddenly  in  his 
brother's  failure.  Feeling  nothing  to  squeeze  between 
his  own  paws,  he  resolved  to  crush  the  Parisians  in  be- 
half of  Charles,  and  to  play  the  part  of  a  good  brother 
on  the  cheapest  terms.  The  honor  of  the  family 
counted  for  so  little  in  this  scheme  that  his  good  inten- 
tions might  be  likened  to  the  interest  a  gambler  takes 
in  seeing  a  game  well  played  in  which  he  has  no  stake. 
The  Cruchots  were  a  necessary  part  of  his  plan ;  but 
he  would  not  seek  them,  — he  resolved  to  make  them 
come  to  him,  and  to  lead  up  that  very  evening  to 
a  comedy  whose  plot  he  had  just  conceived,  which 
should  make  him  on  the  morrow  an  object  of  admira- 
tion to  the  whole  town  without  its  costing  bim  a  single 
penny. 

In  her  father's  absence  Eugenie  had  the  happiness 
of  busying  herself  openly  with  her  much-loved  cousin, 
of  spending  upon  him  fearlessly  the  treasures  of  her 
pity,  —  woman's  sublime  superiority,  the  sole  she  de- 
sires to  have  recognized,  the  sole  she  pardons  man  for 
letting  her  assume.  Three  or  four  times  the  young  girl 
went  to  listen  to  her  cousin's  breathing,  to  know  if  he 
were  sleeping  or  awake  ;  then,  when  he  had  risen,  she 
turned  her  thoughts  to  the  cream,  the  eggs,  the  fruits, 
the  plates,  the  glasses,  —  all  that  was  a  part  of  his 
breakfast  became  the  object  of  some  special  care.  At 
'  length  she  ran  Kghtly  up  the  old  staircase  to  Usten  to 
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the  noise  her  cousin  made.     Was  he  dressing?    Did  he 
still  weep  ?     She  reached  the  door. 

"My  cousin!  " 

"  Yes,  cousin." 

"  Will  you  breakfast  downstairs,  or  in  j'our  room?  " 

"  Where  yon  like." 

"How  do  you  feel?" 

"  Dear  cousin,  I  am  ashamed  of  being  hungry." 

This  conversation,  held  through  the  closed  door,  was 
like  an  episode  in  a  poem  to  Eugenie. 

"Well,  then,  we  will  bring  your  breakfast  to  3-our 
own  room,  so  as  not  to  annoy  vay  father." 

She  ran  to  the  kitchen  with  the  swiftness  and  light- 
ness of  a  bird. 

"  Nanon,  go  and  do  his  room  !  " 

That  staircase,  so  often  traversed,  which  echoed  to 
the  slightest  noise,  now  lost  its  decaj-ing  aspect  in  the 
ej-es  of  Eugenie.  It  grew  luminous  ;  it  had  a  voice  and 
spoke  to  her ;  it  was  young  like  herself,  —  young  like 
the  love  it  was  now  serving.  Her  mother,  her  kind, 
indulgent  mother,  leilt  herself  to  the  caprices  of  the 
child's  love,  and  after  the  room  was  put  in  order,  both 
went  to  sit  with  the  unhappy  youth  and  keep  him  com- 
pany. Does  not  Christian  charitj^  make  consolation  a 
duty?  The  two  women  drew  a  goodly  number  of  little 
sophistries  from  their  religion  wherewith  to  justify 
their  conduct.     Charles   was  made  the  object  of  the" 
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tenderest  and  most  loving  care.  His  saddened  heart 
felt  the  sweetness  of  the  gentle  friendship,  the  exquisite 
S3'mpathy  which  these  two  souls,  crushed  under  perpet- 
ual restraint,  knew  so  well  how  to  display  when,  for 
an  instant,  they  were  left  unfettered  in  the  regions  of 
suffering,  their  natural  sphere. 

Claiming  the  right  of  relationship,  Eugenie  began  to 
fold  the  linen  and  put  in  order  the  toilet  articles  which 
Charles  had  brought ;  thus  she  could  marvel  at  her  ease 
over  each  luxurious  bauble  and  the  various  knick- 
knacks  of  silver  or  chased  gold,  which  she  held  long  in 
her  hand  under  a  pretext  of  examining  them.  Charles 
could  not  see  without  emotion  the  generous  interest  his 
aunt  and  cousin  felt  in  him ;  he  knew  society  in  Paris 
well  enough  to  feel  assured  that,  placed  as  he  now  was, 
he  would  find  all  hearts  indifferent  or  cold.  Eugenie 
thus  appeared  to  him  in  the  splendor  of  a  special 
beauty,  and  from  thenceforth  he  admired  the  innocence 
of  life  and  manners  which  the  previous  evening  he 
had  been  inclined  to  ridicule.  So  when  Eugenie  took 
from  Nanon  the  bowl  of  coffee  and  cream,  and  began 
to  pour  it  out  for  her  cousin  with  the  simplicity  of 
real  feeling,  giving  him  a  kindly  glance,  the  eyes  of 
the  Parisian  filled  with  tears ;  he  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it. 

"  What  troubles  you  ?"  she  said. 

"  Oh !  these  are  tears  of  gratitude,"  he  answered. 
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Eugenie  turned  abruptly  to  the  cMmnej'-piece  to  take 
the  candlesticks. 

"Here,  Nanon,  carry  them  away  !  "  she  said. 

When  she  looked  again  towards  her  cousin  she  was 
still  blushing,  but  her  looks  could  at  least  deceive,  and 
did  not  betra}'  the  excess  of  joj'  which  inundated  her 
heart ;  yet  the  eyes  of  both  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ment as  their  souls  flowed  together  in  one  thought, — the 
future  was  theirs.  This  soft  emotion  was  all  the  more 
precious  to  Charles  in  the  midst  of  his  heavy  grief  be- 
cause it  was  wholly  unexpected.  The  sound  of  the 
knocker  recalled  the  women  to  their  usual  station. 
Happilj'  they  were  able  to  run  downstairs  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  be  seated  at  their  work  when  Grandet  en- 
tered ;  had  he  met  them  under  the  archway  it  would 
have  been  enough  to  rouse  his  suspicions.  After 
breakfast,  which  the  goodman  took  standing,  the 
keeper  from  Froidfrond,  to  whom  the  promised  in- 
demnity had  never  j'et  been  paid,  made  his  appear- 
ance, bearing  a  hare  and  some  partridges  shot  in  the 
park,  with  eels  and  two  pike  sent  as  tribute  by  tlie 
millers. 

"Ha,  ha!  poor  Cornoiller ;  here  he  comes,  like  fish 
in  Lent.     Is  all  that  fit  to  eat?  " 

' '  Yes,  my  dear,  generous  master ;  it  has  been  killed 
two  days." 

"  Come,    Nanon,   bestir    j'ourself,"   said    Grandet; 
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"take  these  things,  they'll  do  for  dinner.  I  have 
invited  the  two  Cruchots." 

Nanon  opened  her  eyes,  stupid  with  amazement,  and 
looked  at  everybody  in  the  room. 

"Well!"  she  said,  "and  how  am  I  to  get  the  lard 
and  the  spices  ?  " 

"  Wife,"  said  Grandet,  "  give  Nanon  six  francs,  and 
remind  me  to  get  some  of  the  good  wine  out  of  the 
cellar." 

"Well,  then,  Monsieur  Grandet,"  said  the  keeper, 
who  had  come  prepared  with  an  harangue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  question  of  the  indemnity,  "  Mon- 
sieur Grandet  —  " 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  "  said  Grandet ;  "I  know  what  j'ou 
want  to  say.  You  are  a  good  fellow ;  we  will  see 
about  it  to-morrow,  I  'm  too  busy  to-da}'.  Wife, 
give  him  five  francs,"  he  added  to  Madame  Grandet  as 
he  decamped. 

The  poor  woman  was  only  too  happy  to  buy  peace  at 
the  cost  of  eleven  francs.  She  knew  that  Grandet 
would  let  her  alone  for  a  fortnight  after  he  had  thus 
taken  back,  franc  by  franc,  the  money  he  had  given 
her. 

"  Here,  Cornoiller,"  she  said,  slipping  ten  francs  in- 
to the  man's  hand,  "  some  daj'  we  will  reward  yout 
services." 

Cornoiller  could  say  nothing,  so  he  went  away. 
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"  Madame,"  said  Nanon,  who  had  put  on  her  black 
coif  and  taken  her  basket,  "  I  want  only  three 
francs.  You  keep  the  rest ;  it  '11  go  fast  enough  some- 
how." 

"  Have  a  good  dinner,  Nanon  ;  rcy  cousin  will  come 
down,"  said  Eugenie. 

"  Something  very  extraordinary  is  going  on,  I  &m 
certain  of  it,"  said  Madame  Grandet.  "  This  is  only 
the  third  time  since  our  marriage  that  j-our  father  has 
given  a  dinner." 

About  four  o'clock,  just  as  Eugenie  .and  her  mother 
had  finished  setting  the  table  for  six  persons,  and  after 
the  master  of  the  house  had  brought  up  a  few  bottles  of 
the  exquisite  wine  which  provincials  cherish  with  true 
affection,  Charles  came  down  into  the  hall.  The  j'oung 
fellow  was  pale  ;  his  gestures,  the  expression  of  his  face, 
his  glance,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  all  had  a  sadness 
which  was  full  of  grace.  He  was  not  pretending  grief, 
he  truly  suffered  ;  and  the  veil  of  pain  cast  over  his 
features  gave  him  an  interesting  air  dear  to  the  heart  of 
women.  Eugenie  loved  him  the  more  for  it.  Perhaps 
she  felt  that  sorrow  drew  him  nearer  to  her.  Charles 
was  no  longer  the  rich  and  distinguished  j'oung  man 
placed  in  a  sphere  far  above  her,  but  a  relation  plunged 
into  frightful  misery.  Misery  begets  equality.  Women 
have  this    in   common    with    the    angels,  —  suffering 
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humanity  belongs  to  them.  Charles  ahd  Eugenie  un- 
derstood each  other  and  spoke  only  with  their  eyes ; 
for  the  poor  fallen  dandy,  orphaned  and  impoverished, 
sat  apart  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  was  proudly  calm 
and  silent.  Yet,  from  time  to  time,  the  gentle  and  ca- 
ressing glance  of  the  young  girl  shone  upon  him  and 
constrained  him  away  from  his  sad  thoughts,  drawing 
him  witli  he"r  into  the  fields  of  hope  and  of  futurity, 
where  she  loved  to  hold  him  at  her  side. 
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VII. 

At  this  moment  the  town  of  Saumur  was  more  ex- 
cited about  the  dinner  given  by  Grandet  to  the  Cruchots 
than  it  had  been  the  night  before  at  the  sale  of  his 
vintage,  though  that  constituted  a  crime  of  high-treason 
against  the  whole  wine-growing  communitj'.  If  the 
politic  old  miser  had  given  his  dinner  from  the  same 
idea  that  cost  the  dog  of  Alcibiades  his  tail,  he  might 
perhaps  have  been  called  a  great  man  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
considering  himself  superior  to  a  community  which  he 
could  trick  on  all  occasions,  he  jmid  verj'  little  heed  to 
what  Saumur  might  say. 

The  des  Grassins  soon  learned  the  facts  of  the  failure 
and  the  violent  death  of  Guillaume  Grandet,  and  thej' 
determined  to  go  to  their  client's  house  that  very  even- 
ing to  commiserate  his  misfortune  and  show  him  some 
marks  of  friendship,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
motives  which  had  led  him  to  invite  the  Cruchots  to 
dinner.  At  precisely  five  o'clock  Monsieur  C.  de  Bon- 
fons  and  his  uncle  the  notary  arrived  in  their  Sundaj- 
clothes.     The  party  sat  down  to  table  and  began  to 
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dine  with  good  appetites.  Grandet  was  grave,  Charles 
silept,  Eugenie  dumb,  and  Madame  Grandet  did  not 
say  more  than  usual ;  so  that  the  dinner  was,  very  prop- 
erly, a  repast  of  condolence.  When  they  rose  from 
table  Charles  said  to  his  aunt  and  uncle,  — 

"Will  3'ou  permit  me  to  retire?  I  am  obliged  to 
undertake  a  long  and  painful  correspondence." 

"  Certainl}',  nephew." 

As  soon  as  the  goodman  was  certain  that  Charles 
could  hear  nothing  and  was  probably  deep  in  his  letter- 
writing,  he  said,  with  a  dissimulating  glance  at  his 
wife,  — 

"  Madame  Grandet,  what  we  have  to  talk  about  will 
be  Latin  to  you  ;  it  is  half-past  seven  ;  j'ou  can  go  and 
attend  to  your  household  accounts.  Good-night,  my 
daughter." 

He  kissed  Eugenie,  and  the  two  women  departed. 
A  scene  now  took  place  in  which  Pere  Grandet  brought 
to  bear,  more  than  at  any  other  moment  of  his  life,  the 
shrewd  dexterity  he  had  acquired  in  his  intercourse 
with  men,  and  which  had  won  him  from  those  whose 
flesh  he  sometimes  bit  too  sharply  the  nickname  of  "  the 
old  dog."  If  the  maj'or  of  Saumur  had  carried  his 
ambition  higher  still,  if  fortunate  circumstances,  draw- 
ing him  towards  the  higher  social  spheres,  had  sent  him 
into  congresses  where  the  affairs  of  nations  were  dis- 
cussed,  and  had  he  there  employed  the  genius  with 
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which  his  personal  interests  had  endowed  him,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  proved  nobly  useful  to  his  na- 
tive land.  Yet  it  Is  perhaps  equally  certain  that  outside 
of  Saumur  the  goodman  would  have  cut  a  verj'  sorry 
figure.  Possibly  there  are  minds  like  certain  animals 
which  cease  to  breed  when  transplanted  from  the 
climates  in  which  they  are  born. 

' '  M-m-mon-sieur  le  p-p-p resident,  j-ou  said  t-t-that 
b-b-bankruptcy  —  " 

The  stutter  which  for  years  the  old  miser  had  as- 
sumed when  it  suited  him,  and  which,  together  with 
the  deafness  of  which  he  sometimes  complained  in  rainy 
weather,  was  thought  iu  Saumur  to  be  a  natural  defect, 
became  at  this  crisis  so  wearisome  to  the  two  Cruchots 
that  while  they  listened  they  unconsciously  made  faces 
and  moved  their  lips,  as  if  pronouncing  the  words  over 
which  he  was  hesitating  and  stuttering  at  will.  Here 
it  may  be  well  to  give  the  history  of  this  impediment 
to  the  speech  and  hearing  of  Monsieur  Grandet.  No 
one  in  Anjou  heard  better,  or  could  pronounce  more 
crisply  the  French  language  (with  an  Angevin  accent) 
than  the  wily  old  cooper.  Some  years  earlier,  in  spite 
of  Ms  shrewdness,  he  had  been  taken  in  by  an  Israelite, 
who  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  held  his  hand 
behind  his  ear  to  catch  sounds,  and  mangled  his  mean- 
ing so  thoroughly  in  trying  to  utter  his  words  that 
Grandet  fell  a  victim  to  his  humanity  and  was  com- 
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pelled  to  prompt  the  wily  Jew  with  the  words  and 
ideas  he  seemed  to  seek,  to  complete  himself  the  argu- 
ments of  the  said  Jew,  to  saj'  what  that  cursed  Jew 
ought  to  have  said  for  himself ;  in  short,  to  be  the  Jew 
instead  of  being  Grandet.  When  the  cooper  came  out 
of  this  curious  encounter  he  had  concluded  the  only 
bargain  of  which  in  the  course  of  a  long  commercial 
life  he  ever  had  occasion  to  complain.  But  if  he  lost 
at  the  time  pecuniarily,  he  gained  morally  a  valuable 
lesson ;  later,  he  gathered  its  fruits.  Indeed,  the 
goodman  ended  by  blessing  that  Jew  for  having  taught 
him  the  art  of  irritating  his  commercial  antagonist 
and  leading  him  to  forget  his  own  thoughts  in  his 
impatience  to  suggest  those  over  which  his  tormentor 
was  stuttering.  No  affair  had  ever  needed  the  as- 
sistance of  deafness,  impediments  of  speech,  and 
all  the  incomprehensible  circumlocutions  with  which 
G-randet  enveloped  his  ideas,  as  much  as  the  affair 
now  in  hand.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  mean 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  his  own  scheme ; 
in  the  next,  he  was  determined  to  remain  master  of 
the  conversation  and  to  leave  his  real  intentions  in 
doubt. 

"  M-m-monsieur  de  B-B-Bonfons,"  —  for  the  second 
time  in  three  years  Grandet  called  the  Cruchot  nephew 
Monsieur  de  Bonfons ;  the  president  felt  he  might 
consider  himself  the  artful  old   feUow's  son-in-law,  — - 

10 
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"  you-ou  said  tli-th-that  b-b-bankruptcj'  c-c-could,  in 
some  c-c-cases,  b-be  p-p-prevented  b-b-by  -^  " 

"  By  the  courts  of  commerce  themselves.  It  is  done 
constantly,"  said  Monsieur  C.  de  Bonfons,  bestriding 
Grandet's  meaning,  or  thinlfing  he  guessed  it,  and  kindly 
wishing  to  help  him  out  with  it.     "  Listen." 

"  Y-yes,"  said  Grandet  humlilj',  with  the  mischievous 
expression  of  a  boj'  who  is  inwardl}'  laughing  at  his 
teacher  while  he  pays  him  the  greatest  attention. 

"When  a  man  so  respected  and  important  as,  for 
example,  your  late  brother —  " 

' '  M-my  b-b-brotlier,  yes." 

"  —  is  threatened  with  insolvency  —  " 

"  They  c-c-call  it  in-ins-s-solvency  ?  " 

"Yes;  when  his  failure  is  imminent,  the  court  of 
commerce,  to  which  he  is  amenable  (please  follow  me 
attentivel}'),  has  the  power,  bj'  a  decree,  to  appoint 
a  receiver.  Liquidation,  you  understand,  is  not  the 
same  as  failure.  When  a  man  fails,  he  is  dishonored  ; 
but  when  he  merel}'  liquidates,  he  remains  an  honest 
man." 

"  T-t-that's  very  d-d-different,  if  it  d-does  n't  c-c-cost 
m-m-inore,"  said  Grandet. 

' '  But  a  liquidation  can  be  managed  without  having 
recourse  to  the  courts  at  all.  For,"  said  the  president, 
snifBng  a  pinch  of  snuff, ' '  don't  you  know  how  failures 
are  declared  ?  " 
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"N-n-no,  I  n-n-never  t-t-thought,"  answered  Gran- 
det. 

"In  the  first  place,"  resumed  the  magistrate,  "by 
flhng  the  schedule  in  the  record  office  of  the  court, 
which  the  merchant  may  do  himself,  or  his  representa- 
tive for  him  with  a  power  of  attornej'  duly  certified.  In 
the  second  place,  the  failure  ma}'  be  declared  under 
compulsion  from  the  creditors.  Now  if  the  merchant 
does  not  file  his  schedule,  and  if  no  creditor  appears 
befjre  the  courts  to  obtain  a  decree  of  insolvency 
against  the  merchant,  what  happens  ?  " 

"  W-w-what  h-h-happens?  " 

"Why,  the  family  of  the  deceased,  his  representa- 
tives, his  heirs,  or  the  merchant  himself,  if  he  is  not 
dead,  or  his  friends  if  he  is  only  hiding,  liquidate  his 
business.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  liquidate  your 
brother's  affairs  ?  " 

"  Ah !  Grandet,"  said  the  notary,  "  that  would  be 
the  right  thing  to  do.  There  is  honor  down  here  in  the 
provinces.  If  you  save  your  name  —  for  it  is  your 
name  — you  will  be  a  man  —  " 

"A  noble  man!"  cried  the  president,  interrupting 
his  uncle. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  my  b-b-broth- 
er's  name  was  G-G-Grandet,  like  m-m-mine.  Th-that  's 
c-c-certain ;  I  d-d-don't  d-d-deny  it.  And  th-th-this 
1-1-liquidation  might  be,  in  m-m-many  ways,   v-v-very 
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advan-t-t-tageous  t-t-to  the  interests  of  m-m-Tny 
n-n-nephew,  whom  I  1-1-love.  But  I  must  consider.  I 
don't  k-k-know  the  t-t-tricks  of  P-P-Paris.  I  b-b-belong 
to  Sau-m-mur,  d-d-don't  30U  see?  M-m-mj' vines,  my 
d-d-drains  —  in  short,  I  've  my  own  b-b-business.  I 
never  g-g-give  n-n-notes.  What  are  n-n-notes  ?  I  t-t-take 
a  good  m-m-man}',  but  I  have  never  s-s-signed  one. 
I  d-d-don't  understand  sucli  things.  I  have  h-h-heard 
say  that  n-n-notes  c-e-can  be  b-b-bought  up." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  president.  "Notes  can  be 
bought  in  the  market,  less  so  much  per  cent.  Don't 
j'ou  understand?" 

Grandet  made  an  ear- trumpet  of  his  hand,  and  the 
president  repeated  his  words. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  there 's  s-s-some- 
thing  to  be  g-g-got.out  of  it?  I  k-know  n-nothing  at 
mj^  age  about  such  th-th-things.  I  1-1-Iive  here  and 
1-1-look  after  the  v-v- vines.  The  vines  g-g-grow,  and 
it 's  the  w-w-wine  that  p-p-pays.  L-l-look  after  the 
v-v-vintage,  t-t-that  's  my  r-r-rule.  My  c-c-chief  inter- 
ests are  at  Froidfond.  I  c-c-can't  1-1-leave  my  h-h-house 
to  m-m-muddle  myself  with  a  d-d-devilish  b-b-business 
I  kn-know  n-n-nothing  about.  You  saj'  I  ought  to 
1-1-liquidate  m}-  b-b-brother's  af-f-fairs,  to  p-p-prevent 
the  f-f-failure.  I  c-c-can't  be  in  two  p-p-places  at 
once,  unless  I  were  a  little  b-b-bird,  and  — " 

"  I  understand,"  cried  the  notary.     "Well,  mj- old 
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friend,  you  have  friends,  old  friends,  capable  of  devot- 
ing themselves  to  j-our  interests." 

"All  right!"  thought  Grandet,  "make  haste  and 
come  to  the  point !  " 

"  Suppose  one  of  them  went  to  Paris  and  saw  j-our 
brother  Gruillaume's  chief  creditor  and  said  to  him  —  " 

"  One  m-m-moment,"  interrupted  the  goodman, 
"  said  wh-wh-what ?  Something  l-Mike  th- this.  Mon- 
sieur Gr-Grandet  of  Saumur  this,  Monsieur  Grandet  of 
Saumur  that.  He  1-1-loves  his  b-b-brother,  he  loves 
his  n-nephew.  Grandet  is  a  g-g-good  uncle ;  he 
m-m-means  well.  He  has  sold  his  v-y-vintage.  D-d-don't 
declare  a  f-f-failure  ;  c-c-call  a  meeting ;  1-1-Iiquidate ; 
and  then  Gr-Gr-Grandet  will  see  what  he  c-c-can  do. 
B-b-better  liquidate  than  ■  Met  tlie  1-1-law  st-st-stick  its 
n-n-nose  in.     Hein?  isn't  it  so?" 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  president. 

"  B-because,  don't  j'ou  see.  Monsieur  de  B-Bonfons, 
a  man  must  1-1-look  b-b-before  he  Heaps.  If  you 
c-c-can't,  j'ou  c-c-can't.  M-m-must  know  all  about  the 
m-m-matter,  all  the  resources  and  the  debts,  if  30U 
d-d-don't  want  to  be  r-r-ruined.     Hein  ?  is  n't  it  so  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  the  president.  "I'm  of  opinion 
that  in  a  few  months  the  debts  might  be  bought  up 
for  a  certain  sum,  and  then  paid  in  full  by  an  agree- 
ment. Ha  !  ha  !  you  can  coax  a  dog  a  long  way  if  you 
show  him  a  bit  of  lard.     If  there  has  been  no  declara- 
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tion  of  failure,  and  j'ou  hold  a  lien  on  the  debts,  j'ou 
come  out  of  the  business  as  white  as  the  driven  snow.'' 

"  Sn-n-now."  said  Grandet,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
ear,  "  wh-wh-what  about  s-now?" 

"  But,"  cried  the  president,  "  do- pray  attend  to  what 
I  am  saying." 

"  I  am  at-t-tending." 

"  A  note  is  merchandise,  —  an  article  of  barter  which 
rises  and  falls  in  price.  That  is  a  deduction  from 
Jeremy  Bentham's  theory  about  usury.  That  writer 
has  proved  that  the  prejudice  which  condemned  usurers 
to  reprobation  was  mere  follj'." 

"  Whew  !  "  ejaculated  the  goodman. 

"  Allowing  that  monej',  according  to  Bentham,  is 
an  article  of  merchandise,  and  that  whatever  represents 
monej'  is  equally  merchandise,"  resumed  the  president ; 
"  allowing  also  that  it  is  notorious  that  the  commercial 
note,  bearing  this  or  that  signature,  is  liable  to  the 
fluctuation  of  all  commercial  values,  rises  or  falls  in  the 
market,  is  dear  at  one  moment,  and  is  worth  nothing 
at  another,  the  courts  decide  —  ah  !  how  stupid  I  am, 
I  beg  your  pardon  —  I  am  inclined  to  think  j'ou  could 
buj'  up  your  brother's  debts  for  twenty -five  per  cent." 

"  D-d-did  jou  c-c-call  him  Je-Je- Jeremy  B-Ben?" 

"  Bentham,  an  Englishman." 

' '  That 's  a  Jeremy  who  might  save  us  a  lot  of  lamen- 
tations in  business,"  said  the  notary,  laughing. 
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"Those  Englishmen  s-sonietimes  t-t-talk  sense,"  said 
Grandet  "So,  ac  c-cording  to  Ben-Bentham,  if  my 
b-b-brother's  n-notes  are  worth  n-n-nothing ;  if  Je-Je 
—  I'm  c-c-eorrect,  am  I  not?  That  seems  c-c-clear 
to  my  m-m-mind  —  the  c-c-ereditors  would  be  —  No, 
would  not  be ;  I  understand." 

"  Let  me  explain  it  all,"  said  the  president.  "  Legal- 
Ij',  if  30U  acquire  a  title  to  all  the  debts  of  the  Maison 
Grandet,  your  brother  or  his  heirs  will  owe  nothing  to 
any  one.     Very  good." 

"  Very  g  good,"  repeated  Grandet. 

"  In  equity,  if  j-our  brother's  notes  are  negotiated  — 
negotiated,  do  you  clearly  understand  the  term?  — 
negotiated  in  the  market  at  a  reduction  of  so  much 
per  cent  in  value,  and  if  one  of  your  friends  happening 
to  be  present  should  buy  them  in,  the  creditors  having 
sold  them  of  their  own  free-will  without  constraint,  the 
estate  of  the  late  Grandet  is  honorablj'  released." 

"That's  t-ti-ue ;  b-b-business  is  b-business,"  said 
the  cooper.  "  B-b-but,  st-still,  yoa.  know,  it  is  d-d-dif- 
ficult.    I  h-have  n-no  m-m-money  and  n-no  t-t-time." 

"  Yes,  but  you  need  not  undertake  it.  I  am  quite 
readj'  to  go  to  Paris  (j'ou  may  pay  my  expenses,  they 
will  only  be  a  trifle).  I  will  see  the  creditors  and  talk 
with  them  and  get  an  extension  of  time,  and  everything 
can  be  arranged  if  you  will  add  something  to  the  assets 
so  as  to  buy  up  all  title  to  the  debts." 
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"  We- we  '11  see  about  th-that.  I  c-c-can't  and  I 
w-w- won't  b-b-hind  mjself  without —  He  who  c-c-can't, 
can't ;  don't  j'ou  see  ?  " 

"That's  very  true." 

"I'm  all  p-p-put  ab-b-bout  by  what  you've  t-t-told 
me.  This  is  the  f-first  t-t-time  in  my  life  I  have  b-been 
obliged  to  th-th-think  —  " 

"  Yes,  30U  are  not  a  lawyer.'' 

"I'm  only  a  p-p-poor  wine-g-grower,  and  know 
n-nothing  about  wh-what  j'ou  have  just  t-told  me ;  I 
m-m-must  th-think  about  it." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  president,  preparing  to 
resume  his  argument. 

"  Kephew  !  "  said  the  notary,  interrupting  him  in  a 
warning  tone. 

"  Well,  what,  uncle?  "  answered  the  president. 

' '  Let  Monsieur  Grandet  explain  his  own  intentions. 
The  matter  in  question  is  of  the  first  importance.  Our 
good  friend  ought  to  define  his  meaning  clearly, 
and  —  " 

A  loud  knock,  which  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
des  Grassins  family,  succeeded  by  their  entrance  and 
salutations,  hindered  Cruchot  from  concluding  his  sen- 
tence. The  notary  was  glad  of  the  interruption,  for 
Grandet  was  beginning  to  look  suspiciously  at  him, 
and  the  wen  gave  signs  of  a  brewing  storm.  In  the 
first  place,  the  notary  did  not  think  it  becoming  in  a 
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president  of  the  Civil  courts  to  go  to  Paris  and  manipu- 
late creditors  and  lend  himself  to  an  underhand  job 
which  clashed  with  the  laws  of  strict  integrity ;  more- 
over, never  having  known  old  Grandet  to  express  the 
slightest  desire  to  pay  anything,  no  matter  what,  he 
instinctively  feared  to  see  his  nephew  taking  part  in 
the  affair.  He  therefore  profited  by  the  entrance  of  the 
des  Grassins  to  take  the  president  by  the  arm  and  lead 
him  into  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  — 

"You  have  said  enough,  nephew;  you've  shown 
enough  devotion.  Your  desire  to  win  the  girl  blinds 
3'ou.  The  devil!  you  mustn't  go  at  it  tooth  and  nail. 
Let  me  sail  the  ship  now  ;  3'ou  can  haul  on  the  braces. 
Do  3'ou  think  it  right  to  compromise  j^our  dignity  as 
a  magistrate  in  such  a  —  " 

He  stopped,  for  h.e  heard  Monsieur  des  Grassins 
saj'ing  to  the  old  cooper  as  they  shook  hands,  — 

"  Grandet,  we  have  heard  of  the  frightful  misfortunes 
which  have  just  befallen  3-our  family,  —  the  failure  of 
the  house  of  Guillaume  Grandet  and  the  death  of  your 
brother.  We  have  come  to  express  our  grief  at  these 
sad  events." 

"  There  is  but  one  sad  event,"  said  the  notar3', 
interrupting  the  banker,  —  "  the  death  of  Monsieur 
Grandet,  junior  ;  and  he  would  never  have  killed  him- 
self had  he  thought  in  time  of  applying  to  his  brother 
for  help.     Our  old  friend,  who    is  honorable   to  his 
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flnger-nails,  intends  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  the  Maison 
Grandet  of  Paris.  To  save  him  the  woriy  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, my  nephew,  the  president,  has  just  offered  to 
go  to  Paris  and  negotiate  with  the  creditors  for  a 
satisfactory  settlement." 

These  words,  corroborated  bj'  Grandet's  attitude  as 
he  stood  silentlj-  nursing  his  chin,  astonished  the  three 
des  Grassins,  who  had  been  leisurely  discussing  the  old 
man's  avarice  as  thej^  came  along,  very  nearlj'  accusing 
him  of  fratricide. 

"  Ah  !  I  was  sure  of  it,"  cried  the  banker,  looking 
at  his  wife.  "  What  did  I  tell  you  just  now,  Madame 
des  Grassins  ?  Grandet  is  honorable  to  the  backbone, 
and  would  never  allow  his  name  to  remain  under  the 
slightest  cloud !  Monej'  without  honor  is  a  disease. 
There  is  honor  in  the  provinces  !  Right,  very  right, 
Grandet.  I  'm  an  old  soldier,  and  I  can't  disguise 
my  thoughts  ;  I  speak  roughly.  Thunder !  it  is  sub- 
lime !  " 

"  Th-then  s-s-sublime  th-things  c-c-cost  d-dear,''  an- 
swered the  goodman,  as  the  banker  warmly  wrung  his 
hand. 

"  But  this,  my  dear  Grandet,  — if  the  president  will 
excuse  me,  —  is  a  purely  commercial  matter,  and  needs 
a  consummate  business  man.  Your  agent  must  be 
some  one  fully  acquainted  with  the  markets,  —  with  dis- 
bursements, rebates,  interest  calculations,  and  so  forth. 
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I  am  going  to  Paris  on  business  of  my  own,  and  I  can 
take  charge  of  —  " 

"We'll  see  about  t-t-trying  to  m-m-manage  it 
b-b-between  us,  under  the  p-p-p-pecuhar  c-e-circum- 
stanees,  b-b-bnt  without  b-b-binding  m-m-myself  to 
anything  th-that  I  c-c-coukl  not  do,"  said  Grandet,  stut- 
tering ;  "  because,  you  see,  monsieur  le  president  natu- 
rally expects  me  to  paj'  the  expenses  of  his  journej'." 

The  goodman  did  not  stammer  over  the  last  words. 

"Eh!"  cried  Madame  des  Grassins,  "  why  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  go  to  Paris.  I  would  willingly  pay  to  go 
myself." 

She  made  a  sign  to  her  husband-,  as  if  to  encourage 
him  in  cutting  the  enemy  out  of  the  commission,  coute 
que  coute  ;  then  she  glanced  ironically  at  the  two  Cru- 
chots,  who  looked  chap-fallen.  Grandet  seized  the 
banker  by  a  button  and  drew  him  into  a  corner  of  the 
room. 

' '  I  have  a  great  deal  more  confidence  in  you  than  in 
the  president,"  he  said;  "besides,  I've  other  fish  to 
fry,"  he  added,  wriggling  his  wen.  "I  want  to  buy 
a  few  thousand  francs  in  the  Funds  while  they  are  at 
eighty.  They  fall,  I  'm  told,  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
You  know  all  about  these  things,  don't  j^ou?  " 

"  Bless  me  !  then,  am  I  to  invest  enough  to  give  you 
a  few  thousand  francs  a  year?" 

"That's  not  much  to  begin  with.     Hush!    I  don't 
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want  any  one  to  know  I  am  going  to  play  that  game. 
You  can  make  the  investment  hj  the  end  of  the  month. 
Say  nothing  to  the  Cmchots  ;  that  '11  annoj'  them.  If 
you  are  reallj'  going  to  Paris,  we  will  see  if  there  is 
an3'thing  to  be  done  for  m}' poor  nephew." 

"Well,  it's  all  settled.  I'll  start  to-morrow  by  the 
mail-post,"  said  des  Grassins  aloud,  "  and  I  will  come 
and  take  your  last  directions  at  —  what  hour  will  suit 
you?" 

"Five  o'clock,  just  before  dinner,"  said  Grandet, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

The  two  parties  stayed  on  for  a  short  time.  Des 
Grassins  said,  after  a  pause,  striking  Graudet  on  the 
shoulder,  — 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  relation  like  him." 

"Yes,  yes;  without  making  a  show,"  said  Grandet, 
"  I  am  a  g-good  relation.  I  loved  mj-  brother,  and  I 
will  prove  it,  unless  it  c-c-costs  —  " 

"We  must  leave  you,  Grandet,"  said  the  banker, 
interrupting  him  fortunately  before  he  got  to  the  end 
of  his  sentence.  "  If  I  hurry  my  departure,  I  must 
attend  to  some  matters  at  once." 

"  Verj'  good,  very  good  !  I  mj'self  —  in  c-conse- 
quence  of  what  I  t-told  you  —  I  must  retire  to  my  own 
room  and  '  d-d-deliberate,'  as  President  Cruchot  says." 

"Plague  take  him!  I  am  no  longer  Monsieur  de 
Bonfons,"  thought    the   magistrate  ruefully,    his  face 
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assuming  the  expression  of  a  judge  bored  b}'  an 
argument. 

The  heads  of- the  two  factions  walked  off  together. 
Neither  gave  anj-  further  thought  to  the  treachery'  Gran- 
det  had  been  guilty  of  in  the  morning  against  the  whole 
wine-growing  communitj- ;  each  tried  to  fatliom  what 
the  other  was  thinking  about  the  real  intentions  of 
the  wilj'  old  man  in  this  new  affair,  but  in  vain. 

"  AVill  3'ou  go  with  us  to  Madame  Dorsonval's  ?  " 
said  des  Grassins  to  the  notary'. 

"We  will  go  there  later,"  answered  the  president. 
"  I  have  promised  to  sa}'  good-evening  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Gribeaucourt,  and  we  will  go  there  first,  if  mj'  uncle 
is  willing." 

"Farewell  for  the  present!"  said  Madame  des 
Grassins. 

When  the  Cruchots  were  a  few  steps  off,  Adolphe  re- 
Mnarked  to  his  father,  — 

' '  Are  not  thej'  fuming,  hein  ?  " 

"Hold  3'our  tongue,  my  son!"  said  his  mother; 
"  they  might  hear  you.  Besides,  what  you  say  is  not  in 
good  taste,  — ■  law-school  language." 

"Well,  uncle,"  cried  the  president  when  he  saw  the 
des  Grassins  disappearing,  "  I  began  by  being  de  Bou- 
fons,  and  I  have  ended  as  nothing  but  Cruchot." 

"  I  saw  that  that  annoyed  you ;  but  the  wind  has 
set  fair  for  the  des  Grassins.     What  a  fool  you  are, 
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with  all  -j-our  cleverness  !  Let  them  sail  off  on  Gran- 
det's  '  We  will  see  about  it,'  and  keep  j'ourself  quiet, 
3'oung  man.    Eugenie  will  none  the  less  be  jour  wife." 

In  a  few  moments  the  news  of  Grandet's  magnani- 
mous resolve  was  disseminated  in  three  houses  at  the 
same  moment,  and  the  whole  town  began  to  talk  of  his 
fraternal  devotion.  Every  one  forgave  Grandet  for  the 
sale  made  in  defiance  of  the  good  faith  pledged  to  the 
community  ;  thejf  admired  his  sense  of  honor,  and  began 
to  laud  a  generosity  of  which  thej'  had  never  thought 
him  capable.  It  is  part  of  the  French  nature  to  grow 
enthusiastic,  or  angry,  or  fervent  about  some  meteor 
of  the  moment.  Can  it  be  that  collective  beings,  na- 
tionalities, peoples,  are  devoid  of  memory? 

When  Pere  Grandet  had  shut  the  door  he  called 
Nanon. 

' '  Don't  let  the  dog  loose,  and  don't  go  to  bed  ;  we  have 
work  to  do  together.  At  eleven  o'clock  Cornoiller  will 
be  at  the  door  with  the  chariot  from  Froidfond.  Listen 
for  him  and  prevent  his  knocking ;  tell  him  to  come 
in  softly.  Police  regulations  don't  allow  nocturnal 
racket.  Besides,  the  whole  neighborhood  need  not 
know  that  I  am  starting  on  a  journey-." 

So  saying,  Grandet  returned  to  his  private  room, 
where  Nanon  heard  him  moving  about,  rummaging,  and 
walking  to  and  fro,  though  with  much  precaution,  for 
he  evidently  did  not  wish  to  wake  his  wife  and  daugh- 
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ter,  and  above  all  not  to  rouse  the  attention  of  his 
nephew,  whom  he  had  begun  to  anathematize  when  he 
saw  a  thread  of  light  under  his  door.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  Eugenie,  intent  on  her  cousin,  fancied 
she  heard  a  cry  like  that  of  a  dying  person.  It  must  be 
Charles,  she  thought ;  he  was  so  pale,  so  full  of  de- 
spair when  she  had  seen  him  last,  —  could  he  have 
Irilled  himself?  She  wrapped  herself  quickly  in  a  loose 
garment,  —  a  sort  of  pelisse  with  a  hood,  —  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  room  when  a  bright  light  coming  through 
the  chinks  of  her  door  made  her  think  of  fire.  But  she 
recovered  herself  as  she  heard  Nanon's  heavy  steps  and 
gruff  voice  mingling  with  the  snorting  of  several  hoi'ses. 
"Can  my  father  be  carrying  off  mj'  cousin?"  she 
said  to  herself,  opening  her  door  with  great  precaution 
lest  it  should  creak,  and  yet  enough  to  let  her  see  into 
the  corridor. 

Suddenlj'  her  eye  encountered  that  of  her  father ;  and 
his  glance,  vague  and  unnoticing  as  it  was,  terrified 
her.  The  goodman  and  Nanon  were  yoked  together 
by  a  stout  stick,  each  end  of  which  rested  on  their 
shoulders  ;  a  stout  rope  was  passed  over  it,  on  which 
was  slung  a  small  barrel  or  keg  like  those  Pere  Grandet 
still  made  in  his  bakehouse  as  an  amusement  for  his 
leisure  hpurs. 

"  Holy  Virgin,  how  heavy  it  is  !  "  said  the  voice  of 
Nanon. 
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' '  What  a  pity  that  it  is  only  copper  sous  !  "  answered 
Grandet.  ' '  Take  care  j'ou  don't  knock  over  the 
candlestick." 

The  scene  was  lighted  by  a  single  candle  placed 
between  two  rails  of  the  staircase. 

"  Cornoiller,"  said  Grandet  to  his  keeper  in  partibiis, 
"  have  you  brought  ^'our  pistols  ?  " 

"No,  monsieur.  Mercy!  what's  there  to  fear  for 
your  copper  sous  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  nothing,"  said  Pere  Grandet. 

"  Besides,  we  shall  go  fast,"  added  the  man  ;  "  your 
farmers  have  picked  out  their  best  horses." 

"Very  good.  You  did  not  tell  them  where  I  was 
going?" 

"  I  did  n't  know  where." 

"  Very  good.     Is  the  carriage  strong?" 

"Strong?  hear  to  that,  now!  Wh}',  it  can  carry 
three  thousand  weight.  How  much  does  that  old  keg 
weigh  ?  " 

"Goodness!"  exclaimed  Nanon.  "I  ought  to 
know  !     There  's  pretty  nigh  eighteen  hundred  —  " 

"  Will  3'ou  hold  your  tongue,  Nanon!  You  are  to 
tell  my  wife  I  have  gone  into  the  country'.  I  shall  be 
back  to  dinner.  Drive  fast,  Cornoiller ;  I  must  get 
to  Angers  before  nine  o'clock." 

The  carriage  drove  off.  Nanon  bolted  the  great 
door,  let  loose  the  dog,  and  went  to  bed  with  a  bruised 
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shoulder,  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  suspecting  either 
the  departure  of  Grandet  or  the  object  of  his  journey. 
The  precautions  of  the  old  mis'er  and  his  reticence  were 
never  relaxed.  No  one  had  ever  seen  a  pennj'  in  that 
house,  filled  as  it  was  with  gold.  Hearing  in  the  morn- 
ing, through  the  gossip  of  the  port,  that  exchange  on 
gold  had  doubled  in  price  in  consequence  of  certain 
military  preparations  undertaken  at  Nantes,  and  that 
speculators  had  arrived  at  Angers  to  buy  coin,  the 
old  wine-grower,  by  the  simple  process  of  borrowing 
horses  from  his  farmers,  seized  the  chance  of  selling 
his  gold  and  of  bringing  back  in  the  form  of  treasury 
notes  the  sum  he  intended  to  put  into  the  Funds,  hav- 
ing swelled  it  considerably  by  the  exchange. 


11 
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VIII. 

"  Mt  father  has  gone,''  thought  Eugenie,  who  heard 
all  that  took"  place  from  the  head  of  the  stau's.  Si- 
lence was  restored  in  the  house,  and  the  distant  rumb- 
ling of  the  carriage,  ceasing  by  degrees,  no  longer 
echoed  through  the  sleeping  town.  At  this  moment 
Eugenie  heard  in  her  heart,  before  the  sound  caught 
her  ears,  a  cry  which  pierced  the  partitions  and  came 
from  her  cousin's  chamber.  A  line  of  light,  thin  as  the 
blade  of  a  sabre,  shone  through  a  chink  in  the  door 
and  fell  horizontally  on  the  balusters  of  the  rotten 
staircase. 

"  He  suffers  ! "  she  said,  springing  up  two  stairs.  A 
second  moan  brought  her  to  the  lauding  near  his  room. 
The  door  was  ajar,  she  pushed  it  open.  Charles  was 
sleeping ;  his  head  hung  over  the  side  of  the  old  arm- 
chair, and  his  hand,  from  which  the  pen  had  fallen, 
nearly  touched  the  floor.  The  oppressed  breathing 
caused  by  the  strained  posture  suddenly  frightened 
Eugenie,  who  entered  the  room  hastily. 

"  He  must  be  very  tired,"  she  said  to  herself,  glanc-, 
ing  at  a  dozen  letters  lying  sealed  upon  the  table. 
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She  read  their  addresses:  "To  Messrs.  Farr}',  Breil- 
mann,  &  Co.,  carriage-makers;"  "To  Monsieur  Buis- 
son,  tailor,"  etc. 

"He  has  been  settling  all  his  affairs,  so  as  to  leave 
France  at  once,"  she  thought.  Her  eyes  fell  upon 
two  open  letters.  The  words,  "My  dear  Annette,"  at 
the  head  of  one  of  them,  blinded  her  for  a  moment. 
Her  heart  beat  fast,  her  feet  were  nailed  to  the 
floor. 

' '  His  dear  Annette  !  He  loves  !  he  is  loved  !  No 
hope  !     What  does  he  say  to  her?  " 

These  thoughts  rushed  through  her  head  and  heart. 
She  saw  the  words  everywhere,  even  on  the  bricks  of 
the  floor,  in  letters  of  fire. 

"  Resign  him  already  ?  No,  no  !  I  will  not  read  the 
letter.     I  ought  to  go  away  —    What  if  I  do  read  it  ? " 

She  looked  at  Charles,  then  she  gently  took  his  head 
and  placed  it  against  the  back  of  the  chair ;  he  let  her 
do  so,  like  a  child  which,  though  asleep,  knows  its 
mother's  touch  and  receives,  without  awaking,  her 
kisses  and  watchful  care.  Like  a  mother  Eugenie  raised 
the  drooping  hand,  and  like  a  mother  she  gently  kissed 
the  chestnut  hair —  "  Dear  Annette!"  a  demon 
shrieked  the  words  into  her  ear. 

' '  I  am  doing  wrong ;  but  I  must  read  it,  that  let- 
ter," she  said.  She  turned  away  her  head,  for  her 
noble  sense  of  honor  reproached  her.     For  the  first 
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time  in  her  life  good  and  evil  struggled  together  in  her 
heart.  Up  to  that  moment  she  had  never  had  to  blush 
for  any  action.  Passion  and  curiosit}'  triumphed.  As 
she  read  each  sentence '  her  heart  swelled  more  and 
more,  and  the  keen  glow  which  filled  her  being  as  she 
did  so,  only  made  the  jojs  of  first  love  still  more 
precious. 

My  dear  Annette,  —  Nothing  could  ever  have  sepa- 
rated us  but  the  gi-eat  misfortune  ■which  has  now  over- 
whelmed me,  and  which  no  human  foresight  could  have, 
prevented.  My  father  has  killed  himself;  his  fortune  and 
mine  are  irretrievably  lost.  I  am  orphaned  at  an  age  when, 
through  the  nature  of  my  education,  I  am  still  a,  child;  and 
yet  I  must  lift  myself  as  a  man  out  of  the  abyss  into  which  I 
am  plunged.  I  have  just  spent  half  the  night  in  facing  my 
position.  If  I  wish  to  leave  France  an  honest  man,  —  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  —  I  have  not  a  hundred  francs  of  my 
own  with  which  to  try  my  fate  in  the  Indies  or  in  America. 
Yes,  my  poor  Anna,  I  must  seek  my  fortune  in  those  deadly 
climates.  Under  those  skies,  they  tell  me,  I  am  sure  to  make 
it.  As  for  remaining  in  Paris,  I  cannot  do  so.  Neither  my 
nature  nor  my  face  are  made  to  bear  the  affronts,  the  neg- 
lect, the  disdain  shown  to  a  ruined  man,  the  son  of  a  bank- 
rupt! Good  God!  think  of  owing  two  millions!  I  should 
be  killed  in  a  duel  the  first  week;  therefore  I  shall  not  return 
there.  Your  love  —  the  most  tender  and  devoted  love  which 
ever  ennobled  the  heart  of  man — cannot  draw  me  back. 
Alas!  my  beloved,  I  have  no  money  with  which  to  go  to  you, 
to  give  and  receive  a  last  kiss  from  which  I  might  derive 
some  strength  for  my  forlorn  enterprise. 
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"Poor  Charles!     I  did  well  to  read  the  letter.     I 
have  gold  ;  I  will  give  it  to  him,"  thought  Eugenie. 
She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  Nvent  on  reading. 

I  have  never  thought  of  the  miseries  of  poverty.  If  I  have 
the  hundred  louis  required  for  the  mere  costs  of  the  journey, 
I  have  not  a  sou  for  an  outfit.  But  no,  I  have  not  the  hun- 
dred louis,  not  even  one  louis.  I  don't  know  that  anything 
will  be  left  after  I  have  paid  my  debts  in  Paris.  If  I  have 
nothing,  I  shall  go  quietly  to  Nantes  and  ship  as  a  common 
sailor ;  and  I  will  begin  in  the  new  world  like  other  Men  who 
have  started  young  without  a  sou  and  brought  back  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies.  During  this  long  day  I  have  faced  my  future 
coolly.  It  seems  more  horrible  for  me  than  for  another,  be- 
cause I  have  been  so  petted  by  a  mother  who  adored  me,  so 
indulged  by  the  kindest  of  fathers,  so  blessed  by  meeting,  ou 
my  entrance  into  life,  with  the  love  of  an  Anna!  The  flowers 
of  life  are  all  I  have  ever  known.  Such  happiness  could  not 
last.  Nevertheless,  my  dear  Annette,  I  feel  more  courage 
than  a  careless  young  man  is  supposed  to  feel,  —  above 
all  a  young  man  used  to  the  caressing  ways  of  the  dearest 
woman  in  all  Paris,  cradled  in  family  joys,  on  whom  all 
things  smiled  in  his  home,  whose  wishes  were  a  law  to  his 
father — ^oh,  my  father!     Annette,  he  is  dead! 

Well,  I  have  thought  over  my  position,  and  youi-s  as  well. 
I  have  grown  old  in  twenty-four  hours.  Dear  Anna,  if  in 
order  to  keep  me  with  you  in  Paris  you  were  to  sacrifice 
your  luxury,  your  dress,  your  opera-box,  we  should  even 
then  not  have  enough  for  the  expenses  of  my  extravagant 
ways  of  living.  Besides,  I  would  never  accept  such  sacri- 
fices.    No,  we  must  part  now  and  forever  — 
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"  He  gives  her  up  !  Blessed  Virgin !  What  happi- 
ness ! " 

Eugenie  quivered  with  joy.  Charles  made  a  move 
ment,  and  :i  chill  of  terror  ran  through  her.  Fortunately, 
he  did  not  wake,  and  she  resumed  her  reading. 

When  shall  I  return?  I  do  not  know.  The  climate  of 
the  AYest  Indies  ages  a  European,  so  they  say;  especially  a 
European  who  works  hard.  Let  us  think  what  may  happen 
ten  years  hence.  In  ten  years  your  daughter  will  be  eighteen  ; 
she  will  be  your  companion,  your  spy.  To  you  society  will 
be  cruel,  and  your  daughter  perhaps  more  cruel  still.  We 
have  seen  cases  of  the  harsh  social  judgment  and  ingratitude 
of  daughters;  let  us  take  warning  by  them.  Keep  in  the 
depths  of  your  soul,  as  I  shall  in  mine,  the  memory  of  four 
years  of  happiness,  and  be  faithful,  if  you  can,  to  the  mem- 
ory of  your  poor  friend.  I  cannot"  exact  such  faithfulness, 
because,  do  you  see,  dear  Annette,  I  must  conform  to  the 
exigencies  of  my  new  life;  I  must  take  a  commonplace  view 
of  them  and  do  the  best  I  can.  Therefore  I  must  think  of 
marriage,  which  becomes  one  of  the  necessities  of  my  future 
existence ;  and  I  will  admit  to  you  that  I  have  found,  here  in 
Sauraur,  in  my  uncle's  house,  a  cousin  whose  face,  manners, 
mind,  and  heart  would  please  you,  and  who,  besides,  seems 
to  me  — 

"  He  must  have  been  very  weary  to  have  ceased 
writing  to  her,"  thought  Eugenie,  as  she  gazed  at  the 
letter  which  stopped  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
sentence. 
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Already  she  defended  him.  How  was  it  possible  that 
an  innocent  girl  should  perceive  the  cold-heartedness 
evinced  by  this  letter?  To  young  girls  religiously 
brought  up,  whose  minds  are  ignorant  and  pure,  all  is 
love  from  the  moment  they  set  their  feet  within  the 
enchanted  regions  of  that  passion.  They  walk  there 
bathed  in  a  celestial  light  shed  from  their  own  souls, 
which  reflects  its  rays  upon  their  lover ;  they  color  all 
with  the  flame  of  their  own  emotion  and  attribute  to  him 
their  highest  thoughts.  A  woman's  errors  come  almost 
always  from  her  belief  in  good  or  her  confidence  in 
truth.  In  Eugenie's  simple  heart  the  words,  "  My  dear 
Annette,  my  loved  one,"  echoed  like  the  sweetest  lan- 
guage of  love  ;  they  caressed  her  soul  as,  in  childhood, 
the  divine  notes  of  the  Venite  adoremus,  repeated 
by  the  organ,  caressed  her  ear.  Moreover,  the  tears 
which  still  lingered  on  the  young  man's  lashes  gave 
signs  of  that  nobility  of  heart  by  which  young  gii'ls  are 
rightly  won.  How  could  she  know  that  Charles, 
though  he  loved  his  father  and  mourned  him  truly,  was 
moved  far  more  by  paternal  goodness  than  by  the 
goodness  of  his  own  heart?  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Guillaume  Grandet,  by  gratifying  every  fancy  of  their 
son,  and  lavishing  upon  him  the  pleasures  of  a  large 
fortune,  had  kept  him  from  making  the  horrible  calcula- 
tions of  which  so  many  sons  in  Paris  become  more  or 
less  guilty  when,  face  to  face  with  the  enjoj'ments  of  the 
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world,  they  form  desires  and  conceive  schemes  which 
they  see  with  bitterness  must  be  put  off  or  laid  aside 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  parents.  The  liberality  of 
the  father  in  this  instance  had  shed  into  the  heart  of 
the  son  a  real  love,  in  which  there  was  no  afterthought 
of  self-iuterest. 

Nevertheless,  Charles  was  a  true  child  of  Paris, 
taught  bj'  the  customs  of  societj'  and  \>y  Annette  her- 
self to  calculate  everything ;  already  an  old  man  under 
the  mask  of  youth.  He  had  gone  through  the  frightful 
education  of  social  life,  of  that  world  where  iu  one  even- 
ing more  crimes  are  committed  in  thought  and  speech 
than  justice  ever  punishes  at  the  assizes  ;  where  jests 
and  clever  saj'ings  assassinate  the  noblest  ideas  ;  ^-here 
no  one  is  counted  strong  unless  his  mind  sees  clear : 
and  to  see  clear  in  that  world  is  to  believe  in  nothing, 
neither  in  feelings,  nor  in  men,  nor  even  in  events,  — 
for  events  are  falsified.  There,  to  "see  clear"  we 
must  weigh  a  friend's  purse  daily,  learn  how  to  keep 
ourselves  adroitlj'  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  cautiously 
admire  nothing,  neither  works  of  art  nor  glorious  ac- 
tions, and  remember  that  self-interest  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  things  here  below.  After  committing  many  fol- 
lies, the  great  lady  —  the  beautiful  Annette  —  com- 
pelled Charles  to  think  seriously  ;  with  her  perfumed 
hand  among  his  curls,  she  talked  to  him  of  his  future 
positipn ;  as  she  rearranged  his  locks,  she  taught  him 
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lessons  of  worldly  prudence ;  she  made  him  effeminate 
and  materialized  him, -^-a  double  corruption,  but  a  deli- 
cate and  elegant  corruption,  in  the  best  taste. 

"  You  are  very  foolish,  Charles,"  she  would  saj-  to 
him.  "  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  teaching 
you  to  understand  the  wojld.  You  behaved  extremely 
ill  to  Monsieur  des  Lupcaulx.  I  know  very  well  he  is 
not  an  honorable  man  ;  but  wait  till  he  is  no  longer  in 
power,  then  you  may  despise  him  as  much  as  30U  like. 
Do  you  know  what  Madame  Campan  used  to  tell  us  ? 
—  '  My  dears,  as  long  as  a  man  is  a  minister,  adore 
him  ;  when  he  falls,  help  to  drag  him  into  the  gutter. 
Powerful,  be  is  a  sort  of  god  ;  fallen,  he  is  lower  than 
Marat  in  the  sewer,  because  he  is  living,  and  Marat 
is  dead.  Life  is  a  series  of  combinations,  and  you  must 
study  them  and  understand  them  if  you  want  to  keep 
yourselves  always  in  good  position.' " 

Charles  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  his  par- 
ents had  made  him  too  happy,  he  had  received  too 
much  adulation  in  society,  to  be  possessed  of  noble 
sentiments.  The  grain  of  gold  dropped  by  his  mother 
into  his  heart  was  beaten  thin  in  the  smithy  of  Parisian 
societj' ;  he  had  spread  it  superficially,  and  it  was  worn 
away  by  the  friction  of  life.  Charles  was  only  twent}-- 
one  years  old.  At  that  age  the  freshness  of  3'outh 
seems  inseparable  from  candor  and  sincerity  of  soul. 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  face  itself,  seem  in  harmony 
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with  the  feelings  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  sternest 
judge,  the  most  sceptical  lawyer,  the  least  complj-ing 
of  usurers,  always  hesitate  to  a'dmit  decrepitude  of  heart 
or  the  corruption  of  worldl3'  calculation  while  the  ej-es 
are  stiU  bathed  in  puritj'  and  no  wrinkles  seam  the 
brow.  Charles,  so  far,  had  had  no  occasion  to  apply 
the  maxims  of  Parisian  morality ;  up  to  this  time  he 
was  still  endowed  with  the  beauty-  of  inexperience. 
And  yet,  unknown  to  himself,  he  had  been  inoculated 
with  selfishness.  The  germs  of  Parisian  political  econ- 
omy, latent  in  his  heart,  would  assuredly'  burst  forth, 
sooner  or  later,  whenever  the  careless  spectator  became 
an  actor  in  the  drama  of  real  life. 

Nearlj'  all  young  girls  succumb  to  the  tender  prom- 
ises such  an  outward  appearance  seems  to  offer  :  even  if 
Eugenie  had  been  as  prudent  and  observing  as  provincial 
girls  are  often  found  to  be,  she  was  not  likelj-  to  dis- 
trust her  cousin  when  his  manners,  words,  and  actions 
were  still  in  unison  with  the  aspirations  of  a  3"outhful 
heart.  A  mei'e  chance  —  a  fatal  chance  —  threw  in  her 
way  the  last  effusions  of  real  feeling  which  stmed  the 
young  man's  soul ;  she  heard  as  it  were  the  last  breath- 
ings of  his  conscience.  She  laid  down  the  letter  —  to 
her  so  full  of  love  —  and  began  smilingly  to  watch 
her  sleeping  cousin ;  the  fresh-  illusions  of  life  were 
still,  for  her  at  least,  upon  his  face  ;  she  vowed  to  her- 
self to  love  him  always.    Then  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
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other  letter,  without  attaching  much  importance  to  this 
second  indiscretion  ;  and  though  she  read  it,  it  was  only 
to  obtain  new  proofs  of  the  noble  qualities  which,  like 
all  women,  she  attributed  to  the  man  her  heart  had 
chosen. 

My  dear  Alphonsb,  —  When  you  receive  this  letter  I 
shall  be  without  friends;  but  let  me  assure  you  that  while  I 
doabt  the  friendship  of  the  world,  I  have  never  doubted 
yours.  I  beg  you  therefoi-e  to  settle  all  my  affairs,  and  I 
trust  to  you  to  get  as  rpuch  as  you  can  out  of  my  possessions. 
By  this  time  you  know  my  situation.  I  have  nothing  left, 
and  I  intend  to  go  at  once  to  the  Indies.  I  have  just  written 
to  all  the  people  to  whom  I  think  I  owe  money,  and  you  will 
find  inclosed  a  list  of  their  names,  as  correct  as  I  can  make 
it  from  memory.  My  books,  my  furniture,  my  pictures,  my 
horses,  etc.,  ought,  I  think,  to  pay  my  debts.  I  do  not  wish 
to  keep  anything,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  baubles  which 
might  serve  as  the  beginning  of  an  outfit  for  my  enterprise. 
My  dear  Alphonse,  I  will  send  you  a  proper  power  of  attor- 
ney under  which  you  can  make  these  sales.  Send  me  all  my 
weapons.  Keep  Briton  for  youi'self;  nobody  would  pay  the 
value  of  that  noble  beast,  and  I  would  rather  give  him  to 
you  —  like  a  mourning-ring  bequeathed  by  a  dying  man  to 
his  executor.  Farry,  Breilmann,  &  Co.  built  me  a  very 
comfortable  travelling-cari-iage,  which  they  have  not  yet 
delivered;  persuade  them  to  keep  it  and  not  ask  for  any  pay- 
ment on  it.  If  they  refuse,  do  what  you  can  in  the  matter, 
and  avoid  everything  that  might  seem  dishonorable  in  me 
under  my  present  circumstances.  I  owe  the  British  Islander 
six  louis,  which  I  lost  at  cards ;  don't  fail  to  pay  him  — 
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"  Dear  cousin  !  "  whispered  Eugenie,  throwing  clown 
the  letter  and  running  softlj-  back  to  her  room,  carrj-ing 
one  of  the  lighted  candles.  A  thrill  of  pleasure  passed 
over  her  as  she  opened  the  drawer  of  an  old  oak  cabi- 
net, a  fine  specimen  of  the  period  called  the  Renaissance, 
on  which  could  still  be  seen,  partly  effaced,  the  famous 
royal  salamander.  She  took  from  the  drawer  a  large 
purse  of  red  velvet  with  gold  tassels,  edged  with  a 
tarnished  fringe  of  gold  wire,  • —  a  relic  inherited  from 
her  grandmother.  Stie  weighed  it  proudly  in  her  hand, 
and  began  with  dehght  to  count  over  the  forgotten 
items  of  her  little  hoard.  First  she  took  out  twenty 
portugaises,  still  new,  struck  in  the  reign  of  John  V., 
1725,  worth  by  exchange,  as  her  father  told  her,  five 
lisbonnines,  or  a  hundred  and  sixt3'-eig'ht  francs,  sixt}-- 
four  centimes  each  ;  their  conventional  value,  however, 
was  a  hundred  and  eighty  francs  apiece,  on  account 
of  the  rarity  and  beautj'  of  the  coins,  which  shone  like 
little  suns.  Item,  five  geuovines,  or  five  hundred-franc 
pieces  of  Genoa  ;  another  very  rare  coin  worth  eighty- 
seven  francs  on  exchange,  but  a  hundred  francs  to  col- 
lectors. These  had  formerly-  belonged  to  old  Monsieur 
de  la  Bertelliere.  Item,  three  gold  quadruples,  Span- 
ish, of  Philip  v.,  struck  in  1729,  given  to  her  one  by 
one  by  Madame  Gentillet,  who  never  failed  to  say, 
using  the  same  words,  when  she  made  the  gift,  "  This 
dear  little  canary,  this  little  yellow-boy,  is  worth  ninety- 
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eight  francs !  Keep  it,  mj-  pretty  one,  it  will  be  the 
flower  of  j'our  treasure."-  Item  (that  which  her  father 
valued  most  of  all,  the  gold  of  these  coins  being  twenty- 
three  carats  and  a  fraction) ,  a  hundred  Dutch  ducats, 
made  in  the  year  1756,  and  worth  thirteen  francs 
apiece.  Item,  a  great  curiositj-,  a  species  of  medal 
precious  to  the  soul  of  misers,  — •  three  rupees  with  the 
sign  of  the  Scales,  and  five  rupees  with  the  sign  of  the 
Virgin,  all  in  pure  gold  of  twentj-four  carats  ;  the  masi- 
niflcent  money  of  the  Great  Mogul,  each  of  which  was 
worth  by  mere  weight  thirty- seven  francs,  forty  cen- 
times, but  at  least  fifty  francs  to  those  connoisseurs  who 
love  to  handle  gold.  Item,  the  napoleon  of  forty  francs 
received  the  day  before,  which  she  had  forgotten  to  put 
away  in  the  velvet  purse.  This  treasure  was  all  in 
virgin  coins,  true  works  of  art,  which  Grandet  from 
time  to  time  inquired  after  and  asked  to  see,  pointing 
out  to  his  daughter  their  intrinsic  merits,  —  such  as  the 
beauty  of  the  milled  edge,  the  clearness  of  the  flat 
surface,  the  richness  of  the  lettering,  whose  angles  were 
not  yet  rubbed  off. 

Eugenie  gave  no  thought  to  these  rarities,  nor  to 
her  father's  mania  for  them,  nor  to  the  danger  she  in- 
cun-ed  in  depriving  herself  of  a  treasure  so  dear  to 
him;  no,  she  thought  only  of  her  cousin,  and  soon 
made  out,  after  a  few  mistakes  of  calculation,  that  she 
possessed  about  five  thousand  eight  hundred  francs  in 
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actual  value,  which  might  be  sold  for  their  additional 
value  to  collectors  for  nearly  six  thousand.  She  looked 
at  her  wealth  and  clapped  her  hands  like  a  happy 
child  forced  to  spend  its  overflowing  joy  in  artless 
movements  of  the  bod}'.  Father  and  daughter  had 
each  counted  up  their  fortune  this  night,  —  he,  to  sell 
his  gold ;  Eugenie  to  fling  hers  into  the  ocean  of  affec- 
tion. She  put  the  pieces  back  into  the  old  purse,  took 
it  in  her  hand,  and  ran  upstairs  without  hesitation. 
The  secret  miserj-  of  her  cousin  made  her  forget  the 
hour  and  conventional  propriety ;  she  was  strong  in  her 
conscience,  in  her  devotion,  in  her  happiness. 

As  she  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  door,  holding 
the  candle  in  one  hand  and  the  purse  in  the  other, 
Charles  woke,  caught  sight  of  her,  and  remained 
speechless  with  surprise.  Eugenie  came  forward,  put 
the  candle  on  the  table,  and  said  in  a  quivering  voice  : 

"  Mj'  cousin,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  a  wrong  I 
have  done  j'ou  ;  but  God  will  pardon  me  —  if  you  — 
will  help  me  to  wipe  it  out." 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  Charles,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"  I  have  read  those  letters." 

Charles  colored. 

"  How  did  it  happen?"  she  continued  ;  "  how  came 
I  here  ?  Truly,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  tempted  not  to 
regret  too  much  that  I  have  read  them ;  they  have 
made  me  know  your  heart,  your  soul,  and  — " 
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"  And  what?  "  asked  Charles. 

"  Your  plans,  your  need  of  a  sum  —  " 

"  My  dear  cousin  — " 

"  Hush,  hush  !  my  cousin,  not  so  loud  ;  we  must  not 
wake  others.  See,"  she  said,  opening  her  purse,  "  here 
are  the  savings  of  a  poor  girl  who  wants  nothing. 
Charles,  accept  them !  This  morning  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  money  ;  you  have  taught  it  to  me.  It  is 
but  a  means,  after  all.  A  cousin  is  almost  a  brother ; 
you  can  surely  borrow  the  purse  of  j'our  sister." 

Eugenie,  as  much  a  woman  as  a  young  girl,  never 
dreamed  of  refusal ;  but  her  cousin  remained  silent. 

"Oh!  you  will  not  refuse?"  cried  Eugenie,  the 
beatings  of  whose  heart  could  be  heard  in  the  deep 
silence. 

Her  cousin's  hesitation  mortified  her ;  but  the  sore 
need  of  his  position  came  clearer  still  to  her  mind,  and 
she  knelt  down. 

"I  will  never  rise  till  you  have  taken  that  gold !  " 
she  said.  "My  cousin,  I  implore  j'ou,  answer  me! 
let  me  know  if  you  respect  me,  if  you  are  generous, 
if  —  " 

As  he  heard  this  crj^  of  noble  distress  the  j'oung 
man's  tears  fell  upon  his  cousin's  hands,  which  he  had 
caught  in  his  own  to  keep  her  from  kneeling.  As  the 
warm  tears  touched  her,  Eugenie  sprang  to  the  purse 
and  poured  its  contents  upon  the  table. 
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"  Do  j'ou  think  this  play  of  Du  Bruel's  will  stand  3'ou 
in  roonej-  ?  "  asked  Finot  of  the  manager. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  play  with  a  plot  in  which  Du  Bruel 
has  tried  to  be  Beauniarchais.  The  boulevard  public 
does  n't  like  that  style ;  it  wants  to  be  convulsed  witli 
eiiiotions.  Intellect  is  never  appreciated  here.  Every- 
thing depends  to-night  on  Florine  and  Coralie,  who  are 
reallj'  ravishing  in  gi'ace  and  beautj'.  Thej'  are  wear- 
ing very  short  skirts,  and  they  do  a  Spanish  dance 
which  may  carry  the  public  off  its  feet.  This  represen- 
tation is  about  the  same  as  a  game  of  chance.  If  the 
newspapers  give  me  a  few  lively  articles  and  make  it 
a  success,  I  may  get  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  out  of  the  piece." 

"Ah  !  I  see  ;  it  will  only  be  a  succls  d'estime  in  anj' 
case,"  said  Finot. 

"There's  an  organized  cabal  from  the  three  other 
boulevard  theatres,  who  will  hiss  the  play  anj  how  ;  but 
I  have  taken  measures  to  balk  it.  I  have  paid  the 
claqueurs  who  are  sent  against  me,  and  they  '11  hiss 
stupidlj'.  Those  two  shopkeepers  over  there  have  each, 
in  order  to  secure  a  triumph  to  Coralie  and  Florine, 
taken  a  hundred  tickets  and  given  them  to  acquaint- 
ances who  will  applaud  enough  to  silence  the  cabal. 
The  claqueurs,  paid  twice  over,  will  let  themselves  be 
drowned ;  and  that  alwaj's  has  a  good  effect  on  the 
public." 

"  Two  hundred  tickets  !  —  what  precious  men  ! "  ex- 
claimed Finot. 

"  Yes  ;  if  I  had  two  other  actresses  as  handsomely 
kept  as  Florine  and  Coralie  I  should  feel  secure." 

For  the  last  two  hours  everjthing  to  Lucien's  ears 
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had  turned  on  money.  At  the  theatre  as  with  the  pub- 
lishers, with  the  publishers  as  with  the  newspapers, 
there  was  no  thought  of  art  or  fame.  These  blows  of 
the  great  pendulum  of  Money  striking  on  his  head  and 
on  his  heart  tortured  him.  While  the  orchestra  plaj'ed 
the  overture  he  could  not  lielp  contrasting  the  applause 
and  hisses  of  the  excited  audience  with  the  calm,  pure 
scenes  of  poesy  and  aspiration  he  had  known  in  David's 
printing-room,  where  together  the  two  poets  had  visions 
of  the  marvels  of  art,  the  noble  triumphs  of  genius,  the 
white  wings  of  Fame.  Then  he  remembered  his  even- 
ings with  the  brotherhood,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Lousteau,  noticing 
them. 

"I  see  poesy  in  the  gutter,"  he  answered. 

"  Hey,  my  dear  fellow,  full  of  illusions  still !  " 

"But  must  a  man  crawl  on  his  belly  and  submit  to 
those  fat  Matifats  and  Camusots,  as  actresses  submit 
to  journalists,  and  we  submit  to  publishers  ? " 

"  Look  here,  young  one,"  whispered  Lousteau,  with 
a  motion  towards  Finot.  "  You  see  that  clumsy  fel- 
low, without  mind  or  talent,  but  grasping  ;  resolved  on 
making  money  by  any  means,  and  clever  at  that.  You 
saw  him  in  Dauriat's  shop  cut  me  off  ten  per  cent  on 
that  note  of  Barbet's,  with  an  air  as  if  he  were  doing 
me  a  favor?  Well,  that  fellow  has  letters  from  several 
dawning  men  of  genius  who  go  down  on  their  knees  to 
him  to  get  a  hundred  francs." 

Disgust  choked  Lucien's  heart  as  he  remembered 
the  drawing  he  had  seen  on  the  green  table  of  the 
newspaper  office,  and  its  legend,  "Finot,  my  hundred 
francs ! " 
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never  can  be  anything.  Feeling,  sentiment,  must  be 
all  henceforth." 

"  You  are  like  your  mother,  —  was  her  voice  as  soft 
as  yours  ?  " 

"Oh!  much  softer-^" 

"Yes,  for  you,"  she  said,  dropping  her  eyelids. 
"Come,  Charles,  go  to  bed;  I  wish  it:  you  must  be 
tired.  Good-uight."  She  gently  disengaged  her  hand 
from  those  of  her  cousin,  who  followed  her  to  her  room, 
lightin_g  the  waj-.  When  they  were  both  upon  the 
threshold,  — 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  "  why  am  I  ruined  ?  " 

' '  What  matter  ?  —  m^*  father  is  rich  ;  I  think  so," 
she  answered. 

' '  Poor  child  ! "  said  Charles,  making  a  step  into  her 
room  and  leaning. his  back  against  the  wall,  "if  that 
were  so,  he  would  never  have  let  my  father  die ;  he 
would  not  let  you  live  in  this  poor  way  ;  he  would  live 
otherwise  himself." 

"  But  he  owns  Froidfond." 

"  What  is  Froidfond  worth?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  he  has  Noyers." 

"  Nothing  but  a  poor  farm  !  " 

"  He  has  vinej-ards  and  fields." 

"Mere  nothing,"  said  Charles' disdainfully.  "If 
your  father  had  oulj-  twentj'-four  thousand  francs  a 
year  do  you  suppose  you  would  live  in  this  cold,  bar- 
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ren  room  ?  "  he  added,  making  a  step  in  advance.  "Ah  ! 
there  j-ou  will  keep  my  treasures,"  he  said,  glancing  at 
the  old  cabinet,  as  if  to  hide  his  thoughts. 

"  Go  and  sleep,"  she  said,  hindering  his  entrance 
into  the  disordered  room. 

Charles  stepped  back,  and  they  bid  each  other  good- 
night with  a  mutual  smile. 

Both  fell  asleep  in  the  same  dream  ;  and  from,  that 
moment  the  j'outh  began  to  wear  roses  with  his  mourn- 
ing. The  next  day,  before  breakfast,  Madame  Gran- 
det  found  her  daughter  in  the  garden  in  company  with 
Charles.  The  young  man  was  still  sad,  as  became  a 
poor  fellow  who,  plunged  in  misfortune,  measures  the 
depths  of  the  abj'ss  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  sees 
the  terrible  burden  of  his  whole  future  life. 

"  My  father  will  not  be  home  till  dinner-time,"  said 
Engdnie,  perceiving  the  anxious  look  on  her  mother's 
face. 

It  was  easj'  to  trace  in  the  face  and  manners  of  the 
young  girl  and  in  the  singular  sweetness  of  her  voice 
a  unison  of  thought  between  her  and  her  cousin.  Their 
souls  had  espoused  each  other,  perhaps  before  they  even 
felt  the  force  of  the  feelings  which  bound  them  together. 
Charles  spent  the  morning  in  the  hall,  and  his  sadness 
was  respected.  Each  of  the  three  women  had  occupa- 
tions of  her  own.  Grandet  had  left  all  his  affairs  unat- 
tended to,  and  a  number  of  persons  came  on  business,  — 
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the  plumber,  the  mason,  the  slater,  the  carpenter,  the 
diggers,  the  dressers,  the  farmers  ;  some  to  drive  a  bar- 
gain about  repairs,  others  to  pay  their  rent  or  to  be  paid 
themselves  for  services.  Madame  Granrtet  and  Euge- 
nie were  obliged  to  go  and  come  and  listen  to  the  inter- 
minable talk  of  all  these  workmen  and  country  folk. 
Nanon  put  away  in  her  kitchen  the  produce  which  the3' 
brought  as  tribute.  She  alwaj-s  waited  for  her  master's 
orders  before  she  knew  what  portion  was  to  be  used  in 
the  house  and  what  was  to  be  sold  in  the  market.  It 
was  the  goodman's  custom,  like  that  of  a  great  many 
country  gentlemen,  to  drink  his  bad  wine  and  eat  his 
spoiled  fruit. 

Towards  five  in  the  afternoon  Grandet  retunied  from 
Angers,  having  made  fourteen  thousand  francs  by  the 
exchange  on  his  gold,  bringing  home  in  his  wallet 
good  treasurj'-notes  which  bore  interest  until  the  day 
he  should  invest  them  in  the  Funds.  He  had  left  Cor- 
noiller  at  Angers  to  look  after  the  horses,  which  were 
wellnigh  foundered,  with  orders  to  bring  them  home 
slowly  after  thej*  were  rested. 

"  I  have  got  back  from  Angers,  wife,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
am  hungrj'i" 

Nanon  called  out  to  him  from  the  kitchen  :  "  Have  n't 
you  eaten  anj'thing  since  j'csterda}'  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  old  man. 

Nanon  brought  in  the  soup.      Des  Grassins  came  to 
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take  his  client's  orders  just  as  the  family  sat  down  to 
dinner.     Grandet  had  not  even  observed  his  nephew. 

"Go  on  eating,  Grandet,"  said  the  banlier ;  "we 
can  talk.  Do  you  know  what  gold  is  worth  in  Angers? 
They  have  come  from  Nantes  after  it?  I  shall  send 
some  of  ours." 

"Don't  send  anj-,"  said  Grandet;  "they  have  got 
enough.  We  are  such  old  friends,  I  ought  to  save  you 
from  such  a  loss  of  time." 

"  But  gold  is  worth  thirteen  francs  fifty  centimes." 

"  Say  vms  worth  —  " 

"  Where  the  devil  have  they  gof  any  ?  " 

"  I  went  to  Angers  last  night,"  answered  Grandet  in 
a  low  voice. 

The  banker  shook  with  surprise.  Then  a  whispered 
conversation  began  between  the  two,  during  which 
Grandet  and  des  Grassins  frequently  looked  at  Charles. 
Presentlj'  des  Grassins  gave  a  start  of  astonishment ; 
probably  Grandet  was  then  instructing  him  to  invest 
the  sum  whie-h  was  to  give  him  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year  in  the  Funds. 

"Monsieur  Grandet,"  said  tlie  banker  to  Charles,  "  I 
am  starting  for  Paris  ;  if  you  have  any  commissions  —  " 

"  None,  monsieur,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Charles. 

"  Thank  him  better  than  that,  nephew.  Monsieur 
is  going  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  house  of  Guillaume 
Grandet." 
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"  Is  there  any  hope?  "  said  Charles  eagerly. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  his  uncle,  with  well-acted  pride, 
"  are  you  not  my  nephew?  Your  honor  is  ours.  Is  not 
your  name  Grandet  ?  " 

Charles  rose,  seized  Pere  Grandet,  kissed  him,  turned 
pale,  and  left  the  room.  Eugenie  looked  at  her  father 
with  admiration. 

"Well,  good-by,  des  Grassins ;  it  is  all  in  j-our 
hands.  Decoy  those  people  as  best  you  can  ;  lead  'em 
by  the  nose." 

The  two  diplomatists  shook  hands.  The  old  cooper 
accompanied  the  banker  to  the  front  door.  Then,  after 
closing  it,  he  came  back  and  plunged  into  his  armchair, 
saying  to  Nanon,  — 

"  Get  me  some  black-currant  ratafia." 

Too  excited,  however,  to  remain  long  in  one  place, 
he  got  up,  looked  at  the  portrait  of  Monsieur  de  la 
Bertelliere,  and  began  to  sing,  doing  what  Nanon  called 
his  dancing-steps,  — 

"  Dans  les  gardes  fran^aises 
J'avais  un  bon  papa." 

Nanon,  Madame  Grandet,  and  Eugenie  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence.  The  hilarity  of  the  master  al- 
ways frightened  them  when  it  reached  its  climax.  The 
evening  was  soon  over.  Pere  Grandet  chose  to  go  to 
bed  early,  and  when  he  went  to  bed,  everybody  else  was 
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expected  to  go  too ;  like  as  when  Augustus  drank,  Po- 
land was  drunk.  On  this  occasion  Nanon,  Charles,  and 
Eugenie  were  not  less  tired  than  the  master.  As  for 
Madame  Grandet,  she  slept,  ate,  drank,  and  walked 
according  to  the  will  of  her  husband.  However,  dur- 
ing the  two  hours  consecrated  to  digestion,  the  cooper, 
more  facetious  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  uttered 
a  number  of  his  own  particular  apothegms,  —  a  single 
one  of  which  will  give  the  measure  of  his  mind.  When 
he  had  drunk  his  ratafia,  he  looked  at  his  glass  and 
said,  — 

"  You  have  no  sooner  put  your  lips  to  a  glass  than 
it  is  empt}^ !  Such  is  life.  You  can't  have  and  hold. 
Gold  won't  circulate  and  staj-  in  jour  purse.  If  it  were 
not  for  that,  life  would  be  too  fine." 

He  was  jovial  and  benevolent.  When  Nanon  came 
with  her  spinning-wheel,  "  You  must  be  tired,"  he 
said  ;  ' '  put  awaj^  your  hemp." 

"  Ah,  bah  !  then  I  shall  get  sleepy,"  she  answered. 

"  Poor  Nanon  !     Will  you  have  some  ratafia?  " 

"I  won't  refuse  a  good  offer;  madame  makes  it  a 
deal  better  than  the  apothecaries.  What  they  sell 
is  all  drugs." 

"  They  put  too  much  sugar,''  said  the  master  ;  "you 
can't  taste  anything  else." 
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IX. 


The  following  day  the  family,  meeting  at  eight  o'clock 
for  the  early  breakfast,  made  a  picture  of  genuine  do- 
mestic intimacy.  Grief  had  drawn  Madame  Grandet, 
Eugenie,  and  Charles  en  rapport ;  even  Nanon  sym- 
pathized, without  knowing  whj'.  The  four  now  made 
one  family.  As  to  the  old  man,  his  satisfied  a^-arice 
and  the  certainty  of  soon  getting  rid  of  the  dandy 
without  having  to  pa_y  more  than  his  journey  to  Nautes, 
made  him  nearly  indifferent  to  his  presence  in  the  house. 
He  left  the  two  children,  as  he  called  Charles  and  Eu- 
genie, free  to  conduct  themselves  as  they  pleased,  under 
the  eye  of  Madame  Grandet,  in  whom  he  had  implicit 
confidence  as  to  all  that  concerned  public  and  religious 
morality.  He  busied  himself  in  straighteniug  the  boun- 
daries  of  his  fields  and  ditches  along  the  high-road,  in 
his  poplar-plantations  beside  the  Loire,  in  the  winter 
work  of  his  vineyards,  and  at  Froidfond.  All  these 
things  occupied  his  whole  time. 

For  Eugenie  the  springtime  of  love  had  come. 
Since  the  scene  at  night  when  she  gave  her  little 
treasure  to  her  cousin,  her  heart  bad  followed  the 
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treasure.  Confederates  in  the  same  secret,  they  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  mutual  intelligence  which  sank  to 
the  depth  of  their  consciousness,  giving  a  closer  com- 
munion, a  more  intimate  relation  to  their  feelings,  and 
putting  them,  so  to  speak,  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary' 
life.  Did  not  their  near  relationship  warrant  the  gen- 
tleness in  their  tones,  the  tenderness  in  their  glances? 
Eugenie  took  delight  in  lulling  her  cousin's  pain  with 
the  pretty  childish  joys  of  a  new-born  love.  Are  there 
no  sweet  similitudes  between  the  birth  of  love  and  the 
birth  of  life?  Do  we  not  rock  the  babe  with  gentle 
songs  and  softest  glances  ?  Do  we  not  tell  it  marvel- 
lous tales  of  the  golden  future  ?  Hope  herself,  does  she 
not  spread  her  radiant  wings  above  its  head?  Does 
it  not  shed,  with  infant  fickleness,  its  tears  of  sorrow 
and  its  tears  of  J03'?  Does  it  not  fret  for  trifles,  cry 
for  the  pretty  pebbles  with  which  to  build  its  shifting 
palaces,  for  the  flowers  forgotten  as  soon  as  plucked? 
Is  it  not  eager  to  grasp  the  coming  time,  to  spring  for- 
ward into  life?  Love  is  our  second  transformation- 
Childhood  and  love  were  one  and  the  same  thing  to 
Eugenie  and  to  Charles ;  it  was  a  first  passion,  with  all 
its  child-like  plaj',  —  the  more  caressing  to  their  hearts 
because  they  now  were  wrapped  in  sadness.  Struggling 
at  birth  against  the  gloom  of  mourning,  their  love  was 
only  the  more  in  hai'monj-  with  the  provincial  plainness 
of  that  gray  and  ruined  house.     As  they  exchanged  a 
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few  words  beside  the  well  in  the  silent  court,  or  lingered 
in  the  garden  for  the  sunset  hour,  sitting  on  a  niossj' 
seat  saying  to  each  other  the  infinite  nothings  of  love, 
or  mused  in  the  silent  calm  which  reigned  bet\feen  the 
house  and  the  ramparts  like  that  beneath  the  arches  of 
a  church,  Charles  comprehended  the  sanetitj-  of  love ; 
for  his  great  ladj',  his  dear  Annette,  had  taught  him 
only  its  stormj-  troubles.  At  this  moment  he  left  the 
worldlj'  passion,  coquettish,  vain,  and  showy  as  it  was, 
and  turned  to  the  true,  pure  love.  He  liked  even  the 
house,  whose  customs  no  longer  seemed  to  him  ridicu- 
lous. He  got  up  early  in  the  mornings  that  he  might 
talk  with  Eugenie  for  a  moment  before  her  father  came 
to  dole  out  the  provisions  ;  when  the  steps  of  the  Old 
man  sounded  on  the  staircase  he  escaped  into  the  gar- 
den. The  small  criminality  of  this  morning  tete-a-tete 
which  Nanon  pretended  ,not  to  see,  gave  to  their  innocent 
love  the  livel}'  charm  of  a  forbidden  joy. 

After  breakfast,  when  Grandet  had  gone  to  his  fields 
and  his  other  occupations,  Charles  remained  with  the 
mother  and  daughter,  finding  an  unknown  pleasure  in 
holding  their  skeins,  in  watching  them  at  work,  in  lis- 
tening to  their  quiet  prattle.  The  simplicity^  of  this 
half-monastic  life,  wMch  revealed  to  him  the  beauty  of" 
these  souls,  unknown  and  unknowing  of  the  world, 
touched  him  keenly.  He  had  believed  such  morals 
impossible   in  France,   and    admitted   their  existence 
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nowhere  but  in  Germany- ;  even  so,  thej-  seemed  to  him 
fabulous,  onlj'  real  in  the  novels  of  Auguste  Lafon- 
taiue.  Soon  Eugenie  became  to  him  the  Margaret  of 
Goethe  —  before  her  fall.  Daj-  by  day  his  words,  his 
looks  enraptured  the  poor  girl,  who  yielded  herself  up 
with  delicious  non-resistance  to  the  current  of  love  ;  she 
caught  her  happiness  as  a  swimmer  seizes  the  over- 
hanging branch  of  a  willow  to  draw  himself  from  the 
river  and  lie  at  rest  upon  its  shore.  Did  no  dread 
of  a  coming  absence  sadden  the  happy  hours  of  those 
lloeting  days  ?  Daily  some  little  circumstance  reminded 
them  of  the  parting  that  was  at  hand. 

Three  days  after  the  departure  of  des  Grassins, 
Grandet  took  his  nephew  to  the  Civil  courts,  with  the 
solemnity  which  countrj'  people  attach  to  all  legal  acts, 
that  he  might  sign  a  deed  surrendering  his  rights  in 
his  father's  estate.  Terrible  renunciation  !  species  of 
domestic  apostasy  !  Charles  also  went  before  Maitre 
Cruchot  to  make  two  powers  of  attorney,  —  one  for  des 
Grassins,  the  other  for  the  friend  whom  he  had  charged 
with  the  sale  of  his  belongings.  After  that  he  attended 
to  all  the  formalities  necessarj'  to  obtain  a  passport  for 
foreign  countries  ;  and  flnallj',  when  he  received  his  sim- 
ple mourning  clothes  from  Paris,  he  sent  for  the  tailor 
of  Saumur  and  sold  to  him  his  useless  wardrobe.  This 
last  act  pleased' Grandet  exceedingly. 

"  Ah !  now  you  look  like  a, man  prepared  to  embark 
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and  make  }'our  fortune,"  lie  said,  when  Charles  ap- 
peared in  a  surtont  of  plain  black  cloth.  "  Good ! 
verj'  good  !  " 

"  I  hope  j'ou  will  believe,  monsieur,"  answered  his 
nephew,  "  that  I  shall  alwa3-s  trj'  to  conform  to  mj' 
situation." 

"  What 's  that?  "  said  his  uncle,  his  eyes-  hghting  up 
at  a  handful  of  gold  which  Charles  was  carrying. 

"Monsieur,  I  have  collected  all  ray  buttons  and  rings 
and  other  superfluities  which  maj-  have  some  value  ;  but 
not  knowing  any  one  in  Sauniur,  I  wanted  to  ask  yoa 
to—" 

"  To  buj'  them?  "  said  Grandet,  interrupting  him. 

"No,  uncle;  only  to  tell  me  of  an  honest  man 
who  —  " 

"  Give  me  those  things,  I  will  go  upstairs  and  esti- 
mate their  ^alue  ;  I  will  come  back  and  tell  you  what  it 
is  to  a  fraction.  Jeweller's  gold,"  examining  a  long 
chain,   "  eighteen  or  nineteen  carats." 

The  goodman  held  out  his  huge  hand  and  received 
tlie  mass  of  gold,  which  he  carried  away. 

"  Cousin,"  said  Charles,  "  may  I  offer  you  these  two 
buttons  ?  They  can  fasten  ribbons  round  j'our  wrists  ; 
that  sort  of  bracelet  is  much  the  fashion  just  now." 

"  I  accept  without  hesitation,"  she  answered,  giving 
him  an  understanding  look. 

"  Aunt,  here  is  my  mother's  thimble  ;  I  have  always 
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kept  it  carefullj-  in  my  dressing-case,"  said  Charles, 
presenting  a  pretty  gold  thimble  to  Madame  Grandet, 
who  for  many  years  had  longed  for  one. 

"  I  cannot  thank  you ;  no  words  are  possible,  my 
nephew,"  said  the  poor  mother,  whose  ej-es  filled  with 
tears.  "  Night  and  morning  in  my  prayers  I  shall  add 
one  for  you,  the  most  earnest  of  all  —  for  those  who 
travel.  If  I  die,  Eugenie  will  keep  this  treasure  for 
you." 

"They  are  worth  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
francs,  seventj'-five  centimes,"  said  Grandet,  opening 
the  door.  "  To  save  you  the  pain  of  selling  them, 
I  will  advance  the  money  —  in  livres." 

The  word  livres  on  the  littoral  of  the  Loire  signifies 
that  crown  prices  of  six  livres  are  to  be  accepted  as  six 
francs  without  deduction. 

"  I  dared  not  propose  it  to  you,"  answered  Charles  ; 
"  but  it  was  most  repugnant  to  me  to  sell  my  jewels  to 
some  second-hand  dealer  in  your  own  town.  People 
should  wash  their  dirty  linen  at  home,  as  Napoleon 
said.     I  thank  you  for  your  kindness." 

Grandet  scratched  his  ear,  and  there  was  a  moment's 
silence. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  resumed  Charles,  looking  at  him 
with  an  uneasy  air,  as  if  he  feared  to  wound  his  feel- 
ings, "  my  aunt*  and  cousin  have  been  kind  enough  to 
accept  a  trifling  remembrance  of  me.    Will  you  allow  me 
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to  give  you  these  sleeve-buttons,  which  are  useless  to 
me  now  ?  They  will  remind  j'ou  of  a  poor  fellow  who, 
far  away,  will  alwajs  think  of  those  who  are  henceforth 
all  his  family." 

"  My  lad,  my  lad,  you  mustn't  rob  3'ourself  this  way ! 
Let  me  see,  wife,  what  have  you  got?"  he  added,  turn- 
ing eagerly  to  her.  "Ah!  a  gold  thimble.  And  j'ou, 
little  girl?  What!  diamond  buttons  ?  Yes,  I '11  accept 
your  present,  nephew,''  he  answered,  shaking  Charles 
by  the  hand.  ' '  But  —  you  must  let  me  ■ —  paj-  —  your 
—  yes,  your  passage  to  the  Indies.  Yes,  I  wish  to  pay 
your  passage  because  —  d  'ye  see,  mj'  boy  ? — in  valuing 
your  jewels  I  estimated  onlj'  the  weight  of  the  gold ; 
very  likely  the  workmanship  is  worth  something.  So 
let  us  settle  it  that  I  am  to  give  you  fifteen  hundred 
francs  —  in  livres  ;  Cruchot  will  lend  them  to  me.  I 
have  n't  got  a  copper  farthing  here,  —  unless  Perrotet, 
who  is  behindhand  with  his  rent,  should  pay  up.  By 
the  bj'e,  I  '11  go  and  see  him." 

He  took  his  hat,  put  on  his  gloves,  and  went  out. 

"  Then  you  are  really  going?"  said  Eugenie  to  her 
cousin,  with  a  sad  look,  mingled  with  admiration. 

"  I  must,"  he  said,  bowing  his  head. 

For  some  days  past,  Charles's  whole  bearing,  manners, 
and  speech  had  become  those  of  a  man  who,  in  spite  of 
his  profound  affliction,  feels  the  weight  of  immense 
obligations  and  has  the  strength  to  gather  courage  from 
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misfortune.  He  no  longer  repined,  he  became  a  man. 
Eugenie  never  augured  better  of  her  cousin's  character 
than  when  she  saw  him  come  down  in  the  plain  black 
clothes  which  suited  well  with  his  pale  face  and  sombre 
.  countenance.  On  that  day  the  two  women  put  on  their 
own  mourning,  and  all  three  assisted  at  a  Eequiem 
celebrated  in  the  parish  church  for  the  soul  of  the  late 
Guillaume  Grandet. 

At  the  second  breakfast  Charles  received  letters  from 
Paris  and  began  to  read  them. 

"  Well,  cousin,  are  j'ou  satisfied  with  the  manage- 
ment of  your  affairs?"  said  Eugenie  in  a  low  voice. 

"Never  ask  such  questions,  my  daughter,"  said 
Grandet.  "What  the  devil  I  do  I  tell  you  my  affairs? 
Why  do  you  poke  your  nose  into  your  cousin's?  Let 
the  lad  alone  !  " 

"  Oh  !  I  have  n't  any  secrets,"  said  Charles. 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta,  nephew;  j'ou '11  soon  find  out  that 
you  must  hold  your  tongue  in  business." 

When  the  two  lovers  were  alone  in  the  garden, 
Charles  said  to  Eugenie,  drawing  her  down  on  the 
old  bench  beneath  the  walnut-ti'ee,  — 

"I  did  right  to  trust  Alphonse ;  he  has  done  fa- 
mously. He  has  managed  my  affairs  with  prudence 
and  good  faith.  I  now  owe  nothing  in  Paris.  All 
my  things  have  been  sold  ;  and  he  tells  me  that  he 
has  taken  the  advice  of  an  old  sea-captain  and  spent 
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three  thousand  francs  on  a  commercial  outfit  of  Euro- 
pean curiosities  which  will  be  sure  to  be  in  demand  in 
the  Indies.  He  has  sent  mj'  trunks  to  Nantes,  where  a 
ship  is  loading  for  San  Domingo.  In  five  da\-s,  Euge- 
nie, we  must  bid  each  other  farewell  —  perhaps  forever, 
at  least  for  years.  My  outfit  and  ten  thousand  francs, 
which  two  of  laj  friends  send  me,  are  a  very  small 
beginning.  I  cannot  look  to  return  for  many  years. 
My  dear  cousin,  do  not  weigh  your  life  in  the  scales 
with  mine  ;  I  may  perish  ;  some  good  marriage  may  be 
oflfered  to  3-ou  —  " 

"  Do  3'ou  love  me?  "  she  said. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  indeed,  jes  !  "  he  answered,  with  a  depth 
of  tone  that  revealed  an  equal  depth  of  feeling. 

"I  shall  wait,  Charles —  Good  heavens!  there  is 
my  father  at  his  window,"  she  said,  repulsing  her 
cousin,  who  leaned  forward  to  kiss  her. 

She  ran  quickl}'  under  the  archwa3^  Charles  fol- 
lowed her.  When  she  saw  him,  she  retreated  to  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  and  opened  the  swing-door  ;  then, 
scarcelj'  knowing  where  she  was  going,  Eugenie  reached 
the  corner  near  Nanon's  den,  at  the  darkest  end  of  the 
passage.  There  Charles  caught  her  hand  and  drew  her 
to  his  heart.  Passing  his  arm  about  her  waist,  he  made 
her  lean  gently  upon  him.  Eugenie  no  longer  resisted  ; 
she  received  and  gave  the  purest,  the  sweetest,'  and  yet, 
withal,  the  most  unreserved  of  kisses. 
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"  Dear  Eugenie,  a  cousin  is  better  than  a  brother, 
for  he  can  marry  yon"  said  Charles. 

"So  be  it ! "  cried  Nanou,  opening  the  door  of  her 
lair. 

The  two  lovers,  alarmed,  fled  into  the  hall,  where 
Eugenie  took  up  her  work  and  Charles  began  to  read 
the  litanies  of  the  Virgin  in  Madame  Grandet's  prayer- 
book. 

"  Mercy !  "  cried  Nanon,  "  now  they  're  saying  their 
prayers." 

As  soon  as  Charles  announced  his  immediate  depar- 
ture,,Grandet  bestirred  himst^lf  to  testify  much  interest 
in  his  nephew.  He  became  very  liberal  of  all  that  cost 
him  nothing ;  took  pains  to  find  a  packer  ;  declared  the 
man  asked  too  much  for  his  cases  ;  insisted  on  making 
them  liimself  out  of  old  planks  ;  .got  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  fit' and  plane  an^  nail  together  the  strips, 
out  of  which  he  made,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  some 
strong  cases,  in  which  he  packed  all  Charles's  effects  ; 
he  also  took  upon  himself  to  send  them  by  boat  down 
the  Loire,  to  insure  them,  and  get  them  to  Nantes  in 
proper  time. 

After  the  kiss  taken  in  the  passage,  the  hours  fled  for 

Eugenie  with  frightful  rapidity.     Sometimes  she  thought 

of  following  her  cousin.      Those  who  have  known  that 

most  endearing  of  all  passions,  —  the  one  whose  duration 

is  each  day  shortened  by  time,  bj'  age,  by  mortal  illness, 
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by  human  chances  and  fatalities,  —  they  will  under- 
stand the  poor  girl's  tortures.  She  wept  as  she  walked 
in  the  garden,  now  so  narrow  to  her,  as  indeed  the 
court,  the  house,  the  towu  all  seemed.  She  launched 
in  thought  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean  he  was 
about  to  traverse.  At  last  the  eve  of  his  departure  came. 
That  morning,  in  the  absence  of  Grandet  and  of  Nanon, 
the  precious  case  which  contained  the  two  portraits  was 
solemnly  installed  in  the  only  drawer  of  the  old  cabinet 
which  could  be  locked,  where  the  now  empty  velvet 
purse  was  lying.  This  deposit  was  not  made  without 
a  goodly  number  of  tears  and  kisses.  When  Eugenie 
placed  the  key  within  her  bosom  she  had  no  courage  to 
forbid  the  kiss  with  which  Charles  sealed  the  act. 

"  It  shall  never  leave  that  place,  my  friend,"  she 
said. 

"  Then  my  heart  will  be  always  there." 

"At!  Charles,  it  is  not  right,"  she  said,  as  though 
she  blamed  him. 

"Are  we  not  married?"  he  said.  "I  have  thy 
promise,  —  then  take  mine." 

"  Thine ;  I  am  thine  forever !  "  they  each  said,  repeat- 
ing the  words  twice  over. 

No  promise  made  upon  this  earth  was  ever  purer. 
The  innocent  sincerity  of  Eugenie  had  sanctified  for  a 
moment  the  young  man's  love. 

On  the  morrow  the  breakfast  was  sad.     Nanon  her- 
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self,  in  spite  of  the  gold-embroidered  robe  and  a  Jean- 
nette  cross  bestowed  by  Charles,  had  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  The  poor  dear  monsieur  who  is  going  on  the  seas  — 
oh,  may- God  guide  him  !  " 

At  half-past  ten  the  whole  family  started  to  escort 
Charles  to  the  diligence  for  Nantes.  Nanon  let  loose 
the  dog,  locked  the  door,  and  insisted  on  carrying  the 
young  man's  carpet-bag.  All  the  tradesmen  in  the 
tortuous  old  street  were  on  the  sill  of  their  shop-doors 
to  watch  the  procession,  which  was  joined  in  the  marliet- 
place  by  Maitre  Cruchot. 

"Eugenie,  be  sure  you  don't  cry,"  said  her  mother. 

"Nephew,"  said  Grandet  in  the  doorway  of  the  inn 
from  which  the  coach  started,  kissing  Charles  on  both 
cheeks,  "depart  poor,  return  rich;  you  will  find  the 
honor  of  j'our  father  safe.  I  answer  for  that  myself, 
I  —  Grandet ;  for  it  will  only  depend  on  you  to  — ■  " 

"Ah!  my  uncle,  3'ou  soften  the  bitterness  of  my 
departure.  Is  it  not  the  best  gift  that  you  could  make 
me?" 

Not  understanding  his  uncle's  words  which  he  had 
thus  interrupted,  Charles  shed  tears  of  gratitude  upon 
the  tanned  cheeks  of  the  old  miser,  while  Eugenie 
pressed  the  hand  of  her  cousin  and  that  of  her  father 
with  all  her  strength.  The  notary  smiled,  admiring  the 
sly  speech  of  the  old  man,  which  he  alone  had  under- 
stood.     The    family   stood   about  the   coach  until  it 
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started  ;  then  ns  it  disappeared  upon  the  bridge,  and 
its  rumble  grew  fainter  in  the  distance,  Grandet  said : 

"  Good-by  to  you  !  " 

Happily  no  one  but  Maitre  Cruehot  heard  the  excla- 
mation. Eugenie  and  her  mother  had  gone  to  a  corner 
of  the  quay  from  which  thej'  could  still  see  the  diligence 
and  wave  their  white  handkerchiefs,  to  which  Charles 
made  answer  by  displaj'ing  his. 

"Ah!  mother,  would  that  I  had  the  power  of  God 
for  a  single  moment,"  said  Eugenie,  when  she  could  no 
longer  see  her  lover's  handkerchief. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  current  of  events  which  are 
about  to  take  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Grandet  familj^ 
it  is  necessar3'^  to  cast  a  forestalling  ej-e  upon  the  vari- 
ous operations  which  the  goodman  carried  on  in  Paris 
by  means  of  Monsieur  des  Grassins.  A  month  after 
the  latter's  departure  from  Saumur,  Grandet  became 
possessed  of  a  certificate  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a 
j'ear  from  his  investment  in  the  Funds,  bought  at  eighty 
francs  net.  The  particulars  revealed  at  his  death  l)y  the 
inventory  of  his  property  threw  no  light  upon  the  means 
which  his  suspicious  nature  took  to  remit  the  price  of 
the  investment  and  receive  the  certificate  thereof. 
Maitre  Cruehot  was  of  opinion  that  Nanon,  unknown 
to  herself,  was  the  trusty  instrument  by  which  the 
money  was  transported ;  for  about  this  time  she  was 
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absent  five  days,  under  a  pretext  of  putting  things  to 
rights  at  Froidfond,  —  as  if  the  goodman  were  capable 
of  leaving  anjtliing  Ij'ing  about  or  out  of  order ! 

In  all  that  concerned  the  business  of  the  house  of 
Guillaume  Grandet  the  old  cooper's  intentions  were 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  Bank  of  France,  as  every- 
bod}^  knows,  affords  exact  information  about  all  the 
large  fortunes  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  The  names 
of  des  Grassins  and  F^Hx  Grandet  of  Saumur  were  well 
known  there,  and  they  enjoj-ed  the  esteem  bestowed  on 
financial  celebrities  whose  wealth  comes  from  immense 
and  unencumbered  territorial  possessions.  The  arrival 
of  the  Saumur  banker  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of 
honorably  liquidating  the  affairs  of  Grandet  of  Paris, 
was  enough  to  avert  the  shame  of  protested  notes  from 
the  memorj'  of  the  defunct  merchant.  The  seals  on  the 
property  were  taken  off  in  presence  of  the  creditors, 
and  the  notarj'  employed  In'  Grandet  went  to  work  at 
once  on  the  inventory  of  the  assets.  Soon  after  this, 
des  Grassins  called  a  meeting  of  the  creditors,  who 
unanimously  elected  him;  conjointly  with  Frangois  Kel- 
ler, the  head  of  a  rich  banking-house  and  one  of  those 
princij)ally  interested  in  the  affair,  as  liquidators,  with 
full  power  to  protect  both  the  honor  of  the  family  and 
the  interests  of  the  claimants.  The  credit  of  Grandet 
of  Saumur,  the  hopes  he  diffused  by  means  of  des  Gras- 
sins into  the  minds  of  all  concerned,  facilitated  the  trans- 
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actions.  Not  a  single  creditor  proved  recalcitrant ;  no 
one  thougbt  of  passing  his  claim  to  bis  profit-and-loss 
account;  each  and  all  said  confidentl}',  "  Grandet  of 
Saumur  will  paj-." 

Six  months  went  by.  The  Parisians  had  redeemed 
the  notes  in  circulation  as  thej-  fell  due,  and  held 
them  inider  lock  and  kc}'  in  their  desks.  First  result 
aimed  at  by  the  old  cooper !  Nine  months  after  this 
preliminary  meeting,  the  two  liquidators  distributed 
fortj'-seven  per  cent  to  each  creditor  on  his  claim. 
This  amount  was  obtained  hy  the  sale  of  the  securities, 
property,  and  possessions  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the 
late  Guillaume  Grandet,  and  was  paid  over  with  scrupu- 
lous fidelity.  Unimpeachable  integrity  was  shown  in 
the  transaction.  The  creditors  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  remarkable  and  incontestable  honor  displajed  by  the 
Grandets.  AVhen  these  praises  had  circulated  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  the  creditors  asked  for  the  rest 
of  their  money.  It  became  necessary  to  write  a  collec- 
tive letter  to  Grandet  of  Saumur. 

' '  Here  it  comes  !  "  said  the  old  man  as  he  threw  the 
letter  into  the  fire.     "  Patience,  my  good  friends  !  " 

In  answer  to  the  proposals  contained  in  the  letter, 
Grandet  of  Saumur  demanded  that  all  vouchers  for 
claims  against  the  estate  of  his  brother  should  be  de- 
posited with  a  notary-,  together  with  acquittances  for  the 
forty-seven  per  cent  alread3'  paid  ;  he  made  this  demand 
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under  pretence  of  sifting  the  accounts  and  finding  out 
the  exact  condition  of  the  estate.  It  roused  at  once  a 
variety  of  difficulties.  G-enerallj-  speaking,  the  creditor 
is  a  species  of  maniac,  ready  to  agree  to  anything 
one  day,  on  the  next  breathing  fire  and  slaughter ; 
later  on,  he  grows  amicable  and  easj'-going.  To-daj'  his 
wife  is  good-humored,  his  last  babj'  has  cut  its  first 
tooth,  all  is  well  at  home,  and  he  is  determined  not 
to  lose  a  sou ;  on  the  morrow  it  rains,  he  can't  go  out, 
he  is  gloomy,  he  says  yes  to  any  proposal  that  is  made 
to  him,  so  long  as  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  affair ;  on 
the  third  day  he  declares  he  must  have  guarantees  ;  bj^ 
the  end  of  the  month  he  wants  his  debtor's  head,  and 
becomes  at  heart  an  executioner.  The  creditor  is  a 
good  deal  like  the  sparrow  on  whose  tail  confiding 
children  are  invited  to  put  salt,  —  with  this  difference, 
that  he  applies  the  image  to  his  claim,  the  proceeds  of 
which  he  is  never  able  to  lay  hold  of.  Grandet  had 
studied  the  atmospheric  variations  of  creditors,  and 
the  creditors  of  his  brother  justified  all  his  calculations. 
Some  were  angry,  and  flatly  refused  to  give  in  their 
vouchers. 

' '  Verj'  good ;  so  much  the  better,"  said  Grandet, 
rubbing  his  hands  over  the  letter  in  which  des  Grassins 
announced  the  fact. 

Others  agreed  to  the  demand,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  their  rights  should  be  fully  guaranteed ;  they 
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renounced  none,  and  even  reserved  the  power  of  ulti- 
mateh'  compelling  a  failure.  On  this  began  a  long  corre- 
spondence, wliieh  ended  in  Grandet  of  Saumur  agreeing 
to  all  conditions.  By  means  of  this  concession  the 
placable  creditors  were  able  to  bring  the  dissatisfied 
creditors  to  reason.  The  deposit  was  then  made,  but 
not  without  sundr3'  complaints. 

"Your  goodman,"  thej'  said  to  des  Grassins,  "is 
tricking  us." 

Twentj'-three-  months  after  the  death  of  Guillaume 
Grandet  manj^  of  the  creditors,  carried  awaj'  b\-  more 
pressing  business  in  the  markets  of  Paris,  had  forgotten 
their  Grandet  claims,  or  onl}'  thought  of  them  to  say  : 

"  I  begin  to  believe  that  fortj'-seven  per  cent  is  all  I 
shall  ever  get  out  of  that  affair." 

The  old  cooper  had  calculated  on  the  power  of  time, 
which,  as  he  used  to  say,  is  a  pretty  good  devil  after 
all.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year  des  Gi'assins  wrote 
to  Grandet  that  he  had  brought  the  creditors  to  agree 
to  give  up  their  claims  for  ten  per  cent  on  the  two 
milHon  four  hundred  thousand  francs  still  due  by  the 
house  of  Grandet.  Grandet  answered  that  the  notary- 
and  the  bi'okcr  whose  shameful  failures  had  caused  the 
death  of  his  brother  were  still  living,  that  thej'  might 
now  have  recovered  their  credit,  and  that  thej-  ought 
to  be  sued,  so  as  to  get  something  out  of  them  towards 
lessening  the  total  of  the  deficit. 
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By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  liabilities  were 
definitely  estimated  at  a  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  Many  negotiations,  lasting  over  six 
months,  took  place  between  the  creditors  and  the  liqui- 
dators, and  between  the  liquidators  and  Grandet.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  G-randet  of  Saumur,  anxious 
by  this  time  to  get  out  of  the  affair,  told  the  liquidators, 
about  the  ninth  month  of  the  fourth  year,  that  his 
nephew  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  Indies  and  was  dis- 
posed to  pay  his  father's  debts  in  full ;  he  therefore 
could  not  take  upon  himself  to  make  anj'  settlement  with- 
out previously  consulting  him  ;  he  had  written  to  him, 
and  was  expecting  an  answer.  The  creditors  were  held 
in  check  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year  by  the  words, 
"  payment  in  full,"  which  the  wilj'  old  miser  threw  out 
from  time  to  time  as  he  laughed  in  his  beard,  saying 
with  a  smile  and  an  oath,  ' '  Those  Parisians  !  " 

But  the  creditors  were  reserved  for  a  fate  unexampled 
in  the  annals  of  commerce.  When  the  events  of  this 
history  bring  them  once  more  into  notice,  they  will  be 
found  still  in  the  position  Grandet  had  resolved  to  force 
them  into  from  the  first. 

As  soon  as  the  Funds  reached  a  hundred  and  fifteen, 
Pere  Grandet  sold  out  his  interests  and  withdrew  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand  francs  in  gold,  to  which 
he  added,  in  his  coffers,  the  six  hundred  thousand  francs 
compound  interest  which  he  had  derived  from  the  capi- 
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lal.  Des  Grassins  now  lived  in  Paris.  In  the  first 
place  he  had  been  made  a  deputy ;  then  he  became 
infatuated  (father  of  a  family  as  he  was,  though  horrilDl3' 
bored  bj-  the  provincial  life  of  Saumur)  with  a  pretty 
actress  at  the  Theatre  de  Madame,  known  as  Florine, 
and  he  presentlj'  relapsed  into  the  old  habits  of  his 
army  life.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  his  conduct ;  Sau- 
mur considered  it  profoundly  immoral.  His  wife  was 
fortunate  in  the  fact  of  her  property  being  settled  upon 
herself,  and  in  having  sufficient  abilitj'  to  keep  up  the 
banking-house  in  Saumur,  which  was  managed  in  her 
name  and  repaired  the  breach  in  her  fortune  caused  bj' 
the  extravagance  of.  her  husband.  The  Cruchotines 
made  so  much  talk  about  the  false  position  of  the  quasi- 
widow  that  she  married  her  daughter  verj'  badly,  and 
was  forced  to  give  up  all  hope  of  an  alliance  between 
Eugenie  Grandet  and  her  son.  Adolphe  joined  his 
father  in  Paris  and  became,  it  was  said,  a  worthless 
fellow.      The  Cruchots  triumphed. 

"  Your  husband  has  n't  common  sense,"  said  Grandet 
as  he  lent  Madame  des  Grassins  some  money  on  a  note 
securel^f  indorsed.  "I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  for  you 
are  a  good  little  woman." 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  said  the  poor  lady,  "who  could 
have  believed  that  when  he  left  Saumur  to  go  to  Paris 
on  your  business  he  was  going  to  his  ruin? " 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness,  madame,  that  up  to  the  last 
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moment  I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent  him  from  going. 
Monsieur  le  president  was  most  anxious  to  take  his 
place ;  but  he  was  determined  to  go,  and  now  we  all 
see  why." 

In  this  way  Grandet  made  it  quite  plain  that  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  des  Grassins. 

In  all  situations  women  have  more  cause  for  suffering 
than  men,  and  they  suffer  more.  Man  has  strength  and 
the  power  of  exercising  it ;  he  acts,  moves,  thinks, 
occupies  himself;  he  looks  ahead,  and  sees  consolation 
in  the  future.  It  was  thus  with  Charles.  But  the 
woman  stays  at  home  ;  she  is  alwaj's  face  to  face  with 
the  grief  from  which  nothing  distracts  her ;  she  goes 
down  to  the  depths  of  the  abyss  which  yawns  before 
her,  measures  it,  and  often  fills  it  with  her  tears  and 
prayers.  Thus  did  Eugenie.  She  initiated  herself 
into  her  destiny.  To  feel,  to  love,  to  suffer,  to  devote 
herself,  —  is  not  this  the  sum  of  woman's  life  ?  Eugenie 
was  to  be  in  all  things  a  woman,  except  in  the  one 
thing  that  consoles  for  all.  Her  happiness,  picked  up 
hke  nails  scattered  on  a  wall  —  to  use  the  fine  simile  of 
Bossuet  —  would  never  so  much  as  fill  even  the  hollow 
of  her  hand.  Sorrows  are  never  long  in  coming ;  for 
her  they  came  soon.  The  day  after  Charles's  departure 
the  house  of  Monsieur  Grandet  resumed  its  ordinary 
aspect  in  "the  eyes  of  all,  except  in  those  of  Eugenie,  to 
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whom  it  grew  suddenlj-  emptj'.  She  wished,  if  it  could 
be  done  unknown  to  her  father,  that  Charles's  room 
might  be  kept  as  he  had  left  it.  Madame  Grandet  and 
Nanon  were  willing  accomplices  in  this  statu  quo. 

"  Who  knows  but  he  may  come  back  sooner  than  we 
think  for  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Ah,  don't  I  wish  I  could  see  him  bacl^!  "  answered 
Nanon.  "  I  took  to  him !  He  was  such  a  dear,  sweet 
young  man,  —  prettj'  too,  with  his  curly  hair."  Euge- 
nie looked  at  Nanon.  "Holy  Virgin!  don't  look  at 
me  that  way,  mademoiselle ;  j-our  eyes  are  like  those 
of  a  lost  soul." 

From  that  day  the  beauty  of  Mademoiselle  Grandet 
took  a  new  character.  The  solemn  thoughts  of  love 
which  slowly  filled  her  soul,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
woman  beloved,  gave  to  her  features  an  illumination 
such  as  painters  render  hy  a  halo.  Before  the  coming 
of  her  cousin,  Eugenie  might  be  compared  to  the  Virgin 
before  the  conception ;  after  he  had  gone,  she  was 
like  the  Virgin  Mother,  —  she  had  given  birth  to  love. 
These  two  Marys  so  diflferent,  so  well  represented  by 
Spanish  art,  embody  one  of  those  shining  symbols  with 
which  Christianity  abounds. 

Returning  from  Mass  on  the  morning  after  Charles's 
departure,  —  having  made  a  vow  to  hear  it  dailj',  —  Euge- 
irie  bought  a  map  of  the  world,  which  she  nailed  up  beside 
her  looking-glass,  that  she  might  follow  her  cousin  on 
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his  westward  waj-,  that  she  might  put  herself,  were  it 
ever  so  little,  day  by  day  into  the  ship  that  bore  him, 
and  see  him  and  ask  him  a  thousand  questions,  —  ''  Art 
thou  well?  Dost  thou  suffer?  Dost  thou  think  of  me 
when  the  star,  whose  beauty  and  usefulness  thou  hast 
taught  me  to  know,  shines  upon  thee  ?  "  In  the  morn- 
ings she  sat  pensive  beneath  the  walnut-tree,  on  the 
worm-eaten  bench  covered  with  gray  lichens,  where 
thej'  had  said  to  each  other  so  many  precious  things, 
so  many  trifles,  where  they  had  built  the  pretty  castles 
of  their  future  home.  She  thought  of  the  future  now 
as  she  looked  upward  to  the  bit  of  sky  which  was  all 
the  high  walls  suffered  her  to  see  ;  then  she  turned  her 
ej'es  to  the  angle  where  the  sun  crept  on,  and  to  the 
roof  above  the  room  in  which  he  had  slept.  Hers  was 
the  solitary  love,  the  persistent  love,  which  glides  into 
every  thought  and  becomes  the  substance,  or,  as  our 
fathers  might  have  said,  the  tissue  of  life.  When  the 
would-be  friends  of  Pere  Grandet  came  in  the  evening 
for  their  game  at  cards,  she  was  gay  and  dissimulating ; 
but  all  the  morning  she  talked  of  Charles  with  her 
mother  and  Nanon.  Nanon  had  brought  herself  to  see 
that  she  could  pity  the  sufferings  of  her  young  mistress 
without  failing  in  her  duty  to  the  old  master,  and  she 
would  say  to  Eugenie,  — 

"If  I  had  a  man  for  myself  I'd  —  I'd  follow  him 
to  hell,  yes,  I  'd  exterminate  myself  for  him  ;  but  I  've 
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none.  I  shall  die  and  never  know  what  life  is.  Would 
you  believe,  mamz'elle,  that  old  Cornoiller  (a  good 
fellow  aU  the  same)  is  alwaj's  round  my  petticoats 
for  the  sake  of  my  money, — just  for  all  the  world  like 
the  rats  who  come  smelling  after  the  master's  cheese 
and  paying  court  to  j-ou  ?  I  see  it  all ;  I  've  got  a 
shrewd  eye,  though  I  am  as  big  as  a  steeple.  Well, 
mamz'elle,  it  pleases  me,  but  it  is  n't  love." 
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Two  months  went  by.  This  domestic  life,  once  so 
monotonous,  was  now  quickened  with  the  intense  inter- 
est of  a  secret  that  bound  these  women  intimately- 
together.  For  them  Charles  lived  and  moved  beneath 
the  grim  gray  rafters  of  the  hall.  Night  and  morning 
Eugenie  opened  the  dressing-case  and  gazed  at  the 
portrait  of  her  aunt.  One  Sundaj-  morning  her  mother 
surprised  her  as  she  stood  absorbed  in  finding  her 
cousin's  features  in  his  mother's  face.  Madame  Gran- 
det was  then  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  the  terrible 
secret  of  the  exchange  made  by  Charles  against  her 
daughter's  treasure. 

' '  You  g^ve  him  all !  "  cried  the  poor  mother,  terrified. 
' '  What  will  j-ou  say  to  your  father  on  New  Year's  Day 
when  he  asks  to  see  your  gold? " 

Eugenie's  eyes  grew  fixed,  and  the  two  women  lived 
through  mortal  terror  for  more  than  half  the  morning. 
They  were  so  troubled  in  mind  that  they  missed  high 
Mass,  and  only  went  to  the  military  service.  In  three 
days  the  j-ear  1819  would  come  to  an  end.  In  three 
days  a  terrible  drama  would  begin,  a  bourgeois  tragedy, 
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without  poison,  or  dagger,  or  the  spilling  of  blood ; 
but  —  as  regards  the  actors  in  it  —  more  cruel  than  aU 
the  fabled  horrors  in  the  family  of  the  Atrides. 

"  What  will  become  of  us?  "  said  Madame  Grandet 
to  her  daughter,  letting  her  knitting  fall  upon  her 
knees. 

The  poor  mother  had  gone  through  such  anxiet3'  for 
the  past  two  months  that  the  woollen  sleeves  which 
she  needed  for  the  coming  winter  were  not  yet  finished. 
This  domestic  fact,  insignificant  as  it  seems,  bore  sad 
results.  For  want  of  those  sleeves,  a  chill  seized  her 
in  the  midst  of  a  sweat  caused  by  a  terrible  explosion 
of  anger  on  the  part  of  her  husband. 

"I  have  been  thinking,  my  poor  child,  that  if  you 
had  confided  your  secret  to  me  we  should  have  had 
time  to  write  to  Monsieur  des  Grassins  in  Paris.  He 
might  have  sent  us  gold  pieces  like  j'ours ;  though 
Grandet  knows  them  all,  perhaps  — " 

' '  Where  could  we  have  got  the  money  ? " 

"  I  would  have  pledged  my  own  property.  Besides, 
Monsieur  des  Grassins  would  have  —  " 

"It  is  too  late,"  said  Eugenie  in  a  broken,  hollow 
voice.  "  To-morrow  morning  we  must  go  and  wish 
him  a  happy  New  Year  in  his  chamber." 

"But,  my  daughter,  why  should  I  not  consult  the 
Cruchots?" 

"  No,  no ;  it  would  be  delivering  me  up  to  them,  and 
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putting  ourselves  in  their  power.  Besides,  I  have 
chosen  my  course.  I  have  done  right,  I  repent  of 
nothing.  God  will  protect  me.  His  will  be  done ! 
Ah !  mother,  if  j'ou  had  read  his  letter,  you,  too,  would 
have  thought  onlj'  of  him." 

The  next  morning,  January  1,  1820,  the  horrible  fear 
to  which  mother  and  daughter  were  a  prej'  suggested 
to  their  minds  a  natural  excuse  bj-  which  to  escape  the 
solemn  entrance  into  Grandet's  chamber.  The  winter 
of  1819-1820  was  one  of  the  coldest  of  that  epoch. 
The  snow  encumbered  the  roofs. 

Madame  Grandet  called  to  her  husband  as  soon  as 
she  heard  him  stirring  in  his  chamber,  and  said,  — 

"Grandet,  will  you  let  Nanon  light  a  Are  here  for 
me?  The  cold  is  so  sharp  that  I  am  freezing  under  the 
bedclothes.  At  mj'  age  I  need  some  comforts.  Be- 
sides," she  added,  after  a  slight  pause,  "  Eugenie  shall 
come  and  dress  here  ;  the  poor  child  might  get  an  ill- 
ness from  dressing  in  her  cold  room  in  such  weather. 
Then  we  will  go  and  wish  you  a  happj'  New  Year  beside 
the  fire  in  the  hall." 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta,  what  a  tongue!  a  prettj'  way  to 
begin  the  new  j'ear,  Ma'ame  Grandet !  You  never 
talked  so  much  before  ;  but  you  have  n't  been  sopping 
j-our  bread  in  wine,  I  know  that." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"Well,"  resumed  the  goodman,  who  no  doubt- had 
14 
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some  reason  of  his  own  for  agreeing  to  his  wife's  re- 
quest, "  I  '11  do  what  you  ask,  Madame  Grandet.  You 
are  a  good  woman,  and  I  don't  want  any  harm  to  hap- 
pen to  you  at  your  time  of  life,  • — ^  though  as  a  general 
thing  the  Bertellieres  are  as  sound  as  a  roach.  Hein  ! 
isn't  that  so?"  he  added  after  a  pause.  "  AVell,  I 
forgive  them  ;  we  got  their  propertj-  in  the  end."  And 
he  coughed. 

"  You  are  verj'  gay  this  morning,  monsieur,"  said  the 
poor  woman  gravely. 

"  I  'm  alwaj's  gaj',  — 

"  '  Gai,  gai,  gai,  le  tonnelier, 
Raccommodez  votre  cuvier  ! '  " 

he  answered,  entering  his  wife's  room  fullj'  dressed. 
"Yes,  on  mj'  word,  it  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  jou 
solid.  We  shall  have  a  fine  breakfast,  wife.  De's 
Grassins  has  sent  me  a  pate-de-foie-gras  truffled  !  I  am 
going  now  to  get  it  at  the  coach-office.  There  '11  be  a 
double  napoleon  for  Eugenie  in  the  package,"  he  whis- 
pered in  Madame  Grandet's  oar.  "  I  have  no  gold  left, 
wife.  I  had  a  few  stray  pieces  ■ —  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  —  but  I  had  to  let  them  go  in  business." 

Then,  \)y  way  of  celebrating  the  new  year,  he  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead. 

"  Eugenie,"  cried  the  mother,  when  Grandet  was 
fairly  gone,  "  I  don't  know  which  side  of  the  bed  your 
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father  got  out  of,  but  he  is  good-tempered  this  morning. 
Perhaps  we  shall  come  out  safe  after  all." 

"What's  happened  to  the  master?"  said  Nanon, 
entering  her  mistress's  room  to  light  the  fire.  "  First 
place,  he  said,  'Good-morning;  happy  New  Year,  j'ou 
big  fool !  Go  and  light  m}'  wife's  fire,  she  's  cold  ;'  and 
then,  did  n't  I  feel  silly  when  he  held  out  his  hand  and 
gave  me  a  six-franc  piece,  which  is  n't  worn  one  bit? 
Just  look  at  it,  madame !  Oh,  the  kind  man !  He  is 
a  good  man,  that 's  a  fact.  There  are  some  people  who 
the  older  they  get  the  harder  they  grow  ;  but  he,  —  why 
he 's  getting  soft  and  improving  with  time,  like  your 
ratafia  !     He  is  a  good,  good  man  —  " 

The  secret  of  Grandet's  J03'  laj-  in  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  his  speculation.  Monsieur  des  Grassins,  after 
-deducting  the  amount  which  the  old  cooper  owed  him 
for  the  discount  on  a  hundred  and  flftj'  thousand  francs 
in  Dutch  notes,  and  for  the  surplus  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  make  up  the  sum  required  for  the  investment 
in  the  Funds  which  was  to  produce  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  j'ear,  had  now  sent  him,  by  the  diligence, 
thirtj'  thousand  francs  in  silver  coin,  the  remainder  of 
his  first  half-year's  interest,  informing  him  at  the  same 
tima  that  the  Funds  had  alread}'  gone  up  in  value. 
They  were  then  quoted  at  eighty-nine ;  the  shrewdest 
capitalists  bought  in,  towards  the  last  of  January',  at 
ninety-three.     Grandet  had  thus  gained  in  two  months 
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twelve  per  cent  on  his  capital ;  he  had  simplified  his 
accounts,  and  would  in  future  receive  fiftj'  thousand 
francs  interest  every  six  months,  without  incurring  anj- 
taxes  or  costs  for  repairs.  He  understood  at  last  what 
it  was  to  invest  money  in  the  public  securities,  —  a 
S3'stem  for  which  provincials  have  alwaj's  shown  a 
marked  repugnance,  —  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  he 
found  himself  master  of  a  capital  of  six  millions,  which 
increased  without  much  effort  of  his  own,  and  which, 
joined  to  the  value  and  proceeds  of  his  territorial  pos- 
sessions, gave  him  a  fortune  that  was  absolutely  colos- 
sal. .  The  six  francs  bestowed  on  Nanou  were  perhaps 
the  reward  of  some  great  service  which  the  poor  servant 
had  rendered  to  her  master  unawares. 

"Oh!  oh!  Where's  Pere  Grahdet  going?  He  has 
been  skurrying  about  since  sunrise  as  if  to  a  fire," 
said  the  tradespeople  to  each  other  as  thej'  opened  their 
shops  for  the  day. 

When  they  saw  him  coming  back  from  the  wharf, 
followed  by  a  porter  from  the  coach-ofEce  wheeling  a 
barrow  which  was  laden  with  sacks,  thej'  all  had  their 
comments  to  make  :  — 

"Water  flows  to  the  river ;  the  old  fellow  was  run- 
ning after  his  gold,"  said  one. 

"He  gets  it  from  Paris  and  Froidfond  and  Holland," 
said  another. 

"  He  '11  end  by  buying  up  Saumur,"  cried  a  third. 
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"  He  doesn't  mind  the  cold,  he's  so  wrapped  up  in 
his  gains,"  said  a  wife  to  her  husband. 

"  Hey !  hey  !  Monsieur  Grandet,  if  that 's  too  heavy 
for  you,"  said  a  cloth-dealer,  his  nearest  neighbor,  "I'll 
take  it  off  your  hands." 

"  Heavy?  "  said  the  cooper,  "  I  should  think  so  ;  it 's 
all  sous !  " 

"  Silver  sous,''  said  the  porter  in  a  low  voice. 

"If  you  want  me  to  take  care  of  j'ou,  keep  your 
tongue  between  your  teeth,"  said  the  goodman  to  the 
porter  as  they  reached  the  door. 

' '  The  old  fox !  I  thought  he  was  deaf ;  seems  he  can 
hear  fast  enough  in  frosty  weather." 

"  Here 's  twenty  sous  for  your  New  Year,  and  mum  !  " 
said  Grandet.  "Be  off  with  you!  Nanon  shall  take 
back  your  barrow.    Nanon,  are  the  linnets  at  church  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"Then  lend  a  hand!  go  to  work !  "  he  cried,  piling 
the  sacks  upon  her.  In  a  few  moments  all  were  carried 
up  to  his  inner  room,  where  he  shut  himself  in  with 
them.  "  When  breakfast  is  ready,  knock  on  the  wall,'' 
he  said  as  he  disappeared.  "Take  the  barrow  back 
to  the  coach-office." 

The  family  did  not  brealcfast  that  day  until  ten 
o'clock. 

"  Your  father  will  not  ask  to  see  your  gold  down- 
stairs," said  Madame  Grandet  as  they  got  back  from 
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jNIass.  "You  must  pretend  to  be  very  chilly.  We 
ma^-  have  time  to  replace  the  treasure  before  your 
fete-day." 

Grandet  came  down  the  staircase  thinking  of  his 
splendid  speculation  in  government  securities,  and  won- 
dering how  he  could  metamorphose  his  Parisian  silver 
into  solid  gold  ;  he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  invest 
in  this  way  everything  he  could  lay  hands  on  until 
the  Funds  should  reach  a  par  value.  Fatal  revery  for 
Eugenie !  As  soon  as  he  came  in,  the  two  women 
wished  him  a  happy  New  Year,  —  his  daughter  bj'  put- 
ting her  arms  round  his  ,neck  and  caressing  him ; 
Madame  Grandet  gravely  and  with  dignity. 

"Ha!  ha!  my  child,"  he  said,  kissing  his  daughter 
on  both  cheeks.  "  I  work  for  jou,  don't  you  see?  I 
think  of  your  happiness.  Must  have  money  to  be 
happ3'.  Without  money  there  's  not  a  particle  of  hap- 
piness. Here  I  there's  a  new  napoleon  for  you.  I  sent 
to  Paris  for  it.  On  my  word  of  honor,  it's  all  the  gold 
I  have  ;  3-ou  are  the  only  one  that  has  got  any  gold. 
I  want  to  see  3'our  gold,  little  one." 

"Oh!  it  is  too  cold  ;  let  us  have  breakfast,"  answered 
Eugenie. 

"  Well,  after  breakfast,  then  ;  it  will  help  the  diges- 
tion. That  fat  des  Grassins  sent  me  the  pite.  Eat  as 
much  as  you  Hke,  my  children,  it  costs  nothing.  Des 
Grassins  is  getting  along  very  well.     I  am  satisfied 
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with  him.  The  old  fish  is  doing  Charles  a  good  service, 
and  gratis  too.  He  is  making  a  very  good  settlement 
of  that  poor  deceased  Grandet's  business.  Hoo  !  hoo  !  " 
lie  muttered,  with  his  mouth  full,  after  a  pause,  "  how 
good  it  is !  Eat  some,  wife  ;  that  will  feed  you  for  at 
least  two  days." 

"  I  am  not  hungry.  I  am  ver}'.  poorly ;  you  know 
that." 

"Ah,  bah!  you  can  stuff  j'ourself  as  full  as  you 
please  without  danger,  you  're  a  Bertelliere ;  thej-  are 
all  hearty.  You  are  a  bit  yellow,  that's  true;  but  I 
like  yellow,  mj'self." 

The  expectation  of  ignominious  and  public  death  is 
perhaps  less  horrible  to  a  condemned  criminal  than  the 
anticipation  of  what  was  coming  after  breakfast  to 
Madame  Grandet  and  Eugenie.  The  more  gleefully 
the  old  man  talked  and  ate,  the  more  their  hearts  shrank 
within  them.  The  daughter,  however,  had  an  inward 
prop  at  this  crisis,  —  she  gathered  strength  through 
love. 

"  For  him  !  for  him  !  "  she  cried  within  her,  "  I  would 
die  a  thousand  deaths." 

At  this  thought,  she  shot  a  glance  at  her  mother 
which  flamed  with  courage. 

"Clear  away,"  said  Grandet  to  Nanon  when,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  breakfast  was  over,  "but  leave  the 
table.     We  can  spread  j'our  little  treasure  upon  it,"  he 
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said,  looking  at  Eugenie.  "Little?  Faith!  no;  it  is  n't 
little.  You  possess,  in  actual  value,  five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fift3--nine  francs  and  the  forty  I  gave  .you 
just  now.  That  makes  six  thousand  francs,  less  one. 
Well,  now  see  here,  little  one  !  I  '11  give  j-ou  that  one 
franc  to  make  up  the  round  number.  Hej- !  what  are 
j'ou  listening  for,  Nanon  ?  Mind  your  own  business ; 
go  and  do  your  work." 

Nanon  disappeared. 

"  Now  listen,  Eugenie  :  you  must  give  me  back  j'our 
gold.  You  won't  refuse  3'our  father,  my  little  girl, 
hein?" 

The  two  women  were  dumb. 

"I  have  no  gold  myself.  I  had  some,  but  it  is  all 
gone.  I  '11  give  j-ou  in  return  six  thousand  francs  in 
livres,  and  j'ou  are  to  put  them  just  where  I  tell  you. 
You  mustn't  think  anything  more  about  j-our  '  dozen.' 
"When  I  marrj'  you  (which  will  be  soon)  I  shall  get  j'ou 
a  husband  who  can  give  j-ou  the  finest  '  dozen '  ever 
seen  in  the  provinces.  Now  attend  to  me,  little  girl. 
There  's  a  fine  chance  for  you  ;  you  can  put  your  six 
thousand  francs  into  government  funds,  and  yon  will 
receive  ever^'  six  months  nearly  two  hundred  francs 
interest,  without  taxes,  or  repairs,  or  frost,  or  hail,  or 
floods,  or  anything  else  to  swallow  up  the  money. 
Perhaps  j'ou  don't  like  to  part  with  your  gold,  hej-,  my 
girl?     Never  mind,  bring  it  to  me  all  the  same.     I'll 
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get  you  some  more  like  it,  —  like  those  Dutch  coins  and 
the  portugaises,  the  rupees  of  Mogul,  and  the  genovines, 
—  I'll  give  3'ou  some  more  on  j-our  fSte-days,  and  in 
three  years  you  '11  have  got  back  half  j'our  little  treasuie: 
What's  that  you  s&y'i  Look  up,  now.  Come,  go  and 
get  it,  the  precious  metal.  You  ought  to  kiss  me  or 
the  eyelids  for  telling  3'ou  the  secrets  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  life  and  death  of  money.  Yes,  silver  and  gold 
live  and  swarm  like  men ;  they  come,  and  go,  and 
sweat,  and  multiply  —  " 

Eugenie  rose  ;  but  after  making  a  few  steps  towards 
the  door  she  turned  abruptly,  looked  her  father  in  the 
face,  and  said,  — 

"  I  have  not  got  my  gold." 

"  You  have  not  got  your  gold !  "  cried  Grandet,  start- 
ing up  erect,  like  a  horse  that  hears  a  cannon  fired 
beside  him. 

"  No,  I  have  not  got  it." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Eugdnie." 

"No." 

"  By  the  shears  of  my  father !  " 

Whenever  the  old  man  swore  that  oath  the  rafters 
trembled. 

"Holy  Virgin!  Madame  is  turning  pale,"  cried 
Nanon. 

"  Grandet,  your  anger  will  kill  me,"  said  the  poor 
mother. 
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"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta!  nonsense;  yon  never  die  in  j'our 
family !  Eugenie,  what  have  you  done  with  j-our 
gold?"  he  cried,  rushing  upon  her. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  daughter,  falling  at  Madame 
Grandet's  knees,  "  my  mother  is  ill.  Look  at  her;  do 
not  kill  her." 

Grandet  was  fi'ightened  hj-  the  pallor  which  over- 
spread his  wife's  face,  usuallj'  so  j-ellow. 

"  Nanon,  help  me  to  bed,"  said  the  poor  woman  in  a 
feeble  voice  ;  "lam  dying  —  " 

Nanon  gave  her  mistress  an  arm,  Eugenie  gave  her 
another  ;  but  it  was  only  with  infinite  difficulty  that  they 
could  get  her  upstairs,  she  fell  with  exhaustion  at  every 
step.  Grandet  remained  alone.  However,  in  a  few 
moments  he  went  up  six  or  eight  stairs  and  called 
out,  — 

"  Eugenie,  when  your  mother  is  in  bed,  come  down." 

"Yes,  father." 

She  soon  came,  after  reassuring  her  mother. 

"  M3'  daughter,"  said  Grandet,  "  jon  will  now  tell  me 
what  you  have  done  with  your  gold." 

"  Mj"  father,  if  you  make  me  presents  of  which  I  am 
not  the  sole  mistress,  take  them  back,"  she  answered 
coldly,  picking  up  the  napoleon  from  the  chimney-piece 
and  offering  it  to  him. 

Grandet  seized  the  coin  and  slipped  it  into  his 
breeches'  pocket. 
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"I  shall  certainly  never  give  you  anything  again. 
Not  so  much  as  that !  "  he  said,  clicking  his  thunjb-nail 
against  a  front  tooth.  "  Do  you  dare  to  despise  your 
father?  have  jou  no  confidence  in  him?  Don't  you 
know  what  a  father  is  ?  If  he  is  nothing  for  you,  he  is 
nothing  at  all.     Where  is  j'our  gold  ?  " 

"Father,  I  love  and  respect  you,  in  spite  of 'j'our 
anger ;  but  I  hnmblj'  asli  you  to  remember  that  I  am 
twentj'-three  years  old.  You  have  told  me  often  that 
I  have,  attained  my  majoritj',  and  I  do  not  forget  it. 
I  have  used  my  money  as  I  chose  to  use  it,  and  you 
maybe  sure  that  it  was  .put  to  a  good  use — " 

"What  use?" 

"  That  is  an  inviolable  secret,"  she  answered.  "  Have 
yoa  no  secrets  ?  " 

"I  am  the  head  of  the  family ;  I  have jaxy  own 
aflTairs." 

"And  this  is  mine." 

"It  must  be  something  bad  if  j'ou  can't  tell  it  to  your 
father,  Mademoiselle  Grandet.'' 

"  It  is  good-,  and  I  cannot  tell  it  to  my  father." 

"  At  least  you  can  tell  me  when  you  parted  with 
jour  gold?" 

Eugenie  rbade  a  negative  motion  with  her  head. 

"  You  had  it  on  j-our  birthday,  hein?  " 

She  grew  as  crafty  through  love  as  her  father  was 
through  avarice,  and  reiterated  the  negative  sign. 
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' '  Was  there  ever  such  obstinacy  !  It 's  a  theft," 
cried  Grandet,  his  voice  going  up  in  a  crescendo  which 
gradually  echoed  through  the  house.  "What!  here, 
in  my  own  home,  under  my  very  eyes,  somebody  has 
taken  your  gold  !  —  the  only  gold  we  have  !  —  and  I  'm 
not  to  know  who  has  got  it !  Gold  is  a  precious  thing. 
Virtuous  girls  go  wrong  sometimes,  and  give  — I  don't 
know  what ;  thej'  do  it  among  the  great  people,  and 
even  among  the  bourgeoisie.  Bnt  give  their  gold !  — 
for  you  have  given  it  to  some  one,  hein?  —  " 

Eugenie  was  silent  and  impassive. 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  daughter?  Is  it  possible 
that  I  am  j'our  father?  If  you  have  invested  it  an}'- 
where,  j'ou  must  have  a  receipt  —  " 

' '  Was  I  free  —  yes  or  no  —  to  do  what  I  would  with 
my  own  ?    Was  it  not  mine  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  child." 

"  Of  age." 

Dumbfounded  by  his  daughter's  logic,  Grandet 
turned  pale  and  stamped  and  swore.  When  at  last 
he  found  words,  he  cried:  "Serpent!  Cursed  girl! 
Ah,  deceitful  creature  !  You  know  I  love  you,  and 
j'ou  take  advantage  of  it.  She'd  cut  her  father's 
throat !  Good  God  I  j'ou  've  given  our  fortune  to  that 
ne'er-do-well, — that  dandy  with  morocco  boots  I  By 
tlie  shears  of  my  father !  I  can't  disinherit  you,  but  I 
curse  you, — j'ou  and  your  cousin  and  your  children!- 
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Nothing  good  will  come  of  it!  Do  you  hear?  If  it 
was  to  Charles  —  but,  no  ;  it 's  impossible.  What!  has 
that  wretched  fellow  robbed  me  ?  —  " 

He  looked  at  his  daughter,  who  continued  cold  and 
silent. 

"She  won't  stir;  she  won't  flinch!  She's. more 
Grandet  than  I 'm  Grandet !  Ha  !  jou  have  not  given 
your  gold  for  nothing?     Come,  speak  the  truth  !  " 

Eugenie  looked  at  her  father  with  a  sarcastic  ex- 
pression that  stung  Mm. 

"Eugenie,  j'ou  are  here,  in  my  house, — in  j'our 
.father's  house.  If  j'ou  wish  to  sta}'  here,  j-ou  must 
submit  yourself  to  me.  The  priests  tell  you  to  obey 
me.''  Eugenie  bowed  her  head.  "You  affront  me  in 
all  I  hold  most  dear.  I  will  not  see  j'ou  again  till  j'ou 
submit.  Go  to  j'our  chamber.  You  will  stay  there  till 
I  give  3'ou  permission  to  leave  it.  Nanon  will  bring 
you  bread'  and  water.     You  hear  me  —  go  !  " 

Eugenie  burst  into  tears  and  fled  up  to  her  mother. 
Grandet,  after  marching  two  or  three  times  round  the 
garden  in  the  snow  without  heeding  the-  cold,  suddenly 
suspected  that  his  daughter  had  gone  to  her  mother ; 
only  too  happjr  to  find  her  disobedient  to  his  orders, 
he  climbed  the  stairs  with  the  agilit}'  of  a  cat  and 
appeared  in  Madame  Grandet's  room  just  as  she  was 
stroking  Eugenie's  hair,  while  the  girl's  face  was  hid 
den  in  her  motherly  bosom. 
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"Be  comforted,  my  poor  child,"  she  was  saying; 
"  j'our  father  will  get  over  it." 

"She  has  no  father!"  said  the  old  man.  "  Can  it 
be  j'ou  and  I,  Madame  Grandet,  who  have  given  birth 
to  such  a  disobedient  child?  A  fine  education, — reli- 
gious, too  !  Well !  whj'  are  j^ou  not  in  your  chamber  ? 
Come,  .to  prison,  to  prison,  mademoiselle  !  " 

"  Would  j'ou  deprive  me  of  mj"  daughter,  monsieur?" 
said  Madame  Grandet,  turning  towards  him  a  face  that 
was  now  red  with  fe^er. 

' '  If  3'ou  want  to  keep  her,  cany  her  off !  Clear  out  — 
out  of  my  house,  both  of  you !  Thunder !  where  is 
the  gold  ?  what 's  become  of  the  gold  ?  " 

Eugenie  rose,  looked  proudlj'  at  her  father,  and  with- 
drew to  her  room.    Grandet  turned  the  kej-  of  the  door. 

"  Nanon,"  he  cried,  "  put  out  the  Are  in  the  hall." 

Then  he  sat  down  in  an  armchair  beside  Ms  wife's 
fire  and  said  to  her,  — 

'■  Undoubtedlj'  she  has  given  the  gold  to  that  mis- 
erable seducer,  Charles,  who  onlj-  wanted  our  money." 

"I  knew  nothing  about  it,"  she  answered,  turning 
to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  that  she  might  escape 
the  savage  glances  of  her  husband.  "  I  suffer  so  much 
from  j'our  violence  that  I  shall  never  leave  this  room, 
if  I  trust  mj'  own  presentiments,  till  I  am  carried  out 
of  it  in  my  coffin.  You  ought  to  have  spared  me  this 
suffering,  monsieur,  — you,  to  whom  I  have  caused  no 
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pain ;  that  is,  I  think  so.  Your  daughter  loves  you. 
I  believe  her  to  be  as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn. 
Do  not  make  her  wretched.  Revoke  j'our  sentence. 
The  cold  is  very  severe ;  3'ou  may  give  her  some  seri- 
ous illness." 

"  I  will  not  see  her,  neither  will  I  speak  to  her. 
She  shall  stay  in  her  room,  on  bread  and  water,  until 
she  submits  to  her  father.  What  the  devil !  should  n't 
a  father  know  where  the  gold  in  Iiis  house  has  gone  to  ? 
She  owned  the  only  rupees  in  France,  perhaps,  and 
the  Dutch  ducats  and  the  genovinea  —  " 

"  Monsieur,  Eugenie  is  our  onlj-  child ;  and  even  if 
she  had  thrown  them  into  the  water  —  " 

"Into  the  water!"  cried  her  husba,nd ;  "into  the 
water !  You  are  crazy,  Madame  Grandet !  What  I 
have  said  is  said  ;  j'ou  know  that  well  enough.  If  you 
want  peace  in  this  household,  make  your  daughter  con- 
fess, pump  it  out  of  her.  Women  understand  how 
to  do  that  better  than  we  do.  Whatever  she  has  done, 
I  sha'n't  eat  her.  Is  she  afraid  of  me?  Even  if  she 
has  plastered  Charles  with  gold  from  head  to  foot,  he 
is  on  the  high  seas,  and  nobody  can  get  at  him,  hein !  " 

"But,  monsieur — "  Excited  by  the  nervous  crisis 
through  which  she  had  passed,  and  by  the  fate  of  her 
daughter,  which  brought  forth  all  her  tenderness  and 
all  her  powers  of  mind,  Madame  Grandet  suddenly 
observed  a  frightful  movement  of  her  husband's  wen, 
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tmd,  ill  the  ver}-  act  of  reph'ing,  she  changed  her 
speech  without  changing  the  tones  of  her  voice,  — 
"But,  monsieur,  I  have  not  more  influence  over  her 
than  j'ou  have.  She  has  said  nothing  to  me  ;  she  takes 
after  j'OU." 

"  Tut,  tut !  Your  tongue  is  hung  in  tlie  middle  this 
morning.  Ta,  ta,ta,  ta!  You  are  setting  me  at  defiance, 
I  do  believe.     I  daresaj'  j'Ou  are  in  league  with  her." 

He  looked  fixedlj'  at  his  wife. 

"  Jlonsieur  Grandet,  if  you  wish  to  kill  me,  j'ou 
have  only  to  go  on  like  this.  I  tell  3'ou,  monsieur,  — ■ 
and  if  it  were  to  cost  me  m}'  life,  I  would  say  it,  — • 
J'OU  do  wrong  bj'  j'our  daughter ;  she  is  more  in  the 
right  than  you  are.  That  money  belonged  to  her ;  she 
is  incapable  of  making  any  but  a  good  use  of  it,  and 
God  alone  has  the  right  to  know  our  good  deeds. 
Monsieur,  I  implore  you,  take  Eugenie  back  into  favor  ; 
forgive  her.  If  you  will  do  this  you  will  lessen  the 
injury  j'our  anger  has  done  me  ;  perhaps  j'ou  will  save 
my  life.  My  daughter !  oh,  monsieur,  give  me  back 
my  daughter ! " 

"  I  shall  decamp,"  he  said  ;  "  the  house  is  not  habi- 
table. A  mother  and  daughter  talking  and  arguing 
like  that !  Broooouh !  Pouah !  A  fine  New  Year's 
present  you've  made  me,  Eugenie,"  he  called  out. 
"Yes,  jes,  crj-  away!  AVhat  j'ou've  done  will  bring 
you  remorse,  do  you  hear  ?    What 's  the  good  of  taking 
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the  sacrament  six  times  every  three  months,  if  you  give 
away  your  father's  gold  secretly  to  an  idle  fellow  who  '11 
eat  your  heart  out  when  j^ou  've  nothing  else  to  give  him  ? 
You  '11  find  out  some  daj-  what  your  Charles  is  worth, 
with  his  morocco  boots  and  supercilious-  airs.  He  has 
got  neither  heart  nor  soul  if  he  dared  to  carry  off  a  young 
girl's  treasure  without  the  consent  of  her  parents." 

When  the  street-door  was  shut,  Eugenie  came  out 
of  her  room  and  went  to  her  mother. 

"What  courage  you  have  had  for  your  daughter's 
sake  !  "  she  said. 

"Ah!  my  child,  see  where  forbidden  things  may 
lead  us.    You  forced  me  to  tell  a  lie.'' 

"  I  will  ask  God  to  punish  only  me." 

"Is  It  true,"  cried  Nanon,  rushing  in  alarmed,  "  that 
mademoiselle  is  to  be  kept  on  bread  and  water  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  ?  " 

"What  does  that  signify,  Nanon?"  said  Eugenie 
tranquilly. 

"  Goodness  !  do  you  suppose  I  '11  eatfrip^^e  when  the 
daughter  of  the  house  is  eating  dry  bread?     No,  no  !  " 

"Don't  say  a  word  about  all  this,  Nanon,"  said 
Eugenie. 

'i  I  '11  be  as  mute  as  a  fish  ;  but  you  '11  see  ! " 

Grandet  dined  alone  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-four 

years. 

16 
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"  So  you  're  a  widower,  monsieur,"  said  Nanon  ;  "it 
must  be  disagreeable  to  be  a  widower  with  two  women 
in  tlie  house." 

"I  did  not  speak  to  you.  Hold  your  jaw,  or  I'll 
turn  you  off!  What  is  that  I  hear  boiling  in  your 
saucepan  on  the  stove?" 

"  It  is  grease  I  'm  trying  out." 

"  There  will  be  some  company  to-night.  Light  the 
fire." 

The  Cruchots,  Madame  des  Grassins,  and  her  son 
arrived  at  the  usual  hour  of  eight,  and  were  surprised 
to  see  neither  Madapne  Grandet  nor  her  daughter. 

"  My  wife  is  not  very  well,  and  Eugenie  is  with 
her,"  said  the  old  wine-grower,  whose  face  betraj'ed  no 
ernotion. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  spent  in  idle  conversation, 
Madame  des  Grassins,  who  had  gone  up  to  see  Madame 
Grandet,  came  down,  and  every  one  inquired,  — 

"  How  is  Madame  Grandet?  " 

"Not  at  all  well,"  she  answered;  "her  condition 
seems  to  me  realty  alarming.  At  her  age  j'ou  ought  to 
take  every  precaution.  Papa  Grandet." 

"  We'll  see  about  it,"  said  the  old  man  in  an  absent 
way. 

They  all  wished  him  good-night.  When  the  Cru- 
chots got  into  the  street  Madame  des  Grassins  said  to 
them,  — 
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"There  is.  something  going  on  at  the  Grandets. 
The  mother  is  very  ill  without  her  knowing  it.  The 
girl's  eyes  are  red,  as  if  she  had  been  crying  all  day. 
Can  they  be  trying  to  marry  her  against  her  will  ? " 

When  Grandet  had  gone  to  bed  Nanon  came  softly 
to  Eugenie's  room  in  her  stockinged  feet  and  showed 
her  a  pi,t^  baked  in  a  saucepan. 

"  See,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  good  soul,  "  Cornoiller 
gave  me  a  hare.  You  eat  so  little  that  this  pat4  will 
last  you  full  a  week ;  in  such  frosty  weather  it  won't 
spoil.  You  sha'n't  live  on  dry  bread,  I  'm  determined  ; 
it  is  n't  wholesome." 

"  Poor  Nanon  !  "  said  Eugenie,  pressing  her  hand. 

"I've  made  it  downright  good  and  dainty,  and  he 
never  found  it  out.  I  bought  the  lard  and  the  spices 
out  of  my  six  francs :  I  'm  the  mistress  of  my  own 
money ; "  and  she  disappeared  rapidly,  fancying  she 
heard  Grandet. 
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XL 


Fob  several  months  the  old  wine-grower  came  con- 
stantly to  his  wife's  room  at  all  hours  of  the  daj-,  with- 
out ever  uttering  his  daughter's  name,  or  seeing  her, 
.or  making  the  smallest  allusion  to  her.  Madame 
Grandet  did  not  leave  her  chamber,  and  daih-  grew 
worse.  Nothing  softened  the  old  man ;  he  remained 
unmoved,  harsh,  and  cold  as  a  granite  rock.  He  con- 
tinued to  go  and  come  about  his  business  as  usual ;  but 
he  ceased  to  stutter,  talked  less,  and  was  more  obdu- 
rate in  business  transactions  than  ever  before.  Often 
he  made  mistakes  in  adding  up  his  figures. 

"  Something  is  going  on  at  the  Grandets',"  said  the 
Grassinists  and  the  Cruchotines. 

"What  has  happened  in  the  Grandet  family?"  be- 
came a  fixed  question  which  everybodj'  asked  every- 
body else  at  the  little  evening-parties  of  Saumur. 
Eugenie  went  to  Mass  escorted  by  Nanon.  If  3Iadame 
des  Grassins  said  a  few  words  to  her  on  coming  out  of 
church,  she  answered  in  an  evasive  manner,  without 
satisfying  any  curiosity.    However,  at  the  end  of  two 
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months  it  became  impossible  to  liide,  either  from  the 
three  Cruchots  or  from  Madame  des  Grassins,  the  fact 
that  Eugenie  was  in  confinement.  There  came  a  mo- 
ment when  all  pretexts  failed  to  explain  her  perpetual 
absence.  Then,  though  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
by  whom  the  secret  had  been  betrayed,  all  the  town 
became  aware  that  ever  since  New  Year's  day  Made- 
moiselle Graudet  had  been  kept  in  her  room  without 
flre,  on  bread  and  water,  bj'  her  father's  orders,  and 
that  Nanon  cooked  little  dainties  and  took  them-  to 
her  secretly  at  night.  It  was  even  known  that  the 
young  woman  was  not  able  to  see  or  take  care  of  her 
mother,  except  at  certain  times  when  her  father  was 
out  of  the  house. 

Grandet's  conduct  was  severely  condemned.  The 
whole  town  outlawed  him,  so  to  speak ;  they  remem- 
bered his  treacher}',  his  hard-heartedness,  and  they  ex- 
communicated him.  When  he  passed  along  the  streets, 
people  pointed  him  out  and  muttered  at  him.  When  his 
daughter  came  down  the  winding  street,  accompanied 
by  Nanon,  on  her  way  to  Mass  or  Vespers,  the  inhab- 
itants ran  to  the  windows  and  examined  with  intense 
curiosity  the  bearing  of  the  rich  heiress  and  her  coun- 
tenance, which  bore  the  impress  of  angelic  gentleness 
and  melancholj'.  Her  imprisonment  and  the  condem- 
nation of  her  father  were  as  nothing  to  her.  Had  she 
not  a  map  of  the  world,  the  little  bench,  the  garden, 
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the  angle  of  the  wall?  Did  she  not  taste  upon  her 
lips  the  honej'  that  love's  kisses  left  there  ?  She  was 
ignorant  for  a  time  that  the  town  talked  about  her, 
just  as  Grandet  himself  was  ignorant  of  it.  Pious  and 
pure  in  heart  before  God,  her  conscience  and  her  love 
helped  her  to  suffer  patiently  the  wrath  and  vengeance 
of  her  father. 

One  deep  grief  silenced  all  others.  Her  mother, 
that  gentle,  tender  creature,  made  beautiful  by  the 
light  which  shone  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  as  she 
approached  the  tomb,  —  her  mother  was  perishing  from 
day  to  day.  Eugenie  often  reproached  herself  as  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  slow,  cruel  maladj'  that  was 
wasting  her  awaj*.  This  remorse,  though  her  mother 
soothed  it,  bound  her  still  closer  to  her  love.  Every 
morning,  as  soon  as  her  father  left  the  house,  she 
went  to  the  bedside  of  her  mother,  and  there  Nanon 
brought  her  breakfast.  The  poor  girl,  sad,  and  suffer- 
ing through  the  sufferings  of  her  mother,  would  turn  her 
face  to  the  old  servant  with  a  mute  gesture,  weep- 
ing, and  yet  not  daring  to  speak  of  her  cousin.  It 
was  Madame  Grandet  who  first  found  courage  to 
say,  — 

"  Where  is  he?    Why  does  lie  not  write?" 

"  Let  us  think  about  hira,  mother,  but  not  speak  of 
him.     You  are  ill  —  you,  before  all." 

^' All"  meant  "him." 
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"  Mj  child,"  said  Madame  Grandet,  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  live.  God  protects  me  and  enables  me  to  look  with 
joy  to  the  end  of  my  miserj'." 

Every  utterance  of  this  woman  was  unfalteringly 
pious  and  Christian.  Sometimes,  during  the  first 
months  of  the  j'ear,  when  her  husband  came  to  break- 
fast with  her  and  tramped  up  and  down  the  room,  she 
would  say  to  him  a  few  religious  words,  always  spoken 
with  angelic  sweetness,  3-et  with  the  firmness  of  a 
woman  to  whom  approaching  death  lends  a  coui'age 
she  had  lacked  in  life. 

"Monsieur,  I  thank  jou  for  the  interest  you  take  in 
mj'  health,"  she  would  answer  when  he  made  some 
commonplace  inquiry;  "but  if  you  reall}'  desire  to 
render  my  last  moments  less  bitter  and  to  ease  my 
grief,  take  back  j'our  daughter:  be  a  Christian,  a  hus- 
band, and  a  father." 

When  he  heard  these  words,  Grandet  would  sit 
down  bj'  the  bed  wifih  the  air  of  a  man  who  sees  the 
rain  coming  and  quietlj'  gets  under  the  shelter  of  a 
gateway  till  it  is  over.  When  these  touching,  tender, 
and  religious  supplications  had  all  been  made,  he 
would  say,  — 

"  You  are  rather  pale  to-day,  my  poor  wife." 

Absolute  forgetfulness  of  his  daughter  seemed  graven 
on  his  stony  brow,  on  his  closed  lips.  He  was  un- 
moved by  the  tears   which  flowed    down    the   white 
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cheeks  of  his  unhappy  wife  as  she  listened  to  his  mean- 
ingless answers. 

"  May  God  pardon  you,''  she  said,  "  even  as  I  par- 
don you !  You  will  some  day  stand  in  need  of 
mercj'." 

Since  Madame  Grandet's  illness  he  had  not  dared  to 
make  use  of  his  terrible  "  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  "  Yet,  for  all 
that,  his  despotic  nature  was  not  disarmed  by  this  angel 
of  gentleness,  whose  ugliness  day  by  day  decreased, 
driven  out  by  the  ineffable  expression  of  moral  qualities 
which  shone  upon  her  face.  She  was  all  soul.  The  spirit 
of  prayer  seemed  to  purifj'  and  refine  those  homely  fea- 
tures and  make  them  luminous.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
phenomenon  of  a  like  transfiguration  on  sacred  faces 
where  the  habits  of  the  soul  have  triumphed  over  the 
plainest  features,  giving  them  that  spiritual  illumination 
whose  light  comes  from  the  puritj^  and  nobilitj'  of  the 
inward  thought?  The  spectacle  of  this  transformation 
wrought  b)'  the  struggle  which  consumed  the  last  shreds 
of  the  human  life  of  this  woman,  did  somewhat  affect 
the  old  cooper,  though  feebly,  for  his  nature  was  of  iron  ; 
if  his  language  ceased  to  be  contemptuous,  an  imper- 
turbable silence,  which  saved  his  dignity  as  master  of 
the  household,  took  its  j-iace  and  ruled  his  conduct. 

When  the  faithful  Nanon  appeared  in  the  market, 
many  quips  and  quirks  and  complaints  about  the  master 
whistled  in  her  ears  ;  but  however  loudlj'  public  opinion 
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condemned  jMonsieur  Grandet,  the  old  servant  defended 
him,  -for  the  honor  of  the  familj'. 

"Well!"  she  would  say  to  his  detractors,  "don't 
we  all  get  hard  as  we  grow  old  ?  Wbj-  should  n't  he 
get  horny  too?  Stop  telling  lies.  Mademoiselle  lives 
like  a  queen.  She 's  alone,  that 's  true  ;  but  she  likes  it. 
Besides,  my  masters  have  good  reasons." 

At  last,  towards  the  end  of  spring,  Madame  Gran- 
det, worn  out  by  grief  even  more  than  by  illness, 
having  failed,  in  spite  of  her  praj'ers,  to  reconcile  the 
father  and  daughter,  confided  her  secret  troubles  to  the 
Cruchots. 

' '  Keep  a  girl  of  twenty- three  on  bread  and  water !  " 
cried  Monsieur  de  Bonfons  ;  "  without  any  reason,  too  ! 
Why,  that  constitutes  wrongful  cruelty ;  she  can  pro- 
test, as  much  in  as  upon  —  " 

"Come,  nephew,  spare  us  your  legal  jargon,"  said 
the  notary.  "Set  j'our  mind  at  ease,  madame ;  I 
will  put  a  stop  to  such  treatment  to-morrow." 

Eugdnie,  hearing  herself  mentioned,  came  out  of  her 
room. 

"Gentlemen,"  she  said,  coming  forward  with  a 
proud  step,  "  I  beg  you  not  to  interfere  in  this  matter. 
My  father  is  master  in  his  own  house.  As  long  as  I 
live  under  his  roof  I  am  bound  to  obey  Mm.  His  eon- 
duct  is  not  subject  to  the  approbation  or  the  disapproba- 
tion of  the  world ;  he  is  accountable  to  God  onljr.     I 
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appeal  to  jour  friendship  to  keep  total  silence  in  this 
affair.  To  blame  my  father  is  to  attack  our  family 
honor.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  you 
have  shown  in  me ;  you  will  do  me  an  additional  ser- 
vice if  you  will  put  a  stop  to  the  offensive  rumors 
which  are  current  in  the  town,  of  which  I  am  acci- 
dentally informed." 

"  She  is  right,"  said  Madame  Grandet. 

"  Mademoiselle,  the  best  waj-  to  stop  such  rumors  is 
to  procure  j'our  liberty,"  answered  the  old  notary 
respectfully,  struck  with  the  beauty  which  seclusion, 
melancholy,  and  love  had  stamped  upon  her  face. 

"Well,  my  daughter,  let  Monsieur  Cruchot  manage 
the  matter  if  he  is  so  sure  of  success.  He  understands 
your  father,  and  how  to  manage  him.  If  you  wish  to 
see  me  happy  for  my  few  remaining  dajs,  you  must,  at 
anj'  cost,  be  reconciled  to  your  father." 

On  the  morrow  Grandet,  in  pursuance  of  a  custom 
he  had  begun  since  Eugenie's  imprisonment,  took  a 
certain  number  of  turns  up  and  down  the  little  garden ; 
he  had  chosen  the  hour  when  Eugenie  brushed  and 
arranged  her  hair.  When  the  old  man  reached  the 
walnut-tree  he  hid  behind  its  trunk  and  remained  for 
a  few  moments  watching  his  daughter's  movements, , 
hesitating,  perhaps,  between  the  course  to  which  the 
obstinacy  of  his  character  impelled  him  and  his  nat- 
ural desire  to  embrace  his  child.     Sometimes  he  sat 
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down  on  the  rotten  old  bench  where  Charles  and  Eu- 
genie had  vowed  eternal  love ;  and  then  she,  too,  looked 
at  her  father  secretly  in  the  mirror  before  which  she 
stood.  If  he  rose  and  continued  his  walk,  she  sat 
down  obliginglj-  at  the  window  and  looked  at  the  angle 
of  the  wall  where  the  pale  flowers  hung,  where  the 
Venus-hair  grew  from  the  crevices  with  the  bindweed 
and  the  sedum,  —  a  white  or  j-ellow  stone-crop  very 
abundant  in  the  vinej'ards  of  Saumur  and  at  Tours. 
Maitre  Cruchot  came  early,  and  found  the  old  wine- 
grower sitting  in  the  fine  June  weather  on  the  little 
bench,  his  back  against  the  division  wall  of  the  gar- 
den, engaged  in  watching  his  daughter. 

"What  may  you  want,  Maitre  Cruchot?"  he  said, 
perceiving  the  notary. 

"I  came  to  speak  to  you  on  business." 

"  Ah !,  ah  !  have  you  brought  some  gold  in  exchange 
for  my  silver?" 

"  No,  no,  I  have  not  come  about  money  ;  it  is  about 
your  daughter  Eugenie.  All  the  town  is  talking  of 
her  and  of  you." 

' '  What  does  the  town  meddle  for  ?  A  man's  house 
is  his  castle." 

"Very  true  ;  and  a  man  may  kill  himself  if  he  likes, 
or,  what  is  worse,  he  may  fling  his  money  into  the 
gutter." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 
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"Why,  your  wife  is  very  ill,  mj-  friend.  You  ought 
to  consult  Monsieur  Bergerin ;  she  is  likely  to  die.  If 
she  does  die  without  receiving  proper  care,  you  will  not 
be  very  easj^  in  mind,  I  take  it." 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta !  you  know  a  deal  about  my  wife ! 
These  doctors,  if  they  once  get  their  foot  in  your 
house,  will  come  five  and  six  times  a  daj'." 

' '  Of  course  you  will  do  as  you  think  best.  We  are 
old  friends ;  there  is  no  one  in  all  Saumur  who  takes 
more  interest  than  I  in  what  concerns  you.  There- 
fore, I  was  bound  to  tell  you  this.  However,  happen 
what  maj',  you  have  the  right  to  do  as  you  please ; 
you  can  choose  your  own  course.  Besides,  that  is  not 
what  brings  me  here.  There  is  another  thing  which 
may  have  serious  results  for  you.  After  all,  you  can't 
wish  to  kill  j'our  wife ;  her  life  is  too  important  to 
you.  Think  of  jour  situation  in  connection  with  your 
daughter  if  Madame  Grandet  dies.  You  must  render 
an  account  to  Eugenie,  because  you  enjoy  your  wife's 
estate  only  during  her  lifetime.  At  her  death  your 
daughter  can  claim  a  division  of  property,  and  she 
may  force  you  to  sell  Froidfond.  In  short,  she  is  her 
mother's  heir,  and  you  are  not." 

These  words  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  old  man, 
who  was  not  as  wise  about  law  as  he  was  about  busi- 
ness. He  had  never  thought  of  a  legal  division  of 
the  estate. 
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"  Therefore  I  advise  j-ou  to  treat  her  kindly,"  added 
Crnchot,  in  conclusion. 

"  But  do  j'ou  know  what  she  has  done,  Cruchot?  " 

"What?"  asked  the  notary,  curious  to  hear  the 
truth  and  find  out  the  cause  of  the  quarrel. 

' '  She  has  given  nvfay  her  gold  !  " 

"  Well,  was  n't  it  hers?  "  said  the  notary. 

"  They  all  tell  me  that !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  let- 
ting his  arms  fall  to  his  sides  with  a  movement  that  was 
truly  tragic. 

"Are  j-ou  going  —  for  a  mere  nothing,"  —  resumed 
Cruchot,  "  to  put  obstacles  in  the  waj'  of  the  conces- 
sions which  you  will  be  obliged  to  ask  from  your  daugh- 
ter as  soon  as  her  mother  dies  ?  " 

' '  Do  you  call  six  thousand  francs  a  mere  noth- 
ing?" 

"  Hey  !  my  old  friend,  do  you  know  what  the  inven- 
tory of  your  wife's  property  will  cost,  if  Eugenie  de- 
mands the  division?" 

"  How  much?  " 

"  Two,  three,  four  thousand  francs,  perhaps  !  The 
property  would  have  to  be  put  up  at  auction  and  sold, 
to  get  at  its  actual  value.  Instead  of  that,  if  you  are 
on  good  terms  with  —  " 

"  By  the  shears  of  my  father !  "  cried  Grandet,  turn- 
ing pale  as  he  suddenly  sat  down,  "  we  will  see  about 
it,  Cruchot." 
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After  a  moment's  silence,  full  of  anguish  perhaps, 
the  old  man  looked  at  the  notary  and  said,  — 

"  Life  is  very  hard !  It  has  many  griefs  !  Cruchot," 
he  continued  solemnly,  ' '  you  would  not  deceive  me  ? 
Swear  to  me  upon  3'our  honor  that  all  j'ou  've  told  me 
is  legally  true.  Show  me  the  law ;  I  must  see  the 
law ! " 

"  My  poor  friend,"  said  the  notary,  "don't  I  know 
my  own  business  ?  " 

"Then  it  is  true!  I  am  robbed,  betrayed,  killed, 
destroyed  by  my  own  daughter  !  " 

"It  is  true  that  your  daughter  is  her  mother's 
heir." 

"Why  do  we  have  children?  Ah!  mj' wife,  I  love 
her !  Luckily  she  's  sound  and  healthy  ;  she 's  a  Ber- 
teUiere." 

"  She  has  not  a  month  to  live." 

Grandet  struck  his  forehead,  went  a  few  steps,  came 
back,  cast  a  dreadful  look  on  Cruchot,  and  said,  — 

"  What  can  be  done?  " 

"Eugenie  can  relinquish  her  claim  to  her  mother's 
property.  Should  she  do  this  you  would  not  disinherit 
her,  I  presume  ?  —  but  if  you  want  to  come  to  such  a 
settlement,  you  must  not  treat  her  harshly.  What  I 
am  telling  j'ou,  old  man,  is  against  m}'  own  interests. 
What  do  I  live  by,  if  it  is  n't  liquidations,  inventories, 
conveyances,  divisions  of  property?  —  " 
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"We'll  see,  we'll  see!  Don't  let's  talk  any  more 
about  it,  Cruchot ;  it  wrings  my  vitals.  Have  j'ou 
received  any  gold  ?  " 

"No;  but  I  have  a  few  old  louis,  a  dozen  or  so, 
which  you  maj^  have.  My  good  friend,  make  it  up 
with  Eugenie.  Don't  you  know  all  Saumur  is  pelting 
you  with  stones  ?  " 

"  The  scoundrels  !  " 

"  Come,  the  Funds  are  at  ninety-nine.  Do  be  satis- 
fied for  once  in  j-our  life.'' 

"  At  ninety- nine  !     Are  thej',  Cruchot?  " 

"Yes." 

"Hey,  hey!  Ninety-nine!"  repeated  the  old  man, 
accompanj'ing  the  notary  to  the  street-door.  Then, 
too  agitated  by  what  he  had  just  heard  to  stay  in  the 
house,  he  went  up  to  his  wife's  room  and  said,  — 

"  Come,  mother,  you  may  have  your  daughter  to 
spend  the  day  with  you.  I  'm  going  to  Froidfond. 
Enjoy  yourselves,  both  of  you.  This  is  our  wedding- 
day,  wife.  See  !  here  are  sixty  francs  for  j-our  altar  at 
the  Fete-Dieu ;  you  've  wanted  one  for  a  long  time. 
Come,  cheer  up,  enjoy  yourself,  and  get  well !  Hur- 
rah for  happiness ! " 

He  threw  ten  silver  pieces  of  six  francs  each  upon 
the  bed,  and  took  his  wife 's  head  between  his  hands 
and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  My  good  wife,  you  are  getting  well,  are  not  you?" 
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"  How  can  you  tMnk  of  receiving  the  God  of  mercy 
in  your  house  when  you  refuse  to  forgive  your  daugh- 
ter?" she  said  with  emotion. 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta!  "  said  Grandet  in  a  coaxing  voice. 
"  "We  '11  see  about  that." 

"  Merciful  heaven !  Eugenie,"  cried  the  mother, 
flushing  with  joy,  "  come  and  kiss  your  father ;  he  for- 
gives you ! " 

But  the  old  man  had  disappeared.  He  was  going  as 
fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  towards  his  vineyards, 
trying  to  get  his  confused  ideas  into  order.  Grandet 
had  entered  his  seventy-sixth  year.  During  the  last 
two  years  his  avarice  had  increased  upon  him,  as  all  the 
persistent  passions  of  men  increase  at  a  certain  age. 
As  if  to  illustrate  an  observation  which  applies  equally 
to  misers,  ambitious  men,  and  others  whose  lives  are 
controlled  by  any  dominant  idea,  his  affections  had 
fastened  upon  one  special  symbol  of  his  passion.  The 
sight  of  gold,  the  possession  of  gold,  had  become  a 
monomania.  His  despotic  spirit  had  grown  in  propor- 
tion to  his  avarice,  and  to  part  with  the  control  of 
the  smallest  fraction  of  his  property  at  the  death  of 
his  wife  seemed  to  him  a  thing  "against  nature."  To 
declare  his  fortune  to  his  daughter,  to  give  an  inven- 
tory of  his  propertj',  landed  and  personal,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  division  — 

"  Whj',"  he  cried  aloud  in  the  midst  of  a  field  where 
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he  was  pretending  to  examine  a  vine,  "  it  would  be 
cutting  my  throat !  " 

He  came  at  last  to  a  decision,  and  returned  to  Sau- 
mur  in  time  for  dinner,  resolved  to  unbend  to  Eugenie, 
and  pet  and  coax  her,  that  he  might  die  regall}',  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  his  millions  in  his  own  hands  so 
long  as  the  breath  was  in  his  bod}'.  At  the  moment 
when  the  old  man,  who  chanced  to  have  his  pass-key 
in  his  pocket,  opened  the  door  and  climbed  with  a 
stealthj'  step  up  the  stairway  to  go  into  his  wife's  room, 
Eugenie  had  brought  the  beautiful  dressing-case  from 
the  oak  cabinet  and  placed  it  on  her  mother's  bed. 
Mother  and  daughter,  in  Grandet's  absence,  allowed 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  looking  for  a  likeness  to 
Charles  in  the  portrait  of  his  mother. 

"  It  is  exactly  his  forehead  and  his  mouth,"  Eug6nie 
was  saying  as  the  old  man  opened  the  door.  At  the 
look  which  her  husband  cast  upon  the  gold,  Madame 
Grandet  cried  out,  — 

"  0  God,  have  pity  upon  us  ! " 

The  old  man  sprang  upon  the  box  as  a  famished  tiger 
might  spring  upon  a  sleeping  child. 

"  What 's  this?  "  he  said,  snatching  the  treasure  and 
carrying  it  to  the  window.  "Gold,  good  gold!"  he 
cried.  "  All  gold,  — it  weighs  two  pounds  !  Ha,  ha  ! 
Charles  gave  j'ou  that  for  your  money,  did  he  ?  Hein  ! 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so?    It  was  a  good  bargain, 
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little  one!  Yes,  you  are  my  daughter,  I  see  that — " 
P^ugenie  trembled  in  everj'  limb.  "  This  came  from 
Charles,  of  course,  did  n't  it?"  continued  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  father  ;  it  is  not  mine.     It  is  a  sacred  trust." 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  He  took  your  fortune,  and  now 
you  can  get  it  back." 

"Father!" 

Grandet  took  his  knife  to  pry  out  some  of  the  gold ; 
to  do  this,  he  placed  the  dressing-case  on  a  chair.  Eu- 
genie sprang  forward  to  recover  it ;  but  her  father,  who 
had  his  ej-e  on  her  and  on  the  treasure  too,  pushed  her 
back  so  violently  with  a  thrust  of  his  arm  that  she 
fell  upon  her  mothei-'s  bed. 

"Monsieur,  monsieur!"  cried  the  mother,  lifting 
herself  up. 

Grandet  had  opened  his  knife,  and  was  about  to 
apply  it  to  the  gold. 

"Father!"  cried  Eugenie,  falling  on  her  knees  and 
dragging  herself  close  to  him  with  clasped  hands, 
' '  father,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints  and.  the  Virgin  ! 
in  the  name  of  Christ  who  died  upon  the  cross !  in  the 
name  of  your  eternal  salvation,  fkther !  for  my  life's 
sake,  father  !  —  do  not  touch  that !  It  is  neither  yours 
nor  mine.  It  is  a  trust  placed  in  mj'  hands  by  an  un- 
happy relation  :  I  must  give  it  back  to  him  uninjured  !  " 

"  If  it  is  a  trust,  why  were  you  looking  at  it?  To 
look  at  it  is  as  bad  as  touching  it." 
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"  Father,  don't  destroy  it,  or  you  will  disgrace  me  ! 
Father,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  have  pity  !  "  said  the  mother. 

"Father!"  cried  Eugenie  in  so  startling  a  voice 
that  Nanon  ran  upstairs  terrified.  Eugenie  sprang 
upon  a  knife  that  was  close  at  hand. 

"Well,  what  now?"  said  Grandet  coldly,  with  a 
callous  smile. 

"  Oh,  you  are  killing  me  !  "  said  the  mother. 

"  Father,  if  your  knife  so  much  as  cuts  a  fragment  of 
that  gold,  I  will  stab  myself  with  this  one  !  You  have 
already  driven  my  mother  to  her  death ;  you  will  now 
kill  your  child !  Do  as  you  choose !  Wound  for 
wound ! " 

Grandet  held  his  knife  over  the  dressing-case  and 
hesitated  as  he  looked  at  his  daughter. 

"  Are  you  capable  of  doing  it,  Eugenie?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  said  the  mother. 

"  She  '11  do  it  if  she  says  so  ! "  cried  Nanon.  "  Be 
reasonable,  monsieur,  for  once  in  3'our  life." 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  gold  and  then  at  his 
daughter  alternately  for  an  instant.  Madame  Grandet 
fainted. 

"There!  don't  you  see,  monsieur,  that  madame  is 
dying?  "  cried  Nanon. 

"  Come,  come,  my  daughter,  we  won't  quarrel  for  a 
box !     Here,  take  it !  "  he  cried  hastily,  flinging  the  case 
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upon  the  bed.  "  Nanon,  go  and  fetch  Monsieur  Ber- 
gerin !  Come,  mother,''  said  he,  kissing  "his  wife's 
hand,  "  it 's  all  over  !  There  !  we  've  made  up — haven't 
we,  little  one  ?  No  more  dr}-  bread  ;  j'oii  shall  have  all 
j'ou  want —  Ah,  she  opens  her  e3'es !  Well,  mother, 
little  mother,  come  !  See,  I  'm  kissing  Eugenie  !  She 
loves  her  cousin,  and  she  may  marr}-  him  if  she  wants 
to ;  she  may  keep  his  case.  But  don't  die,  mother ;  live 
a  long  time  yet,  my  poor  wife !  Come,  trj'  to  move ! 
Listen !  you  shall  have  the  finest  altar  that  ever  was 
made  in  Saumur." 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  treat  your  wife  and  daughter  so  ! " 
said  Madame  Grandet  in  a  feeble  voice. 

"I  won't  do  so  again,  never  again,"  cried  her  hus- 
band ;  "  you  shall  see,  my  poor  wife  !  "  He  went  to  his 
inner  room  and  returned  with  a  handful  of  louis,  which 
he  scattered  on  the  bed.  " Here,  Eugenie  !  see,  wife  ! 
all  these  are  for  3'ou,"  he  said,  fingering  the  coins. 
"Come,  be  happy,  wife!  feel  better,  get  well;  you 
sha'n't  want  for  anything,  nor  Eugenie  either.  Here  's 
a  hundred  louis  (Tor  for  her.  You  won't  give  these 
away,  will  you,  Eugenie,  hein?" 

Madame  Grandet  and  her  daughter  looked  at  each 
other  in  astonishment. 

"Take  back  your  money,  father;  we  ask  for  noth- 
ing but  j'our  aflfection.'' 

"Well,  well,  that's  right!"  he  said,  pocketing  the 
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coins  ;  "let 's  be  good  friends  !  We  will  all  go  down  to 
dinner  to-day,  and  we  '11  play  loto  every  evening  for 
two  sous.     You  shall  both  be  happy.     Hey,  wife? " 

"  Alas !  I  wish  I  could,  if  it  would  give  you  pleas- 
ure," said  the  dying  woman;  "  but  I  cannot  rise  from 
my  bed." 

"Poor  mother,"  said  Grandet,  "  jou  don't  know 
how  I  love  j'ou  !  and  you  too,  my  daughter !  "  He  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  "  Oh,  how  good  it  is 
to  kiss  a  daughter  when  we  have  been  angrj-  with  her  ! 
There,  mother,  don't  j-ou  see  it's  all  over  now?  Go 
and  put  that  away,  Eugenie,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
case.  "  Go,  don't  be  afraid  !  I  shall  never  speak  of  it 
again,  never!" 

Monsieur  Bergerin,  the  celebrated  doctor  of  Saumur, 
presently  arrived.  After  an  examination,  he  told 
Grandet  positively  that  liis  wife  was  very  ill ;  but  that 
perfect  peace  of  mind,  a  generous  diet,  and  great  care 
might  prolong  her  life  until  the  autumn. 

"Will  all  that  cost  much?"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Will  she  need  medicines?" 

"  Not  much  medicine,  but  a  great  deal  of  care,"  an- 
swered the  doctor,  who  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile. 

"  Now,  Monsieur  Bergerin,"  said  Grandet,  "  you  are 
a  man  of  honor,  are  not  you  ?  I  trust  to  you  !  Come 
and  see  my  wife  how  and  when  you  think  necessary. 
Save  my  good  wife  !    I  love  her,  —  don't  you   see  ?  — 
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though  I  never  talk  about  it ;  I  keep  things  to  mj'self. 
I  'm  full  of  trouble.  Troubles  began  when  my  brother 
died  ;  I  have  to  spend  enormous  sums  on  his  affairs  in 
Paris.  Why,  I  'm  paying  through  my  nose  ;  there  's  no 
end  to  it.  Adieu,  monsieur  !  If  jou  can  save  mj'  wife, 
save  her.  I  'U  spare  no  expense,  not  even  if  it  costs  me 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  francs." 

In  spite  of  Grandet's  fervent  wishes  for  the  health  of 
his  wife,  whose  death  threatened  more  than  death  to 
him  ;  in  spite  of  the  consideration  he  now  showed  on  all 
occasions  for  the  least  wish  of  his  astonished  wife  and 
daughter ;  in  spite  of  the  tender  care  which  Eugenie  lav- 
ished upon  her  mother,  —  Madame  Grandet  rapidl3- 
approached  her  end.  Ever^-  daj'  she  grew  weaker  and 
wasted  visiblj-,  as  women  of  her  age  when  attacked 
by  serious  illness  are  wont  to  do.  She  was  fragile  as 
the  foliage  in  autumn ;  the  radiance  of  heaven  shone 
through  her  as  the  sun  strikes  athwart  the  withering 
leaves  and  gilds  them.  It  was  a  death  worthy  of  her 
life,  —  a  Christian  death  ;  and  is^not  that  sublime?  lu 
the  month  of  October,  1822,  her  virtues,  her  angelic 
patience,  her  love  for  her  daughter,  seemed  to  find  spe- 
cial expression ;  and  then  she  passed  away  without  a 
murmur.  Lamb  without  spot,  she  went  to  heaven,  re- 
gretting only  the  sweet  companion  of  her  cold  and 
dreary  life,  for  whom  her  last  glance  seemed  to  proph- 
esy- a  destiny  of  sorrows.     She  shrank  from  leaving  her 
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ewe-lamb,  white  as  herself,  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
selfish  world  that  sought  to  strip  her  of  her  fleece  and 
grasp  her  treasures. 

"  My  child,"  she  said  as  she  expired,  "  there  is  no 
happiness  except  in  heayen ;  you  will  know  it  some 
day." 
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XII. 

On  the  morrow  of  this  death  Eugenie  felt  a  new  mo- 
tive for  attachment  to  the  house  in  which  she  was  born, 
where  she  had  suffered  so  much,  where  her  mother  had 
just  died.  She  could  not  see  the  window  and  the  chair 
on  its  castors  without  weeping.  She  thought  she  had 
mistaken  the  heart  of  her  old  father  when  she  found 
herself  the  object  of  his  tenderest  cares.  He  came  in 
the  morning  and  gave  her  his  arm  to  take  her  to 
breakfast ;  he  looked  at  her  for  hours  together  with  an 
eye  that  was  almost  kind ;  he  brooded  over  her  as 
though  she  had  been  gold.  The  old  man  was  so  unlike 
himself,  he  trembled  so  often  before  his  daughter,  that 
Nanon  and  the  Cruchotines,  who  witnessed  his  wealc- 
ness,  attributed  it  to  his  great  age,  and  feared  that  his 
faculties  were  giving  awa}-.  But  the  day  on  which  the 
family  put  on  their  mourning,  and  after  dinner,  to  which 
meal  Maitre  Cruchot  (the  only  person  who  knew  his 
secret)  had  been  invited,  the  conduct  of  the  old  miser 
was  explained. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said  to  Eugenie  when  the 
table  had  been  cleared  and  the  doors  carefulh*  shut, 
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"you  are  now  your  mother's  heiress,  and  we  have  a 
few  little  matters  to  settle  between  us.  Is  n't  that  so, 
Cruchot?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  it  necessary  to  talk  of  them  to-daj',  father?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  little  one;  I  can't  bear  the  uncertainty 
in  which  I'm  placed.  I  think  you  don't  want  to  give 
me  pain  ?  " 

"Oh!  father—" 

"  Well,  then !  let  us  settle  it  all  to-night." 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do?  " 

"  My  little  girl,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Tell  her, 
Cruchot." 

"Mademoiselle,  your  father  does  not  wish  to  divide 
the  property,  nor  sell  the  estate,  nor  pay  enormous 
taxes  on  the  ready  monej^  which  he  may  possess. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  all  this,  he  must  be  released  from 
making  the  inventory  of  his  whole  fortune,  part  of  which 
you  inherit  from  your  mother,  and  which  is  now  undi- 
vided between  j'ou  and  your  father  —  " 

"  Cruchot,  are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you  are  saying 
before  you  tell  it  to  a  mere  child  ?  " 

"  Let  me  tell  it  ra3-  own  way,  Grandet." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  friend.  Neither  you  nor  my  daughter 
wish  to  rob  me,  —  do  you,  little  one? " 

"But,  Monsieur  Cruchot,  what  am  I  to  do?"  said 
Eugenie  impatiently. 
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"  Well,"  said  the  notary,  "  it  is  necessary  to  sign  this 
deed,  by  which  you  renounce  your  rights  to  your  moth- 
er's estate  and  leave  your  father  the  use  and  disposition, 
during  his  lifetime,  of  all  the  property  undivided  between 
you,  of  which  he  guarantees  you  the  capital." 

"I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  what  you  are  saj'- 
ing,"  returned  Eugenie  ;  "  give  me  the  deed,  and  show 
me  where  I  am  to  sign  it." 

Pere  Grandet  looked  alternately-  at  the  deed  and  at 
his  daughter,  at  his  daughter  and  at  the  deed,  under- 
going as  he  did  so  such  violent  emotion  that  he  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  brow. 

"  My  little  girl,"  he  said,  "  if,  instead  of  signing  this 
deed,  which  will  cost  a  great  deal  to  record,  you 
would  simply  agree  to  renounce  your  rights  as  heir 
to  your  poor  dear,  deceased  mother's  property-,  and 
would  trust  to  me  for  the  future,  I  should  like  it  better. 
In  that  case  I  will  pay  jou  monthly  the  good  round 
sum  of  a  hundred  francs.  See,  now,  you  could  pay  for 
as  many  masses  as  jou  want  for  anybody  —  Hein !  a 
hundred  francs  a  month  —  in  livres  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  all  j'ou  wish,  father." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  the  notary,  "it  is  mj' duty  to 
point  out  to  j'ou  that  you  are  despoiling  j^ourself  with- 
out guarantee  —  " 

"  Good, heayens  !  what  is  all  that  to  me?  " 

' '  Hold  your  tongue,  Cruchot !    It 's  settled,  all  settled," 
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cried  Grandet,  taking  his  daughter's  hand  and  striking 
it  with  his  own.  "  Eugenie,  j'ou  won't  go  back  on  your 
word?  —  3-0U  are  afi  honest  girl,  hein?" 

"Oh!  father!  —  " 

He  kissed  her  effusivelj',  and  pressed  her  in  his  arms 
till  he  almost  cholted  her. 

"  Go,  my  good  child,  j'ou  restore  your  father's  life  ; 
but  you  only  return  to  him  that  which  he  gave  j-ou  :  we 
are  quits.  This  is  how  business  should  be  done.  Life 
is  a  business.  I  bless  you  !  j'ou  are  a  virtuous  girl,  and 
you  love  your  father.  Do  just  what  you  like  in  future. 
To-morrow,  Cruchot,"  he  added,  looking  at  the  horrified 
notarjr,  "  you  will  see  about  preparing  the  deed  of 
relinquisbment,  and  then  enter  it  on  the  records  of 
the  court.'' 

The  next  morning  Eugenie  signed  the  papers  by 
which  she  herself  completed  her  spoliation.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  however,  in  spite  of  his  bargain,  the 
old  man  had  not  given  his  daughter  one  sou  of  the  hun- 
dred francs  he  had  so  solemnly  pledged  to  her.  When 
Eugenie  pleasantly  reminded  him  of  this,  he  could  not 
help  coloring,  and  went  hastily  to  his  secret  hiding- 
place,  from  whence  he  brought  down  about  a  third  of 
the  jewels  he  had  taken  from  his  nephew,  and  gave  them 
to  her. 

"  There,  little  one,"  he  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  do 
you  want  those  for  your  twelve  hundred  francs  ?  " 
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"  Oh !  father,  truly  ?  will  3'ou  really  give  them  to 
me?" 

"I'll  give  you  as  many  more  next  j'ear,"  he  said, 
throwing  them  into  her  apron.  "  So  before  long  you  '11 
get  all  his  gewgaws,"  he  added,  rubbing  his  hands, 
delighted  to  be  able  to  speculate  on  his  daughter's 
feelings. 

Nevertheless,  the  old  man,  though  still  robust,  felt 
the  importance  of  initiating  his  daughter  into  the  secrets 
of  his  thrift  and  its  management.  For  two  consecutive 
years  he  made  her  order  the  household  meals  in  his 
presence  and  receive  the  rents,  and  he  taught  her  slowly 
and  successively  the  names  and  remunerative  capacitj- 
of  his  vinej'ards  and  his  farms.  About  the  third  j-ear 
he  had  so  thoroughlj'  accustomed  her  to  his  avaricious 
methods  that  they  had  turned  into  the  settled  habits 
of  her  own  life,  and  he  was  able  to  leave  the  household  • 
kej's  in  her  charge  without  anxiet}',  and  to  install  her 
as  mistress  of  the  house. 

Five  years  passed  away  without  a  single  event  to 
relieve  the  monotonous  existence  of  Eugenie  and  her 
father.  The  same  actions  were  performed  daily  with 
the  automatic  regularit}'  of  clockwork.  The  deep  sad- 
ness of  Mademoiselle  Grandet  was  known  to  every 
one  ;  but  if  others  surmised  the  cause,  she  herself  never 
uttered  a  word  that  justified  the  suspicions  which  all 
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Saumur  entertained  about  the  state  of  the  rich  heiress's 
heart.  Her  only  society  was  raade  up  of  the  three 
Cruchots  and  a  few  of  theu-  particular  friends  whom 
they  had,  little  by  little,  introduced  into  the  Grandet 
household.  They  had  taught  her  to  play  whist,  and 
thej'  came  every  night  for  their  game.  During  the  year 
1827  her  father,  feeling  the  weight  of  his  infirmities, 
was  obliged  to  initiate  her  still  further  into  the  secrets 
of  his  landed  property,  and  told  her  that  in  case  of 
difiicultj'  she  was  to  have  recourse  to  Maitre  Cruchot, 
whose  integrity  was  well  known  to'him. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  old  man,  then 
eighty-two,  was  seized  by  paralysis,  which  made  rapid 
progress.  Dr.  Bergerin  gave  him  up.  Eugenie,  feel- 
ing that  she  was  about  to  be  left  alone  in  the  world, 
came,  as  it  were,  nearer  to  her  father,  and  clasped  more 
tightly  this  last  living  link  of  affection.  To  her  mind, 
as  in  that  of  all  loving  women,  love  was  the  whole  of 
life.  Charles  was  not  there,  and  she  devoted  all  her 
care  and  attention  to  the  old  father,  whose  faculties  had 
begun  to  weaken,  though  his  avarice  remained  instinc- 
tivejy  acute.  The  death  of  this  man  offered  no  contrast 
to  his  life.  In  the  morning  he  made  them  roll  him  to 
a  spot  between  the  chimnej'  of  his  chamber  and  the 
door  of  the  secret  room,  which  was  filled,  no  doubt, 
with  gold.  He  asked  for  an  explanation  of  every  noise 
he  heard,  even  the  slightest ;  to  the  great  astonishment 
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of  the  notarj',  lie  even  heard  the  watch-dog  j-awning  in 
the  court-yard.  He  woke  up  from  his  apparent  stupor 
at  the  day  and  hour  when  the  rents  were  due,  or  when 
accounts  had  to  be  settled  with  his  vine-dressers,  and 
receipts  given.  At  such  times  he  worked  his  chair 
forward  on  its  castors  until  he  faced  the  door  of  the 
inner  room.  He  made  his  daughter  open  it,  and 
watched  while  she  placed  the  bags  of  money  one  upon 
another  in  his  secret  receptacles  and  relocked  the 
door.  Then  she  returned  silentlj-  to  her  seat,  after  giv- 
ing him  the  key,  which  he  replaced  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  fingered  from  time  to  time.  His  old  friend 
the  notary,  feeling  sure  that  the  rich  heiress  would 
inevitably  marry  his  nephew  the  president,  if  Charles 
Grandet  did  not  return,  redoubled  all  his  attentions ; 
he  came  everj'  day  to  take  Grandet's  orders,  went  on 
his  errands  to  Froidfond,  to  the  farms  and  the  fields 
and  the  vineyards,  sold  the  vintages,  and  turned  every- 
thing into  gold  and  silver,  which  found  their  way  in 
sacks  to  the  secret  hiding-place. 

At  length  the  last  struggle  came,  in  which  the  strong 
frame  of  the  old  man  slowlj"  jdelded  to  destruction. 
He  was  determined  to  sit  at  the  chimney-corner  facing 
the  door  of  the  secret  room.  He  drew  off  and  rolled  up 
all  the  coverings  which  were  laid  over  him,  saj'ing  to 
Nanon,  "  ]?ut  them  away,  lock  them  up,  for  fear  they 
should  be  stolen." 
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So  long  as  he  could  open  his  eyes,  in  which  his  whole 
being  had  now  taken  refuge,  he  turned  them  to  the  door 
behind  which  lay  his  treasures,  saying  to  his  daughter, 
"Are  thej'  there?  are  they  there?"  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  revealed  a  sort  of  panic  fear. 

"  Yes,  my  father,"  she  would  answer. 

"  Take  care  of  the  gold  —  put  gold  before  me." 

Eugenie  would  then  spread  coins  on  a  table  before 
him,  and  he  would  sit  for  hours  together  with  his  ej^ea 
fixed  upon  them,  like  a  child  who,  at  the  moment 
it  first  begins  to  see,  gazes  in  stupid  contemplation  at 
the  same  object,  and  like  the  child,  a  distressful  smile 
would  flicker  upon  his  face. 

' '  It  warms  me !  "  he  would  sometimes  say,  as  an 
expression  of  beatitude  stole  across  his  features. 

When  the  cure  of  the  parish  came  to  administer  the 
last  sacraments,  the  old  man's  eyes,  sightless,  appa- 
rently, for  some  hours,  kindled  at  the  sight  of  the  cross, 
the  candlesticks,  and  the  holy- water  vessel  of  silver ; 
he  gazed  at  them  fixedlj',  and  his  wen  moved  for  the 
last  time.  When  the  priest  put  the  crucifix  of  silver-gilt 
to  his  lips,  that  he  might  kiss  the  Christ,  he  made  a 
frightful  gesture,  as  if  to  seize  it ;  and  that  last  effort 
cost  him  his  life.  He  called  Eugenie,  whom  he  did  not 
see,  though  she  was  kneeling  beside  him  bathing  with 
tears  his  stiflTening  hand,  which  was  already  cold. 

' '  Mj'  father,  bless  me  !  "  she  entreated. 
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"  Take  care  of  it  all.  You  will  render  me  an  account 
j'onder ! "  he  said,  proving  by  these  last  words  that 
Christianity  must  always  be  the  religion  of  misers. 

Eugenie  Grandet  was  now  alone  in  the  world  in  that 
gray  house,  with  none  but  Nanon  to  whom  she  could 
turn  with  the  certainty  of  being  heard  and  understood, 
—  Nanon  the  sole  being  who  loved  her  for  herself  and 
with  whom  she  could  speak  of  her  sorrows.  La  Grande 
Nanon  was  a  providence  for  Eugenie.  8he  was  not  a 
servant,  but  a  humble  friend.  After  her  father's  death 
Eugenie  learned  from  Maitre  Cruchot  that  she  possessed 
an  income  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs  from  landed 
and  personal  property  in  the  arrondissement  of  Saumur  ; 
also  six  millions  invested  at  three  per  cent  in  the 
Funds  (bought  at  sixty,  and  now  worth  seventy-six 
francs)  ;  also  two  millions  in  gold  coin,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  silver  crown-pieces,  besides  all  the 
interest  which  was  still  to  be  collected.  The  sum  total 
of  her  property  reached  seventeen  millions. 

' '  Where  is  my  cousin  ?  "  was  her  one  thought. 

The  day  on  which  Maitre  Cruchot  handed  in  to  his 
client  a  clear  and  exact  schedule  of  the  whole  inheritance, 
Eugenie  remained  alone  with  Nanon,  sitting  beside  the 
fireplace  in  the  vacant  hall,  where  all  was  now  a  mem- 
orj',  from  the  chair  on  castors  which  her  mother  had  sat 
in,  to  the  glass  ftom  which  her  cousin  drank. 
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"  Nanon,  we  are  alone  — " 
-  "Yes,  mademoiselle;  and  if  I  knew  where  he  was, 
the  darling,  I  'd  go  on  foot  to  find  him." 

"The  ocean  is  between  us,"  she  said. 

While  the  poor  heiress  wept  in  company  of  an  old 
servant,  in  that  cold,  dark  house,  which  was  to  her 
the  universe,  the  whole  province  rang,  from  Nantes  to 
Orleans,  with  the  seventeen  millions  of  Mademoiselle 
Grandet.  Among  her  first  acts  she  had  settled  an 
annuity  of  twelve  hundred  francs  on  Nanon,  who, 
already  possessed  of  six  hundred  more,  became  a  rich 
and  enviable  match.  In  less  than  a  month  that  good 
soul -passed  from  single  to  wedded  life  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Antoine  Cornoiller,  who  was  appointed  keeper 
of  all  Mademoiselle  Grandet's  estates.  Madame  Cor- 
noiller possessed  one  striking  advantage  over  her  con- 
temporaries. Although  she  was  flfty-nine  years  of  age, 
she  did  not  look  more  than  fortj-.  Her  strong  features 
had  resisted  the  ravages  of  time.  Thanks  to  the  healthy 
customs  of  her  semi-conventual  life,  she  laughed  at  old 
age  from  the  vantage-ground  of  a  rosy  skin  and  an  iron 
constitution.  Perhaps  she  never  looked  as  well  in  her 
life  as  she  did  on  her  marriage-day.  She  had  all  the 
benefits  of  her  ugliness,  and  was  big  and  fat  and  strong, 
with  a  look  of  happiness  on  her  indestructible  features 
which  made  a  good  manj'  people  envy  CornoiUer. 

"  Fast  colors  !  "  said  the  draper. 
17 
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"Quite  likely  to  have  children,"  said  the  salt  mer- 
chant. "  She 's  pickled  in  brine,  saving  jour  pres- 
ence." 

"  She  is  rich,  and  that  fellow  Conioiller  has  done  a 
good  thing  for  himself,"  said  a  third  man. 

When  she  came  forth  from  the  old  house  on  her  way 
to  the  parish  church,  Nanon,  who  was  loved  bj'  all 
the  neighborhood,  received  many  compliments  as  she 
walked  down  the  tortuous  street.  Eugenie  had  given 
her  three  dozen  silver  forks  and  spoons  as  a  wedding 
present.  Cornoiller,  amazed  at  such  magnificence, 
spoke  of  his  mistress  with  tears  in  his  ej-es  ;  he  would 
willingly  have  been  hacked  in  pieces  in  her  behalf. 
Madame  Cornoiller,  appointed  housekeeper  to  Made- 
moiselle Grandet,  got  as  much  happiness  out  of  her  new 
position  as  she  did  from  the  possession  of  a  husband. 
She  took  charge  of  the  weekh'  accounts  ;  she  locked 
up  the  provisions  and  gave  them  out  dailj-,  after  the 
manner  of  her  defunct  master ;  she  ruled  over  two 
servants,  — a  cook,  and  a  maid  whose  business  it  was 
to  mend  the  house-linen  and  make  mademoiselle's 
dresses.  Cornoiller  combined  the  functions  of  keeper 
and  bailiff.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  women- 
servants  -selected  by  Nanon  were  "  perfect  treasures." 
Mademoiselle  Grandet  thus  had  four  servants,  whose 
devotion  was  unbounded.  The  farmers  perceived  no 
change  after  Monsieur  Grandet's  death  ;  the  usages  and 
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customs  he  had  sternly  established  were  scrupulously 
carried  out  by  Monsieur  aud  Madame  Cornoiller. 

At  thirty  years  of  age  Eugenie  knew  none  of  the 
joys  of  life.  Her  pale,  sad  childhood  had  glided  on  be- 
side a  mother  whose  heart,  alwaj's  misunderstood  and 
wounded,  had  known  only  suffering.  Leaving  this  life 
joyfully,  the  mother  pitied  the  daughter  because  she 
still  must  live ;  and  she  left  in  her  child's  soul  some 
fugitive  remorse  and  manj-  lasting  regrets.  Eugenie's 
first  and  only  love  was  a  wellspring  of  sadness  within 
her.  Meeting  her  lover  for  a  few  brief  days,  she  had 
given  him  her  heart  between  two  kisses  furtively  ex- 
changed ;  then  he  had  left  her,  and  a  whole  world  laj- 
between  them.  This  love,  cursed  by  her  father,  had 
cost  the  life  of  her  mother  and  brought  her  onlj-  sor- 
row, mingled  with  a  few  frail  hopes.  Thus  her  upward 
spring  towards  happiness  had  wasted  her  strength  and 
given  her  nothing  in  exchange  for  it.  In  the  life  of 
the  soul,  as  in  the  physical  life,  there  is  an  inspiration 
and  a  respiration  ;  the  soul  needs  to  absorb  the  senti- 
ments of  another  soul  and  assimilate  them,  that  it  may 
render  them  back  enriched.  Were  it  not  for  this  glori- 
ous human  phenomenon,  there  would  be  no  life  for  the 
heart ;  air  would  be  wanting ;  it  would  suffer,  and  tlien 
perish.  Eugdnie  had  begun  to  suffer.  For  her,  wealth 
was  neither  a  power  nor  a  consolation ;  she  could  not 
live   except   through  love,   through  religion,   through 
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faith  in  the  future.  Love  explained  to  her  the  myste- 
ries of  eternity.  Her  heart  and  the  Gospel  taught  her 
to  know  two  worlds  ;  she  bathed,  night  and  daj-,  in  the 
depths  of  two  infinite  thoughts,  which  for  her  may  have 
had  but  one  meaning.  She  drew  back  within  herself, 
loving,  and  believing  herself  beloved.  For  seven  j-ears 
her  passion  had  invaded  everj'thing.  Her  treasures 
were  not  the  millions  whose  revenues  were  rolling  up  ; 
they  were  Charles's  dressing-case,  the  portraits  hanging 
above  her  bed,  the  jewels  recovered  from  her  father 
and  proudly  spread  upon  a  bed  of  wool  in  a  drawer  of 
the  oaken  cabinet,  the  thimble  of  her  aunt,  used  for 
a  while  by  her  mother,  which  she  wore  religiously  as 
she  worked  at  a  piece  of  embroidery,  —  a  Penelope's 
web,  begun  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  upon  her 
finger  that  gold  so  rich  in  memories. 

It  seemed  unlikely  that  Mademoiselle  Grandet  would 
marry  during  the  period  of  her  mourning.  Her  genu- 
ine piety  was  well  known.  Consequenth'  the  Cru 
chots,  whose  policy  was  sagely  guided  by  the  old  abb^, 
contented  themselves  for  the  time  being  with  surround- 
ing the  great  heiress  and  paying  her  the  most  aflec- 
tionate  attentions,  EA-ery  evening  the  hall  was  filled 
with  a  party  of  devoted  Cruchotines,  who  s£ing  the 
praises  of  its  mistress  in  ever3'  kej'.  She  had  her  doe- 
tor  in  ordinary,  her  grand  almoner,  her  chamberlain, 
her  first  lady  of  honor,  her  prime  minister ;  above  all, 
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her  chancellor,  a  chancellor  who  would  fain  have  said 
much  to  her.  If  the  heiress  had  wished  for  a  train- 
bearer,  one  would  instantly  have  been  found.  She  was 
a  qneen,  obsequiously  flattered.  Flattery  never  ema- 
nates from  noble  souls  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  little  minds,  who 
thus  still  further  belittle  themselves  to  worm  their  way 
into  the  vital  being  of  the  persons  around  whom  they 
crawl.  Flattery  means  self-interest.  So  the  people 
who,  night  after  night,  assembled  in  Mademoiselle 
Grandet's  house  (thej'  called  her  Mademoiselle  de  Froid- 
fond)  outdid  each  other  in  expressions  of  admiration. 
This  concert  of  praise,  never  before  bestowed  upon 
Eugenie,  made  her  blush  under  its  novelty  ;  but  insen- 
sibly her  ear  became  habituated  to  the  sound,  and  how- 
ever coarse  the  compliments  might  be,  she  soon  was 
so  accustomed  to  hear  her  beauty  lauded  that  if  any 
new-comer  had  seemed  to  think  her  plain,  she  would 
have  felt  the  reproach  far  more  than  she  might  have 
done  eight  years  earlier.  She  ended  at  last  by  loving 
the  incense,  which  she  secretly  laid  at  the  feet  of  her 
idol.  By  degrees  she  grew  accustomed  to  be  treated 
as  a  sovereign  and  to  see  her  court  pressing  around 
her-  every  evening. 

Monsieur  de  Bonfons  was  the  hfero  of  the  little  circle, 
where  his  wit,  his  person,  his  education,  his  amia- 
bilitj',  were  pei'petually  praised.  One  or  another  would 
remark  that  in  seven  years  he  had  largely  increased 
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his  fortune,  that  Bonfons  brought  in  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  and  was  surrounded,  like  the  other 
possessions  of  the  Cruchots,  bj'  the  vast  domains  of 
the  heiress. 

"Do  j'ou  know,  mademoiselle,"  said  an  habitual 
visitor,  "that  the  Cruchots  have  an  income  of  fortj- 
thousand  francs  among  tliem?" 

"And  then,  their  savings!"  exclaimed  an  elderlj- 
female  Cruchotine,  JMademoiselle  de  Gribeaucourt. 

"A  gentleman  from  Paris  has  lately  offered  Mon- 
sieur Cruchot  two  hundred  thousand  francs  for  his 
practice,"  said  another.  "He  will  sell  it  if  he  is 
appointed  jugie  de  paix." 

"  He  wants  to  succeed  Monsieur  de  Bonfons  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Civil  courts,  and  is  taking  measures," 
replied  Madame  d'Orsonval.  "Monsieur  le  president 
will  certainly  be  made  councillor." 

"Yes,  he  is  a  very  distinguished  man,"  said  an- 
other, —  "  don't  you  think  so,  mademoiselle? " 

Monsieur  de  Bonfons  endeavored  to  put  himself  in 
keeping  with  the  role  he  sought  to  play.  In  spite  of 
his  forty  j'ears,  in  spite  of  his  duskj-  and  crabbed  fea- 
tures, withered  like  most  judicial  faces,  he  dressed  in 
j'outhful  fashions,  toyed  with  a  bamboo  cane,  never 
took  snuff'  in  Mademoiselle  de  Froidfond's  house,  and 
came  in  a  white  cravat  and  a  shirt  whose  pleated  frill 
gave  him  a  family  resemblance  to  the  race  of  turke3's. 
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He  addressed  the  beautiful  heiress  familiarly,  and 
siwke  of  her  as  "Our  dear  Eugenie."  In  short,  ex- 
cept for  the  number  of  visitors,  the  change  from  loto 
to  whist,  and  the  disappearance  of  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Grandet,  the  scene  was  about  the  same  as  the  one 
with  which  this  history  opened.  The  pack  were  still 
pursuing  Eugenie  and  her  millions ;  but  the  hounds, 
more  in  number,  lay  better  on  the  scent,  and  beset  the 
prey  more  unitedly.  If  Charles  could  have  dropped 
from  the  Indian  Isles,  he  would  have  found  the  same 
people  and  the  same  interests.  Madame  des  Grassins, 
to  whom  Eugenie  was  full  of  kindness  and  courtesy, 
still  persisted  in  tormenting  the  Cruchots.  Eug(5nie, 
as  in  former  daj's,  was  the  central  figure  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  Charles,  as  heretofore,  would  still  have 
been  the  sovereign  of  all.  Yet  there  had  been  some 
progress.  The  flowers  which  the  president  formerly 
presented  to  Eugenie  on  her  birthdays  and  fSte-days 
had  now  become  a  daily  institution.  Every  evening  he 
brought  the  rich  heiress  a  huge  and  magnificent  bou- 
quet, which  Madame  Cornoiller  placed  conspicuously  in 
a  vase,  and  secretly  threw  into  a  corner  of  the  court- 
yard when  the  visitors  had  departed. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Madame  des  Grassins  attempted 
to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  Cruchotines  by  talking  to 
Eugenie  of  the  Marquis  de  Froidfond,  whose  ancient 
and  ruined  famity  might  be  restored  if  the  heiress  would 
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give  him  back  his  estates  through  marriage.  Madame 
ties  Grassins  rang  the  changes  on  the  peerage  and  the 
title  of  marquise,  until,  mistaking  Eugenie's  disdainful 
smile  for  acquiescence,  she  went  about  proclaiming  that 
the  marriage  with  "  Monsieur  Cruchot "  was  not  nearly 
as  certain  as  people  thought. 

"Though  Monsieur  de  Froidfond  is  fiftj',"  she  said, 
"  he  does  not  look  older  than  Monsieur  Cruchot.  He 
is  a  widower,  and  he  has  children,  that's  true.  But 
then  he  is  a  marquis ;  he  will  be  peer  of  France  ;  and 
in  times  like  these  where  will  j'ou  find  a  better  match  ? 
I  know  it  for  a  fact  that  Pere  Grandet,  when  he  put  aO 
his  monej'  into  Froidfond,  intended  to  graft  himself 
upon  that  stock ;  he  often  told  me  so.  He  was  a  deep 
one,   that  old  man  !  " 

"Ah!  Nanon,"  said  Eugenie,  one  night  as  she  was 
going  to  bed,  "how  is  it  that  in  seven  years  he  has 
never  once  written  to  me  ?  " 
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XIII. 

While  these  events  were  happening  at  Saumur, 
Charles  was  making  his  fortune  in  the  Indies.  His 
commercial  outfit  had  sold  well.  He  began  by  realizing 
a  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars.  Crossing  the  line  had 
brushed  a  good  many  cobwebs  out  of  his  brain ;  he 
perceived  that  the  best  means  of  attaining  fortune  in 
tropical  regions,  as  well  as  in.  Europe,  was  to  buj-  and 
sell  men.  He  went  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  bought 
negroes,  combining  his  traffic  in  human  flesh  with  that 
of  other  merchandise  equally  advantageous  to  his  in- 
terests. He  carried  into  this  business  an  activity 
which  left  him  not  a  moment  of  leisure.  He  was  gov- 
erned by  the  desire  of  reappearing  in  Paris  with  all  the 
prestige  of  a  large  fortune,  and  by  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing a  position  even  more  brilliant  than  the  one  from 
which  he  had  fallen. 

By  dint  of  jostling  with  men,  travelling  through  many 
lands,  and  studying  a  variety  of  conflicting  customs, 
his  ideas  had  been  modified  and  had  become  sceptical. 
He  ceased  to  have  fixed  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
for  he  saw  what  was  called  a   crime  in  one   country 
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lauded  as  a  virtue  in  another.  In  the  perpetual  strug- 
gle of  seliish  interests  his  heart  grew  cold,  then  con- 
tracted, and  then  dried  up.  The  blood  of  the  Grandets 
did  not  fail  of  its  destiny ;  Charles  became  hard,  and 
eager  for  prej-.  He  sold  Chinamen,  negroes,  birds' 
nests,  children,  artists  ;  he  practised  usur3-  on  a  large 
scale ;  the  habit  of  defrauding  custom-houses  soon 
made  him  less  scrupulous  about  the  rights  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  went  to  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  and 
bought,  for  a  mere  song,  merchandise  that  had  been 
captured  by  pirates,  and  took  it  to  ports  where  he 
could  sell  it  at  a  good  price.  If  the  pure  aud  noble 
face  of  Eugenie  went  with  him  on  his  first  voyage,  like 
that  image  of  the  Virgin  which  Spanish  mariners  fas- 
ten to  their  masts,  if  he  attributed  his  first  success  to 
the  magic  influence  of  the  prayers  and  intercessions  of 
his  gentle  love,  later  on  women  of  other  kinds, — blacks, 
mulattoes,  whites,  and  Indian  dancing-girls,  —  orgies 
and  adventures  in  many  lands,  completel}'  effaced  all 
recollection  of  his  cousin,  of  Saumur,  of  the  house, 
the  bench,  the  kiss  snatched  in  the  dark  passage.  He 
remembered  only  the  little  garden  shut  in  with  crumbs 
ling  walls,  for  it  was  there  he  learned  the  fate  that 
had  overtaken  him  ;  but  he  rejected  all  connection  with 
the  family-.  His  uncle  was  an  old  dog  who  had  filched 
his  jewels ;  Eugenie  had  no  place  in  his  heart  nor  in 
his    thoughts,    though   she   did    have   a   place   in   his 
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accounts  as  a  creditor  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
francs. 

Such  conduct  and  such  ideas  explain  Charles  Gran- 
det's  silence.  In  the  Indies,  at  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  at  Lisbon,  and  in  the  United  States 
the  adventurer  had  taken  the  pseudonym  of  Shepherd, 
that  he  might  not  compromise  his  own  name.  Charles 
Shepherd  could  safely  be  indefatigable,  bold,  grasping, 
and  greed3"  of  gain,  like  a  man  who  resolves  to  snatch 
his  fortune  quibus  curnque  vii's,  and  makes  haste  to 
have  done  with  villany,  that  he  may  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  an  honest  man. 

With  such  methods,  prosperity  was  rapid  and  bril- 
liant ;  and  in  1827  Charles  Grandet  returned  to  Bor- 
deaux on  the  "  Marie  Caroline,"  a  fine  brig  belonging 
to  a  royalist  house  of  business.  He  brought  with  him 
nineteen  hundred  thousand  francs  worth  of  gold-dust, 
from  which  he  expected  to  derive  seven  or  eight  per 
cent  more  at  the  Paris  mint.  On  the  brig  he  met 
a  gentleman-in-ordinarj'  to  His  Majesty  Charles  X., 
Monsieur  d'Aubrion,  a  worthy  old  man  who  had  com- 
mitted the  foil}'  of  manying  a  woman  of  fashion  with 
a  fortune  derived  from  the  West  India  Islands.  To 
meet  the  costs  of  Madame  d'Aubrion's  extravagance, 
he  had  gone  out  to  the  Indies  to  sell  the  propertj^,  and 
was  now  returning  with  his  family  to  France. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Aubrion,  of  the  house  of 
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d'Aubrioii  de  Buch,  a  familj'  of  southern  France,  whose 
last  captal,  or  chief,  died  before  1789,  were  now  re- 
duced to  an  income  of  about  twentj'  thousand  francs, 
and  they  possessed  an  uglj'  daughter  whom  the  mother 
was  resolved  to  marry  without  a  dot,  — the  family  for- 
tune being  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  her 
own  life  in  Paris.  This  was  an  enterprise  whose  suc- 
cess might  have  seemed  problematical  to  most  men  of 
the  world,  in  spite  of  the  cleverness  with  which  such 
men  credit  a  fashionable  woman ;  in  fact,  Madame 
d'Aubrion  herself,  when  she  looked  at  her  daughter, 
almost  despaired  of  getting  rid  of  her  to  anj-  one,  even 
to  a  man  cra^'ing  connection  with  nobilitj".  Mademoi- 
selle d'Aubrion  was  a  long,  spare,  spindling  demoiselle, 
like  her  namesake  the  insect ;  her  mouth  was  disdainful ; 
over  it  hung  a  nose  that  was  too  long,  thick  at  the  end, 
sallow  in  its  normal  condition,  but  very  red  after  a 
meal,  —  a  sort  of  vegetable  phenomenon  which  is  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  when  it  appears  in  the  middle  of 
a  pale,  dull,  and  uninteresting  face  In  one  sense  she 
was  all  that  a  worldly  mother,  thirty-eight  years  of  age 
and  still  a  beauty  with  claims  to  admiration,  could  have 
wished.  However,  to  counterbalance  her  personal  de- 
fects, the  marquise  gave  her  daughter  a  distinguished 
air,  subjected  her  to  h^-gienic  treatment  which  provi- 
sionally kept  her  nose  at  a  reasonable  flesh-tint,  taught 
-her  the  art  of  dressing  well,  endowed  her  with  charm- 
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Ing  manners,  showed  her  the  trick  of  melancholy 
glances  which  interest  a  man  and  make  him  believe 
that  he  has  found  a  long-sought  angel,  taught  her  the 
mancEuvre  of  the  foot,  — letting  it  peep  beneath  the 
petticoat,  to  show  its  tiny  size,  at  the  moment  when 
the  nose  became  aggressively  red ;  in  short,  Madame 
d'Aubrion  had  cleverly  made  the  very  best  of  her 
offspring.  By  means  of  full  sleeves,  deceptive  pads, 
puffed  dresses  amplj'  trimmed,  and  high-pressure  cor- 
sets, she  had  obtained  such  curious  feminine  develop- 
ments that  she  ought,  for  the  instruction  of  mothers, 
to  have  exhibited  them  in  a  museum. 

Charles  became  very  intimate  with  Madame  d'Au- 
brion precisely  because  she  was  desirous  of  becoming 
intimate  with  him.  Persons  who  were  on  board  the 
brig  declared  that  the  handsome  Madame  d'Aubrion 
neglected  no  means  of  capturing  so  rich  a  son-in-law. 
On  landing  at  Bordeaux  in  June,  1827,  Monsieur, 
Madame,  Mademoiselle  d'Aubrion,  and  Charles  lodged 
at  the  same  hotel  and  started  together  for  Paris.  The 
h6tel  d'Aubrion  was  hampered  with  mortgages ; 
Charles  was  destined  to  free  it.  The  mother  told  him 
how  delighted  she  would  be  to  give  up  the  ground- 
floor  to  a  son-in-law.  Not  sharing  Monsieur  d'Au- 
brion's  prejudices  on  the  score  of  nobility,  she  promised 
Charles  Grandet  to  obtain  a  royal  ordinance  from 
Charles  X.   which  would  authorize   him,  Grandet,  to 
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take  the  name  and  arms  of  d'Aubrion  and  to  succeed, 
bj'' purchasing  the  entailed  estate  for  thirtj'-six  thousand 
francs  a  year,  to  the  titles  of  Captal  de  Buch  and  Mar- 
quis d'Aubrion.  63-  thus  uniting  their  fortunes,  liv- 
ing on  good  terms,  and  profiting  by  sinecures,  the  two 
families  might  occupy  the  hotel  d'Aubrion  with  au 
income  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 

"  And  when  a  man  has  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a 
year,  a  name,  a  family',  and  a  position  at  court,  —  for  I 
will  get  you  appointed  as  gentleman-of-the-bedchamber, 
—  he  can  do  what  he  likes,"  she  said  to  Charles.  ' '  You 
can  then  become  anjthing  j"Ou  choose,  —  master  of  the 
rolls  in  the  council  of  State,  prefect,  secretaiy  to  an 
embassj',  the  ambassador  himself,  if  ^'ou  like.  Charles 
X.  is  fond  of  d'Aubrion  ;  they  ha^e  known  each  other 
from  childhood." 

Intoxicated  with  ambition,  Charles  toyed  with  the 
hopes  thus  cleverly  -  presented  to  him  in  the  guise  of 
confidences  poured  from  heart  to  heart.  Believing  his 
father's  aifairs  to  have  been  settled  h\  his  uncle,  he 
imagined  himself  suddenly  anchored  in  the  Fanbourg 
Saint-Germain,  —  that  social  object  of  all  desire,  where, 
under  shelter  of  Mademoiselle  Mathilde's  purple  nose, 
he  was  to  reappear  as  the  Comte  d'Aubrion,  very  much 
as  the  Dreux  reappeared  in  Breze.  Dazzled  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  Restoration,  which  was  tottering  when 
he  left  France,  fascinated  by  the  splendor  of  aristo- 
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cratic  ideas,  his  intoxication,  wliieli  began  on  the  brig, 
increased  after  he  reached  Paris,  and  he  Anally  deter- 
mined to  take  the  course  and  reach  the  high  position 
which  the  selfish  hopes  of  his  would-be  mother-in-law 
pointed  out  to  him.  His  cousin  counted  for  no  more 
than  a  speck  in  this  brilliant  perspective  ;  but  he  went 
to  see  Annette.  True  woman  of  the  world,  Annette  ad- 
vised her  old  friend  to  make  the  marriage,  and  promised 
him  her  support  in  all  his  ambitious  projects.  In  her 
heart  she  was  enchanted  to  fasten  an  ugly  and  unin- 
teresting girl  on  Charles,  whose  life  in  the  West  Indies 
had  rendered  him  very  attractive.  His  complexion  had 
bronzed,  his  manners  had  grown  decided  and  bold,  like 
those  of  a  man  accustomed  to  make  sharp  decisions, 
to  rule,  and  to  succeed.  Charles  breathed  more  at  his 
ease  in  Paris,  conscious  that  he  now  had  a  part  to 
play. 

Des  Grassins,  hearing  of  his  return,  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage  and  his  large  fortune,  came  to  see  him, 
and  inquired  about  the  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
still  required  to  settle  his  father's  debts.  He  found 
Grandet  in  conference  with  a  goldsmith,  from  whom 
he  had  orderecl  jewels  for  Mademoiselle  d'Aubrion's 
corbeille,  and  who  was  then  submitting  the  designs. 
Charles  had  brought  back  magnificent  diamonds,  and 
the  value  of  their  setting,  together  with  the  plate  and 
jewelry  of  the   new  establishment,  amounted  to  more 
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than  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  He  received  des 
Grassins,  whom  he  did  not  recognize,  with  the  imperti- 
nence of  a  joung  man  of  fashion  conscious  of  having 
killed  four  men  in  as  many  duels  in  the  Indies.  Mon- 
sieur des  Grassins  had  already  called  several  times. 
Charles  listened  to  him  coldl}^  and  then  replied,  without 
full}'  understanding  what  had  been  said  to  him,  — 

"  My  father's  affairs  are  not  mine.  I  am  much 
obliged,  monsieur,  for  the  trouble  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  take,  —  by  which,  however,  I  really 
cannot  profit.  I  have  not  earned  two  millions  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brow  to  fling  them  at  the  head  of  my 
father's  creditors." 

"  But  suppose  that  jour  father's  estate  were  within  a 
few  days  to  be  declared  bankrupt?" 

"  Monsieur,  in  a  few  days  I  shall  be  called  the  Comte 
d'Aubrion  ;  j'ou  will  understand,  therefore,  that  what 
you  threaten  is  of  no  consequence  to  me.  Besides, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  when  a  man  has  a^i  in- 
come of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  his  father  has 
never  failed."  So  saying,  he  politely  edged  Monsieur 
des  Grassins  to  the  door.     » 

At  the  beginning  of  August  in  the  same  year,  Eu- 
genie was  sitting  on  the  little  wooden  bench  where  her 
cousin  had  sworn  to  love  her  eternall}',  and  where  she 
usually  breakfasted  if  the  weather  were  fine.     The  poor 
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girl  was  happy,  for  the  moment,  in  the  fresh  and  joyous 
summer  air,  letting  her  memor3'  recall  the  great  and  the 
little  events  of  her  love  and  the  catastrophes  which  had 
followed  it.  The  sun  had  just  reached  the  angle  of  the 
ruined  wall,  so  full  of  chinks,  which  no  one,  through  a 
caprice  of  the  mistress,  was  allowed  to  touch,  though 
Cornoiller  often  remarked  to  his  wife  that  ' '  it  would 
fall  and  crush  somebody  one  of  these  daj^s."  At  this 
moment  the  postman  knocked,  and  guve  a  letter  to  Ma- 
dame Cornoiller,  who  ran  into  the  garden,  crying  out : 

"  Mademoiselle,  a  letter  !  "  She  gave  it  to  her  mis- 
tress, adding,  "  Is  it  the  one  you  expected?  " 

The  words  rang  as  loudly  in  the  heart  of  Eugenie  as 
they  echoed  in  sound  from  wall  to  wall  of  the  court  and 
garden. 

"  Paris  —  from  him  —  he  has  returned  !  " 

Eugenie  turned  pale  and  held  the  letter  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  trembled  so  violently  that  she  could  not 
break  the  seal.  La  Grande  Nanon  stood  before  her, 
both  hands  on  her  hips,  her  joj^  puffing  as  it  were  like 
smoke  through  the  cracks  of  her  brown  face. 

"  Read  it,  mademoiselle  !  " 

"  Ah,  Nanon,  why  did  he  return  to  Paris?  He  went 
from  Saumur." 

"  Read  it,  and  jo\i  '11  find  out." 

Eugenie  opened  the  letter  with  trembling  fingers.  A 
cheque  on  the  house  of  "Madame  des  Grassins  and 

18 
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Coi-ret,  of  Saumur,''  fluttered  down.  Nanon  picked 
it  up. 

My  dear  Cousin,  — 

"No  longer  'Eugenie,'"  she  thought,  and  her  heart 
quailed. 

You  — 

"He  once  said  'thou.'"  She  folded  her  arms  and 
dared  not  read  another  word  ;  great  tears  gathered  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Is  he  dead?  "  asked  Nanon. 

"If  he  were,  he  could  not  write,"  said  Eugenie. 

She  then  read  the  whole  letter,  which  was  as  follows .• 

My  Dear  Cousin,  —  You  will,  I  am  sure;  hear  with 
pleasure  of  the  success  of  my  entevpnse.  You  brought  me 
luck;  I  have  come  back  rich,  and  I  have  followed  the  advice 
of  my  uncle,  whose  death,  together  with  that  of  my  aunt,  I 
have  just  learned  from  Monsieur  des  Grassins.  The  death 
of  parents  is  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  we  must  succeed 
them.  I  trust  you  are  by  this  time  consoled.  Nothing  can 
resist  time,  as  I  am  well  aware.  '  Yes,  my  dear  cousin,  the 
day  of  illusions  is,  unfortunately,  gone  for  me.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Travelling  through  many  lands,  I  have  re- 
flected upon  life.  I  was  a  child  when  I  went  away,  —  I  have 
come  back  a  man.  To-day,  I  think  of  many  things  I  did 
not  dream  of  then.  You  are  free,  my  dear  cousin,  and  I  am 
free  still.  Nothing  apparently  hinders  the  realization  of  our 
early  hopes ;  but  my  nature  is  too  loyal  to  hide  from  you  the 
situation  in  which  I  find  myself.  I  liave  not  forgotten  our 
relations;  I  have  always  remembered,  throughout  my  long 
wanderings,  the  little  wooden  seat  — 
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Eugenie  rose  as  if  slie  were  sitting  on  live  coals,  and 
went  awaj'  and  sat  down  on  the  stone  steps  of  the 
court. 

—  the  little  wooden  seat  where  we  vowed  to  love  each  other 
forever,  the  passage,  the  gray  hall,  my  attic  chamber,  and 
the  night  when,  by  your  delicate  kindness,  you  made  ray 
future  easier  to  me.  Yes,  these  recollections  sustained  my 
courage;  I  said  in  my  heart  that  you  were  thinking  of  me  at 
the  hour  we  had  agreed  upon.  Have  you  always  looked  at 
the  clouds  at  nine  o'clock  ?  Yes,  1  am  sure  of  it.  I  cannot 
betray  so  true  a  friendship, — no,  I  must  not  deceive  you. 
An  alliance  has  been  proposed  to  me  which  satisfies  all 
my  ideas  of  matrimony.  Love  in  marriage  is  a  delusion. 
My  present  experience  warns  me  that  in  marrying  we  are 
bound  to  obey  all  social  laws  and  meet  the  conventional  de- 
rnands  of  the  world.  Now,  between  you  and  me  there  are 
differences  which  might  affect  your  future,  my  dear  cousin, 
even  more  than  they  would  mine.  I  will  not  here  speak  of 
your  customs  and  inclinations,  your  education,  nor  yet  of 
your  habits,  none  of  which  are  in  keeping  with  Parisian  life, 
or  with  the  future  which  I  have  marked  out  formyself .  My 
intention  is  to  keep  my  household  on  a  stately  footing,  to 
receive  much  company,  — in  short,  to  live  in  the  world;  and  I 
think  I  remember  that  you  love  a  quiet  and  tranquil  life.  I 
will  be  frank,  and  make  you  tha  judge  of  my  situation ;  you 
have  the  right  to  understand  it  and  to  judge  it. 

I  possess  at  the  present  moment  an  income  of  eighty 
thousand  francs.  This  fortune  enables  me  to  marry  into  the 
family  of  Aubrion,  whose  heiress,  a  y^sung  girl  nineteen  years 
of  age,  brings  me  a  title,  the  place  of  gentleman-of-the-bed- 
chamber  to  His  Majesty,  and  a  very  brilliant  position.     I 
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will  admit  to  you,  my  dear  cousin,  that  I  do  not  love  Made- 
•moiselle  d'Aubrion;  but  in  marrying  hei-  I  secure  to  my 
children  a  social  rank  whose  advantages  will  one  day  be  in- 
calculable: monarchical  principles  are  daily  coming  more  and 
more  into  favor.  Thus  in  course  of  time  my  son,  when  he 
becomes  Marquis  d'Aubrion,  having,  as  he  then  will  have, 
an  entailed  estate  with  a  rental  of  forty  thousand  francs  a 
year,  can  obtain  any  position  in  the  State  which  he  may 
think  proper  to  select.     We  owe  ourselves  to  our  children. 

You  see,  my  cousin,  with  what  good  faith  I  lay  the  state 
of  my  heart,  my  hopes,  and  my  fortune  before  you.  Possi- 
bly, after  seven  yeai-s'  separation,  you  have  yourself  forgotten 
our  youthful  loves;  but  I  have  never  forgotten  either  your 
kindness  or  my  own  words.  I  remember  all,  even  words 
that  were  lightly  uttered,  —  words  by  which  a  man  less  con- 
scientious than  I,  with  a  heart  less  youthful  and  less  upright, 
would  scarcely  feel  himself  bound.  In  telling  you  that  the 
marriage  I  propose  to  make  is  solely  one  of  convenience,  that 
I  still  remember  our  childish  love,  am  I  not  putting  myself  en- 
tirely in  your  hands  and  making  you  the  mistress  of  my  fate  ? 
am  I  not  telling  you  that  if  I  must  renounce  my  social  ambi- 
tions, I  shall  •willingly  content  myself  with  the  pure  and  simple 
happjuess  of  which  you  have  shown  me  so  sweet  an  image? 

"  Tan,  ta,  ta,  —  tan,  ta,  ti/'  sang  Charles  Grandet  to 
the  air  of  N'on  piu  andrai,  as  he  signed  himself,  — 

Your  devoted  cousin, 

Chaeles. 

"Thunder!  that's  doing  it  handsomelj- ! "  he  said, 
as  he  looked  about  him  for  the  cheque  ;  having  found  it, 
he  added  the  words  :  — 
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P-  S.  —  I  enclose  a  cheque  on  the  des  Grassins  bank  foi- 
eight  thousand  francs  to  your  order,  payable  in  gold,  which 
includes  the  capital  and  interest  of  the  sum  you  were  kind 
enough  to  lend  me.  1  am  expecting  a  case  from  Bordeaux 
which  contains  a  few  things  which  you  must  allow  me  to 
offer  you  as  a  mark  of  my  unceasing  gratitude.  You  can 
send  my  dressing-case  by  the  diligence  to  the  hotel  d'Au- 
brion,  rue  Hillerin-Bertin. 

"  By  the  diligence  !  "  said  Eugenie.  "  A  thing  for 
which  I  would  have  laid  down  my  life  ! " 

Terrible  and  utter  disaster !  The  ship  went  down, 
leaving  not  a  spar,  not  a  plank,  on  the  vast  ocean  of 
hope !  Some  women  when  the}*  see  themselves  aban- 
doned will  try  to  tear  their  lover  from  the  arms  of  a 
rival,  they  will  kill  her,  and  rush  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  — to  the  scaffold,  to  their  tomb.  That,  no  doubt, 
is  fine  ;  the  motive  of  the  crime  is  a  great  passion,  which 
awes  even  human  justice.  Other  women  bow  their 
heads  and  suffer  in  silence  ;  they  go  their  waj'  dj'ing, 
resigned,  weeping,  forgiving,  praying,  and  recollecting, 
till  they  draw  their  latest  breath.  This  is  love,  —  true 
love,  the  love  of  angels,  the  proud  love  which  lives 
upon  its  anguish  and  dies  of  it.  Such  was  Eugenie's 
love  after  she  had  read  that  dreadful  letter.  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  thinking  of  the  last  words  uttered 
bj'  her  dying  mother,  who,  with  the  prescience  of  death, 
had  looked  into  the  future  with  clear  and  penetrating 
eyes :  Eugenie,  remembering  that  prophetic  death,  that 
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prophetic  life,  measured  with  oue  glance  her  own  des- 
tiny. Nothing  was  left  for  her ;  she  could  only  unfold 
her  wings,  stretch  upward  to  the  skies,  and  live  in 
prayer  until  the  day  of  her  deliverance. 

"  My  mother  was  right,"  she  said,  weeping.     "  Suf- 
fer —  and  die  !  " 
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XIV. 

Eugenie  came  slowly  back  from  the  garden  to  the 
house,  and  avoided  passing,  as  was  her  custom,  through 
the  corridor.  But  the  memory  of  her  cousin  was  in  the 
graj-  old  hall  and  on  the  chimne3'-piece,  where  stood 
a  certain  saucer  and  the  old  Sevres  sugar-bowl  which 
she  used  every  morning  at  her  breakfast. 

This  day  was  destined  to  be  solemn  throughout  and 
full  of  events.  Nanon  announced  the  cure  of  the  parish 
church.  He  was  related  to  the  Cruchots,  and  therefore 
in  the  interests  of  Monsieur  de  Bonfons.  For  some 
time  past  the  old  abbe  had  urged  him  to  speak  to  Made- 
moiselle Grandet,  from  a  purely  religious  point  of  view, 
about  the  duty  of  marriage  for  a  woman  in  her  position. 
When  she  saw  her  pastor,  Eugenie  supposed  he  had 
come  for  the  thousand  francs  which  she  gave  monthly 
to  the  poor,  and  she  told  Nanon  to  go  and  fetch  them  ; 
but  the  cure  onl3'  smiled. 

"To-day,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "I  have  come  to 
speak  to  you  about  a  poor  girl  in  whom  the  whole  town 
of  Saumur  takes  an  interest,  who,  through  lack  of 
charity  to  herself,  neglects  her  Christian  duties." 
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"Monsieur  le  cur^,  jou  have  come  to  me  at  a  mo- 
ment -wlien  I  cannot  think  of  my  neighbor,  I  am  filled 
with  thoughts  of  mj'self.  I  am  very  unhappy  ;  my  only 
refuge  is  in  the  Church :  her  bosom  is  large  enough  to 
hold  all  human  woe,  her  love  so  full  that'  we  may 
draw  from  its  depths  and  never  drain  it  dry." 

"  Mademoiselle,  in  speaking  of  this  j'oung  girl  we 
shall  speak  of  j'ou.  Listen  !  If  j-ou  wish  to  insure  j'our 
salvation  j-ou  have  only  two  paths  to  take,  —  either 
leave  the  world  or  obey  its  laws.  Obey  either  your 
earthly  destiny  or  your  heavenly  destiny.'' 

"  Ah !  j'our  voice  speaks  to  me  when  I  need  to  hear 
a  voice.  Yes,  God  has  sent  3'ou  to  me  ;  I  will  bid  fare- 
well to  the  world  and  live  for  God  alone,  in  silence  and 
seclusion." 

' '  Mj'  daughter,  you  must  think  long  before  3-ou  take 
so  violent  a  step.    Marriage  is  life,  the  veil  is  death." 

"  Yes,  death,  —  a  quick  death  !  "  she  said,  with  dread- 
ful eagerness. 

"  Death?  but  you  have  great  obligations  to  fulfil  to 
society,  mademoiselle.  Are  you  not  the  mother  of  the 
poor,  to  whom  you  give  clothes  and  wood  in  win- 
ter and  work  in  summer?  Your  great  fortune  is  a 
loan  which  you  must  return,  and  you  have  sacredlj- 
accepted  it  as  such.  To  bury  yourself  in  a  convent 
would  be  selfishness ;  to  remain  an  old  maid  is  to  fail 
in  duty.     In  the  first  place,  can  you  manage  your  vast 
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property  alone  ?  May  j-ou  not  lose  it  ?  You  will  have 
law-suits,  30U  will  find  yourself  surrounded  by  inex- 
tricable difficulties.  Believe  your  pastor :  a  husband  is 
useful ;  you  are  bound  to  preserve  what  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  you.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  precious  lamb 
of  my  flock.  You  love  God  too  truly  not  to  find  your 
salvation  in  the  midst  of  his  world,  of  which  you  are  a 
noble  ornament  and  to  which  30U  owe  your  example." 

At  this  moment  Madame  des  Grassins  was  announced. 
She  came  incited  by  vengeance  and  the  sense  of  a  great 
despair. 

"Mademoiselle,"   she    said — "Ah!    here   is   mon- 
sieur le  cure  ;   I  am  silent.     I  came  to  speak  to  j'ou  on 
business  ;  but  I  see  that  you  are  conferring  with  —  " 
.  "  Madame,"  said  the  cure,  "  I  leave  the  field  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  monsieur  le  cure,"  said  Eugenie,  "  come  back 
later  ;  your  support  is  very  necessar}'  to  me  just  now." 

"  Ah,  yes,  indeed,  mj-  poor  child !  "  said  Madame  des 
Grassins. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  asked  Eugenie  and  the  cure 
together. 

"Don't  I  know  about  your  cousin's  return,  and  his 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  d'Aubrion?  A  woman 
does  n't  carry  her  wits  in  her  pocket." 

Eugenie  blushed,  and  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 
From  this  day  forth  she  assumed  the  impassible  coun- 
tenance for  which  her  father  had  been  so  remarkable. 
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"Well,  madame," she  presently  said,  ironically,  "no 
doubt  I  carry  mj-  wits  in  my  pocket,  for  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.  Spealc,  say  what  you  mean,  before  monsieur 
le  cur^  ;  you  know  he  is  my  director." 

"  Well,  then,  mademoiselle,  here  is  what  des  Grassins 
writes  me.     Read  it." 

Eugenie  read  the  following  letter  :  — 

My  dear  Wipe,  —  Charles  Grandet  has  returned  from  the 
Indies  and  has  been  in  Paris  about  a  month  — 

"  A  mouth  !  "  thought  Eugenie,  her  hand  falling  to 
her  side.     After  a  pause  she  resumed  the  letter,  — 

I  had  to  dance  attendance  before  I  was  allowed  to  see  the 
future  Vicomte  d'Aubi-ion.  Though  all  Paris  is  talking  of 
his  marriage  and  the  banns  are  published  — 

"  He  wrote  to  me  after  that !  "  thought  Eugdnie.  She 
did  not  conclude  the  thought ;  she  did  not  cry  out,  as 
a  Parisian  woman  would  have  done,  "  The  villain!" 
but  though  she  said  it  not,  contempt  was  none  the  less 
present  in  her  mind. 

The  marriage,  however,  will  not  come  off.  The  Marquis 
d'Aubrion  will  never  give  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  a  bank- 
rupt. I  went  to  tell  Grandet  of  the  steps  his  uncle  and  I 
took  in  his  father's  business,  and  the  clever  manoeuvres  by 
which  we  had  managed  to  keep  the  creditors  quiet  until  the 
present  time.  The  insolent  fellow  had  the  face  to  say  to 
me  —  to  me,  who  for  five  years  have  devoted   myself  night 
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and  day  to  his  interests  and  his  honor!  —  that  his  father's  af- 
fairs were  not  his  !  A  sohcitor  would  have  had  the  right  to 
demand  fees  amounting  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  francs, 
one  per  cent  on  the  total  of  the  debts.  But  patience!  there 
are  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  legitimately  owing  to  the 
creditors,  a,nd  I  shall  at  once  declare  his  father  a  bankrupt. 

I  went  into  this  business  on  the  word  of  that  old  croco- 
dile Grandet,  and  I  have  made  promises  in  the  name  of  the 
family.  Tf  Monsieur  le  vioomte  d'Aubrion  does  not  care  for 
his.  honor,  I  care  for  mine.  I  shall  explain  my  position  to 
the  creditors.  Still,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  IMademoi- 
selle  Eugenie  (to  whom  under  happier  circumstances  we  once 
hoped  to  be  allied)  to  act  in  this  matter  before  you  have 
spoken  to  her  about  it  — 

There  Eugenie  paused,  and  coldly  returned  the  letter 
without  finishing  it. 

" I  thank  jou,"  she  said  to  Madame  des  Grassins. 

"Ah!  you  have  the  voice  and  manner  of  your  de- 
ceased father,"  Madame  des  Grassins  replied. 

"  Madame,  you  have  eight  thousand  francs  to  paj' 
us,"  said  Nanon,  producing  Charles's  cheque. 

' '  That 's  true  ;  have  the  kindness  to  come  with  me 
now,  Madame  Cornoiller." 

"Monsieur  le  cure,"  said  Eug6nie  with  a  noble 
composure,  inspired  by  the  thought  she  was  about  to 
express,  "  would  it  be  a  sin  to  remain  a  virgin  after 
marriage  ?  " 

"That  is  a. case  of  conscience  whose  solution  is  not 
within  my  knowledge.     If  you  wish  to  know  what  the 
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celebrated  Sanchez  saj's  of  it  in  his  treatise  '  De  Mat- 
rimonio,'  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  to-morrow." 

The  cure  went  awaj' ;  Mademoiselle  Grandet  went 
up  to  her  father's  secret  room  and  spent  the  day  there 
alone,  without  coming  down  to  dinner,  in  spite  of  Na- 
non's  entreaties.  She  appeared  in  the  evening  at  the 
hour  when  the  usual  company  began  to  arrive.  Never 
was  the  old  hall  so  full  as  on  this  occasion.  The  news 
of  Charles's  return  and  his  foolish  treachery  had  spread 
through  the  whole  town.  But  however  watchful  the 
curiosity  of  the  visitors  might  be,  it  was  left  unsatisfied. 
Eugdnie,  who  expected  scrutiny,  allowed  none  of  the 
cruel  emotions  that  wrung  her  soul  to  appear  on  the 
calm  surface  of  her  face.  She  was  able  to  show  a  smil- 
ing front  in  answer  to  all  who  tried  to  testify  their  in- 
terest by  mournful  looks  or  melancholy  speeches.  She 
hid  her  misery  behind  a  veil  of  courtesj*.  Towards  nine 
o'clock  the  games  ended  and  the  players  left  the  tables, 
paying  their  losses  and  discussing  points  of  the  game 
as  they  joined  the  rest  of  the  company.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  whole  party  rose  to  take  leave,  an  un- 
expected and  striking  event  occurred,  which  resounded 
through  the  length  and-  breadth  of  Saumur,  from  thence 
through  the  arrondissement,  and  even  to  the  four  sur- 
rounding prefectures. 

"  Stay,  monsieur  le  president,"  said  Eugenie  to  Mon- 
Bieur  de  Bonfons  as  she  saw  him  take  his  cane. 
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There  was  not  a  person  in  that  numerous  assembly 
who  was  unmoved  by  these  words.  The  president 
turned  pale,  and  was  forced  to  sit  down. 

"  The  president  gets  the  millions,"  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Gribeaucourt. 

"It  is  plain  enough ;  the  president  marries  Made- 
moiselle Grandet,"  cried  Madame  d'Orsonval. 

"  All  the  trumps  in  one  hand,"  said  the  abbe. 

"  A  love  game,"  said  the  notary. 

Each  and  all  said  his  say,  made  his  pun,  and  looked 
at  the  heiress  mounted  on  her  millions  as  on  a  pedestal. 
The  drama  begun  nine  years  before  had  reached  its 
conclusion.  To  tell  the  president,  in  face  of  all  Sau- 
mur,  to  "  stay,"  was  surely  the  same  thing  as  proclaim- 
ing him  her  husbaud.  In  provincial  towns  social 
conventionalities  are  so  rigidly  enforced  that  an  infrac- 
tion like  this  constituted  a  solemn  promise. 

"  Monsieur  le  president,"  said  Eugenie  in  a  voice  of 
some  emotion  when  they  were  left  alone,  "  I  know  what 
pleases  you  in  me.  Swear  to  leave  me  free  during  my 
whole  life,  to  claim  none  of  the  rights  which  marriage 
will  give  you  over  me,  and  my  hand  is  yours.  Oh ! " 
she  added,  seeing  him  about  to  kneel  at  her  feet,  "  I 
have  more  to  saj'.  I  must  not  deceive  jou.  In  mj' 
heart  I  cherish  one  inextinguishable  feeling.  Friend- 
ship is  the  only  sentiment  which  I  can  gi^  e  to  a  hus- 
band.    I  wish  neither  to  affront  him  nor  to  violate  the 
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laws  of  my  own  heart.  But  you  can  possess  my  hand 
and  my  fortune  only  at  the  cost  of  doing  me  an  inesti- 
mable service." 

"  I  am  ready  for  all  things,"  said  the  president. 

"Here  are  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs,"  she 
said,  drawing  from  her  bosom  a  certificate  of  a  hundred 
shares  in  the  Bank  of  France.  "  Go  to  Paris,  • —  not 
to-morrow,  but  instantl}-.  -Find  Monsieur  des  Gras- 
sins,  learn  the  names  of  my  uncle's  creditors,  call 
them  together,  pay  them  in  full  all  that  was  owing, 
with-  interest  at  five  per  cent  from  the  day  the  debt 
was  incurred  to  the  present  time.  Be  careful  to  ob- 
tain a  full  and  legal  receipt,  in  proper  form,  before  a 
notary.  You  are  a  magistrate,  and  I  can  trust  this 
matter  in  your  hands.  You  are  a  man  of  honor  ;  I  will 
put  faith  in  j^our  word,  and  meet  the  dangers  of  life 
under  shelter  of  your  name.  Let  us  have  mutual  in- 
dulgence. We  have  known  each  other  so  long  that 
we  are  almost  related ;  you  would  not  wish  to  render 
me  unhappy." 

The  president  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  rich  heiress,  his 
heart  beating  and  wrung  with  joy. 

"  I  wiU  be  j'our  slave  !  "  he  said. 

"  When  j'ou  obtain  the  receipts,  monsieur,"  she  re- 
sumed, with  a  cold  glance,  "  j'ou  will  take  them  with  all 
the  other  papers  to  my  cousin  Grandet,  and  j'ou  will  give 
him  this  letter.     On  your  return  I  will  keep  my  word." 
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The  president  understood  perfectly  that  he  owed  the 
acquiescence  of  Mademoiselle  Grandet  to  some  bitter- 
ness of  love,  and  he  made  haste  to  obey  her  orders,  lest 
time  should  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  pair. 

When  Monsieur  de  Bonfons  left  her,  Eugenie  fell  back 
in  her  chair  and  burst  into  tears.     All  was  over. 

The  president  took  the  mail-post,  and  reached  Paris 
the  next  evening.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  he 
went  to  see  des  Grassins,  and  together  the^-  summoned 
the  creditors  to  meet  at  the  notarj''s  office  where  the 
vouchers  had  been  deposited.  ISTot  a  single  creditor 
failed  to  be  present.  Creditors  though  they  were,  jus- 
tice must  be  done  to  them,  —  they  were  all  punctual. 
Monsieur  de  Bonfons,  in  the  name  of  Mademoiselle 
Grandet,  paid  them  the  amount  of  their  claims  with 
interest.  The  payment  of  interest  was  a  remarkable 
event  in  the  Parisian  commerce  of  that  day.  When 
the  receipts  were  all  legally  registered,  and  des  Gras- 
sins had  received  for  his  services  the  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  allowed  to  him  bj-  Eugenie,  the  president 
made  his  way  to  the  h6tel  d'Aubrion  and  found  Charles 
just  entering  his  own  apartment  after  a  serious  en- 
counter with  his  prospective  father-in-law.  The  old 
marquis  had  told  him  plainly  that  he  should  not  marry 
his  daughter  until  all  the  creditors  of  GuUlaume  Gran- 
det had  been  paid  in  full. 

The  president  gave  Charles  the  following  letter :  — 
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'  My' Cousin, ^Monsieur  le  president  de  Boiifons  has  un- 
dertaken to  place  in  your  hands  the  acquittance  for  all  claims 
upon  my  uncle,  also  a  receipt  by  which  I  acknowledge  hav- 
ing received  from  you  the  sum  total  of  those  claims.  I  have 
heard  of  a  possible  failure,  and  I  think  that  the  son  of  a 
bankrupt  may  not  be  able  to  marry  Mademoiselle  d'Aubrion. 
Yes,  my  cousin,  you  judged  rightly  of  my  mind  and  of  my 
manners.  I  have,  it  is  true,  no  part  in  the  world;  I  under- 
stand neither  its  calculations  nor  its  customs ;  and  I  could  not 
give  you  the  pleasures  that  you  seek  in  it.  Be  happy,  ac- 
cording to  the  social  conventions  to  which  you  have  sacrificed 
our  love.  To  make  your  happiness  complete  I  can  only  offer 
you  your  father's  honor.     Adieu !     You  will  always  have  a 

faithful  friend  in  your  cousin 

Eugenie. 

The  president  smiled  at  the  exclamation  which  the 
ambitious  J'oung  man  could  not  repress  as  he  received 
the  documents. 

"  We  will  announce  our  marriages  at  the  same  time," 
remarked  Monsieur  de  Bonfons. 

"Ah!  you  marry  Eugenie?  Well,  I  am  delighted; 
she  is  a  good  girl.  But,"  added  Charles,  struck  with 
a  luminous  idea,  "  she  must  be  rich?" 

"  She  had,"  said  the  president,  with  a  mischievous 
smile,  "  about  nineteen  millions  four  da}'s  ago  ;  but  she 
has  only  seventeen  millions  to-daj'." 

Charles  looked  at  him  thunderstruck. 

"  Seventeen  mil  —  " 

"  Seventeen  millions  ;  j'es,  monsieur.    We  shall  mus- 
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ter,  Mademoiselle  Grandet  and  I,  an  income  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  when  we  marry." 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  said  Charles,  recovering  a  little  of 
his  assurance,  "  we  can  push  each  other's  fortunes." 

"Agreed,"  said. the.  president.  "Here  is  also  a 
little  case  which  I  am  charged  to  give  into  your  own 
hands,"  he  added,  placing  on  the  table  the  leather  box 
which  contained  the  dressing-case. 

"Well,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Madame  d'Aubrion, 
entering  the  room  without  noticing  the  president, . 
"don't  pay  any  attention  to  what  poor  Monsieur 
d'Aubrion  has  just  said  to  you  ;  the  Duchesse  de  Chan- 
lieu  has  turned  his  head.  I  repeat,  nothing  shall  inter- 
fere  with  the  marriage  —  " 

"Very  good,  madame.  The  three  millions  which 
my  father  owed  were  paid  yesterday." 

"  In  money?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  in  full,  capital  and  interest;  and  I  am  about 
to  do  honor  to  his  memory  — • " 

"  What  folly  !  "  exclaimed  his  mother-in-law.  "  Who 
is  this?"  she  whispered  in  Grandet's  ear,  perceiving 
the  president. 

"  My  man  of  business,''  he  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

The  marquise  bowed  superciliously  to  Monsieur  de 
Bonfons. 

"  We  are  pushing  each  other's  fortunes  alreadj^,"  said 
the  president,  taking  up  his  hat.    "  Goo(J-by,  cousin."  ' 

19 
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' '  He  is  laughing  at  me,  the  old  cockatoo  I  I  'd 
like  to  put  six  inches  of  iron  into  him ! "  muttered 
Charles. 

The  president  was  out  of  hearing.  Three  days  later 
Monsieur  de  Bonfons,  on  his  return  to  Sau.mur,  an- 
nounced his  marriage  with  Eugenie.  Six  months  after 
the  marriage  he  was  appointed  councillor  in  the  Cour 
roj-ale  at  Angers.  Before  leaving  Saumur  Madame  de 
Bonfons  had  the  gold  of  certain  jewels,  once  precious  to 
her  heart,  melted  up,  and  put,  together  with  the  eight 
thousand  francs  paid  back  by  her  cousin,  into  a  golden 
pj'x,  which  she  gave  to  the  parish  church  where  she 
had  so  long  prayed  for  Mm.  She  now  spent  her  time 
between  Angers  and  Saumur.  Her  husband,  who  had 
shown  some  public  spirit  on  a  certain  occasion,  became 
a  judge  in  the  superior  courts,  and  finally,  after  a  few 
years,  president  of  them.  He  was  anxiously  awaiting 
a  general  election,  in  the  hope  of  being  returned  to  the 
Chamber  of  deputies.  He  hankered  after  a  peerage ; 
and  then  — 

"The  king  will  be  his  cousin,  won't  he?"  said  Na- 
non,  la  Grande  Nanon,  Madame  CornoiUer,  bourgeoise 
of  Saumur,  as  she  listened  to  her  mistress,  who  was 
recounting  the  honors  to  which  she  was  called. 

Nevertheless,  Monsieur  de  Bonfons  (he  had  finally 
abolished  his  patronymic  of  Cruchot)  did  not  realize 
any  of  his  ambitious  ideas.     He  died  eight  days  after 
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his  election  as  deputj'  of  Saumur.  God,  who  sees  all 
and  never  strikes  amiss,  punished  him,  no  doubt,  for 
his  sordid  calculations  and  the  legal  cleverness  with 
which,  accurante  Cruchot,  he  had  drawn  up  his  mar- 
riage contract,  in  which  husband  and  wife  gave  to  each 
other,  "  in  case  they  should  have  no  children,  their 
entire  property  of  every  kind,  landed  or  otherwise, 
without  exception  or  reservation,  dispensing  even  icith 
the  formality  of  an  inventory ;  provided  that  said 
omission  of  said  inventory  shall  not  injure  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  it  being  understood  that  this  deed 
of  gift  is,  etc.,  etc."  This  clause  of  the  contract  will 
explain  the  profound  respect  which  monsieur  le  presi- 
dent alwaj's  testified  for  the  wishes,  and  above  all,  for 
the  solitude  of  Madame  de  Bonfons.  Women  cited 
him  as  the  most  considerate  and  delicate  of  men, 
pitied  him,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  find  fault  with 
the  passion  and  grief  of  Eugenie,  blaming  her,  as 
women  know  so  well  how  to  blame,  with  cruel  but 
discreet  insinuation. 

' '  Madame  de  Bonfons  must  be  ver}-  ill  to  leave 
her  husband  entirely  alone.  Poor  woman !  Is  she 
likel}-  to  get  well?  What  is  it?  Something  gastric? 
A  cancer?  " —  "  She  has  grown  perfectly  yellow.  She 
ought  to  consult  some  celebrated  doctor  .in  Paris."  — 
"  How  can  she  be  happy  without  a  child?  They  say 
she  loves   her  husband ;   then  why  not  give  him   an 
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heir?  —  in  his  position,  too  !  "  —  "  Do  jou  know,  it  is 
reallj'  dreadful !  If  it  is  the  result  of  mere  caprice,  it  is 
unpardonable.     Poor  president !  " 

Endowed  with  the  delicate  perception  which  a  soll- 
tarj'  soul  acquires  through  constant  meditation,  through 
the  exquisite  clear-sightedness  with  which  a  mind  aloof 
from  life  fastens  on  all  that  falls  within  its  sphere, 
Eugenie,  taught  b^-  suffering  and  by  her  later  education 
to  divine  thought,  knew  well  that  the  president  desired 
her  death  that  he  might  step  into  possession  of  their 
immense  fortune,  augmented  by  the  propertj'  of  his 
uncle  the  notary  and  his  uncle  the  abbe,  wliom  it  had 
lately  pleased  God  to  call  to  himself.  The  poor  soli- 
tary pitied  the  president.  Providence  avenged  her  for 
the  calculations  and  the  indifference  of  a  husband  who 
respected  the  hopeless  passion  on  which  she  spent  her 
life  because  it  was  his  surest  safeguard.  To  give  life 
to  a  child  would  give  death  to  his  hopes,  —  the  hopes  of 
selfishness,  the  joys  of  ambition,  which  the  president 
cherished  as  he  looked  into  the  future. 

God  thus  flung  piles  of  gold  upon  this  prisoner  to 
whom  gold  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  who  longed 
for  heaven,  who  lived,  pious  and  good,  in  holy 
thoughts,  succoring  the  unfortunate  in  secret,  and 
never  wearying  of  such  deeds.  Madame  de  Bonfons 
became  a  widow  at  thirty-six.  She  is  still  beautiful,  but 
with  the  beautj'  of  a  woman  who  is  nearly  forty  years 
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of  age.  Her  face  is  white  and  placid  and  calm  ;  her 
voice  gentle  and  self-possessed  ;  her  manners  are  simple. 
She  has  the  noblest  qualities  of  sorrow,  the  saintliness 
of  one  viho  has  never  soiled  her  soul  hy  contact  with 
the  world  ;  but  she  has  also  the  rigid  bearing  of  an  old 
maid  and  the  petty  habits  inseparable  from  the  narrow 
round  of  provincial  life.  In  spite  of  her  vast  wealth, 
she  lives  as  the  poor  Eugenie  Grandet  once  lived.  The 
fire  is  never  lighted  on  her  hearth  until  the  daj'  when 
her  father  allowed  it  to  be  lighted  in  the  hall,  and  it  is 
put  out  in  conformity  with  the  rules  which  governed 
her  youthful  years.  She  dresses  as  her  mother  dressed. 
The  house  in  Saumur,  without  sun,  without  warmth, 
always  in  shadow,  melancholy,  is  an  image  of  her  life. 
She  carefully  accumulates  her  income,  and  might  seem 
parsimonious  did  she  not  disarm  criticism  b}'  a  noble 
employment  of  her  wealth.  Pious  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, a  hospital  for  old  age.  Christian  schools  for 
children,  a  public  librarj'  richly  endowed,  bear  testi- 
mony against  the  charge  of  avarice  which  some  persons 
lay  at  her  door.  The  churches  of  Saumur  owe  much 
of  their  embellishment  to  her.  Madame  de  Bonfons 
(sometimes  ironically  spoken  of  as  mademoiselle)  in- 
spires for  the  most  part  reverential  respect :  and  3"et 
that  noble  heart,  beating  only  with  tenderest  emotions, 
has  been,  from  first  to  last,  subjected  to  the  calculations 
of  human  selfishness ;  money  has  cast  its  frigid  influ- 
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enee  upon  that  hallowed  life  and  taught  distrust  of 
feelings  to  a  woman  who  is  all  feeling. 

"I  have  none  but  j'ou  to  love  me,"  she  says  to 
Nanon. 

The  hand  of  this  woman  stanches  the  secret  wounds 
hi  many  families.  She  goes  on  her  way  to  heaven  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  benefactions.  The  grandeur  of 
her  soul  redeems  the  narrowness  of  her  education  and 
the  petty  habits  of  her  early  life. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Eugenie  Grandet,  who  is  in 
the  world  but  not  of  it ;  who,  created  to  be  supremely 
a  wife  and  mother,  has  neither  husband  nor  children 
nor  familj-.  Latelj*  there  has  been  some  question  of 
her  marrj'ing  again.  The  Saumur  people  talk  of  her 
and  of  the  Marquis  de  Froidfond,  whose  family  are 
beginning  to  beset  the  rich  widow  just  as,  in  former 
days,  the  Cruchots  laid  siege  to  the  rich  heiress. 
Nanon  and  Cornoiller  are,  it  is  said,  in  the  interests  of 
the  marquis.  Nothing  could  be  more  false.  Neither 
la  Grande  Nanon  nor  Cornoiller  has  sufficient  mind 
to  understand  the  corruptions  of  the  world. 
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A  GREAT  MAN  OF  THE  PROVINCES 
IN   PARIS. 


FIRST   FRUITS    OF   PARIS. 

WHEJf  Lucien  Chardon,  otherwise  de  Eubempre,  poet 
and  great  man  in  the  provinces,  left  Angoul8me  to  seek 
his  fame  and  fortune  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of 
Madame  de  Bargeton  and  in  her  companj-,  their  journey 
together  was  not  all  that  might  have  been  expected. 
Neither  he,  nor  Louise  de  Bargeton,  nor  Gentil,  her 
footman,  nor  Albertine  the  waiting-maid,  ever  spoke  of 
the  events  of  that  journey,  but  it  can  easily  be  seen 
how  the  perpetual  presence  of  servants  made  it  rather 
an  awkward  affair  for  a  lover  who  regarded  the  matter 
in  the  light  of  an  elopement. 

Lucien,  who  had  never  travelled  post  in  his  life,  was 
aghast  at  seeing  nearly  the  whole  sum  on  which  he 
counted  for  a  year's  support  scattered  along  the  road 
between  Angoulgme  and  Paris.  Like  all  those  who 
unite  the  spontaneity  of  childhood  with  vigor  of  intel- 
lect, he  committed  the  blunder  of  expressing  his  naive 
amazement  at  the  novelty  of  the  things  he  met.  A  man 
should  have  studied  a  woman  thoroughly  before  he  lets 
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her  see  his  emotions  or  his  thoughts  as  they  arise.  A 
nristress  who  is  tender  and  also  noble,  smiles  at  child- 
like impulsiveness  and  understands  it ;  but  if  vanit}' 
underlies  her  affection,  she  will  not  forgive  a  lover  for 
being  childish,  vain,  or  petty.  Many  women  are  such 
extravagant  worshippers  that  they  insist  on  making  a 
god  of  their  idol ;  while  others,  who  love  a  man  for 
himself  before  loving  him  for  their  own  sakes,  adore 
his  littleness  as  much  as  they  do  his  greatness.  Lucien 
had  not  j^et  discovered  that  Madame  de  Bargeton's  love 
was  grafted  on  pride ;  he  made  the  great  mistake  of 
not  explaining  to  himself  certain  smiles  which  flickered 
on  her  lips  during  this  journey  when,  instead  of  repress- 
ing his  gambols,  he  gave  way  to  them  like  a  young  rat 
escaping  from  his  hole. 

The  travellers  stopped  before  daybreak  at  the  hotel 
du  Gaillard-Bois,  rue  de  I'Echelle.  They  were  both  so 
fatigued  that  Louise  went  to  bed  immediatelj-,  but  not 
until  she  had  ordered  Lucien  to  take  a.room  on  the  floor 
above  her.  Lucien  also  went  to  bed  and  slept  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  hour  Madame, de 
Bargeton  sent  to  have  him  wakened  and  called  to  dinner. 
He  dressed  himself  hurriedly,  seeing  how  late  it  was, 
and  found  Louise  in  one  of  those  miserable  rooms  which 
are  the  disgrace  of  Paris,  where,  in  spite  of  all  the  great 
city's  pretensions  to  elegance,  there  is  not  a  single  hotel 
in  which  a  traveller  can  have  the  comforts  of  a  home. 
Lucien  could  scarcely  recognize  his  Louise  in  that  cold, 
sunless  room,  with  its  faded  curtains,  its  miserable  tiled 
floor  and  shabby  vulgar  furniture,  either  old  oi'  bought 
at  a  bargain.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  persons  never  do 
have  the  same  aspect  or  the  same  value  when  separated 
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from  the  forms,  things,  and  places  which  served  to  frame 
them.  Living  personalities  have  a  sort  of  atmospheria 
which  is  needful  to  them  just  as  the  chiaro-scuro  of  the 
Dutch  interiors  is  necessarj-  to  give  life  to  the  figures 
which  the  genius  of  the  painters  puts  into  them.  Pro- 
vincials are  nearly  all  thus. 

Moreover,  Madame  de  Bargeton  seemed  to  Lneien 
more  dignified,  more  thoughtful  than  she  ought  to  be 
at  a  moment  when  their  happiness  was  about  to  begin 
without  alloy.  But  be  had  no  chance  to  complain  ;  for 
Gentil  and  Albertine  were  both  in  the  room  serving 
dinner.  The  dinner,  too,  was  far  from  being  the 
abundant,  generous  meal  of  the  provinces  ;  the  dishes, 
skimped  by  careful  measurement,  came  from  a  neigh- 
boring restaurant  and  were  ill-served  and  meanly  por- 
tioned. Paris  is  not  liberal  in  the  little  things  of  life  to 
which  persons  of  moderate  means  are  condemned.  Lu- 
cien  awaited  the  end  of  the  dinner  to  question  Louise, 
in  whom  he  perceived  a  change  that  was  to  him  inex- 
plicable. He  was  not  mistaken.  A  serious  event  — 
for  reflections  are  events  in  the  mental  life  —  had  hap- 
pened while  he  slept. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  Baron  Sixte  du  Cha- 
telet  had  arrived  at  the  hotel,  waked  up  Albertine, 
urged  his  desire  to  see  her  mistress,  and  had  waited 
until  Madame  de  Bargeton  had  time  to  dress.  Louise, 
whose  curiosity  was  excited  by  this  unexpected  arrival 
in  Paris  of  her  former  admirer,  believing  that  she  had 
carefully  concealed  her  traces,  received  him  about  three 
o'clock. 

"  I  have  followed  you  at  the  risk  of  a  reprimand  from 
the  administration,"  he  said,  "  for  I  foresaw  what  would 
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happen.     But  even  if  I  lose  mj'  place,  you  shall  not  be 
lost,  —  never  !  " 

"  What  can  30U  mean?"  cried  Madame  de  Bargeton. 
■  "1  see  too  plainl}'  that  j'ou  love  Lucien,"  he  said, 
with  a  tenderlj'  resigned  air :  "  for  a  woman  must  love 
a  man  deepl_y  when  she  acts  without  reflection,  when 
she  forgets  the  proprieties, — jou,  wlio  know  them  so 
well.  Do  3'ou  seriously  think,  my  own  adored  Nais, 
that  j'ou  will  be  recei^•ed  by  j'our  cousin,  Madame 
d'Espard,  who  is  at  the  apex  of  Parisian  social  life, 
or  indeed  in  any  salon  in  Paris,  when  it  comes  to  be 
known  that  3-ou  have  fled  from  Angouleme  with  a 
young  man  after  a  duel  fought  by  jour  husband  on  his 
account?  Monsieur  de  Bargeton's  removal  to  j'our 
father's  house  at  Escarbas  has  the  look  of  a  separation. 
In  such  cases,  the  husband  always  begins  bj*  fighting 
for  his  wife's  honor  and  leaving  her  free  afterwards. 
Love  Monsieur  Chardon  de  Rubempre  if  jou  choose, 
protect  him,  make  what  jou  will  of  him,  but  don't  live 
together.  If  any  one  here  knew  that  j'ou  had  even 
travelled  to  Paris  with  him  in  the  same  carriage,  j'ou 
would  be  put  in  the  index  expurgatorius  of  the  society 
you  have  come  to  seek.  Besides,  Nais,  don't  make 
such  sacrifices  to  a  young  man  j'ou  have  never  yet  com- 
pared with  others  ;  whom  j-ou  have  not  subjected  to  anj' 
test ;  who  maj^  indeed  forget  j'ou  to-morrow  for  some 
Parisian  woman  whom  he  thinks  more  likelj'  than  3'ou 
to  advance  his  ambitions.  I  don't  wish  to  do  injus- 
tice to  the  man  j-ou  love,  but  j-ou  must  permit  me  to 
consider  your  interests  before  his  and  saj'  to  3'OU : 
'  Study  him  !  Know  the  full  bearings  of  what  you 
do.'     If  you   find   the   doors  of  society   shut   against 
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you,  if  the  women  refuse  to  receive  jou,  at  any  rate 
have  tlie  satisfaction  of  being  sure  that  the  man  for 
whom  you  malie  sucli  sacrifices  will  ulways  be  worthy 
of  them  and  comprehend  them.  Madame  d'Espard  is 
all  the  more  prudish  and  severe  because  she  is  herself 
separated  from  her  husband,  —  the  world  does  not  know 
why  ;  but  the  Navarreins,  the  Blamont-Chauvrys,  the 
Lenoncourts,  all  stand  by  her,  the  most  straight-laced 
women  visit  her  and  treat  her  with  the  utmost  respect ; 
in  short,  the  Marquis  d'Espard  is  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
You  will  see  the  truth  of  what  I  am  telling  you  the  very 
first  time  that  you  visit  her.  I  assure  j'bu  that  I,  with 
niy  knowledge  of  Paris,  am  able  to  predict  that  you  will 
no  sooner  enter  Madame  d'Espai-d's  salon  than  you  will 
hope  she  may  not  find  out  you  are  at  the  hotel  du  Gail- 
lard-Bois  with  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  —  Monsieur  de 
Rubempre,  as  he  calls  himself.  You  will  have  rivals 
here,  who  are  far  more  astute  and  scheming  than  those 
you  had  in  Angouleme  ;  they  will  not  fail  to  discover 
who  you  are,  where  you  are,  whence  you  came,  and  what 
you  are  doing.  I  see  plainly  that  you  have  counted  on 
being  to  a  certain  extent  incognita.  But  you  are  one 
of  those  persons  for  whom  an  incognito  does  not  exist. 
You  will  meet  Angoul§me  everywhere  ;  for  instance,  the 
deputies  from  the  Charente  who  come  to  the  opening 
of  the  Chambers,  or  the  general  on  furlough,  who  is  now 
in  Paris,  —  it  needs  only  one  person  from  Angoulgme 
to  divulge  that  your  life  has  something  peculiar  about 
it ;  you  will  then  be  rated  as  nothing  more  than  Lucien's 
mistress.  If  you  should  have  any  need  of  me — for  anj' 
purpose,  no  matter  what  —  you  will  find  me  at  the  Re- 
ceiver-general's, rue  du  Faubourg-Saint-Honore,  not  fai 
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from  Madame  d'Espard's  liouse.  I  know  the  Marechale 
de  Cavigliano,  Madame  de  Serizy,  and  the  President  of 
the  Council  sufflcientlj'  well  to  present  j'ou  to  them  ; 
but  3'ou  will  meet  so  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Madame  d'Espard's  that  you  will,  if  you  take  a  judi- 
cious course  now,  have  no  need  of  me.  Far  from  seeking 
an  entrance  into  salons,  you  will  be  sought  in  them." 

Du  Ch§,telet  might  have  talked  on  longer  and  Ma- 
dame de  Bargeton  would  not  have  interrupted  him. 
She  was  struck  by  the  justice  of  his  remarks.  The 
queen  of  AngQuleme  had  reallj^  been  counting  on  her 
incognito. 

"You  are  right,  my  dear  friend,"  she  said,  "but 
what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

' '  Allow  me  to  find  you  a  suitable  suite  of  furnished 
apartments,"  replied  ChStelet.  "  The  expense  will  be 
less  than  living  at  a  hotel,  and  j'ou  will  virtuall3-  be  at 
home  ;  if  3'oa  will  take  m}'  advice,  j'ou  will  sleep  there 
to-night." 

"  How  did  you  find  out  m}'  address?"  she  said. 

"  Your  carriage  was  easily  recognized  ;  besides,  I  was 
following  you.  At  Sevres,  the  postilion  who  left  j'ou 
there  told  your  address  to  my  man.  Will  j'ou  allow  me 
to  be  jour  steward ?  I  will  write  j'Ou  a  line  the  moment 
I  have  found  you  suitable  lodgings." 

"  Very  good,"  she  said  ;   "do  so." 

The  words  seemed  almost  nothing,  but  they  meant 
all.  The  Baron  du  Chatelet  had  spoken  the  language 
of  the  world  to  a  woman  of  the  world.  He  appeared 
before  her  in  all  the  elegance  of  a  Parisian  toilet ;  a 
well-appointed  cabriolet  had  brought  him  ;  after  he  left 
her,  Madame  de  Bargeton  walked  to  the  window  acci- 
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dentall}-,  reflecting  on  her  position,  and  she  saw  the 
old  dandy  drive  away.  A'  few  moments  later,  Lucien, 
abrnptl}''  awakened  and  hastih'  dressed,  presented  him- 
self before  her  ej'es  in  his  nankeen  trousers,  shrunken 
by  a  year's  washing,  and  his  shabby  little  frock-coat. 
He  was  handsome,  truly,  but  ridiculously  dressed. 
Cover  the  Apollo  Belvedere  or  the  Antinous  with  the 
clothes  of  a  porter  —  would  you  then  perceive  the  divine 
creations  of  Greek  and  Roman  art?  The  eyes  compare 
before  the  heart  rectifies  their  hasty  mechanical  judg- 
ment. The  contrast  between  Lucien  and  du  Chatelet 
was  too  violent  not  to  strike  Madame  de  Bargeton 
forcibly. 

When  dinner  was  over,  about  six  o'clock  that  even- 
ing, Louise  made  a  sign  to  Lucien  to  come  and  sit 
beside  her  on  the  paltry  little  sofa  covered  with  3-ellow- 
flowered  red  calico  on  which  she  was  seated. 

"  Dear  Lucien,"  she  said,  "  do  j^ou  not  think  that  if 
we  have  committed  a  folly  which  will  injure  us  both  it 
would  be  wise  to  undo  it?  We  must  not,  my  dear 
child,  live  together  in  Paris,  nor  let  any  one  suspect  we 
came  here  in  compan3%  Your  future  depends  a  great 
deal  on  my  position,  and  I  must  not  spoil  it.at  the  out- 
set. So,  to-night,  I  am  going  to  move  into  lodgings 
not  far  from  here ;  you  must  staj-  on  in  this  hotel ;  we 
shall  see  each  other  every  day,  and  no  one  can  find 
fault  with  that." 

Louise  then  expounded  the  laws  of  the  great  world  to 
Lucien,  who  opened  his  eyes  very  wide.  Without  as  yet 
knowing  that  women  who  get  over  their  follies  are  get- 
ting over  their  love,  he  did  understand  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  Lucien  of  Angouleme.     Louise  now  spoke. 
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only  of  herself,  her  interests,  her  reputation  in  society  ; 
though,  to  excuse  this  selfishness,  she  tried  to  make  him 
believe  it  was  all  for  his  sake.  He  certainh'  had  no 
rights  over  Louise,  suddenl}-  transformed  back  into 
Madame  de  Bargeton  ;  and  he  now  felt,  what  was  far 
more  serious,  that  he  had  uo  power.  He  could  not  re- 
strain the  tears  from  coming  into  his  ejes. 

"  If  I  am,  as  30U  have  so  often  declared  to  me,  j-our 
glorj-,  j-ou  are  even  more  than  that  to  me  ;  3-ou  are  niv 
onl3-  hope  and  all  my  future,"  he  said.  "  I  believed 
that  if  you  shared  m}-  success  j'ou  would  also  share  my 
struggles,  and  now  3"0u  are  alread3'  separating  3-ourself 
from  me  !  " 

"  You  are  judging  me,"  she  said  ;  "  that  proves  30U 
no  longer  love  me."  Lucien  looked  at  her  with  so 
piteous  an  expression  that  she  could  not  refrain  from 
adding :  ' '  Dear  child,  I  will  sta3',  if  30U  demand  it ; 
we  shall  lose  all  and  be  without  social  support ;  but, 
when  we  are  both  equall3'  miserable,  both  rejected  b3" 
societ3',  when  failure  (for  we  ought  to  foresee  all)  has 
driven  us  to  Escarbas,  30U  must  remember,  m3-  dear 
love,  that  I  foresaw  the  result,  and  prayed  3-ou  at  the 
start  to  master  the  world  b3-  obeying  its  laws." 

"Louise,"  he  answered,  clasping  her,  "it  frightens 
me  to  see  3-ou  so  wise.  Remember  that  I  am  but  a  child 
in  the  world's  ways,  and  that  I  have  already  given  m3-self 
up  to  3-our  dear  will  in  everything.  For  myself,  I  desired 
to  triumph  over  men  and  things  b3-  sheer  strength  ;  but  if 
I  can  reach  the  same  result  more  rapidh*  by  your  assist- 
ance than  alone,  I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  owe  yon  all. 
Forgive  me  1  I  have  trusted  m3-  all  to  you  ;  how  there- 
fore can  I  now  help  fearing?    This  separation  seems 
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to  me  the  forerunner  of  desertion  ;  and  desertion  would 
be  death." 

"  But,  dear  Lucien,  how  little  is  asked  of  you,"  she 
answered;  "  merely  to  sleep  here!  You  can  be  with 
me  all  day,  and  no  one  will  object  to  that." 

A  few  caresses  calmed  him.  In  an  about  an  hour 
Gentil  appeared  with  a  note  from  du  Chatelet,  in  which 
he  told  Madame  de  Bargeton  he  had  found  her  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  the  rue  Neuve-de-Luxembourg.  She  in- 
quired the  situation  of  the  street ;  finding  it  was  not  far 
from  the  rue  de  TEchelle,  she  encouraged  Lucien  Ijy 
whispering,  "  We  are  neighbors." 

Two  hours  later  Madame  de  Bargeton  got  into  the 
carriage  du  Chatelet  sent  for  her,  and  went,  accom- 
panied by  Lucien,  to  her  new  home.  This  apartment, 
one  of  those  which  upholsterers  furnish  and  lease  to 
rich  deputies  or  to  persons  of  importance  who  come  to 
Paris  for  a. short  time,  was  sumptuous  but  inconvenient. 
Lucien  went  back  to  his  little  hotel  at  eleven  o'clock 
having,  so  far,  seen  nothing  of  Paris  but  the  small  sec- 
tion of  the  rue  Saint-Honore  which  lies  between  the  rue 
Neuve-de-Luxembourg  and  the  rue  de  rEciielle.  He 
went  to  bed  in  his  miserable  little  room,  comparing  it 
with  the  magnificent  suite  Louise  was  now  occupying. 

He  had  no  sooner  left  the  house  than  the  Baron  du 
Chatelet  arrived,  on  his  way  from  the  ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  all  the  splendor  of  full  evening  dress. 
He  came  to  tell  Madame  tie  Bargeton  of  the  agreements 
he  had  made  in  her  name.  Louise  was  rather  uneasy- 
on  this  point ;  the  luxury  of  the  rooms  frightened  her. 
Provincial  customs  had  in  course  of  time  reacted  on  her 
own  habits  and  sjie  had  grown  very  careful  of  expenses  ; 
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she  was  iu  fact  so  careful  that  in  Paris  her  ideas  would 
seem  stingj-.  She  had  brought  nearly  twenty  thousand 
francs  with  her  in  a  draft  on  the  Receiver-general,  in- 
tending to  make  that  sum  cover  all  her  surplus  expenses 
for  four  years.  Already  she  began  to  fear  it  might  not 
be  enough  and  that  she  would  have  to  run  in  debt.  Du 
Chatelet  told  her  that  the  apartment  would  onlj'  cost 
her  six  hundred  francs  a  month. 

"A  mere  nothing,"  he  said,  observing  how  she 
started.  "  You  have  a  carriage  at  your  command  for 
five  hundred  francs  a  month  ;  and  besides  that  you  will 
have  only  your  toilet  to  think  of  I  assure  3-ou  that  a  wo- 
man who  goes  into  the  great  world,  as  j'OU  will,  cannot 
do  differently.  If  you  wish  to  get  Monsieur  de  Barge- 
ton  made  a  Receiver-general  or  obtain  a  place  for  him 
in  the  King's  household,  j-ou  must  not  live  on  a  poor 
scale.  Here  nothing  is  ever  given  except  to  the  rich. 
It  is  fortunate  for  you,"  he  went  on,  "  that  j'ou  have 
Gentil  to  go  about  with  yon  and  Albertine  to  dress  you, 
for  Parisian  servants  are  ruinous  ;  and  with  such  an  in- 
troduction into  societ}'  as  you  have,  30U  will  seldom  eat 
a  meal  at  home." 

Madame  de  Bargeton  and  the  baron  talked  of  Paris. 
He  told  her  all  the  news  of  the  A&y  ;  the  thousand 
nothings  that  persons  must  know  under  pain  of  not 
being  Parisian  at  all.  He  gave  her  much  advice  as  to 
the  shops  from  which  she  ought  to  supply  herself  with 
what  she  wanted  ;  Herbault  he  named  for  head-dresses, 
Juliette  for  bonnets,  and  he  gave  her  the  name  of  a 
dressmaker  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  Victorine.  In 
short,  he  made  her  feel  the  necessity  of  dis-Angoulem- 
izing  herself  as  soon  as  possible.     Tjien  he  departed 
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with  a  stroke  of  policy  which  occurred  to  him  at  the 
last  moment. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said  carelessly,  "  I  shall  no  doubt 
have  a  box  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  I  will  come  for 
you  and  Monsieur  de  Eubempre,  for  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  do  the  honors  of  Paris  to  both  of  j'ou.'' 

"  He  has  more  generosit}'  in  his  nature  than  I 
thought,"  said  Madame  de  Bargeton  to  herself  on 
finding  Lucien  included  in  the  invitation. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  ministers  never  know  what 
to  do  with  their  boxes  at  the  theatres  ;  the  ministerial 
deputies  and  their  constituents  are  busy  with  their  vin- 
tage or  in  getting  in  their  hay ;  the  most  exacting  ac- 
quaintances of  the  ministers  are  travelling  or  living  in 
their  country-places ;  consequently  at  that  time  of  the 
year  the  best  boxes  at  the  Parisian  theatres  are  filled 
with  an  anomalous  crowd  of  persons  whom  the  regular 
attendants  never  see  again,  and  who  give  the  audito- 
rium somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  shabby  carpet.  Du 
Ohatelet  knew  that,  thanks  to  this  circumstance,  he  could 
i:5rocure  Madame  de  Bargeton  the  pleasure  all  provincials 
prefer  at  small  expense. 

The  next  day,  Lucien,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
known  Louise,  was  told  she  was  out  when  he  went  to 
see  her.  Madame  de  Bargeton  had  gone  to  make  cer- 
tain indispensable  purchases,  and  take  counsel  with  the 
solemn  and  illustrious  authorities  in  female  dress  whom 
du  Chatelet  had  named  to  her;  for  she  had  written 
on  her  arrival  to  her  cousin,  the  Marquise  d'Espard, 
and  wished  to  be  prepared  for  what  might  follow. 
Though  Madame  de  Bargeton  had  that  confidence  in 
herself  which    comes   of   long   ascendency,    she   was, 
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nevertheless,  singularl}'  afraid  of  seeming  provincial. 
She  had  tact  enough  to  kiiow  that  first  impressions 
count  for  much  in  the  relations  between  women  ;  and 
though  she  knew  she  had  sufficient  ca[)acity  to  put  her- 
self on  the  level  of  superior  women  like  Madame 
d'Espard  ver}'  soon,  she  felt  the  need  of  friendlj'  good- 
will at  the  start,  and  saw  the  necessity'  of  not  missing 
an}'  element  to  success.  Slie  felt  therefore  infinite!}' 
obliged  to  du  Chatelet  for  having  shown  her  the  means 
of  preparing  to  enter  the  great  world  on  equal  terms. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  Marquise  d'lispard  was  in  a 
position  which  made  her  extremely  well,  pleased  to  be 
able  to  do  a  service  to  a  member  of  her  husband's  famil}'. 
Without  apparent  cause,  the  Marquis  d'Espard  had  re- 
tired from  the  world  ;  he  paid  no  attention  to  his  own 
affairs,  nor  to  political  matters,  nor  to  his  famil}',  nor  to 
his  wife.  Left  mistress  of  herself,  the  marquise  felt  the 
necessitj'  of  being  supported  b}'  the  world.  She  was 
ver}'  glad  therefore  of  an  opportunity  to  take  her  hus- 
band's place  in  this  instance  and  make  herself  the  pro- 
tectress of  his  family.  She  determined  to  put  some 
ostentation  into  her  patronage  in  order  to  make  her 
husband's  neglect  the  more  obvious.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, did  she  receive  the  note  Louise  addressed  to  her 
than  she  wrote  to  "  Madame  de  Bargeton,  nde  Negre- 
pelisse,"  one  of  those  charming  missives  the  style  of 
which  is  so  fascinating  that  it  takes  some  time  to 
perceive  their  want  of  depth.- 

"  She  was  delighted,"  she  said,  "  that  circumstances 
should  bring  into  her  family  a  person  of  whom  she  had 
so  often  heard  and  with  whom  she  ardently  desired  to 
become  acquainted ;   Pai'isian  friendships  were  not  so 
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exclusive  as  to  prevent  her  from  wishing  to  love  others  ; 
and  if  that  wish  were  not  fulfilled  in  this  instance,  it 
would  be  onl^-  one  more  illusion  to  bury  with  the  rest. 
She  placed  herself  wholly-  at  the  disposal  of  her  cousin, 
and  would  have  gone  to  see  her  at  once  were  it  not  for 
a  slight  indisposition  which  kept  her  at  home  ;  but  she 
desired  to  express  how  much  obliged  she  was  that  her 
cousin  had  thought  of  her.'' 

During  Lucien's  first  rambling  walk  along  the  boule- 
vards and  through  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  he  was,  like  all 
new-comers,  far  more  interested  bj'  things  than  by  per- 
sons. The  first  things  that  strike  a  mind  new  to  Paris 
are  the  great  masses,  the  luxury  of  the  shops,  the  height 
of  the  houses,  the  multitude  of  carriages,  the  violent 
contradiction  between  extreme  luxury  and  extreme  pov- 
ertj^  Amazed  at  a  crowd  of  which  he  had  never  seen 
the  like,  this  creature  of  imagination  was  conscious  of 
a  sense  of  his  own  extreme  diminution.  Persons  who 
receive  consideration  of  any  kind  in  the  provinces  and 
meet  at  every  step  some  proof  of  their  importance,  can- 
not easily  accustom  themselves  to  this  total  and  sudden 
loss  of  value.  To  be  something  in  one's  own  neighbor- 
hood and  nothing  in  Paris,  are  two  states  of  being 
which  need  a  transition  period  ;  and  those  who  pass 
too  abruptly  from  one  to  the  other  fall  into  a  species  of 
humiliated  depression.  To  a  young  poet  who  wanted 
an  echo  to  all  his  sentiments,  a  confident  for  all  his 
ideas,  a  soul  to  share  his  every  emotion,  Paris  was 
likely  to  be  a  desert. 

Lucien,  who  had  sent  his  humble  wardrobe  by  carrier 
rather  than  exhibit  to  Madame  de  Bargeton  the  poverty 
of  his  baggage,  had  not  yet  fetched  the  box,  marked 
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"  to  be  called  for,"  which  contained  his  best  blue  coat ; 
so  that  he  felt  embarrassed  by  the  meanness,  not  to 
say  dilapidation,  of  his  clothes  when  he  called  to  see 
Madame  de  Bargeton  at  the  hour  he  had  been  told 
she  would  return ;  he  found  with  her  the  Baron  du 
ChStelet,  who  carried  them  both  to  dine  with  him  at 
the  Rocher  de  Cancale.  Lucien,  bewildered  by  the 
whirl  of  Paris,  could  s&y  nothing  to  bis  mistress,  for 
they  were,  all  three  in  the  carriage,  but  he  pressed  her 
hand,  and  she  replied  in  an  amicable  manner  to  the 
thoughts  he  thus  expressed. 

After  dinner  du  Chatelet  took  his  guests  to  the 
Vaudeville.  Lucien  felt  much  secret  discontent  at 
du  Chatelet's  aspect,  and  privatelj-  cursed  the  accident 
which  brought  him  to  Paris  at  that  particular  time. 
The  baron  had  put  his  journej'  to  the  score  of  his 
ambition ;  he  hoped,  he  said,  to  be  appointed  secre- 
tar^'-general  of  one  of  the  ministries,  and  to  enter  the 
Council  of  State  as  master  of  petitions  ;  and  he  had 
come  to  Paris  to  remind  the  government  of  the  promises 
made  to  him, — a  man  of  his  pretensions  could  not  re- 
main a  director  of  taxes  ;  he  would  rather  be  nothing, 
or  become  a  deputj',  or  return  to  diplomacj-.  So  saying 
he  swelled  and  magnified  himself;  and  Lucien,  vaguelj- 
recognizing  in  the  old  dand}'  the  superiority  of  the  man 
of  the  world  who  knows  Parisian  life,  felt  especiallj' 
mortified  in  owing  him  a  pleasure.  Just  where  the 
3'oung  man  and  poet  felt  particulai-ly  uneasy  and  em- 
barrassed the  man  of  social  life  was  like  a  fish  in  its 
element.  Du  Chatelet  smiled  at  the  hesitations,  amaze- 
ments, questions,  all  the  little  mistakes  into  which  want 
of  knowledge  cast  his  rival,  like  the  old  sea-dogs  who 
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laugh  at  greenhorns  before  they  get  what,  are  called 
their  sea-legs.  However,  the  pleasure  Lucien  took  in 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  sights  of  Paris  compensated  for 
the  annoyance  his  blunders  caused  him. 

This  evening  was  remarkable  for  Lucien's  secret 
repudiation  of  many  of  his  ideas  about  provincial  life. 
The  circle  of  his  opinions  widened,  society'  took  other 
proportions.  The  proximity  of  several  pretty  Parisian 
women,  elegantly  dressed  with  a  certain  crisp  freshness, 
led  him  to  notice  the  old-fashioned  look  of  Madame 
de  Bargeton's  gown,  though  it  was  rather  pretentious  ; 
neither  the  material,  nor  the  cut,  nor  the  color  was  in 
the  style  of  the  daj'.  The  fashion  of  her  hair,  which 
had  latelj'  so  fascinated  him  in  Angouleme,  now  seemed 
to  him  in  shocking  taste  compared  with  the  charming 
arrangement  of  the  heads  about  him.  "  Will  she  alwa3's 
look  like  this?"  thought  he,  not  knowing  that  her  day 
had  been  spent  in  preparing  for  a  transformation. 

In  the  provinces  there  is  neither  choice  nor  compari- 
sion  to  be  made  ;  faces  that  are  constantly  seen  acquire 
a  conventional  beauty.  A  woman  who  is  thought  pretty 
in  the  provinces  obtains  little  or  no  attention  when 
translated  to  Paris,  for  she  has  only  been  beautiful  by 
the  application  of  the  proverb,  "  In  the  country  of  the 
blind  the  one-eyed  men  are  kings."  Lucien's  eyes 
made  the  comparison  which  Louise  had  made  the 
night  before  between  du  Chatelet  and  himself.  More- 
over, at  this  very  moment  Louise  was  allowing  herself 
to  make  further  strange  reflections  about  her  lover. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  beautj-,  the  poor  poet  had  no 
stj-le.  His  coat,  the  sleeves  of  whicli  were  too  short, 
his  countrified  gloves,  his  frayed  waistcoat,  made  him 
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absolutely  Ridiculous  beside  the  young  men  about  them  ; 
Madame  de  Bargeton  thought  his  whole  air  pitiable. 
Du  Chatelet,  paying  her  unobtrusive  attentions,  watch- 
ing over  her  with  a  silent  care  that  betrayed  a  deep 
sentiment, —•  du  Chatelet,  elegant  and  as  much  at  his 
ease  as  an  actor  who  returns  to  the  boards  of  his  own 
theatre,  now  regained  in  two  daj's  all  the  ground  he 
had  lost  in  her  mind  in  the  last  six  months.  Though 
commonplace  persons  will  not  admit  that  feelings  can 
change  abrnptlj',  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  two 
lovers  do  diverge  from  each  other  far  more  quicklj-  tlian 
the}'  come  together.  A  disillusion  was  beginning  for 
Louise  and  Lucien  about  each  other,  the  cause  of  which 
was  Paris  itself.  Life  was  suddenly  magnified  to  the 
poet's  eyes,  just  as  society  took  a  new  aspect  in  those 
of  Louise.  For  the  one,  as  well  as  for  the  other, 
nothing  was  needed  but  some  chance  accident  to  snap 
the  ties  that  united  them.  The  occasion  was  not  long 
in  coming.  Meantime,  on  the  evening  in  question 
Madame  de  Bargeton  dropped  the  poet  at  his  hotel  and 
returned  to  her  own  rooms  accompanied  bj'  du  Chatelet : 
a  most  unpleasant  circumstance  to  the  poor  lover. 

"  What  will  they  say  about  me?  "  he  was  thinking  as 
he  went  up  the  stairs  to  his  dismal  chamber. 

"  That  poor  lad  is  certainly  extremelj-  dull,"  said 
du  Chatelet,  smiling,  as  soon  as  the  carriage  door  was 
closed. 

"It  is  always  so  with  those  who  have  a  world  of 
thought  in  their  heart  and  brain,"  said  Madame  de 
Bargeton.  "  Men  who  have  many  things  to  express  in 
noble  works  long  meditated  despise  conversation,  —  an 
employment  in  which  the  intellect  cheapens  itself  into 
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email  change,"  added  the  proud  Nfegrepelisse,  who  still 
found  courage  to  defend  Lucien,  —  less  however  for 
Lucien's  sake  than  for  her  own. 

"  I  grant  you  that,''  said  the  baron,  "  but  we  live  with 
persons,  and  not  with  books.  My  dear  Nais,  I  see  that 
there  is  nothing  really  between  you  and  Lucien  as  j'et, 
and  I  am  delighted.  If  you  decide  to  put  into  jour  life 
an  interest  which  you  have  never  had  so  far,  I  do 
entreat  j'ou  let  it  not  be  for  a  sham  man  of  genius. 
Suppose  you  were  mistaken  !  suppose  that  after  a  time, 
when  J'OU  came  to  compare  him  with  real  talent,  with 
the  remarkable  men  whom  you  are  about  to  meet,  sup- 
pose you  should  then  discover,  dear,  beautiful  siren, 
that  you  had  taken  upon  your  dazzling  shoulders  and 
borne  to  port,  not  a  man  with  a  lyre,  but  a  little  rhyme- 
ster, without  manners,  without  scope,  sillj',  presuming, 
one  who  may  have  intellect  enough  for  I'Houmeau,  but 
shows  a.  very  ordinary  capacitj'  in  Paris  !  After  all, 
volumes  of  verse  quite  as  good  as  Monsieur  Chardon's 
poetry  are  published  weekly  in  Paris.  I  implore  you  to 
pause,  consider,  compare.  To-morrow,  Friday,  is  an 
opera  night,"  he  added  as  the  carriage  turned  into  the 
rue  Neuve-de-Luxembourg.  "Madame  d' Espard  has 
the  box  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber  and  will, 
no  doubt,  invite  yo\x  to  go  with  her.  To  see  j'Ou  in  your 
glorj',  I  shall  go  to  Madame  de  Serizy's  box.  They 
give  '  Les  Danaides.'  " 

"  Adieu,"  she  said. 

The  next  day  Madame  de  Bargeton  endeavored  to 
arrange  a  suitable  morning  dress  in  which  to  call  upon 
her  cousin  Madame  d'Espard.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  she  could  find  nothing  better  in  her  old-fashioned 
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Angiauleme  wardrobe  than  a  certain  green  velvet  gown 
trimmed  in  a  rather  excessive  manner.  Lucien,  on  his 
side,  had  felt  the  necessity  of  fetcliing  his  famous  blue 
tail-coat  (with  the  rest  of  his  baggage  sent  from  An- 
goul§me  by  carrier) ;  for  he  was  by  this  time  seized  with 
horror  at  his  shabby  surtout,  and  wished  to  put  himself 
in  proper  clothes  in  case  he  met  Madame  d'Espard  or 
was  invited  to  her  house  unexpectedl}'.  He  jumped 
into  a  hackney-coach  in  order  to  bring  his  parcels  back 
niore  expeditiously.  In  two  hours'  time  he  spent  four 
francs,  which  gave  him  much  to  think  of  as  to  the  finan- 
cial demands  of  Parisian  life.  After  arraying  himself 
in  the  superlatives  of  his  wardrobe,  he  went  to  the  rue 
Neuve-de-Luxembourg,  where,  on  the  threshold  of  Ma- 
dame de  Bargeton's  apartment,  he  met  Gentil  in  com- 
panj'  with  a  magnificently'  plumed  chasseur. 

"I  was  going  to  j'our  house,  monsieur;  madame 
sends  you  this  little  note,"  said  Gentil,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  formulas  of  Parisian  respect,  accustomed  as' 
he  was  to  the  easy  waj's  of  provincial  life.  The  chas- 
seur accordinglj''  took  the  poet  for  a  servant. 

Lucien  opened  the  note,  which  told  him  that  Madame 
de  Bargeton  was  spending  the  day  with  Madame  d'Es- 
pard and  would  go  with  her  to  the  Opera  at  night ;  but 
Lucien,  added  Louise,  was  to  go  there  also,  for  the 
marquise  offered  a  seat  in  her  box  to  the  3"oung  poet  to 
whom  she  was  delighted  to  procure  that  pleasure. 

"  She  loves  me !  my  fears  are  foolish,"  thought 
Lucien ;  "  she  wishes  to  present  me  to  her  cousin 
to-night." 

He  skipped  for  joy,  and  resolved  to  spend  his  time 
gaj'ly  till   the  happy  evening   came.     Rushing   to  the 
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Tuileries  he  determined  to  walk  about  and  dream  until 
it  was  time  to  go  and  dine  at  Very's.  Behold  him 
springing,  light  with  happiness  and  gayety,  along  the 
terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  examining  the  promenaders, 
the  prettj'  women  with  their  admirers,  the.  elegant 
young  men  arm  in  arm  in  pairs  saluting  each  other' 
with  glances  as  they  passed.  What  a  contrast  that  - 
terrace  presented  to  the  Promenade  of  AngoulSme ! 
The  birds  of  this  magnificent  aviary  were  very  different 
from  those  of  Beaulieu !  Here  was  a  wealth  of  all  the 
colors  of  the  orni  thological  families  of  India  and  America 
compared  to  the  gra}'  tones  of  the  birds  of  Europe. 

Lucien  passed  two  agonizing  hours  in  the  Tuileries  ; 
he  had  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  judged  him- 
self and  things  as  they  were.  In  the  first  place  he  did 
not  see  a  single  tail-coat  on  anj'  of  these  elegant  j'oung 
men.  If  he  did  see  a  coat  of  that  cut  it  was  sure  to  be 
worn  bj'  some  old  man  of  another  class  or  some  poor 
devil,  evidently  from  the  suburbs,  or  perhaps  a  shop"- 1 
man.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  that  there  were  two 
styles  of  dress,  one  for  the  morning  another  for  the 
evening,  our  poet,  with  his  quick  perceptions  and  keen 
emotions,  saw  the  ugliness  of  his  own  apparel  and  the  > 
defects  which  made  his  coat  ridiculous,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  cut  and  eccentric  color,  and  its  front  fiaps, 
limp  with  use,  flapping  together  ;  its  buttons,  too,  were 
rubbed  at  the  edges,  and  fatally  white  lines  defined  its- 
creases.  Then  his  waistcoat  was  too  short,  and  the 
style  of  it  so  grotesquelj'  provincial  that  he  hui'riedly 
buttoned  his  coat  in  order  to  hide  it.  And  lastly,  as  a 
final  blow,  he  did  not  see  a  single  pair  of  nankeen 
trousers  except  among  the  common  people ;  well-bred 
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persons  were  all  wearing  charming  fancj'  materials  oi 
irreproachabl}-  fresh  white  ones.  Besides,  all  trousers 
were  made  with  straps  and  his  met  the  heels  of  his 
boots  with  difflcultj',  their  bottom  edges  curling  up  as 
if  from  a  violent  antipathy.  He  wore  a  white  cravat 
with  embroidered  ends,  worked  by  his  sister,  who,  hav- 
ing seen  the  dandies  of  Angoulerae  wearing  them,  had 
made  him  a  supply.  Not  only  dirt  no  oae,  except  grave 
personages,  old  financiers,  stern  magistrates,  wear  white 
cravats  in  the  morning,  but  poor  Lucien  beheld,  hurry- 
ing along  the  pavement  of  the  rue  de  Eivoli  on  the  out- 
side of  the  iron  railing,  a  grocer-bo}'  carrying  a  basket 
on  his  head,  at  whose  chin  the  poet  of  Angoulerae 
spied  two  ends  of  a  cravat  embroidered  b}'  the  hand  of 
some  adored  grisette.  At  the  sight,  Lucien  received  a 
blow  on  that  organ,  still  verj*  doubtfully  defined,  where 
our  sensibilities  harbor,  and  where,  ever  since  emotions 
have  existed,  men  lay  their  hands  when  excessive  J03' 
or  excessive  pain  overtakes  them. 

Pray  do  not  call  this  statement  puerile.  To  the  rich 
who  have  never  known  this  sort  of  suflTering  there  must 
be  something  mean  and  incredible  in  it ;  but  the  anguish 
of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  from  whatever  cause  it 
comes,  is  not  less  deserving  of  attention  than  the  crises 
which  revolutionize  the  lives  of  the  powerful  and  the 
privileged  of  .the  earth.  Besides,  is  there  not  as  much 
veal  miserj-  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Change 
the  terms  :  instead  of  a  coat  or  a  costume  more  or  less 
desirable,  call  it  the  ribbon  of  an  order,  a  distinction, 
a  title.  Those  apparently-  trifling  things  have  made 
the  miserj-  of  many  a  brilliant  existence.  These  pett}' 
matters  are  moreover,  of  enormous  importance  to  those 
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who  wish  to  appear  to  have  what  they  have  not ;  often 
they  are  their  only  means  of  possessing  such  things 
later.  Lucien  felt  a  cold  sweat  run  down  his  back  in 
thinking  that  he  would  have  to  appear  that  evening  in 
his  present  clothes  before  the  Marquise  d'Espard,  a 
relation  of  the  first  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  a 
woman  whose  house  was  frequented  by  the  illustrious 
men  of  all  careers,  —  the  choicest  in  France. 

"  I  look  like  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  nothing  better 
than  a  shop-boy,"  he  thought,  with  rage  in  his  heart  as 
he  watched  the  graceful,  elegant  young  men  of  the 
faubourg  Saint-Germain,  all  of  whom  had  a  certain  air 
which  rendered  them  alike  in  the  fineness  of  their  lines, 
the  nobilitj'  of  their  carriage  and  general  bearing,  while 
all  were  individually  diflerent  by  the  setting  in  which 
they  chose  to  present  themselves.  Each  made  the  most 
of  his  personal  advantages  by  a  certain  scenic  presenta- 
tion which  is  quite  as  well  understood  and  practised 
among  the  young  men  of  Paris  as  among  the  women. 
Lucien  derived  from  his  mother  those  precious  physical 
distinctions  which  now  met  his  eyes  ;  but  in  him  the 
gold  was  in  the  nugget  and  not  minted.  His  hair  was 
ill-cut.  Instead  of  raising  his  chin  by  a  supple  whale- 
bone stock,  he  felt  his  face  buried  in  a  villanous  shirt- 
collar  ;  the  cravat,  ofiering  no  resistance,  allowed  his 
head  to  hang.  What  woman  could  have  imagined  his 
shapely  feet  in  those  ignoble  country  boots?  What 
young  man  would  have  envied  that  graceful  figure 
hidden  by  the  blue  sack  he  had  hitherto  believed  to  be 
a  coat?  He  saw  ravishing  studs  on  dazzling  shirts,  — 
his  own  shirt  was  grimy  !  All  these  elegant  gentlemen 
were  exquisitely  gloved,  —  his  gloves  were  those  of  a 
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gendarme  '  That  youth,  twirled  a  cane  with  a  beautiful 
knob,  this  other  wore  a  shirt  with  cuffs  held  in  place  by 
tinj'  gold  buttons  !  One,  who  was  talking  to  a  woman, 
played  with  a  charming  whip,  and  the  full  plaits  of  his 
trousers,  on  which  were  little  splashes  of  mud,  also  his 
clanging  spurs  and  his  tightlj-  buttoned  overcoat  showed 
that  he  was  about  to  mount  one  of  two  horses  held  by 
a  little  tiger  no  bigger  than  his  thumb.  Another  took 
from  his  fob  a  watch  as  flat  as  a  five-franc  piece,  and 
looked  at  the  hour  like  a  man  who  was  either  awaiting  or 
had  missed  an  appointment. 

Gazing  at  all  these  charming  externals,  the  like  of 
which  Lucien  had  never  so  much  as  imagined,  be  became 
suddenljf  aware  of  the  world  of  superfluities,  and  he 
trembled  to  think  what  an  enormous  capital  was  needed 
to  play  the  part  of  a  man  in  societj'.  The  more  he 
admired  the  easy,  happy  air  of  these  young  men,  the 
more  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  awkward  air,  the  air 
of  one  who  .does  not  know  where  the  path  he  is  follow- 
ing ends  ;  who  cannot  find  the  Palais-Roj'al  when  almost 
in  it ;  and  who  when  he  asks  a  passer-bj-  to  tell  him 
where  the  Louvre  is,  receives  for  answer,  "  Whj',  this 
is  it." 

Lucien  felt  himself  parted  from  the  world  about  him 
by^  a  sort  of  gulf,  and  he  began  to  consider  how  he 
should  cross  it,  for  he  firmly  resolved  to  be  like  this 
delicate,  graceful,  refined  youth  of  Paris.  All  these 
patricians  bowed  to  women  divinelj'  dressed  and  di- 
vinely beautiful,  —  women  for  whom  Lucien  would  have 
been  hacked  in  pieces,  like  the  page  of  Countess 
Konigsmark,  as  the  price  of  a  single  kiss.  In  the 
twilight  of  his  memory  Louise   loomed  up,  compared 
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with  these  sovereigns,  as  an  old  woman.  He  met  sev- 
eral women  on  this  occasion  of  whom  the  historj'  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  one  day  speak  :  whose  mind, 
beauty,  and  love-affairs  will  not  be  less  celebrated  than 
those  of  the  queens  of  former  days.  He  saw  a  sublime 
j'oung  woman,  Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Camille  Maupin,  a  writer  of  emi- 
nence, as  distinguished  for  her  beauty  as  for  the  lofti- 
ness of  her  mind,  whose  name  was  repeated  in  a  low 
voice  by  many  persons,  men  and  women,  on  the 
promenade. 

"  Ah  !  "  thought  Lucien,  "  this  is  poesy." 
What  was  Madame  de  Bargeton  beside  that  angel, 
brilliant  with  youth  and  hope  and  promise,  smiling 
softl3',  yet  with  a  black  eye  vast  as  heaven,  burning  as 
the  sun.  She  was  laughing  and  talking  with  Madame 
Firmiani,  one  of  the  most  charming  women  in  Paris. 
A  voice  cried  in  Lucien's  soul :  "  Intellect  is  the  lever 
with  which  to  move  the  world  ; "  but  another  voice 
cried  as  loudly,  that  the  fulcrum  of  intellect  was 
money. 

He  would  not  stay  amid  his  ruins,  on  the  stage  of  his 
defeat,  and  he  turned  to  the  Palais-Eoyal,  after  asking 
his  way,  for  he  did  not  yet  know  the  topograph}'  of 
the  neighborhood.  Once  there  he  went  to  Very's  and 
ordered,  by  way  of  initiation  into  the  pleasures  of  Paris, 
a  dinner  which  consoled  his  despair.  A  bottle  of  Bor- 
deaux, Ostend  oysters,  a  fish,  a  partridge,  and  some 
macaroni,  with  fruit,  formed  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his 
desires.  As  he  regaled  himself  on  this  innocent  de- 
bauch he  thought  of  how  he  could  show  his  mind 
before  the  Marquise  d'Espard  that  evening,  and  redeem 
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the  meanness  of  his  clothes  bj'  a  displaj'  of  his  intel- 
lectual wealth.  From  this  dream  he  was  awakened  by 
the  total  of  his  bill,  which  took  from  him  fifty  francs, 
a  sum  on  which  he  had  intended  to  live  for  some  time. 
The  dinner  cost  him  exactl3'  the  price  of  one  month's 
existence  in  AngoulSme.  Consequently,'  he  closed  the 
door  of  Very's  palace  respectfull3',  reflecting  that  he 
might  never  enter  it  again. 

"Eve  was  right,"  he  said,  thinking  of  his  sister  as 
he  made  his  waj-  back  to  the  hotel  to  get  more  monej', 
"Paris  prices  are  not  those  of  I'Houmeau." 

As  lie  went  along  he  looked  with  admiration  into  the 
tailors'  shops,  remembering  the  well-dressed  joung  men 
he  had  seen  that  day. 

"  No  !  "  he  cried  suddenly,  "  I  won't  go  to  Madame 
d'Espard's  in  such  clothes  as  these."' 

He  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  deer  to  the  hotel  du  Gail- 
lard-Bois,  rushed  to  his  room,  took  three  hundred  francs, 
and  returned  to  the  Palai&-Eo3al,  resolved  to  reclothe 
himself  from  head  to  foot.  He  had  passed  boot-makers, 
linen-shops,  hair-dressers,  as  well  as  tailors  ;  in  fact,  his 
future  elegance  was  scattered  through  a  dozen  shops. 
The  first  tailor  whose  place  he  entered  made  him  trj' 
on  as  many  coats  as  he  would,  persuading  him  that  thej- 
were  all  of  the  very  last  fashion.  Lucien  issued  from 
the  shop  in  possession  of  a  green  coat,  white  trousers, 
and  a  fancy  waistcoat,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
francs.  He  soon  found  a  pair  of  boots,  equally  ele- 
gant, which  fitted  him  exactly  ;  and  finally,  after  buy- 
ing all  that  he  felt  was  absolutely  necessar3',  he  ordered 
a  hairdresser  to  come  to  his  hotel,  where  bis  various 
purchases  were  to  be  sent  at  once. 
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At  seven  o'clock  lie  got  into  a  hackney-coach  to  be 
driven  to  the  opera,  frizzed  and  curled  like  a  little  Saint- 
John  in  a  procession,  well  waistcoated,  well  cravatted, 
but  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  the  sort  of  sheath  into 
which  he  had  put  himself  for  the  first  time. 
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II. 

■THE    GREAT   MAx's    ENTRANCE    INTO    THE    GREAT   WORLD. 

When  Lucien  reached  the  Opera-house,  be  followed 
Madame  de  Bargeton's  instructions,  and  asked  for  the 
box  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber.  At  sight  of 
a  man  whose  spick  and  span  elegance  made  him  look 
like  a  waiter  at  a  wedding,  the  box-keeper  requested 
him  to  show  his  ticket. 

' '  I  have  none." 

"  Then  you  cannot  enter,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"  But  I  belong  to  Madame  d'Espard's  party." 

"We  know  nothing  of  that,"  said  the  box-keeper, 
exchanging  an  imperceptible  smile  with  his  colleagues. 

Just  then  a  carriage  drew  up  under  the  peristyle.  A 
chasseur,  whom  Lucien  did  not  recognize,  let  down  the 
steps  of  a  coupe,  from  which  two  women  in  evening 
dress  descended.  Lucien,  who  did  not  wish  to  receive 
an  insolent  request  from  the  box-keeper  to  stand  aside, 
made  way  for  the  two  ladies. 

"  That  lady  is  the  Marquise  d'Espard  whom  you  pre- 
tended to  know,"  said  the  box-keeper,  sarcastically. 

Lucien  was  dumfounded,  all  the  more  because  Madame 
de  Bargeton  seemed  not  to  recognize  him  in  his  new 
plumage.  But  when  he  approached  her  she  smiled  and 
said  :  — 

"This  is  fortunate  ;  come." 
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The  men  in  the  box-office  were  sobered.  Lucieu  fol- 
lowed Madame  de  Bargeton,  who,  as  she  went  up  the 
broad  staircase  of  the  Opera-house,  presented  her 
Eubempre  to  Madame  d'Espard.  The  box  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Bedchamber  is  the  one  that  stands  pro- 
jected at  the  lower  end  of  the  auditorium  ;  the  occupants 
can  see  all,  and  every  one  present  can  see  them.  Lucien 
placed  himself  in  a  chair  behind  Madame  de  Bargeton, 
glad  to  remain  in  the  shade. 

"  Monsieur  de  Rubempre,"  said  the  marquise  in  a 
flattering  tone  of  voice,  "  you  have  come  to  the  Opera- 
house  for  the  first  time,  and  jou  ought  to  have  a  full 
view  of  it.  Take  this  seat ;  place  yourself  in  front ;  my 
cousin  and  I  will  permit  it." 

Lucien  obeyed  ;  the  first  act  was  just  concluding. 

"  You  have  emplo3'ed  your  time  well,"  said  Louise, 
in  a  low  voice,  in  her  surprise  at  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  Lucien's  appearance. 

Louise  herself  was  not  changed.  The  JLixtaposition 
of  a  woman  in  the  height  of  the  fashion  like  Madame 
d'Espard  was  so  great  an  injury  to  her,  the  brilliant 
Parisian  was  such  a  foil  to  the  imperfections  of  the  pro- 
vincial beauty,  that  Lucien,  doubly  enlightened  b}'  the 
brilliant  world  before  him  and  bj-  the  elegant  creature 
beside  him,  saw,  alas  !  in  poor  Louise  the  real  woman, 
the  woman  such  as  the  Parisians  saw  her,  —  tall,  thin, 
pimpled,  faded,  angular,  stiff,  affected,  pretentious, 
provincial  in  speech,  and,  above  all,  ill-dressed.  The 
folds  of  an  old  Parisian  gown  will  still  show  taste ;  it 
can  be  understood  and  imagined  as  it  once  was  ;  but  an 
old  provincial  gown  is  inexplicable,  laughable.  The  dress 
and  the  woman  were  equally  devoid  of  grace  or  fresh- 
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ness  ;  the  velvet  was  as  dappled  and  spotted  as  the 
complexion.  Lucien,  ashamed  of  having  loved  this  bag 
of  bones,  reflected  that  he  could  take  advantage  of  her 
next  sermon  on  virtue  to  leave  her. 

His  excellent  sight  enabled  him  to  see  all  the  opera- 
glasses  turned  to  this,  the  most  fashionable  and  aristo- 
cratic box  in  the  house.  The  elegant  women  present 
were  all  examining  Madame  de  Bargeton,  and  smiling 
to  one  another  as  the}-  did  so.  If  Madame  d'Espaid 
observed  these  gestures  and  feminine  smiles  and  knew 
their  cause,  she  was  quite  indifferent  to  them.  In  the  first 
place,  she  was  well  aware  that  everj-  one  would  know  her 
companion  to  be  a  poor  relation  from  the  provinces,  a 
class  of  persons  with  whom  every  Parisian  family  is 
afflicted.  Besides,  when  her  cousin  had  expressed  some 
fears  as  to  her  dress,  she  had  reassured  her  cordially  ;  per- 
ceiving that  Madame  de  Bargeton,  once  properly'  dressed, 
would  fulfil  all  the  other  requirements  of  manner  and 
conduct.  Louise  might  be  wanting  iu  the  ways  of  the 
world,  but  she  possessed  the  native  dignity  of  a  woman 
of  rank,  and  that  nameless  something  which  is  called 
race.  The  following  Mondaj'  she  would  take  her  revenge 
and  show  them  Madame  de  Bargeton  in  another  light. 
Moreover,  after  societj^  had  learned  that  this  woman  was 
her  cousin,  the  marquise  knew  it  would  suspend  its  satire, 
and  wait  for  further  examination  to  judge  of  her. 

Lucien  had  no  conception  of  the  change  that  could 
be  wrought  in  Madame  de  Bargeton's  appearance  bj-  a 
scarf  wound  round  her  throat,  a  prettj'  gown,  an  ele- 
gant head-dress,  and  the  advice  of  Madame  d'Espard  ; 
who  had,  for  instance,  as  they  went  up  the  stairway, 
told  her  cousin  not  to  carry  her  handkerchief  displayed 
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in  her  hand.  Good  or  bad  taste  is  shown  by  a  thou- 
sand little  trifles  of  that  kind,  which  a  clever  woman 
instantly  learns,  and  many  women  never  comprehend. 
Madame  de  Bargeton,  already  very  willing  to  learn, 
had  even  more  intelligence  than  she  needed  to  perceive 
her  mistakes.  Madame  d'Espard,  sure  that  such  a  pupil 
would  do  her  honor,  did  not  hold  back  from  advising 
her.  Between  tlie  two  women  a  compact  was  at  once 
formed  and  cemented  hy  their  mutual  interests.  Ma- 
dame de  Bargeton  felt  a  sudden  worship  for  the  idol  of 
tiie  da}-,  whose  manners,  wit,  and  surroundings  had  se- 
duced, dazzled,  and  fascinated  her.  She  recognized  in 
jMadarae  d'P^spard  the  occult  power  of  an  ambitious 
grande  dame,  and  soon  told  herself  that  her  best 
means  of  success  lay  in  becoming  the  satellite  of  such  a 
planet ;  she  therefore  unreservedh'  admired  her.  The 
marquise  was  alive  to  this  ingenuous  adoration  ;  she 
was  interested  in  a  cousin  wlio  seemed  to  her  depend- 
ent and  poor ;  she  liked  to  have  a  pnpil  to  train,  and 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  turn  Madame  de  Bargeton 
into  a  lad3'-companion,  a  slave  who  would  sing  her 
praises,  —  a  treasure  as  rare  among  Parisian  women 
as  a  devoted  critic  is  in  the  literar}-  tribe. 

However,  the  stir  of  curiosity  became  so  visible  that 
the  new  importation  could  not  fail  to  perceive  it ;  and 
Madame  d'Espard  politely  endeavored  to  turn  her  off 
the  scent  of  its  real  meaning. 

"If  we  have  an}'  visitors,"  she  said,  "  we  shall  per- 
haps find  out  to  what  we  owe  the  honor  of  the  notice 
those  ladies  are  bestowing  upon  us." 

"  I  suspect  that  my  old  gown  and  mj'  provincial  face 
amuse  them,"  said  Madame  de  Bargeton,  laughing. 
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"No,  it  is  not  j'ou  ;  it  is  soruetliiiig  I  cannot  quite 
make  out,"  replied  Madame  d'Espard,  looking  directly 
at  the  poet  for  the  first  time,  and  seeming  to  think  him 
singularly  dressed. 

"  There  's  Monsieur  du  Ch§,lctet,''  said  Lucien,  at  this 
instant  raising  his  finger  and  pointing  to  the  box  (that 
of  Madame  de  Serizy)  where  the  old  beau,  much  reju- 
venated, was  sitting. 

Madame  de  Bargeton  bit  her  lips  with  vexation  at 
Lucien's  gesture,  and  the  marquise  did  not  restrain  a 
look  and  smile  of  astonishment  which  said  so  disdain- 
fuUj' :  "Where  does  this  J'oung  man  come  from?" 
that  Louise  was  humiliated  in  her  love,  —  the  most  gall- 
ing of  all  sensations  to  a  Frenchwoman,  and  one  she 
never  forgives  a  lover  for  having  caused  her.  In  this 
social  world  where  little  things  are  made  of  such  impor- 
tance, a  gesture,  a  word  ma}-  destroj-  a  man.  The  prin- 
cipal merit  of  fine  rnanners  and  the  tone  of  good  society 
is  that  it  offers  an  harmonious  whole  in  which  all  things 
are  well-blended  and  nothing  salient  shocks.  Even 
those  who,  either  from  ignorance  or  from  some  impulse 
of  thought,  do  not  observe  the  laws  of  the  science  of 
society,  will  nevertheless  understand  that  in  this  har- 
monious whole  a  single  discord  is,  as  it  is  in  music,  a 
complete  negation  of  the  science  itself,  in  which  all  the 
conditions  ought  to  be  observed  to  the  smallest  particu- 
lar under  pain  of  its  ceasing  to  exist. 

"Who  is  that  gentleman?"  asked  the  marquise. 
"Do  j'ou  alread}'  know  Madame  de  Serizj-?" 

"Ah!  is  that  lady  the  famous  Madame  de  Serizy 
who  has  had  soman}'  adventures  and  is  received  everj-- 
where  in  spite  of  them  ?  " 
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"An  unheard-of  thing,  my  dear,"  replied  the  mar- 
quise;"  explicable  perhaps,  but  unexplained.  The 
most  important  men  are  friends  of  hers  ;  wh}-?  no  one 
has  ever  solved  the  mystery.  Is  that  gentleman  who 
is  with  her  now  the  lion  of  AngoulSme  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron  du  Ch§,telet,"  said  Louise,  who 
gave  him  in  Paris,  out  of  vanity,  the  title  she  denied 
him  in  Angouleme,  "  is  a  man  who  makes  people  talk- 
about  him.  He  is  a  friend  and  companion  of  General 
de  Montriveau." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  marquise,  "  I  never  hear  that  name 
without  thinking  of  the  poor  Duchesse  de  Langeais, 
who  disappeared  like  a  shooting-star.  There,"  she  went 
on,  indicating  another  box,  "  are  Monsieur  de  Rastignac 
and  Madame  de  Nucingen,  wife  of  a  banker,  a  business 
man,  a  second-hand  dealer  on  a  large  scale  ;  a  man  who 
has  iioisted  himself  into  society  bj'  his  money,  and  who 
is  said  to  be  little  scrupulous  in  his  ways  of  increasing 
it.  He  takes  a  world  of  pains  to  make  people  believe 
in  his  devotion  to  the  Bourbons ;  he  has  made  several 
attempts  to  be  received  b}'  me.  In  taking  Madame  de 
Langeais'  opera-box  his  wife  expected  to  acquire  the 
poor  duchess's  grace  and  wit  and  vogue,  —  the  fable  of 
the  jay  in  the  peacock's  feathers  !  " 

"  How  can  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Rastignac, 
whom  we  know  to  have  only  three  thousand  francs  a 
year,  support  their  son  in  Paris  ?  "  remarked  Lucien  to 
Madame  de  Bargeton,  surprised  at  the  elegance  and 
luxury  exhibited  in  the  j'oung  man's  dress. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  3-0U  have  just  come  from  An- 
gouleme," said  the  marquise,  sarcastically,  without 
lowering  her  opera-glass. 
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Lucien  did  not  understand  her ;  he  was  entirelj'  ab- 
sorbed in  gazing  at  the  different  boxes,  where  he  felt 
that  opinions  were  being  formed  on  Madame  de  Barge- 
ton,  and  saw  the  curiosit}'  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
object. 

On  the  other  hand,  Louise  was  singularlj-  mortified  at 
the  little  notice  tlie  marquise  took  of  Lucien's  beaut}-. 
"He  cannot  be  as  handsome  as  I  thought  him,"  she 
said  to  herself.  After  that,  it  v,-as  but  a  step  to  think 
him  less  brilliant. 

The  curtain  was  now  down.  Du  Chatelet  had  gone 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duchesse  de  Carigliano,  whose  box 
adjoined  that  of  Madame  d'Espard,  and  he  now  bowed 
to  Madame  de  Bargeton,  who  replied  by  an  inclination 
of  her  head.  A  woman  of  the,  world  sees  everj'thing, 
and  the  marquise  noticed  the  elegance  and  style  of  du 
Chatelet's  clothes.  Just  then  four  gentlemen  came  into 
Madame  d'Espard's  box,  one  after  the  other ;  all  four 
were  celebrities  in  the  gay  world  of  Paris. 

The  first  was  Monsieur  de  Marsay,  a  man  famous  for 
the  passions  he  had  inspired,  and  persouallj'  remarka- 
ble for  a  species  of  girlish  beaut}',  a  soft,  effeminate 
beauty,  counteracted  however,  by  a  fixed,  calm,  clear, 
and  rigid  glance  like  that  of  a  tiger  ;  he  was  loved,  but 
he  terrified  those  who  loved  him.  Lucien  also  was 
handsome  ;  his  glance  was  soft,  but  his  eyes  were  so 
blue  and  limpid  that  he  seemed  to  lack  the  force  and 
power  by  which  so  man}'  women  are  attracted.  More- 
over, nothing  as  yet  had  brought  the  poet  into  notice 
and  given  him  confidence,  whereas  de  Marsay  had  a 
vigor  of  mind,  a  consciousness  of  pleasing,  a  style  of 
dress   appropriate  to   his  character  which  crushed   all 
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rivals  who  approached  him.  Imagine  what  Lucien, 
stiff  and  starched  in  his  new  clothes,  was  in  such  a 
presence !  De  Marsay  had  conquered  the  right  to  saj' 
impertinent  things  by  the  wit  and  grace  of  manner  with 
which  he  accompanied  them.  The  greeting  accorded  to 
him  by  the  marquise  instantly  revealed  to  Madame  de 
Bai'geton  his  importance. 

The  second  visitor  was  a  Vandenesse,  —  the  one  who 
had  caused  the  scandal  about  Lady  Dudley ;  a  young 
man  of  gentle  manners,  modest  and  intelligent,  whose 
success  in  the  world  was  through  the  opposite  qualities 
to  those  on  which  de  Marsay  relied ;  he  had  been 
warmly  introduced  to  Madame  d'Espard  by  her  cousin 
Madame  de  Mortsauf.  The  third  was  General  de 
Montriveau,  the  cause  of  the  flight  and  death  of  the 
Diichesse  de  Langeais.  The  fourth  was  Monsieur  de 
Canalis,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  the  daj',  —  a 
young  man  still  m  the  dawn  of  fame,  and  who,  prouder 
of  being  a  nobleman  than  a  poet,  was  pretending  to 
"pay  attentions"  to  Madame  d'Espard,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  passion  for  her  aunt  the  Duchesse  de 
Chaulieu.  In  spite  of  his  many  affected  graces,  the 
vast  ambition  which  cast  him  later  into  the  whirlpool  of 
politics  was  already  discernible.  His  beauty,  almost 
finical,  and  his  caressing  manners  scarcely  disguised 
even  now  the  profound  egotism  of  his  nature  and  the 
perpetual  scheming  for  a  position  that  was  still  prob- 
lematical ;  but  the  choice  he  had  made  of  Madame  de 
Chaulieu,  a  woman  over  forty  years  of  age,  had  lately 
earned  for  him  certain  court  benefits,  the  approval  of 
the  faubourg  Saint-Germain,  and  the  abuse  of  the  lib- 
eral party,  who  called  him  the  "  poet  of  the  sacristy." 

3 
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Studying  the  four  young  men,  Madame  de  Bargeton 
understood  the  indifference  that  the  marquise  had  shown 
for  Lucien.  After  the  conversation  began,  and  each  of 
these  clever,  acute  minds  was  revealed  by  remarks 
which  had  more  sense  and  more  depth  than  Louise  had 
heard  in  a  month  in  the  provinces,  and,  above  all,  after 
the  great  poet  had  uttered  a  few  thrilling  words  (sig- 
nificant of  the  materialism  of  the  da3'  gilded  hy  poesj-), 
Louise  understood  du  Chatelet's  warning  of  the  previous 
evening.  Lucien  was  henceforth  nothing.  Every  one 
regarded  the  poor  unknown  3'oung  fellow  with  such 
cruel  indifference,  he  seemed  to  be  there  in  their  midst 
so  like  a  stranger  who  did  not  know  their  language, 
that  after  a  while  the  marquise  took  pitj-  on  him. 

"  Allow  me,"  she  said  to  Canalis,  "  to  present  to 
3'ou  Monsieur  de  Rubempre.  Your  position  in  the 
literar}-  world  is  so  high  that  I  am  sure  you  will  wel- 
come an  aspirant.  Monsieur  de  Rubempre  has  just 
arrived  from  Angouleme  ;  he  needs  your  introduction  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  bring  genius  to  light.  He 
has  as  j-et  no  enemies  who  can  make  his  fortune  bj' 
attacking  him.  It  would  certainly  be  a  verj-  original 
thing  to  enable  him  to  obtain  through  friendship  that 
which  the  rest  of  j'ou  obtain  through  jealousy." 

The  four  young  men  all  looked  at  Lucien  while  the 
marquise  spoke.  Though  de  Marsaj'  was  less  than  six 
feet  from  him,  he  took  up  his  eyeglass  to  look  him 
over,  then  his  glances  went  from  Lucien  to  Madame 
de  Bargeton,  and  from  Madame  de  Bargeton  back  to, 
Lucien,  uniting  them  in  one  sarcastic  look  which  mor- 
tified them  cruelly ;  he  examined  them  as  though  they 
were  curious    animals,   then   he   smiled.     That   smile 
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Was  like  the  thrust  of  a  daggei'  to  the  great  man  of 
the  provinces.  Felix  cle  Vandenesse  seemed  more 
charitable,  and  Armand  de  Montriveau  gave  Lucien  a 
look  which  sounded  him  to  the  core. 

"Madame,"  said  Monsieur  de  Can  alls,  bowing,  "I 
will  obey  you,  in  spite  of  the  personal  interests  which 
prompt  us  not  -to  do  services  to  rivals,  —  but  you 
accustom  us  to  miracles." 

"  Then  do  me  the  favor  to  dine  with  me  on  Mon- 
day next  and  meet  Monsieur  de  Rubempre  ;  j'ou  can 
talk  at  j'our  ease  about  literarj'  affairs  ;  and  I  will  try 
to  catch  a  few  of  the  tyrants  of  literature  and  the  noted 
persons  who  patronize  them,  —  the  author  of  '  Ourika,' 
for  instance,  and  some  of  the  young  poets  witl)  right 
opinions." 

"  Madame  la  marquise,"  said  de  Marsa}-,  "  if  you 
favor  Monsieur  de  Eubempr^  for  his  intellect,  I  shall  do 
so  for  his  beauty ;  I  will  give  him  such  advice  as  will 
make  him  the  happiest  dandy  in  Paris.  After  that  he 
can  be  a  poet  if  he  likes." 

Madame  de  Bargeton  thanked  her  cousin  by  a  look 
full  of  gratitude. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  jealous  of  men  of  intel- 
lect," said  Montriveau  to  de  Marsaj'.  "Happiness 
kills  poets,  you  know.'' 

"Is  that  why  Monsieur  de  Canalis  is  proposing  to 
be  married?"  said  de  Marsa}',  wishing  to  see  how 
Madame  d'Espard  would  receive  the  idea. 

Canalis  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  Madame  d'  Espard, 
Madame  de  Chaulieu's  niece,  began  to  laugh. 

Lucien,  who  felt  in  his  new  clothes  like  one  of  the 
Egyptian  hermse,  was  ashamed  of  having  nothing  to 
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reply.  At  last,  however,  he  managed  to  sa}-  to  Madame 
cVEspard  in  his  tender  voice :  "  Your  goodness,  ma- 
dame,  will  oblige  me  to  succfed."' 

Du  Chatelot  entered  the  box  at  this  moment,  snatch- 
ing his  opportunity-  to  make  his  friend  Montriveau,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Paris,  present  him  to  the  marquise. 
He  bowed  to  Madame  de  Bargeton,  and  begged 
Madame  d'Espard  to  pardon  the  liberty  he  had  taken 
in  invading  her  box  ;  he  had  been  so  long  separated 
from  his  comrade  Montriveau,  —  the\-  had  not  seen 
each  other  since  thej'  parted  in  the  desert. 

"  To  part  in  the  desert,  and  meet  at  the  opera  !  "  said 
Lucien. 

"  Trulj'  theatrical,"  said  Canalis. 

Montriveau  at  once  presented  the  Baron  du  Chatelet 
to  the  marquise,  who  granted  the  former  secretary  of 
the  Imperial  princess  a  reception  that  was  all  the  more 
cordial  parth"  because  she  had  seen  him  well  received 
in  three  boxes  (Madame  de  Seriz}-  especialh'  receiving 
onl}'  those  who  were  properly  admitted),  and  also  be- 
cause he  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  Montriveau's 
companions.  This  last  claim  was  evidently  so  strong 
that  Madame  de  Bargeton  observed  in  the  tone  and 
looks  and  manners  of  the  four  gentlemen  that  thej' 
admitted  du  Chatelet  as  one  of  themselves  without 
discussion.  The  dictatorial  bearing  of  du  Chatelet  in 
the  provinces  was  thus  explained  to  her. 

Presently  the  Baron  seemed  to  see  Lucien  for  the 
first  time,  and  he  made  him  one  of  those  chilling  little 
bows  by  which  one  man  slights  another  and  indicates  to 
men  of  the  world  the  inferior  position  that  he  holds  in 
society.     The  bow  was  accompanied  hy  a  look  which 
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seemed  to  saj',  "How  did  he  get  here?"  The  look 
was  understood,  for  de  Marsaj'  leaned  over  to  Moutri- 
veau  and  said  in  his  ear,  but  loud  enough  for  the  baron 
to  hear  him:  "Ask  him  who  that  singular  young  man 
is  ;  he  looks  like  the  la}-  figure  in  a  tailor's  window." 

Du  Chatelet  spoke  for  a  moment  in  a  low  voice  with 
his  friend  Montriveau,  as  if  renewing  acquaintance,  but 
really,  no  doubt,  he  was  cutting  his  j'oung  rival  to 
pieces. 

Surprised  by  the  readiness  of  mind  and  the  brilliant 
cleverness  with  which  these  men  answered  each  other, 
Lucien  was  bewildered  by  the  wit  and  epigram,  and, 
especially,  the  facile  flow  of  their  talk  and  their  ease 
of  manner.  The  luxury  of  clothes  and  surroundings 
which  had  so  confounded  him  in  the  morning,  he  now 
found  in  ideas  and  in  words.  He  asked  himself  by  what 
mysterious  faculty  these  men  could  find  at  will  such 
piquant  reflections  and  repartees,  which  he  knew  that  he 
himself  could  not  have  imagined  without  long  medi- 
tation. Besides,  these  five  men  of  the  world  were  per- 
fectly at  their  ease,  not  only  in  their  talk,  but  also  in 
their  clothes ;  they  seemed  to  wear  nothing  new  and 
nothing  old  ;  there  was  nothing  resplendent  about  them, 
and  j'et  they  attracted  the  eye.  Their  luxury  to-day 
was  that  of  yesterday  and  would  be  that  of  to-morrow. 
Lucien  became  suddenly  aware  that  he  looked  like  a 
man  who  was  handsomely  dressed  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  de  Marsay  to  Felix  de 
Vandenesse,  "that  little  de  Eastignac  is  flying  himself 
like  a  kite  !  there  he  is  with  the  Marquise  de  Listom^re  ; 
he 's  making  progress !    I  wonder  why  he  keeps  his 
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opera-glass  on  us,  —  possibly  he  knows  monsieur  ?'' 
added  the  dandy,  addressing  Lucien,  but  -without  look- 
ing at  him. 

"  It  would  be  strange,''  remarked  Madame  de  Barge- 
ton,  "  if  the  name  of  a  man  we  are  all  proud  of  in  his 
native  town  had  not  reached  him ;  his  sister  lately 
heard  Monsieur  de  Rubempr^  read  some  fine  verses  at 
my  house." 

Felix  de  Vandenesse  and  de  Marsay  now  took  leave 
of  Madame  d'Espard  and  made  their  vray  to  Madame 
de  Listomere,  a  sister  of  Felix.  The  second  act  was 
beginning,  and  Madame  d'Espard,  her  cousin,  and  Lucien 
were  presently  left  alone,  —  some  of  the  visitors  depart- 
ing to  explain  Madame  de  Bargeton  to  the  women  who 
were  puzzled  by  her  presence ;  others  to  tell  of  the  arrival 
of  a  poet  and  to  laugh  at  his  clothes.  Canalis  returned 
to  the  Duchesse  de  Chaulieu,  and  did  not  leave  her  box 
again.  Lucien  was  thankful  for  the  dispersion  caused 
by  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

All  Madame  de  Bargeton's  fears  concerning  Lucien 
were  increased  by  the  attention  her  cousin  had  bestowed 
on  the  Baron  du  Chatelet,  which  was  totally  different 
from  the  protecting  politeness  she  had  showed  to  Lucien. 
During  the  second  act  Madame  de  Listomere's  box 
continued  full  of  visitors,  who  seemed  to  be  excited 
by  some  conversation  relating  to  Madame  de  Bargeton 
and  Lucien.  Eugene  de  Rastignac  was  evidently  the 
wit  of  the  party ;  he  gave  the  cue  to  that  Parisian 
laughter  which,  daily  seeking  pastures  new,  hurries  to 
exhaust  the  present  subject  and  to  leave  it,  old  and 
worn-out,  for  another.  Madame  d'Espard  herself  be- 
came uneasy ;  but  knowing  that  spite  does  not  long 
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leave  those  it  wounds  in  ignorance  of  its  malice,  she 
awaited  the  end  of  the  act. 

When  feelings  undergo  a  revulsion,  as  was  now  the 
case  with  Luoien,  and  also  -yvith  Madame  de  Bargeton, 
very  strange  things  can  happen  in  a  short  space  of  time  ; 
moral  revolutions  are  produced  by  laws  which  work 
rapidly. .  Louise  had  constantly  in  her  memory  the  wise 
and  politic  words  which  du  Chatelet  had  said  to  her 
about  Lucien  as  the\'  drove  home  from  the  Vaudeville. 
Every  sentence  was  a  prophecy,  and  Lucien  seemed  bent 
on  fulfilling  them  all.  In  losing  his  illusions  about  JNla- 
dame  de  Bargeton,  as  Madame  de  Bargeton  had  lost 
hers  about  him,  the  poor  lad,  whose  fate  was  sometfring 
like  that  of  Jean- Jacques  Eousseau,  imitated  the  latter 
in  so  far  as.  being  fascinated  by  Madame  d'Espard  and 
falling  in  love  with  her  on  the  spot. 

Young  men,  or  men  who  remember  the  emotions  of 
their  youth,  will  know  that  this  passion  was  extremely 
probable  and  natural.  The  charming  little  manners, 
the  choice  language,  the  delicate  tones  of  the  voice  of 
this  graceful  woman,  so  high  in  station  and  so  envied, 
affected  the  poet  as  Madame  de  Bargeton  had  affected 
him  in  AngoulSme.  The  mobility  of  his  character 
prompted  him  to  desire  her  powerful  influence,  —  could 
he  but  win  her,  it  was  his  !  he  had  succeeded  in  Angou- 
leme  with  another  woman,  whj-  not  here  ?  Involuntaril3', 
and  in  spite  of  the  magic  of  the  opera,  novel  as  it  was 
to  him,  his  e3-es,  attracted  by  this  magnificent  Cehmfene, 
turned  to  her  constantly ;  the  more  he  looked  at  her, 
the  more  he  longed  to  look. 

Madame  de  Bargeton  intercepted  one  of  these  spark- 
ling glances.     She  began  to  observe  Lucien,  and  soon 
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saw  that  he  was  more  intent  upon  the  marquise  than 
upon  the  play.  She  would  willingl3'  have  resigned  her- 
self to  be  deserted  for  the  fiftj-  daughters  of  Danaus ; 
but  no  sooner  had  a  glance,  more  ambitious,  ardent, 
and  significant  than  the  rest,  explained  to  her  what 
was  passing  in  Lucien's  mind,  than  she  became  jealous, 
though  less  for  the  future  than  for  the  past. 

' '  He  never  looked  at  me  like  that !  "  she  thought. 
"  Good  God  !  Chatelet  was  right." 

She  saw  the  blunder  of  her  love.  "\'\  hen  a  woman 
comes  to  repent  of  her  weakness,  she  passes,  as  it  were, 
a  sponge  over  her  life  and  effaces  everything.  Never- 
thelsss,  tliough  every  movementof  Lucien  angered  her, 
she  continued  calm. 

De  Marsa3'  returned  between'  the  acts  accompanied 
by  Monsieur  de  Listomere,  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
the  haughty  marquise  that  the  over-dressed  3onth  she 
had  admitted  to  her  bos  was  no  more  named  de  Ru- 
bempre  than  a  Jew  was  possessed  of  a  Christian  name  ; 
Lucien,  they  told  her,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary 
named  Chardon.  Monsieur  de  Rastignac,  who  was 
well-informed  about  Angouleme,  had  been,  thej'  said, 
amusing  two  boxes  already  at  the  expense  of  the 
mumm^'  whom  Madame  d'Espard  called  lier  cousin,  and 
the  precaution  that  lady  took  to  have  an  apothecary  in 
her  train.  To  this  de  Marsaj'  added  a  number  of 
Parisian  witticisms,  forgotten  as  soon  as  said,  behind 
which,  however,  lurked  du  Chatelet,  the  actual  worker 
of  this  Carthaginian  treaeherj-. 

"  M3-  dear,"  said  Madame  d'Espard  to  Madame  de 
Bargeton,  behind  her  fan,  "do  pray  tell  me  if  your 
protege  is  reall3'  Monsieur  de  Rubempre.  " 
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"  He  has  taken  his  mother's  name  !  "  said  Louise, 
embarrassed. 

"  But  what  was  his  father's  name?" 

"Chardoii.!  " 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"  He  was  a  chemist !  " 

"I  felt  certain,  my  dear  cousin,  that  those  people 
could  not  be  laughing  at  you,  a  lady  whom  I  accept. 
But  I  must  say  I  do  not  care  to  have  jokes  made  about 
my  acquaintance  with  the  son  of  an  apothecarj-.  If 
you  are  willing,  let  us  leave  the  theatre  together 
immediately." 

Madame  d'Espard's  look  and  manner  became  at  once 
supercilious,  though  Lucien  could  not  imagine  in  what 
wajr  he  had  caused  so  great  a  change  of  countenance. 
He  first  thought  that  his  waistcoat  was  in  bad  taste 
(which  was  true),  that  the  fashion  of  his  coat  was  ex- 
aggerated (which  was  also  true),  and  he  determined  to  go 
the  next  day  to  the  most  celebrated  tailor  in  Paris  and 
obtain  the  proper  clothes  in  which  he  might,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Mondaj',  rival  the  men  he  was  to  meet  at  Madame 
d'Espard's  dinner.  Lost  in  reflection,  he  sat  during  the 
third  act  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  stage.  While  ap- 
parently looking  at  the  splendid  show  before  him,  he 
was  giving  himself  up  to  his  dream  about  Madame 
d'Espard.  The  sudden  coldness  of  her  manner  was  a 
violent  rebuff  to  the  intellectual  ardor  with  which  he 
plunged  into  this  new  emotion,  careless  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  perceived  and  resolving  to  vanquish  them. 
He  came  out  of  his  meditation  at  last  to  look  again  at 
his  new  idol,  but,  on  turning  his  head,  he  saw  that  he 
was  alone ;  he  heard  a  slight  noise,  the  door  was  clos- 
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ing;  Sladaine  d'Espard  had  carried  oflf  her  cousin. 
Lueieu  was  amazed  to  the  last  degree  at  this  abrupt 
desertion-;  but  he  did  not  think  long  about  it,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  utterl.y  inexplicable. 

When  the  two  women  were  in  their  carriage  and  it 
was  rolling  along  the  rue  de  Richelieu  towards  the  fau- 
bourg Saint  Honore  the  marquise  said  in  a  tone  of  re- 
pressed anger : — 

' '  My  dear  friend,  what  are  3'ou  thinking  of  ?  Vrsxy 
wait  till  the  son  of  an  apothecary  is  reallj'  famous  be- 
fore j'ou  take  him  up.  The  Duchesse  de  Chaulieu  does 
not  j-et  acknowledge  Canalis ;  though  he  is  already 
celebrated,  and  a  gentleman  too.  That  j'outh  is  neither 
30ur  son  nor  your  lover  —  at  least  I  suppose  so?  "  said 
the  haughty  woman,  casting  a  sharp  inquisitive  look  at 
her  cousin. 

"How  lucky  for  me  that  I  kept  him  at  a  distance 
and  granted  nothing,"  thought  Madame  de  Bargeton. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  marquise,  who  took  the  expres- 
sion of  her  cousin's  eves  for  an  answer,  "let  him  go 
now,  I  entreat  j-ou.  To  dare  to  assume  an  illustrious 
name  !  —  why  that 's  an  audacity  society  ought  to  pun- 
ish. Of  course  I  admit  it  is  his  mother's  name ;  but 
pray  reflect,  my  dear,  that  the  king  alone  has  the  right 
to  confer,  by  letters-patent,  the  name  of  the  family  of 
Eubempre  on  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the  house.  If' 
she  made  a  mesalliance,  the  favor  would  be  immense, 
and  it  would  require  a  fortune,  the  rendering  of  great 
services,  and  ver3'  high  influence  to  obtain  it.  Those 
absurdlj'  fine  clothes  he  is  wearing  prove  that  he  is 
neither  rich  nor  a  gentleman  ;  his  face  is  handsome, 
but  he  strikes  me  as  very  dull ;  he  does  not  know  how 
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to  carry  himself,  nor  how  to  talk  ;  in  short,  he  has  never 
had  anj'  social  education.  How  came  j-ou  ever  to  take 
him  up  ?  " 

Madame  de  Bargeton,  who  now  rejected  and  de- 
nied Lucien  as  Lucieu  had  already'  rejected  and  denied 
her  in  liis  own  mind,  was  terribly'  alarmed  lest  her 
cousin  should  find  out  the  truth  of  her  journey  from 
Angouleme. 

"  Dear  cousin,"  she  sajd.  "  I  am  in  despair  at  hav- 
ing compromised  you." 

"  I  cannot  be  compromised,"  said  Madame  d'Espard, 
smiling.     "  I  am  thinking  only  of  3'ou." 

"  But  you  invited  him  to  dinner  on  Monday." 

"I  shall  be  ill,"  said  the  marquise,  quickly;  "you 
can  let  him  know  of  it ;  I  shall  give  orders  that  he  is 
not  to  be  admitted  under  either  of  his  names." 

Lucien  took  it  into  his  head  to  walk  about  the  foyer 
between  the  two  last  acts,  seeing  that  ever3'body  did  so. 
None  of  the  persons  who  had  come  into  Madame  d'Es- 
pard's  box  bowed  to  him  or  even  appeared  to  see  him, 
which  seemed  a  most  extraordinary  thing  to  the  poet  of 
the  provinces.  Also  du  Chatelet,  whom  he  tried  to 
join,  watched  him  out  of  the  corner  of  his  ej'e,  and 
evaded  him.  Growing  more  and  more  convinced  by 
the  appearance  of  the  men  who  were  walking  about  the 
foj'er  that  his  clothes  were  ridiculous,  Lucien  returned 
to  his  box  and  sat  in  a  corner  of  it,  where  he  stayed 
during  the  rest  of  the  opera,  absorbed  partly  by  the 
splendid  spectacle  of  the  ballet  in  the  fifth  act,  partly 
by  the  aspect  of  the  boxes  along  which  his  eyes  ranged, 
and  partly  by  his  own  reflections  in  presence  of  this 
great  world  of  Parisian  society. 
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"  So  this  is  ID}-  kingdom !  "  he  said  to  himself;  "this 
is  the  world  I  have  to  master !  " 

He  went  back  to  his  hotel  on  foot,  thinking  over  all 
that  was  said  hy  the  persons  who  had  come  to  Madame 
d'Espard's  box ;  over  their  manners,  their  gestures, 
their  waj-  of  coming  in  and  going  out ;  all  of  which  came 
back  into  his  memory  with  astonishing  accuracy. 
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III. 


ONE    LOST    ILLUSION. 


The  next  morning,  towards  mid-da}^,  Lucien's  first 
act  was  to  go  to  Staub  the  great  tailor  of  that  period. 
From  Mm  he  obtained,  by  entreaty  and  the  assurance 
of  cash  payment,  a  promise  that  his  coat  should  be 
ready  for  the  famous  Monday.  Staub  even  went  so 
far  as  to  promise  him  a  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  trousers, 
and  a  charming  overcoat  for  the  decisive  day.  Lucien 
ordered  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  in  short,  a  complete  little 
outfit  at  a  Mnen-maker's,  and  had  himself  measured  for 
boots  and  shoes  bj-  a  celebrated  boot-maker.  He  bought 
a  handsome  cane  at  Verdier's,  gloves  and  shirt-buttons 
from  Madame  Irlande  ;  in  a  word,  he  did  his  best  to 
put  himself  on  the  level  of  the  greatest  dandies.  When 
he  had  gratified  all  his_  fancies,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
rue  Neuve-de-Luxembourg  and  found  that  Louise  had 
already  gone  out. 

"Madame  dines  with  Madame  d'Espard,"  said  Al- 
bertine,  "  and  will  not  return  till  late." 

Lucien  dined  at  a  restaurant  in  the  Palais-Roj'al  for 
forty  sous  and  went  to  bed  earlj'.  The  next  day,  Sun- 
daj',  he  called  to  see  Louise  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  was 
told  she  was  not  up.     At  two  o'clock  he  returned. 

"Madame  does  not  receive,"  said  Albertine ;  "but 
she  gave  me  a  little  note  for  you." 
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"  Does  not  receive ! "  exclaimed  Lucien,  "  whj'  I  am 
nobodj'." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Albertine  in  a  very  impertinent 
tone. 

Lucien,  less  surprised  at  Albertine's  behavior  than  at 
the  fact  of  receiving  a  note  from  Madame  de  Bargetou, 
took  the  missive  and  read  the  following  disheartening 
lines  as  he  walked  along  :  -j 

"  Madame  d'Espard  is  indisposed;  she  cannot  receive  you 
on  Monday.  I  myself  am  not  well,  but  I  am  just  dressing  to 
go  to  her  and  keep  her  company.  I  am  very  sorry  for  this 
little  disappointment;  but  your  talents  reassure  me.  I  am 
certain  you  will  succeed  without  clap-trap  assistance." 

"  And  no  signature!"  exclaimed  Lucien,  who  found 
himself  in  the  Tuileries  without  knowing  he  had  walked 
a  step.  The  gift  of  second  sight  which  some  men 
of  talent  possess  made  him  suspect  the  catastrophe 
of  which'  this  chilling  note  was  merelj-  the  forerunner. 
Lost  in  thought  he  wandered  on,  looking  at  the  statues 
in  the  place  Louis  XV".  The  weather  was  fine.  Hand- 
some carriages  passed  him  in  a  steadj-  stream,  going 
towards  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elj's^es.  He  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  of  pedestrians,  and  watched  the  three 
or  four  thousand  carriages  which  flock  along  that  fine 
avenue  of  a  Sunday  and  make  it  another  Longchamps. 

Dazzled  by  the  brilliant  show  of  horses,  toilets,  and 
liveries,  he  walked  on  and  on,  till  he  reached  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  then  unfinished.  What  were  his  feelings 
when,  as  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  saw  Ma- 
dame d'Espard  and  Madame  de  Bargeton  in  an  elegant 
calfeche,  behind  which  waved  the  plumes  of  the  chasseur 
in   green   and   gold  I      The  stream   of  carriages  went 
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slowly  and  then  stopped  on  account  of  an  obstruction. 
Lucien  could  see  the  transformation  of  Louise ;  her  old 
self  was  not  recognizable  ;  the  colors  of  her  toilet  were 
chosen  in  a  way  to  set  oif  her  complexion  ;  her  gown 
was  charming,  her  hair  most  becomingly  arranged,  while 
a  dainty  bonnet  of  exquisite  taste  was  remarkable  be- 
side even  that  of  Madame  d'Espard,  who  controlled  the 
fashion.  There  is  an  indefinable  way  in  which  a  man 
must  wear  a  hat ;  too  far  bacli  and  it  gives  him  a  bold 
look  ;  too  far  forward  and  j'ou  think  him  suspicious  ; 
over  to  one  side  and  his  air  is  cavalier ;  but  a  well-bred 
woman  may  put  on  her  bonnet  precisely  as  she  fancies, 
and  she  always  looks  well.  Madame  de  Bargeton  had 
solved  that  curious  problem  instantlj',  A  belt  defined 
her  slender  waist.  She  had  already  caught  the  ges- 
tures and  ways  of  her  cousin  ;  sitting  beside  her,  she 
played  with  an  elegant  vinaigrette  fastened  to  one  of 
the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  by  a  little  chain,  exhibit- 
ing thus  her  slender  and  well-gloved  hand  without  ap- 
parently intending  it.  In  short,  she  had  made  herself 
like  Madame  d'Espard  without  imitating  her ;  she  was 
a  worthj-  cousin  of  the  elegant  marquise,  who  seemed 
to  be  proud  of  her  pupil. 

The  men  and  women  on  the  sidewalk  gazed  at  the 
brilliant  equipage  which  boTe  the  arms  of  the  d'Espards 
supported  by  those  of  the  Blamont-Chauvrys.  Lucien 
was  surprised  at  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
seemed  to  know  the  two  cousins  ;  he  was  ignorant  that 
the  whole  of  Paris,  comprised  in  twenty  salons,  already 
knew  of  the  relationship  between  Madame  d'Espard 
and  Madame  de  Bargeton.  Young  men  on  horseback, 
among  whom  Lucien  recognized  de  Marsaj'  and  Rastig- 
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nac,  joined  the  caleche  of  the  two  ladies  to  escort  it  to 
the  Bois.  Lucien  could  easily  perceive  b}'  their  ges- 
tures that  thej'  were  complimenting  Madame  de  Barge- 
ton  on  her  toilet.  Madame  d'Espard  sparkled  with' 
grace  and  health  :  her  illness  was  evideutl3'  a  pretext 
to  avoid  recei\'ing  Lucien  ;  for,  as  he  did  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve, she  had  not  postponed  the  dinner  to  another  day. 
The  angiy  poet  went  towards  the  caleche,  walking 
slowl}^  and  when  he  was  within  full  view  of  the  two 
women  he  bowed  to  them.  JNIadame  de  Ijai-geton 
would  not  see  him ;  the  marquise  looked  at  him 
through  her  eyeglass  and  did  not  return  his  bow. 

This  repudiation  b}'  the  Parisian  aristocrac}'  was  by  no 
means  the  same  as  that  by  the  sovereigns  of  Angouleme  ; 
when  the  latter  attempted  to  wound  him  the^'  admitted  his 
power  and  considered  him  a  man  ;  whereas,  to  Madame 
d'Espard  he  actually  had  no  existence.  It  was  not  a 
judgment ;  it  was  a  refusal  of  justice.  A  cold  chill 
seized  the  poor  poet  when  de  Marsaj^  took  up  his  eye- 
glass and  looked  at  him ;  that  done,  the  Parisian  lion 
dropped  the  glass  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  Lucien 
like  the  fall  of  the  knife  of  the  guillotine. 

The  carriage  passed  on.  Anger  and  a  desire  for 
vengeance  took  possession  of  the  despised  man  ;  if  he 
could  have  laid  hands  on  Madame  de  Bargeton  then 
and  there,  he  would  have  strangled  her ;  he  would  have 
made  himself  a  Fouquier-Tinville  for  the  delight  of  send^ 
ing  Madame  d'Espard  to  the  scaffold  ;  gladly  would  he 
have  made  de  Marsaj'  suffer  some  of  those  refined  tor- 
tures which  savages  invent.  He  saw  Canalis  go  by  on 
horseback,  elegant  as  the  most  winning  of  poets  should 
be,  and  bowing  right  and  left  to  the  prettiest  women. 
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"Mj  God!  gold  at  any  price!"  thought  Lucien ; 
"  money  is  the  only  power  before  which  this  world 
kneels.  No,"  cried  his  conscience,  "  not  monej',  fame  ; 
and  fame  is,  work!  Work?  that  is  David's  word. 
Good  God,  why  I  am  here?  But  I  will  triumph  yet! 
I  will  drive  along  this  avenue  with  chasseurs  to-  my 
carriage  ;  I  will  win  some  Marquise  d'Espard  yet." 

Muttering  these  furious  words,  he  went  to  dine  at 
Hurbain's  for  forty  sous.  The  next  day,  at  nine 
o'clock,  he  went  to  see  Louise,  intending  to  reproach 
her  for  her  barbarity.  Not  only  was  Madame  de 
Bargeton  "  not  at  home"  to  him,  but  the  porter  at 
the  gate  refused  to  allow  him  to  pass  up.  He  then 
stationed  himself  in  the  street  and  watched  till  twelve 
o'clock.  At  that  hour  du  Ch^telet  left  the  house, 
caught  sight  of  the  poet  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
and  endeavored  to  avoid  him.  Lucien,  stung  to  the 
quick,  pursued  his  rival ;  du  ChStelet,  feeling  himself 
cornered,  turned  back  and  bowed  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  passing  on  after  showing  that  civilitj-. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Lucien,  "  grant  me  a  moment ;  I 
liave  two  words  to  say  to  you.  You  have  shown  me 
some  friendship,  and  I  invoke  it  to  ask  j'ou  a  trifling 
service.  You  have  just  left  Madame  de  Bargeton ; 
explain  to  me  the  cause  of  my  rejection  by  her  and 
by  Madame  d'Espard." 

"  Monsieur  Chardon,"  replied  du  Chltelet,  with  false 
kindliness,  "do  you  know  why  those  ladies  left  you 
at  the  Opera?" 

"  No,"  said  the  poor  poet. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  de  Rastignac  has  done  j'ou  a  bad 
turn  at  the  start.     That  young  dandy,  being  questiorted 
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about  30U,  declared  that  j-our  name  is  not  de  Kubempre, 
but  Cbardon,  that  your  mother  is  a  monthly  nurse,  that 
30ur  father  during  his  lifetime  was  apothecar}'  at  I'Hou- 
meau,  a  suburb  of  Angouleme,  and  that  your  sister,  a 
pretty  young  woman  who  ironed  shirts  admirablj',  was 
about  to  marry  a  printer  in  Angouleme  named  Sechard. 
Such  is  the  world  !  If  you  come  before  it  you  must  be 
discussed.  Monsieur  de  Marsaj'  returned  to  Madame 
d'Espard's  box  to  laugh  over  the  affair  with  her,  and 
the  two  ladies  at  once  disappeared,  feeling  that  the}- 
were  compromised  in  being  seen  there  with  you.  Don't 
attempt  to  see  either  of  them  again.  Madame  de  Barge- 
ton  will  not  be  received  by  her  cousin  if  she  continues  to 
know  you.  You  have  genius  ;  revenge  j-ourself.  The 
world  disdains  j-ou  ;  disdain  the  world.  Take  refuge  in 
a  garret ;  write  masterpieces  ;  seize  power  in  some  waj', 
and  the  world  will  be  at  your  feet ;  jou  can  then  return 
the  bruises  it  has  given  j'ou  on  the  \e\-y  ground  where 
you  received  them.  The  more  regard  Madame  de 
Bargeton  has  shown  jou  in  the  past,  the  greater  the 
aversion  she  will  now  feel  to  you.  That  is  the  way  with 
women's  feelings.  The  question  now  is  not  to  recover 
her  as  a  friend,  but  to  avoid  making  her  an  enemj'.  I 
will  show  you  a  means  of  doing  this.  She  must  have 
written  3'ou  letters  ;  send  them  all  back  to  her  ;  she  will 
be  touched  bj-  such  an  act,  which  is  that  of  a  gentleman  ; 
later,  if  you  should  happen  to  need  her,  she  will  not  be 
hostile.  As  for  me,  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  3-our 
future  career,  that  I  am  already  defending  you  every- 
where ;  and  henceforth  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you, 
you  will  find  me  ready." 

Lucien  was  so  dejected,  pale,  and  overcome,  that  he 
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did  not  return  the  frigidlj'  polite  salutation  which  the 
old  beau  bestowed  upon  him.  He  returned  to  his  hotel, 
where  he  found  Staub  himself,  who  had  come,  less  to  try 
on  the  clothes  (which  he  did  trj-  on)  than  to  ascertain 
from  the  landlad}-  of  the  "  Gaillard-Bois  "  the  financial 
standing  of  his  customer.  Lucien  had  arrived  in  a 
post-chaise  ;  Madame  de  Bargeton  had  brought  him  back 
from  the  theatre  in  her  carriage  last  Thursday  evening. 
So  far  so  good.  Staub  called  Lucien  "  Monsieur  le 
comte,"  and  took  pains  to  show  him  with  what  talent 
he  had  brought  out  his  handsome  shape. 

"  A  J'oung  man  dressed  like  that,"  he  said,  "  may 
walk  in  the  Tuileries  and  marry  a  rich  Englishwoman 
in  a  fortnight." 

This  joke  of  the  German  tailor,  the  perfection  of  his 
clothes,  the  fineness  of  the  cloth,  and  the  grace  he  be- 
held in  his  person  as  he  turned  himself  about  before  the 
glass,  did  certainly  comfort  Lucien  and  make  him  less 
gloomy.  He  told  himself,  vaguely,  that  Paris  was  tlie 
capital  of  chance,  and  for  the  time  being  he  believed  in 
chance.  Had  n't  he  a  volume  of  poetrj',  and  a  magni- 
ficent romance,  "  The  Archer  of  Charles  IX.,"  in 
manuscript?  Staub  promised  the  overcoat  and  the 
rest  of  the  garments  for  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning  the  boot-maker,  the  shirt-maker, 
and  the  tailor  arrived,  all  with  their  bills.  Lucien,  ig- 
norant of  the  usual  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  still 
under  the  influence  of  provincial  customs,  paid  the 
bills ;  but  having  paid  them,  he  became  aware  that  only 
three  hundred  and  sixty  francs  remained  out  of  the  two 
thousand  he  had  brought  with  him,  —  and  this  at  the  end 
of  a  week  !     Nevertiieless,  he  dressed  himself  and  went 
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to  walk  on  the  terrace  of  Les  Feuillants.  There  he  had 
some  success.  He  was  so  well-dressed,  so  handsome, 
so  graceful,  that  several  women  looked  at  him  ;  and 
one  or  two  were  sufficientlj-  struck  by  his  beauty  to 
turn  round  and  observe  him  closely.  Lucien  studied 
the  bearing  and  manners  of  the  j'oung  men,  and  learned 
his  lesson  in  deportment,  all  the  while  thinking  of  his 
three  hundred  and  sist}'  francs. 

That  evening,  alone  in  his  room,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  better  clear  up  the  problem  of  his  life  at 
the  hotel  du  Gaillard-Bois,  where  he  always  breakfasted 
in  the  plainest  manner,  thinking  to  economize.  He 
now  asked  for  his  bill,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
intends  moving,  and  found  himself  a  debtor  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  francs.  The  next  da3-  he  rushed 
to  the  Latin  quarter,  recommended  to  him  by  David  as 
the  least  expensive.  After  a  long  search  he  found  a 
miserable  furnished  lodging-house  in  the  rue  de  Cluny, 
near  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  obtained  a  single  room  for 
the  price  he  was  willing  to  give.  He  paid  his  bill  at 
once  at  the  hotel  du  Gaillard-Bois,  and  installed  himself 
in  the  hotel  Clunj-  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

After  taking  possession  of  his  miserable  chamber  he 
collected  all  Madame  de  Bargeton's  letters  and  made  a 
packiige  of  them  ;  then  he  laid  it  before  him  on  the  table 
and  set  himself  to  think  over  the  events  of  that  fatal 
week  before  beginning  to  write  to  her.  He  did  not  tell 
himself  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  reject  his  love  in 
his  own  mind,  without  a  thought  of  what  might  become 
of  his  Louise  in  Paris ;  he  did  not  see  his  own  faith- 
lessness ;  he  saw  only  his  actual  position,  and  he  laid 
the  blame  on  Madame  de  Bargeton  ;    instead  of  sup- 
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porting  him,  slie  liad  ruined  Iiim.  He  worked  himself 
into  a  rage,  turned  bitter,  and  wrote  the  following 
letter,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger :  — 

"  What  think  you,  madame,  of  a  woman  who,  having 
taken  a  fancy  to  a  poor  timid  youth  full  of  those  noble 
beliefs  which  in  their  later  years  men  call  illusions,  employs 
all  the  charms  of  her  coquetry,  the  subtleness  of  her  mind, 
and  the  glorious  semblances  of  love  to  lead  that  youth  astray? 
The  flattering  promises  with  which  she  dazzled  him  cost  her 
nothing ;  she  drew  him  to  her  ;  she  took  possession  of  him  ; 
she  reproached  him  at  times  for  his  want  of  faith ;  she 
cajoled  him.  When  that  youth  abandoned  his  family  and 
followed  her  blindly,  she  led  him  to  the  shore  of  a  boundless 
sea ;  with  a  smile  she  bade  him  enter  a  fragile  skiff,  and 
then  —  she  pushed  him  forth,  alone  and  helpless,  to  the 
storm ;  wishing  him  good-luck,  she  sat  upon  a  rock  above 
him  and  laughed. 

"  That  woman  is  you ;  that  youth  is  I.  In  the  hands  of 
that  youth  a  proof  exists  which  can  betra}''  the  crime  of  your 
faithless  affection  and  the  favors  you  now  repudiate.  You 
may  blush  when  you  meet  the  youth  whom  you  flung  into 
the  waves  if  the  proof  that  you  once  held  him  to  your 
bosom  remains  in  his  hands.  Therefore,  when  you  opeii 
this  packet  the  proof  I  speak  of  will  be  in  yours.  You  are 
free  to  forget  all.  After  indulging  the  noble  hopes  to  which 
you  pointed,  I  faU  to  the  realities  of  misery  in  the  mud  of 
Paris.  While  you  are  passing,  brilliant  and  adored,  among 
the  grandeurs  of  the  world  to  the  threshold  of  which  you 
enticed  my  steps,  I  shall  shiver  in  the  lonely  garret  to  which 
your  hand  lias  cast  me. 

"Perhaps  remorse  may  seize  you  in  the  midst  of  your 
feasts  and  pleasures ;  perhaps  you  will  then  think  of  him 
whom  you  drove  into  the  gulf.  Well,  when  that  day  comes, 
feel  no  remorse !  From  the  depths  of  his  misery  that  youth 
offers  you  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  him,  —  forgiveness 
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"  Yes,  madame,  thanks  to  you,  nothing  does  remain  to  me 
—  nothing  ?  do  I  say  nothing  ?  but  it  is  of  that  the  world 
was  made ;  genius  must  follow  God.  I  begin  by  imitating 
His  mercy ;  you  need  not  tremble  unless  I  turn  to  evil ;  then 
indeed  you  will  be  the  accomplice  of  my  faults.  Ko  !  I 
pity  you  because  you  wiU  no  longer  be  a  sharer  in  the  fame 
to  which  I  go,  led  on  by  labor." 

Having  written  that  emphatic  letter,  full  of  the 
sombre  dignity  which  an  artist  of  twentj"-one  takes 
pleasure  in  exaggerating,  Lucien's  mind  reverted  to  his 
own  family.  He  saw  once  more  the  pretty  rooms 
David  had  arranged  for  him  by  sacrificing  part  of  his 
narrow  means  ;  a  remembrance  of  the  tranquil,  modest, 
middle-class  joys  he  once  had  tasted  came  over  him  ; 
visions  of  his  mother,  of  his  sister,  of  David,  were 
about  him  ;  he  saw  once  more  the  tears  they  shed  as  he 
left  them  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  he  wept ;  for  he  was 
now  alone  in  Paris,  the  citj^  of  his  hopes,  without 
friends,  without  protection. 

A  few  days  later  Lucien  wrote  as  follows  to  his  sister 
who  was  married  hy  that  time  to  David  Sechard :  — 

My  Dear  Eve,  —  Sisters  have  the  melancholy  privilege 
of  sharing  more  griefs  than  joys  when  they  are  part  of  the 
existence  of  brothers  vowed  to  Art,  and  I  begin  to  fear  I 
shall  continue  to  be  a  burden  to  you.  Have  I  not  already 
worn  you  out,  —  all  of  you  who  have  sacrificed  yourselves 
for  me?  , 

But  the  memory  of  the  past,  full  of  the  joys  of  home, 
supports  me  in  the  solitude  of  my  present.  I  fly,  like  an 
eagle  returning  to  its  nest,  across  the  space  that  parts  me 
from  those  true  affections,  after  experiencing  the  first 
miseries,  the  first  deceptions  of  the  world  of  Paris. 
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Have  your  candles  blinked  ?  have  the  logs  on  the  hearth 
rolled  down  ?  and  has  my  mother  said,  "  There,  Lucien  is 
thinking  of  us  "  V  and  did  David  answer,  "  He  is  battling  with 
men  and  things  "  ? 

Eve,  I  write  this  letter  for  no  eye  but  yours.  To  you 
alone  do  I  dare  to  tell  the  good  and  the  evil  which  happen  to 
me,  blushing  for  both,  for  good  is  as  rare  here  as  evil  should 
be.  You  are  now  to  hear  many  things  in  few  words. 
Madame  de  Bargeton  was  ashamed  of  me ;  she  deserted,  dis- 
missed, repudiated  me  on  'the  ninth  day  after  our  arrival. 
When  she  sees  me  she  turns  away  her  head ;  and  I,  to  follow 
her  into  society,  have  spent  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  two  thousand  francs  which  you,  my  dear  ones,  obtained 
for  me  with  such  difficulty.  "  Spent  them  !  "  I  hear  you  say, 
"  on  what  V  "  My  poor  sister,  Paris  is  a  strange  whirligig ;  a 
dinner  can  be  had  for  eighteen  sous,  but  the  simplest  at  a 
fashionable  restaurant  costs  fifty  francs ;  there  are  waistcoats 
and  trousers  for  four  francs  forty  sous,  but  good  tailors  will 
make  none  under  a  hundred  francs.  People  pay  a  sou  to 
cross  a  gutter  when  it  rains ;  but  the  slightest  distance  in  a 
hackney-coach  costs  thirty-two  sous. 

After  living  for  a  time  in  the  fashionable  quarter,  I  have 
now  come  to  a  house  in  the  rue  de  Cluny,  one  of  the  mean- 
est and  gloomiest  streets  in  Paris,  squeezed  between  three 
churches  and  the  old  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne.  I  occupy  a 
furnished  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  this  house,  and  though 
it  is  very  dirty  and  shabby  I  pay  fifteen  francs  a  month  for 
it. .  1  breakfast  on  a  two-sous  I'oll  and  a  sou's  worth  of  milk, 
but  I  dine  very  well  at  the  restaurant  of  a  man  named 
Flicoteaux  on  the  place  de  la  Sorbonne.  Until  next  winter 
my  living  will  not- cost  more,  at  least  I  hope  not,  than  sixty 
francs  a  month,  everything  included.  Therefore  my  remain- 
ing two  hundred  and  forty  francs  will  keep  me  four  months. 
Between  now  and  then  I  shall  surely  have  sold  my  novel, 
"  The  Archer  of  Charles  IX."  and  the  poems  you  know  of, 
which  I  shall  call  "  Daisies." 
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Therefore  you  must  not  be  at  all  uneasy  about  me.  If 
the  present  is  mean,  and  bare,  and  chilling,  the  future  is 
blue,  and  rich,  and  splendid.  Nearly  all  great  men  have 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  which  nov7  ailect  but  do  not 
overwhelm  me.  Plautus,  a  great  comic  poet,  was  a  miller's 
drudge  ;  Machiavelli  wrote  "  The  Prince,"  at  night  after 
laboring  in  a  crowd  of  other  w'orkmen  by  day.  The  great 
Cervantes,  who  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and 
was  called  "  the  old  one-armed  "  by  the  scribblers  of  his 
time,  was  forced  by  lack  of  a  publisher  to  put  an  interval 
of  ten  years  between  the'  first  and  second  parts  of  his 
sublime  "  Don  Quixote." 

We,  of  our  time,  are  not  so  badly  off  as  that.  Distreas 
and  poverty  can  only  touch  the  unknown  men  of  talent; 
the  moment  they  make  a  name,  writers  become  rich,  and  I 
shall  be  rich.  I  Jive  by  thought;  I  pass  the  greater 
part  of  my  day  in  the  library  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  where 
I  am  gaining  the  education  I  still  need,  without  which  I 
could  not  go  far. 

To-day,  therefore,  I  am  almost  happy.  In  a  few  more 
days  1  shall  be  joyously  reconciled  to  my  position.  I  give 
myself  up  through  all  my  waking  hours  to  a  toil  I  love ; 
material  living  is  secured  to  me  ;  1  meditate  much,  I  study ; 
I  do  not  see  that  I  can  now  be  wounded,  having  renounced 
society,  in  which  my  vanity  did  suffer  for  a  time.  Illustrious  • 
men  in  all  ages  have  lived  apart  from  the  world.  They  are 
Wke  the  birds  in  a  grove,  they  sing,  they  charm  all  Nature, 
but  no  eye  sees  them.  Thus  will  I  do  —  and  so  doing  I 
shall  realize  the  ambitious  plans  of  my  soul. 

I  do  not  regret  Madame  de  Bargeton.  A  woman  who 
could  act  as  she  has  acted  does  not  deserve  a  thought.  Neither 
do  I  regret  having  quitted  Angoulgme.  That  woman  did 
well  for  me  when  she  persuaded  me  to  Paris  and  cast  me 
upon  my  own  resources.  Paris  is  the  home  of  writers, 
thinkers,  poets.  Here,  alone,  can  fame  be  cultivated ;  already 
I  feed  upon  the  noble  sustenance  she  garners  for  the  soul  in 
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these  days.  Here  -writers  find,  in  the  museums,  in  the  col- 
lections, the  living  wqrks  of  all  the  genius  of  the  past  to 
warm  and  stimulate  their  imagination.  Here,  alone,  vast 
libraries,  always  open,  offer  food  and  information  to  the 
mind.  In  short,  there  is  in  Paris,  in  the  air,  in  every  detail 
of  its  being,  a  soul  which  breathes  and  impresses  itself  on 
aU  literary  creation.  We  learn  more  things  in  half  an  hour, 
by  merely  conversing  in  a  cafe  or  by  spending  one  evening  at 
the.  theatre,  than  in  ten  years  of  provincial  life.  Here,  in 
truth,  all  things  are  a  drama  to  the  eye,  comparison  and 
instruction  to  the  mind.  Extreme  cheapness,  excessive  cost, 
that  is  Paris,  where  every  bee  can  find  its  honey  and  every 
soul  may  assimilate  what  it  needs.  Therefore,  though  I 
suffer  just  now,  I  repent  of  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  a 
noble  future  spreads  before  me  and  uplifts  my  heart,  wounded 
for  the  moment  only. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sister  ;  do  not  expect  to  hear  from  me 
regularly ;  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Paris  is  that  one  does 
not  realize  how  time  flies.  Life  rushes  on  with  frightful 
rapidity.  I  kiss  my  mother,  and  David,  and  you,  dear  Eve, 
more  tenderly  than  ever. 

Your  LuciEN. 
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IV. 

TWO  VARIETIES    OF    PUBLISHER. 

Flicoteatjx  is  a  name  inscribed  on  man}'  memories. 
Few  students  lived  in  the  Latin  quarter  during  the  first 
twelve  years  of  the  Restoration  who  did  not  frequent 
that  temple  of  hunger  and  poverty.  The  dinner,  com- 
posed of  three  dishes,  cost  eighteen  sous,  including  a 
decanter  of  wine  or  a  bottle  of  beer ;  twenty-two  sous 
with  a  whole  bottle  of  wine.  The  cause  that  undoubt- 
edly prevented  this  friend  of  youth  from  making  a 
colossal  fortune  was  an  item  in  his  prospectus  printed 
in  large  letters  and  thus  worded  :  Beead  at  discre- 
tion, —  in  other  words,  unlimited  bread.  Many  a  dis- 
tinguished fame  had  Flieoteaux  for  its  foster-father. 
Certainl}'  the  heart  of  more  than  one  famous  man  must 
be  conscious  of  a  thousand  ineffable  memories  as  he 
passes  that  well-known  shop  window,  with  its  little 
panes,  looking  on  the  place  de  la  Sorbonne  and  the 
rue  Xeuve-de-Richelieu,  which  Flieoteaux  II.  and  III. 
have  respected,  even  after  the  July  da3s.  These  suc- 
cessors of  the  first  Flieoteaux  have  had  the  sense  to 
leave  untouched  the  dingy  tints  and  the  respectable 
elderlj'  air  which  manifest  so  deep  a  disdain  for  the 
charlatanism  of  exteriors,  —  that  novel  form  of  adver- 
tisement made  to  the  ejes  at  the  expense  of  the  stomach 
bj'  nearly  all  the  restaurateurs  of  these  days.     Instead 
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of  the  stuffed  game-birds  destined  never  to  be  cooked  ; 
instead  of  tliose  fantastic  fislies,  such  as  never  swam  ; 
instead  of  "  earl}-  vegetables  "  (which  might  be  called 
antedilavial),  exposed  in  specious  show  to  entice  the 
corporals  and  their  womenfolk,  the  honest  Flicoteaux 
exhibited  his  salad-bowls,  patched  with  man}"  a  rivet, 
or  heaps  of  stewed  prunes,  rejoicing  the  eyes  of  the 
consumer,  sure  that  the  word  dessert,  delusive  on  other 
prospectuses,  was  a  reality  at  Flicoteaux's.  Six-pound 
loaves  cut  in  four  were  likewise  reassuring  as  to  the 
bread  ad  libitum. 

Such  was  the  luxury  of  an  establishment  which,  had 
it  existed  in  his  daj',  Moli6re  would  have  rendered 
famous,  so  mirth-provoking  is  the  sound  of  an  epigram- 
matic name.  Flicoteaux  exists  ;  it  will  exist  so  long 
as  students  eat  to  live.  Yes,  it  was  and  is  where  they 
eat,  —  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that ;  but  they  eat 
there  as  they  work  elsewhere,  with  a  serious  or  joyous 
diligence  according  to  their  characters  or  their  circum- 
stances. This  celebrated  establishment  consisted,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  of  two  long,  low,  narrow 
rooms,  placed  at  right  angles,  and  lighted,  one  from  the 
place  de  la  Sorbonne,  the  other  from  the  rue  Nenve-de- 
Richelieu.  Both  were  furnished  with  tables,  probably 
taken  from  some  convent  refectory,  for  their  length  was 
monastic ;  and  the  places  for  the  regular  customers 
were  marked  by  napkins  rolled  up  and  thrust  into  num- 
bered metal  rings.  Flicoteaux  I.  changed  his  table- 
linen  only  once  a  week,  but  Flicoteaux  II.  changed,  it  is 
said,  twice  a  week  as  soon  as  he  found  that  competition 
was  threatening  the  dynasty. 

This  restaurant  was,  in  fact,  a  workshop  with  suitable 
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utensils,  rather  than  a  hall  of  festive  pleasure ;  every 
one  ate  his  food  and  departed  quicklj'.  The  waiters 
came  and  went  without  lingering ;  all  were  busj' ;  all 
were  needed.  The  viands  were  not  various  ;  the  pgtato 
was  perpetual.  Ireland  might  not  possess  a  potato ; 
the  root  might  be  lacking  ever3where  else,  but  at 
Flicoteaux's  never.  For  the  last  thirtv  years  it  has 
flourished  there,  of  that  beautiful  golden  color  loved 
of  Titian,  with  minced-up  greenery  scattered  over  it ; 
such  as  you  knew  it  in  1814  you  will  find  it  in  1840. 
The  cutlets  and  the  beefsteaks  are  to  the  dinner-lists  of 
this  establishment  what  grouse  and  sturgeon  are  to 
those  of  ^'ery,  —  extraordiuaiy  dishes,  which  must  be 
ordered  in  the"  morning.  The  female  of  the  genus  ox 
prevails  and  her  son  abounds  under  the  most  ingenuous 
aspects.  When  the  mackerel  and  the  whiting  bear 
down  upon  the  coasts  of  France  thej-  bound  thence  to 
Flicoteanx's.  There  the  vicissitudes  of  agriculture  are 
reflected  and  the  caprices  of  French  seasons.  You  can 
learn  things  there  about  the  phases  of  nature  which  the 
rich  and  idle  and  indifferent  have  no  idea  of.  A  student 
penned  in  the  Latin  quarter  acquires  at  Flicoteaux's 
the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  times  and  seasons ;  he 
knows  when  string-beans  and  peas  do  ripen,  when  cab- 
bage- will  scent  the  hall,  what  species  of  salad  abounds, 
and  why  the  beetroot  fails.  An  old  calumny,  lasting 
even  to  the  time  when  Lucien  appeared  there,  attributed 
the  appearance  of  beefsteaks  to  a  period  of  mortality 
among,  horses. 

Few  Parisian  restaurants  offer  a  really-  finer  sight. 
Here  \o\x  will  meet  with  30uth  and  faith  gayly  enduring 
poverty,  though  grave  and  ardent,  earnest  and  anxious 
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faces  are  not  lacking.  Clothes  ai-e  generally  neglected. 
Customers  who  come  well-dressed  are  remarked  upon, 
for  everybody  knows  what  such  unwonted  apparel  sig- 
nifies,—  a  mistress  expected,  a  theatre  in  prospect,  or 
a  visit  to  the  upper  spheres.  Here,  it  is  said,  lasting 
friendships  have  been  formed  among  students  who, 
later  in  life  became  celebrated  men  ;  in  fact,  an  instance 
of  that  will  be  found  in  this  histor}-.  Nevertheless, 
excepting  the  young  men  of  the  same  countiy  neighbor- 
hood who  congregate  together  at  an  end  of  the  tables, 
the  diners  have,  as  a  general  thing,  a  gravity  which 
does  not  easily  unbend,  perhaps  because  of  the  catholi- 
city of  the  wine.  Those  who  have  cultivated  Flicoteaux 
for  any  length  of  time  can  remember  several  grave  and 
mysterious  personages  wrapped  in  a  fog  of  chilling 
poverty,  who  have  dined  there  for  two  or  more  years 
and  have  then  disappeared  ;  no  light  on  the  lives  of 
such  Parisian  wraiths  being  ever  given  to  the  e3es  of 
.  their  inquisitive  co-diners.  The  friendships  started  at 
Flicoteaux's  were  clinched  in  the  adjoining  cafes  to  the 
fumes  of  a  spirituous  punch  or  the  glow  of  a  half-cup 
of  coffee  hallowed  by  a  gloria  of  some  sort. 

During  the  first  days  of  his  installation  in  the  rue  de 
Cluny,  Lucien,  like  other  neophytes,  was  timid  and  reg- 
ular in  his  behavior.  Afterliis  disastrous  trial  of  fash- 
ionable life  which  had  swept  awaj-  his  capital,  he  threw 
himself  into  work  with  that  youthful  ardor  that  soon 
succumbs  to  the  difficulties  and  the  amusements  offered 
by  Paris  to  all  existences,  be  they  luxurious  or  poverty- 
stricken,  —  difficulties  and  temptations  which  can  be 
only  resisted  by  the  savage  force  of  real  talent  or  the 
dogged  will  of  ambition. 
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Lucien  usuallj-  betook  himself  to  Flicoteaiix's  about 
half-past  four  in  the  afteruoon,  having  observed  the 
advantage  of  arriving  among  the  first ;  the  dishes  were 
then  more  varied,  and  there  was  still  enough  of  which^ 
ever  he  preferred.  Like  all  poetic  natures  he  liked  a 
particular  seat,  and  his  choice  in  this  instance  was  not 
without  discernment.  From  the  first  day  of  his  attend- 
ance at  Flicoteaux's  he  had  noticed,  near  the  comptoir, 
a  table  at  which  the  faces  of  the  diners  and  the  scraps 
of  their  conversation  which  reached  his  ears  indicated 
literary  cotibpanionship.  Moreover,  a  sort  of  instinct 
told  him  that  by  sitting  near  the  comptoir  he  would  be 
in  closer  relations  with  the  heads  of  the  restaurant. 
Accordinglj-  he  sat  down  at  a  little  square  table  near  bv, 
where  he  saw  two  covers  laid  with  clean  napkins  not  in 
metal  rings,  intended,  no  doubt,  for  transient  guests. 
Directly  opposite  to  him  sat  a  pale  and  thin  young  man, 
apparently  as  poor  as  himself,  whose  fine,  worn  face  re- 
vealed that  hopes  relinquished  had  wearied  his  mind  and 
left  within  his  soul  deep  furrows  where  no  seed  now 
could  germinate.  Lucien  felt  himself  impelled  to  this 
unknown  man  by  these  vestiges  of  poesy  lingering  about 
him  and  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  sympath}'. 

This  j-oung  man,  the  first  person  with  whom  the  poet 
of  AngoulSme  conversed,  after  exchanging  ci\ilities 
and  observations  for  about  a  week,  was  named  Etionne 
Lousteau.  Like  Lucien,  Etienne  had  left  his  provincial 
home,  a  town  in  Berry,  about  two  years  earlier.  His 
animated  gestures,  his  burning  glance,  his  curt,  succinct 
speech,  betraved  at  times  some  bitter  knowledge  of 
literarj'  life.  Etienne  had  come  from  Sancerre  with  a 
tragedy  in  his  pocket,  drawn  to  Paris  by  the  same 
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desires  which  enticed  Lucien,  —  fame,  power,  money. 
At  first  he  dined  daily  at  Flicoteaux's,  soon  only. now 
and  then.  Lucien  missed  him.  When  young  men 
have  met  the  night  before,  the  interest  of  their  con- 
versation holds  over  into  that  of  the  next  day ;  but 
these  intervals  of  absence  obliged  Lucien  to  break  the 
ice  anew  each  time  they  met,  and  retarded  an  intimacy 
which,  during  these  first  weeks,  had  made  but  little 
progress. 

Bj-  questioning  the  dame  du  comptoir  Lucien  learned 
that  his  acquaintance  was  on  the  staff  of  a  petit  journal, 
and  wrote  the  dramatic  articles  on  pieces  acted  at  the 
Arabigu-Comique,  the  Gaite,  and  the  Panorama-Dra- 
matique.  This  was  enough  to  make  him  a  personage 
to  Lucien,  who  determined  to  begin  a  conversation  and 
make  some  efforts  to  obtain  a  friendship  which  might 
be  useful  to  his  own  career.  The  journalist  was  absent 
two  weeks.  Lucien  did  not  as  jet  know  that  Etienne 
only  dined  at  Flicoteaux's  when  he  had  no  money, 
wliich  fact  gave  him  his  morose,  disillusioned  look,  and 
the  stiffness  which  Lucien  met  with  courteous  smiles  and 
pleasant  words.  Nevertheless,  such  an  intimacy*  re- 
quired deliberate  thought  before  it  was  entered  upon ; 
for  this  unknown  journalist  was  evidentlj'  leading  a 
costly  life,  mingled  with  petit  verves,  cups  of  coffee, 
bowls  of  punch,  theatres,  and  suppers.  Xow,  during 
his  first  weeks  in  the  Latin  quarter  Lucien's  behavior 
was  that  of  a  child  bewildered  by  his  first  experience 
of  Parisian  life.  After  studying  the  costs  of  living 
and  calculating  his  resources,  he  dared  not  follow  the 
ways  of  Etienne,  fearing  to  be  again  drawn  into  the 
blunders  he  now  so  deeply  regretted.     Still  under  the 
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influence  of  his  provincial  faiths,  his  guardian  angels, 
Eve  and  David,  rose  before  his  mind  at  ever3'  evil 
thought,  reminding  him  of  the  hopes  the}-  had  placed 
upon  him,  of  the  happiness  of  his  mother,  for  -which  he 
was  accountable,  and  of  all  the  promises  of  his  genius. 
He  continued  therefore  to  spend  his  mornings  in  the 
librar}-  of  Sainte-Genevieve  studying  liistor}- ;  where 
his  first  researches  showed  him  horrible  mistakes  in  his 
'■  Archer  of  Charles  IX."  When  the  librar}-  closed  he 
returned  to  his  cold  damp  bedroom  to  correct  liis  work, 
recast  it,  or  reject  whole  chapters.  After  dining  at 
Flicoteaux's  he  n-alked  along  the  Passage  du  Commerce 
to  Blosse's  ••  Literary-  Cabinet,''  where  he  spent  his 
evenings  reading  contemporary  literature,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  volumes  of  poetr}-,  to  keep  himself  in 
touch  with  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  day,  and 
returned  to  his  wretched  room  at  midnight  having  saved 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  lights.  These  readings  changed 
his  ideas  so  eompletelj*  that  he  revised  the  collection 
of  his  sonnets  upon  flowers,  his  dear  '-Daisies,"  and 
worked  over  them  until  scarcely  a  hundred  lines  remained 
the  same. 

At  first,  therefore.  Lucien  led  the  pure  and  innocent 
life  of  those  guileless  young  provincials  who  think  the 
food  provided  by  Flicoteaux  luxurious  living  compared 
with  that  of  their  familj-  home,  who  refresh  themselves 
bj-  sauntering  slowl}-  along  the  alleys  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, looking  obliquely  at  the  prett}'  women,  with 
swelling  hearts,  and  who  never  leave  the  student 
quarter,  where  they  devote  themselves  religiously  to 
work  for  the  sake  of  their  future  career.  But  Lucien, 
born    a   poet,   soon    possessed   by  eager  desires,   was 
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powerless  against  the  seductions  of  theatrical  posters. 
The  Theatre- Franijais  the  Vaudeville,  the  Varietes,  the 
Opera-Comique,  where  he  sat  in  the  pit,  took  some  sixtj- 
francs  out  of  his  pocket.  What  poet  could  resist  the 
enjoyment  of  seeing  Talma  in  the  parts  whicli  he 
made  so  famous?  The  theatre,  that  first  love  of  all 
poetic  natures,  fascinated  Lucien  ;  the  actors  and  the 
actresses  seemed  to  him  imposing  personages.  He 
never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  foot- 
lights and  seeing  them  familiarly.  These  givers  of  his 
delight  were  to  his  mind  wonderful  beings  whom  the 
journals  ought  to  treat  as  one  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  State.  To  be  a  dramatic  author,  to  see  his  plays 
acted,  —  oh,  what  a  dream  to  nurse  !  That  dream  a  few 
bold  spirits,  like  Casimir  Delavigne,  had  realized ! 

Such  teeming  thoughts,  such  moments  as  these  of 
belief  in  himself,  followed  by  despair,  agitated  Lucien's 
being  and  kept  him  in  the  path  of  toil  and  economy, 
notwithstanding  the  low  mutterings  of  more  than  one 
importunate  desire.  Througli  excess  of  virtue  he  for- 
bade himself  to  ever  enter  the  Palais-Eoyal,  that  place 
of  perdition,  where  in  a  single  daj'  he  had  spent  fifty 
francs  at  Very's  and  nearlj'  five  hundred  francs  in 
clothes.  When  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  seeing 
Fleurj',  Talma,  the  two  Baptistes,  or  Michot,  he  stood 
for  five  hours  in  the  queue  -to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  dark 
gallerj'.  Often  on  such  occasions,  after  waiting  two 
hours,  the  words  "  There  are  no  seats  left "  would 
echo  in  the  ears  of  many  a  disappointed  student.  After 
the  play  Lucien  returned  home  with  lowered  eyes,  look- 
ing at  nothing  in  the  streets,  crowded  at  that  hour  with 
seduction.      A  few  adventures   of  extreme   simplicity 
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ma}-  have  happened  to  him,  such  as  take  a  vast  place 
in  timid  and  3'outhful  imaginations. 

Frightened  one  daj-  when  counting  his  money  at  the 
rapid  diminution  of  his  capital,  Lucien  felt  cold  chills 
run  down  him  as  tlie  necessitj'  of  obtaining  a  publisher 
and  doing  some  work  for  pay  came  over  him.  The 
jouug  journalist  of  whom  he  would  fain  have  made  a 
friend  no  longer  dined  at  Flicoteaux's.  Lucien  waited 
and  hoped  that  something  would  turn  up,  but  nothing 
came.  In  Paris,  lucky  accidents  happen  onlj-  to  those 
who  are  much  in  the  world  ;  the  varietj'  of  a  man's  in- 
tercourse with  life  increases  his  chances  of  success  ;  luck 
is  alwaj-s  on  the  side  of  numbei's.  Like  a  true  provin- 
cial, in  whom  the  sense  of  prudence  long  remains,  Lucien 
did  not  wish  to  reach  a  period  when  a  few  francs  only 
would  remain  to  him.     He  resolved  to  face  a  publisher. 

On  a  cold  morning  in  the  month  of  September  he 
walked  along  the  rue  de  la  Harpe  with  his  manu- 
scripts under  his  arm.  He  went  as  far  as  the  quai 
des  Augustins,  following  the  sidewalk  and  looking 
alternately  at  the  waters  of  the  Seine  and  the  shops 
of  the  publishers,  as  if  some  guardian  angel  were  ad- 
vising him  to  throw  himself  into  tlie  river  i-atlier  than 
into  literature.  After  agonizing  hesitation,  after  ex- 
amining with  the  deepest  attention  the  faces  he  could 
see  through  the  windows  or  the  doors,  faces  more  or 
less  kindl}-,  cheerful,  scowling,  joj'ous,  or  sad,  he  came 
upon  a  house  before  which  the  clerks  were  packing 
books  in  haste.  Shipments  were  evidentlj-  being  made  ; 
the  walls  were  covered  with  advertisements :  — 

"For  sale:  The  Solitart,  by  M.  le  Vicomte 
d'Arlincourt,    third  edition.     Leonide,  by  Victor  Du- 
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cange,  5  vols.  12rao,  printed  on  fine  paper,  price  12frs. 
Moral  Inductions,  b}'  Keratry." 

"  The}'  are  lucky,  those  fellows  !  "  thought  Lucien. 

The  advertisement,  or  rather  the  poster,  a  new  and 
original  invention  of  the  famous  Ladvocat,  was  then 
flourishing  for  the  first  time  on  the  walls  of  Paris.  The 
city  was  soon  overrun  by  the  imitators  of  this  novel 
method  of  advertising,  which  brought  in  quite  a  reve- 
nue to  the  State.  Lucien,  his  heart  swelling  with  ardor 
and  disquietude,  Lucien,  so  great  in  Angouleme,  so  lit- 
tle in  Paris,  slid  along  the  walls  of  the  houses  trying  to 
summon  courage  to  enter  that  shop,  full  of  clerks,  cus- 
tomers, and  publishers. 

"And  perhaps  authors,"  thought  Lucien. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Monsieur  Vidal  or  to  Monsieur 
Porchon,"  he  said  to  a  clerk. 

He  had  read  the  sign  in  large  letters  :  "  Vidal  and 
Porchon  ;  publishing-commissioners  for  France  and 
foreign  countries." 

"  Thej'  are  both  engaged,"  said  the  bus}'  clerk. 

"  I  will  wait." 

The  poet  was  left  to  himself  in  the  shop,  where  he 
examined  the  packages.  He  stayed  there  two  hours 
looking  at  the  titles  of  books,  opening  the  volumes  and 
reading  a  page  of  them  here  or  there.  At  last,  he  found 
himself  leaning  against  a  glass  partition  covered  with 
small  green  curtains,  behind  which  he  now  suspected 
that  either  Porchon  or  Vidal  was  ensconced,  for  he 
overheard  the  following  conversation  :  — 

"  Will  3'ou  take  five  hundred  copies?  If  so,  I  '11  let 
you  have  them  at  five  francs  and  give  j'ou  a  double  com- 
mission." 
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' '  What  price  does  that  make  them  ?  " 

"  Sixteen  sons  less." 

"  Fonr  francs,  four  sous?  "  said  Yidal  or  Porchon,  to 
whoever  was  making  the  offer. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  seller. 

"  AVith  time  allowance?"' 

"  Old  screw  !  then  you  '11  [i:iy  me  in  eighteen  months 
with  notes  at  a  year's  sight?" 

"  No,  paid  at  once,"  replied  Vidal  or  Porchon. 

"What  time,  nine  months  ?"  asked  the  writer,  or,  more 
probably,  his  publisher,  who  was  doubtless  offering  a  book. 

"  No,  mj' dear  fellow,  one  3"ear,''  replied  the  buj-er. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

"  You  are  squeezing  the  blood  out  of  me  !  "  cried  the 
seller. 

'■  But  do  you  suppose  we  shall  sell  five  hundred  copies 
of  '  Leonide  '  in  a  year?"  replied  the  publishing-com- 
missioner to  the  agent  of  Victor  Ducange.  "  If  books 
went  off  as  publishers  wish,  we  should  be  millionnaires, 
ni}'  dear  friend ;  but  they  go  as  the  public  choose. 
Walter  Scott's  novels  are  selling  at  eighteen  sous  a 
volume,  three  francs  twelve  sous  the  set,  and  you 
expect  me  to  sell  j-our  trash  higher !  If  you  want  me 
to  push  the  book,  make  it  worth  xay  while.     Vidal !  " 

A  stout  man  left  a  desk  and  came  forward,  putting 
his  pen  behind  his  ear. 

"  On  3'onr  last  journey  how  raaxiy  Ducange  books  did 
you  get  off  ?"  asked  Porchon. 

"  I  sold  two  hundred  of  the  '  Little  Old  Man  of 
Calais  ; '  but  in  order  to  do  that  I  had  to  come  down 
on  two  other  books  which  give  less  commission,  — 
regular  nightingales." 
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Later,  Liicieu  learned  that  the  nickname  "  nightin- 
gale "  is  applied  b}'  publishers  to  books  which  stay 
perched  upon  their  shelves  in  the  darkest  depths  of 
the  warehouses. 

"  Besides,  you  know,"  continued  Vidal,  "  Picard  is 
preparing  to  sell  novels.  AYe  .are  promised  twenty  per 
cent  discount  on  the  trade  price  in  order  to  make  him 
a  success." 

"Very  good,  then;  at  one  year,"  said  the  seller, 
dolefully,  frightened  b}-  the  last  remark  made,  as  it 
were  confiduntially,  between  Vidal  and  Porehon. 

"  Is  that  settled?  "  asked  Porehon. 

"  Yes." 

The  selling  publisher  left  the  place.  Lucicn  heard 
Porehon  remark  to  Vidal,  "  AVe  have  three  hundred 
copies  already  engaged  ;  payment  is  delated  a  year ; 
we  can  sell  the  whole  batch  of  the  '  Leonide '  at  five 
francs,  payment  in  six  months  and  — " 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Vidal ;  "that  is  fifteen  hundred 
francs  clear.'' 

"  Oh  !  I  knew  he  was  pressed." 

"  He  is  losing  money;  he  pays  Ducange  four  thou- 
sand francs  for  two  thousand  copies." 

Here  Lucien  stopped  Vidal  short  hy  showing  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  glass  cage. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  to  the  partners,  "  I  have  the 
honor  to  wish  you  good-morning." 

The  publishers  scarcely  returned  his  salutation. 

' '  I  am  the  author  of  a  novel  on  the  history  of  France, 
in  the  style  of  Walter  Scott ;  it  is  called  '  The  Archer  of 
Charles  IX. ; '  and  I  propose  to  you  to  publish  it." 

Porehon  cast  a  frigid  look  at  Lucien,  and  laid  his  pen 
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on  his  desk.  Vidal  looked  at  the  author  rudely,  and 
replied :  — 

"  We  are  not  publishers  ;  we  sell  books  on  commis- 
sion. We  never  undertake  books  on  our  own  account, 
unless  the  writers  have  made  a  name.  Besides,  in 
way  case,  we  deal  only  in  serious  books,  histories,  com- 
pendiunis." 

"  But  my  book  is  serious ;  its  object  is  to  depict  in  a 
true  light  the  struggle  of  the  Catholics  who  stood  for 
absolute  government  against  the  Protestants  who  wanted 
a  republic." 

"  Monsieur  Vidal !  "  called  a  clerk. 

Vidal  slipped  out. 

"  I  don't  say,  monsieur,  that  your  book  maj'  not  be  a 
masterpiece,"  said  Porchon,  with  an  uncivil  gesture, 
"  but  we  only  concern  ourselves  with  books  already 
printed.  Go  and  see  those  firms  which  buy  manu- 
scripts ;  there  's  Pere  Doguereau,  rue  du  Coq,  near  the 
Louvre  ;  he  buys  novels.  If  3'ou  had  come  sooner  you 
might  have  seen  Pollet,  Doguereau's  rival,  one  of  the 
publishers  in  the  Galeries  de  Bois  ;  he  has  just  gone 
out." 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  a  collection  of  poems  —  " 

"  Monsieur  Porchon  !  "  called  some  one. 

"  Poems  !  "  cried  Porchon,  angrily  ;  "  whom  do  you 
take  me  for  ? "  he  added  with  a  sneer,  disappearing 
into  a  wareroom  behind  him. 

Lucien  crossed  the  Pont-Neuf  a  prej-  to  many  reflec- 
tions. The  facts  he  had  discovered  from  this  commer- 
cial lingo  showed  him  plainly  enough  that  to  such 
publishers  books  were  like  hats  to  hatters,  —  goods  to 
buy  cheap  and  sell  dear. 


" '  Monsieur,  I  have  a.  collection  of  poems.'  " 
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"  I  made  a  mistake  in  going  there,'"  thought  he  ;  but 
he  was,  all  the  same,  shocked  at  the  brutal  and  mate- 
rial aspect  under  which  literature  had  been  shown  to 
him.  He  presentlj-  came  to  a  modest  little  shop  in  the 
rue  da  Coq,  over  the  door  of  which  was  painted,  in  j-ellow 
letters  on  a  green  ground,  the  words  :  "Doguereau,  Pub- 
lisher." Lucien  remembered  having  seen  that  name  at 
the  bottom  of  the  titlepages  of  various  novels  he  had 
opened  in  Blosse's  reading-room.  He  entered,  «ot 
without  that  inward  trepidation  which  all  men  of  imag- 
ination feel  at  the  prospect  of  a  struggle.  He  found 
a  singular  old  man  within,  —  one  of  the  most  original 
figures  of  the  book-trade  under  the  Empire. 

Dogliereau  wore  a  black  coat  with  long  square  skirts, 
though  the  fashion  of  the  day  required  what  were  called 
"  cod-fish  tails."  He  had  a  waistcoat  of  some  common 
woollen  material  in  squares  of  divers  colors,  from  the 
pocket  of  which  depended  a  steel  chain  and  a  brass  kej-, 
which  jingled  against  a  pair  of  huge  black  breeches. 
The  watch  must  have  been  about  the  size  of  an  onion. 
This  attire  was  completed  hy  a  pair  of  thick  woollen 
stockings,  iron-gray  in  color,  and  shoes  with  silver 
buckles.  The  old  man  was  bareheaded,  and  his  gray 
hair  hung  down  rather  poetically  in  straggling  locks. 
Pere  Doguereau,  as  Porchon  had  called  him,  resembled 
a  professor  of  belles-lettres  as  to  coat,  breeches,  and 
shoes,  but  his  waistcoat,  watch,  and  stockings  were 
those  of  a  shopkeeper.  His  countenance  did  not  con- 
tradict this  curious  combination  ;  he  had  the  magiste- 
rial, dogmatic  air  and  the  worn  face  of  a  professor  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  keen  eyes,  the  suspicious  mouth,  the 
vague  uneasiness  of  a  bookseller. 
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'  ■  jMonsieur  Doguereau  ?  "  said  Lucien. 

"  Mj-self,  monsieur." 

"  I  am  the  author  of  a  novel,"  continued  Lucien. 

"You  are  ver3-  3'oung,''  said  the  publisher. 

"But,  monsieur,  m\-  age  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter." 

"  True,"  said  the  old  publisher,  taking  the  manuscript. 
"  Ah,  the  deuce  !  '  The  Archer  of  Charles  IX.,'  —  that 's 
a  good  title.  Well,  j'oung  man,  tell  me  3-our  subject  in 
two  words." 

"•  Monsieur,  it  is  an  historical  work  in  the  stjle  of 
Walter  Scott,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  is  shown  to  be 
a  contest  between  two  sjstems  of  government ;  a  con- 
test which  seriousl}'  threatened  the  throne  itself.  I  take 
the  Catholic  side." 

"Hej- !  3'oung  man  ;  whj-,  those  are  reall}-  ideas  !  Well, 
I  '11  read  30ur  book  ;  I  '11  promise  3-ou  that.  I  would 
rather  have  a  novel  in  the  st3'le  of  Mrs.  Kadcliffe  ;  but 
if  30U  are  really  a  worker,  if  30U  have  st3-le,  construc- 
tion, ideas,  and  the  art  of  dramaticall3'  presenting  3our 
subject,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  be  of  use  to  30U.  What 
we  want  now  are  reall3-  good  manuscripts." 

"  When  ma3-  I  call  again?" 

"  I  am  going  into  the  countrv  this  evening,  and  shall 
return  the  da3-  after  to-morrow  ;  b3'  that  time  I  shall 
have  read  30ur  work,  and  if  it  suits  me,  we  can  arrange 
matters  that  da3'.'' 

Lucien,  finding  his  new  acquaintance  so  cordial,  had 
the  unluck3-  idea  of  pulling  out  the  manuscript  of  "  The 
Daisies." 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  also  a  collection  of  poems." 
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"  Ah !  you  are  a  poet,  are  j"Ou?  Then  I  don't  want 
your  novel,"  said  the  old  man,  holding  out  the  manu- 
script. "  Rhymesters  always  fail  when  they  try  prose. 
Prose  can't  be  mere  stufT;  it  must  have  something  to 
saj',  and  it  says  it." 

"  But,  monsieur,  Walter  Scott  wrote  poems." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Doguereau,  relenting  somewhat ; 
he  guessed  the  poverty  of  the  j'oung  man,  and  kept  the 
manuscript.  "Where  do  you  live?  I  '11  go  and  see 
yon." 

Lucien  gave  his  address  without  suspecting  the  old 
man  of  an}'  ulterior  meaning  ;  he  did  not  perceive  him 
to  be  a  publisher  of  the  old  school,  of  the  days  when 
publishers  liked  to  keep  such  men  as  Voltaire  and 
Montesquieu  under  lock  and  key  in  a  garret,  d^'ing  of 
hunger. 

"  I  return  by  way  of  the  Latin  quarter,"  said  the  old 
man,  after  reading  the  address  ;   "  I  will  call." 

"He's  a  worthy  man,"  thought  Lucien,  after  leaving 
old  Doguereau.  "  I  have  met  a  friend  to  youth, — a 
connoisseur  who  reallj'  knows  something.  Commend 
me  to  that  sort  of  sponsor.  I  told  David  that  talent 
would  easilj'  make  its  way  in  Paris." 

Lucien  went  back  to  his  quarters,  light-hearted  and 
dreaming  of  fame.  Without  thinking  further  of  the 
sinister- words  which  had  reached  his  ears  in  the  office 
of  Vidal  and  Porchon,  he  imagined  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  at  least  twelve  hundred  francs.  Twelve  hundred 
francs  represented  one  j-ear's  sojourn  in  Paris,  —  one' 
year,  during  which  he  could  prepare  new  works.  How 
many  projects  were  built  upon  this  hope  1  How  many 
brilliant   reveries   he   indulged   as   he   saw   his   living 
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secured  and  himself  free  to  labor.  He  planned  a  new 
abode,  arranged  his  mode  of  life,  a  little  more  and  he 
would  even  have  made  purchases  for  it.  He  whiled 
awa}'  the  time  and  liis  impatience  in  Blosse's  reading- 
room.  Two  daj's  later  old  Doguereau,  greatl3'  sur- 
prised at  the  style  Lucien  had  displayed  in  a  first 
work,  pleased  with  the  exaggeration  of  the  characters 
which  the  period  of  the  drama  permitted,  struck  with 
the  ardor  of  imagination  with  which  the  j'oung  author 
had  developed  his  plot  (the  old  man  had  not  lost  his 
power  of  appreciation),  —  old  Doguereau,  we  say,  came 
to  the  house  where  his  embr}-©  Walter  Scott  was  living. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  a  thousand  francs 
down  for  the  absolute  possession  of  "  Tlie  Archer  of 
Charles  IX."  and  to  bind  Lucien  in  writing  to  supply 
him  with  other  works.  But  when  the  old  fox  saw  the 
house  he  reconsidered  his  intentions. 

"  A  j'oung  man  who  lives  in  such  a  place  as  this," 
thought  he,  "has  humble  tastes;  he  loves  stud}' and 
work ;  eight  hundred  francs  will  be  enough  to  gi\e 
him." 

The  landlad}-,  of  whom  he  asked  his  wa}'  to  Monsieur 
Lucien  de  Rubemprd's  apartment,  replied,  "  Fourth 
floor  !  "  The  publisher  looked  up,  saw  that  the  sky  was 
above  that  floor,  and  thought  to  himself:  — 

"  This  young  man  is  a  good-looking  fellow  ;  he  is  in 
fact  a  very  handsome  man  ;  if  he  earns  much  money  he 
will  waste  it,  he  won't  work  any  longer.  In  our  mutual 
interests  I  shall  offer  him  six  hundred  francs,  —  in  ready 
monej-,  not  bills." 

So  thinking,  he  went  upstairs  and  rapped  three 
knocks  on  Lucien's  door,  which  the  young  man  opened. 
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The  bareness  of  the  room  was  depressing^.  On  the 
table  was  a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  two-sous  roll.  This 
penury  of  genius  struck  old  Doguereau. 

"  May  he  long  keep  to  these  simple  habits,  this  fru- 
gality, these  modest  wants,''  thought  he  ;  then  he  said 
aloud  :  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  This  is  how  Jean- 
Jacques,  with  whom  you  have  much  in  common,  lived. 
In  such  lodgings  as  these  the  Are  of  genius  burns  and 
does  great  works.  This  is  how  men  of  letters  ought  to 
live,  instead  of  jnnketing  in  cafds  and  restaurants,  los- 
ing their  time,  their  talent,  and  our  money."  So  saying, 
he  sat  down.  "  Young  man,"  he  went  on,  "  your  novel 
is  not  bad.  I  was  once  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  I 
know  French  history  ;  there  are  excellent  things  in  the 
book  ;  in  short,  you  have  a  future  before  you." 

' '  Ah  !   monsieur." 

"  Well,  as  I  told  you,  we  can  do  business  together. 
I  will  bu}'  your  novel." 

Lucien's  heart  glowed,  he  palpitated  with  joy,  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  literary  world,  at  last  he  would  see 
himself  in  print. 

"  I  will  pay  you  four  hundred  francs,  said  Doguereau, 
in  a  honied  tone  and  looking  at  Lucien  in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  indicate  an  effort  at  generosity. 

"  A  volume  ?  "  said  Lucien. 

"The  whole  book,"  replied  Doguereau,  not  heeding 
Lucien's  astonishment.  "  But,"  he  added,  "it will  be  in 
ready  money.  You  must  bind  yourself  to  give  me  two 
such  books  every  year  for  six  years.  If  the  first  is  sold 
off  within  six  months  I  will  engage  to  pay  you  six  hun- 
dred for  the  succeeding  books.  At  the  rate  of  two  a 
year  you  will  earn  a  hundred  francs  a  month ;  that  will 
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secure  5'our  livelihood  and  you  will  be  happy.  I  have 
authors  to  whom  I  pay  01113-  three  hundred  francs  a 
novel.  I  give  two  hundred  francs  for  a  translation 
from  the  English.  Formerly,  such  prices  would  have 
been  exorbitant.'' 

"Monsieur,  we  cannot  come  to  an}'  agreement  on 
such  terms,  and  I  request  j'ou  to  return  my  manuscript," 
said  Lucien,  cruellj-  disappointed. 

"There  it  is,''  said  the  old  man.  "  You  don't  under- 
stand business,  monsieur.  In  bringing  out  an  author's 
first  work  a  publisher  risks  sixteen  hundred  francs  on 
the  printing  and  the  paper.  It  is  easier  to  make  a 
novel  than  it  is  to  produce  that  sum  of  money.  I  have 
a  hundred  novels  now  on  my  hands  but  I  haven't  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs  in  my  cashbox. 
Alas,  I  liavG  n't  made  that  sum  during  all  the  twenty 
j'ears  I  have  been  a  publisher.  No  man  can  make  a- 
fortune  by  bringing  out  novels.  Vidal  and  Porelion  will 
pnlj'  sell  them  for  us  on  terms  which  are  becoming  day 
after  day  more  extortionate.  Where  you  risk  your  time 
I  am  forced  to  spend  two  thousand  francs.  If  I  make  a 
mistake,  for  hahent  sua  fata  libelli,  I  lose  my  two  thou- 
sand francs  ;  while  as  for  3-ou,  you  have  onl}-  to  launch 
an  ode  against  public  stupidity.  After  thinking  over 
what  I  have  had  the  honor  to  saj'  to  you.  you  will 
come  and  see  me, — 3-es,  you  will  come  back  to  me," 
repeated  the  publisher,  authoritatively,  in  repl}-  to  a 
gesture  of  superb  disdain  from  Lucien.  "  Far  from 
finding  other  publishers  willing  to  risk  two  thousand 
francs  on  an  unknown  author,  you  will  not  find  even  a 
clerk  who  would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  read  j-our 
manuscript.     I,  who   have   read   it,    can   show  you   a 
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good  many  faults  of  grammar  in  it.''  Liicien  looked 
mortified.  "  When  I  see  you  again  you  will  have  lost  a 
hundred  francs,"  added  the  old  man  ;  "  for  I  shall  then 
give  you  onl}'  three  hundred  for  that  novel."  He  rose, 
bowed,  and  turned  to  go  ;  but  on  the  sill  of  the  door 
he  stopped  and  said  :  "  If  you  had  no  talent,  no  future 
before  3'ou,  if  I  did  not  take  an  interest  in  studious 
young  men,  I  should  never  have  proposed  to  you  such 
liberal  terras.  A  hundred  francs  a  month  !  think  of  it ! 
However,  a  novel  in  a  drawer  is  not  a  horse  in  a  stable  ; 
it  won't  eat  oats  —  but  then,  it  does  n't  provide  any  !  " 

Lucien  tool?  his  manuscript  and  flung  it  on  the  floor 
crying  out,  "  1  'd  rather  burn  it !  " 

"  You  have  the  head  of  a  poet,"  said  the  old  man. 

Lucien  devoured  his  bread  and  gulped  down  his  milk 
and  went  out.  The  room  was  not  big  enough  to  con- 
tain him  ;  he  would  have  turned  and  doubled  upon  him- 
self like  the  lion  in  his  cage  at  the  .Jardin  des  Plantes. 
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V. 


THE   FIRST    FEIEND. 


At  the  libraiy  of  Sainte-Genevifeve,  to  which  Lucien 
now  made  his  wa}',  he  had  long  noticed,  and  alwaj's  in 
the  same  comer,  a  young  man  about  twentj'-flve  jears 
of  age,  who  seemed  to  work  with  a  stead}'  application 
which  nothing  disturbed,  —  the  test  of  true  literaiy 
toilers.  This  3'oung  man  had  evidentlj-  been  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  the  librarj'  for  some  time  ;  the  clerks 
and  the  librarian  himself  showed  him  attentions;  he 
was  allowed  to  take  out  books  which,  as  Lucien  noticed, 
lie  brought  back  punctuallj'  the  next  daj-.  The  poet 
recognized  in  this  unknown  student  a  brother  in  penurj' 
and  hope. 

Small,  thin,  and  pale,  this  toiler  hid  a  noble  brow 
beneath  a  thick  black  mane  of  hair,  somewhat  ill-kept ; 
his  hands  were  beautiful ;  he  attracted  the  ej'e  of  even 
non-observing  persons  b}-  a  vague  resemblance  to  the 
portrait  of  Bonaparte  engraved  after  Robert  Lefebvre. 
That  engraving  is  a  poem  of  passionate  melancholy, 
repressed  ambition,  subdued  aetivit}'.  Examine  it  well. 
You  will  find  there  genius  and  discretion,  shrewdness 
and  grandeur.  The  ej'es  have  a  soul  like  the  eyes  of  a 
woman.  Their  glance  is  eager  into  space,  desirous  of 
diflSculties  to  vanquish.     Were  the  name  "  Bonaparte" 
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not  written  beneath  it  3-011  still  would  pause  to  gaze 
upon  that  portrait  and  contemplate  it.  The  j'oung  man 
who  seemed  to  embody  this  engran'ing  usuall}^  wore 
trousers  a  pied  in  thick-soled  shoes ;  a  frock-coat  of 
common  cloth,  a  black  oravat,  a  waistcoat  of  gray  and 
white  cloth,  buttoned  to  the  neck,  and  a  cheap  hat.  His 
contempt  for  all  unnecessary  care  in  dress  was  obvious. 
This  noticeable  person,  marked  with  the  seal  which 
genius  stamps  upon  the  forehead  of  her  slaves,  Lucien 
had  seen  at  Flicoteaux's.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  most 
regular  of  the  customers  ;  he  ate  to  live,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  food,  with  which  he  seemed  familiar  ;  he 
drank  water  only.  Whether  in  the  library  or  at 
Flicoteaux's,  he  manifested  in  all  things  a  sort  of  dig- 
nity which  came  no  doubt  from  the  consciousness  that 
his  life  was  occupied  with  great  things ;  this  made 
him,  in  some  degree,  inapproachable.  His  glance  was 
thoughtful.  Meditation  inhabited  that  noble  brow, 
which  was  finely  cut.  Lucien  felt  an  involuntar}' 
respect  for  him.  Several  times  they  had  mutually 
glanced  at  each  other  as  if  to  speak,  when  entering  or 
leaving  the  librar}'  or  the  restaurant,  and  then  refrained 
as  if  neither  dared  to  take  the  step.  This  silent  guest 
alwaj-s  took  his  place  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  dining- 
room  looking  on  the  place  de  la  Sorbonne.  Lucien  had, 
therefore,  no  opportunity  of  joining  him,  though  he  felt 
strongly  dra,wn  to  the  j'oung  worker  who  showed  so 
many  unspoken  signs  of  superioritj-.  The  natures  of 
both,  as  they  knew  later,  were  timid  and  virgin,  and 
subject  to  those  fears  which  are  pleasurable  emotions  to 
solitary  minds.  Without  a  sudden  meeting  between 
them  at  the -moment  of  Lucien's  present  disaster  per- 
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haps  thej'  would  never  have  come  into  personal  com- 
munication. But  now,  as  Lucien  entered  the  rue 
des  Gres,  he  saw  .the  unknown  worker  returning  from 
Sainte-Genevieve,  at  an  unusual  hour. 

"  The  librarj-  is  closed,  I  do  not  know  wh}',  monsieur," 
he  said. 

Tears  were  in  Lucien's  eyes  at  the  moment.  He 
thanked  the  student  with  a  gesture  more  eloquent  than 
words,  —  one  of  those  gestures  which,  from  j-outh  to 
youth,  open  instantly  all  hearts.  They  walked  on  side 
by  side  along  the  rue  des  Grfes  towards  the  rue  de  la 
Harpe. 

"  Then  I  shall  go  and  walk  in  the  Luxembourg," 
said  Lucien.  "  When  we  have  once  come  out  it  is  hard 
to  turn  back  to  work." 

"  Yes,  we  are  no  longer  in  the  current  of  our  ideas," 
said  the  other.     "  You  seem  distressed,  monsieur," 

"A  strange  thing  has  just  happened  to  me,"  said 
Lucien. 

He  related  his  visit  to  Vidal  and  Porchon  and  that  to 
the  old  publisher,  and  told  of  the  proposals  the  latter 
had  made  to  him  ;  he  gave  his  name  and  added  a  few 
words  as  to  his  situation.  For  the  last  month  he  had 
spent  sixty  francs  on  food,  thirty  francs  for  lodging, 
twenty  at  the  theatre,  ten  for  the  reading-room,  —  in  all 
a  hundred  and  twenty  francs  ;  and  only  a  hundred  and 
twentj'  now  remained  to  him. 

"Monsieur,"  said  his  companion,  "your  history  is 
mine  and  that  of  the  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  other 
young  men  who  annually  come  to  Paris  from  the 
provinces.  But  we  are  not  among  the  most  unfortunate. 
Do  you  see  that  theatre  ?  "  he  said,  pointing  to  the  roofs 
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of  the  Odeon.  "  One  daj'  a  man  of  talent  came  to  live  in 
the  garret  of  one  of  those  houses  near  the  theatre.  He 
was  sunk  in  the  depths  of  povertj' ;  he  was  married,  — 
an  aggravation  of  misery  which  has  not  yet  come  to 
you  or  me,  —  married  to  a  woman  he  loved;  addition- 
ally poor  (or  rich  if  you  choose)  in  possessing  two  chil- 
dren ;  overwhelmed  with  debt,  but  confident  in  his  pen. 
He  offered  the  Odeon  a  comedj'  in  five  acts.  It  wa8 
accepted ;  the  comedians  favored  it ;  the  manager 
pressed  on  the  rehearsals.  The  poor  author,  living  in 
a  garret  which  j'ou  can  see  from  here,  exhausted  his  last 
resources  in  living  through  the  period  required  to  bring 
out  his  play  ;  his  wife  took  her  clothes  to  the  pawn- 
shop ;  the  family  ate  nothing  but  bread.  The  day  of 
the  last  rehearsal,  the  evening  before  the  first  represen- 
tation,, that  starving  household  owed  fifty  francs  to  the 
baker,  the  milkman,  the  porter.  The  author  had  kept 
his  necessary  clothes  from  the  pawn-shop,  a  coat,  shirt, 
trousers,  waistcoat  and  boots.  Certain  of  success,  he 
clasped  his  wife  to  his  breast,  telling  her  they  had  seen 
the  last  of  their  troubles.  '  There  is  nothing  now 
against  us,'  he  cried.  '  There  is  fire,'  said  his  wife. 
'  Look,  the  theatre  is  burning  ! '  Monsieur,  the  Odeon 
was  burned.  Do  not  complain,  therefore ;  jou  have 
neither  wife  nor  children  ;  you  have  a  hundred  and 
twent}-  francs  in  j'our  pocket,  and  3'ou  owe  no  man  anj'- 
thing.  That  plaj-  had  a  run  of  a  hundred  and  twent\' 
nights  at  the  Theatre  Louvois.  The  king  gave  a  pen- 
sion to  its  author.  As  Buffon  said,  Genius  is  Patience. 
Patience  is  that  which  most  resembles,  in  man,  the 
process  which  Nature  employs  in  her  creations.  What 
is  Art,  monsieur  ?     It  is  Nature  concentrated." 
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The  two  young  men  were  walking  about  the  Luxem- 
bourg. Lucien  soon  learned  the  name,  afterwards 
famous,  of  the  man  who  was  tr3'ing  to  console  him. 
He  was  Daniel  d'Arthez,  now  among  the  most  illus- 
trious writers  of  our  daj-,  and  ou«  of  those  rare  beings 
wlio,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  poet,  present  "the 
harmony-  of  a  noble  talent  with  a  noble  soul." 

' '  Xo  one  can  be  a  great  man  cheaply,'  said 
ilArthez  in  his  gentle  voice.  '■  Genius  waters  her 
work  with  tears.  Talent  is  a  moral  being  which,  like 
all  other  beings,  is  subject  to  the  maladies  of  childhood. 
Society  rejects  undeveloped  talent  just  as  nature  re- 
moves her  feeble  or  deformed  creations.  Whoever 
wishes  to  rise  above  his  fellows  must  be  prepared  to 
struggle,  and  not  recoil  at  difflcultj-.  A  great  writer  is 
a  martyr  who  does  not  die.  —  that 's  the  whole  of  it ! 
You  have  upon  your  brow  the  stamp  of  genius,"  con- 
tinued d'Arthez,  casting  a  look  upon  his  companion 
which  seemed  to  envelop  him,  "but,  if  you  have  not 
will  within  your  soul,  if  jou  have  not  angelic  patience, 
if —  at  whatever  distance  from  attainment  the  caprices 
of  jour  fate  may  fling  you  —  you  cannot,  like  the  tor- 
toise, return  along  the  path  towards  your  Infinite  as  the 
tortoise  returns  to  its  Ocean,  then  renounce,  renounce 
to-daj'  this  career." 

' '  Are  you,  yourself,  expecting  tortures  ? "  said 
Lucien. 

"Yes,  trials  of  all  sorts, —  calumny,  betrayal,  injus- 
tice of  rivals,  the  trickery,  harshness,  insolence  of 
publishers.  If  j-our  work  is  a  fine  one,  what  matters 
a  first  loss  ?  " 

••  Will  you  read  and  judge  my  work?"  said  Lucien. 
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.  "  Yes,"  replied  d'Arthez.  "I  live  in  the  rue  des 
Quatre-Vents,  in  a  house  where  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trix)us  men  and  ©ne  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  our  time, 
a  phenomenon  of  science,  Desplein,  tlie  great  surgeon, 
endured  his  martyrdom  in  struggling  with  the  first 
difHculties  of  life  and  fame  in  Paris.  The  thought  of 
Desplein  gives  me  every  night  the  dose  of  courage 
which  I  need  every-  morning.  I  live  in  the  very  room 
where  he  ate,  like  Rousseau,  bread  and  cherries,  —  but 
without  Therese.  Come  there  in  an  hour  and  I  shall 
be  at  home.'' 

The  two  poets  parted,  pressing  each  other's  hand 
with  an  unspeakable  effusion  of  melancholy  tenderness. 
Lucieu  went  to  fetch  his  manuscript,  Daniel  d'Arthez 
to  pawn  his  watch  and  bnj'  two  bundles  of  wood  that 
his  new  friend  might  find  a  Are  in  his  cold  room.  Lucien 
was  punctual ;  he  found  a  house  even  less  decent  than 
the  one  he  lived  in,  entered  through  a  dark  alley,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  the  staircase.  D'Arthez'  room,  on 
the  fifth  flour,  had  two  wretched  windows,  between 
which  stood  a  bookcase  in  blackened  wood,  full  of 
.ticketed  paper  boxes.  A  poor  bedstead  of  painted 
wood,  like  those  of  schoolboys,  a  bedside  table,  and 
two  armchairs  covered  with  horsehair  stood  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  cov- 
ered with  checked  paper  stained  by  time  and  smoke. 
A  long  table  piled  with  papers  was  placed  between  the 
fireplace  and  one  of  the  windows.  Opposite  the  fire- 
place was  a  miserable  mahogany  bureau.  A  shabby 
carpet  covered  the  whole  floor ;  this  necessary  luxury 
lessened  the  need  of  fuel.  Before  the  table  stood  a 
common   office-chair   covered   with    red    sheep's-skin, 
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whitened  b^'  wear ;  six  other  shabb}'  chairs  completed 
the  furniture. 

On  the  fireplace  Lucien  saw  an  old  card-table  candle- 
stick, witli  four  wax  candles,  covered  with  a  shade. 
Later,  when  he  one  day  asked  the  meaning  of  such 
luxury  in  the  midst  of  all  other  symptoms  of  direst 
povert}',  d'Arthez  answered  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  endure  the  smell  of  a  tallow  candle.  This  little 
circumstance  shows  the  delicac}-  of  his  senses,  —  a  sure 
indication  of  an  exquisite  sensibilit}'. 

The  reading  lasted  seven  hours.  Daniel  listened  at- 
tentivelj',  without  saying  a  word  or  making  an  observa- 
tion, —  one  of  the  rarest  proofe  of  good  taste  an  author 
can  give. 

"  Well?  "  said  Lucien,  laying  the  manuscript  on  the 
fireplace. 

"  You  are  in  a  good  and  noble  path,"  answered  the 
young  man,  soberh',  but  your  work  should  be  done  over 
again.  If  3'ou  do  not  wish  to  be  a  mere  imitator  of 
Walter  Scott  you  must  make  for  yourself  another  style, 
—  for  you  have  imitated  him.  You  begin,  like  him, 
with  a  long  conversation  to  introduce  your  characters  ; 
when  the}'  have  talked,  you  bring  in  description  and 
action.  This  juxtaposition,  which  is  necessarj'  to  all 
dramatic  art,  j'ou  emploj-  last.  Eeverse  the  order  of 
things.  Substitute  for  those  diflfuse  conversations, 
which  are  fine  in  Scott  but  colorless  with  you,  de- 
scriptions, to  which  our  language  vividl}-  lends  itself. 
Let  dialogue  be  an  expected  consequence  which  crowns 
your  preparation  of  description  and  action.  Enter  at 
once  upon  the  action.  Handle  your  subject  first  one 
way,  then  another  ;  grasp  it  by  the  head  or  the  tail ;  in 
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short,  vary  your  methods,  don't  be  always  the  same. 
Walter  Scott  is  without  passion  ;  either  he  is  ignorant 
of  it,  or  the  hj'pocritical  morals  of  his  nation  forbid  him 
the  use  of  it.  To  him  woman  is  dutj'  incarnate.  With 
rare  exceptions  his  heroines  are  absolutely  the  same  ; 
he  has  the  matter-of-fact  formula  for  all  of  them.  They 
proceed  from  Clarissa  Harlowe  ;  reducing  them  to  one 
idea  he  could  not  help  making  them  of  one  type,  varied 
of  course,  by  a  more  or  less  vivid  coloring.  Woman 
has  brought  disorder  into  societj-  through  passion. 
Passion  has  an  infinitude  of  aspects.  Depict  passions 
and  you  have  immense  resources,  of  which  this  great 
genius  deprived  himself  that  he  might  be  read  by  the 
families  of  prudish  England.  In  France,  you  find  the 
charming  faults  and  brilliant  manners  of  Catholicism 
contrasting  with  the  severe  and  gloomy  figures  of  Cal- 
vinism during  the  mostpassionate  period  of  our  history. 
But  each  authentic  reign,  from  Charlemagne  down,  de- 
mands at  least  one  work,  —  sometimes  four  or  five  ;  es- 
pecially those  of  Louis  XIV.,  Henri  IV.,  and  Fran5ois  I. 
You  might  thus  write  the  picturesque  history  or  drama 
of  all  France,  in  which  j'ou  could  paint  the  costumes, 
furniture,  houses,  homes,  private  life  itself,  presenting 
at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  the  age,  instead  of 
laboriousl}'  narrating  well-known  facts.  You  have  a 
means  of  being  original  by  correcting  the  popular  errors 
which  disfigure  the  memorj'  of  so  many  of  our  kings. 
Dare,  for  instance,  in  this  first  work  of  j^ours,  to  por- 
tray the  grand  and  magnificent  figure  of  Catherine, 
which  you  have  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  which  still 
hover  round  her.  Paint  Charles  IX.  as  he  was,  and 
not  as  Protestant  writers  have  made  him.     At  the  end 
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of  ten  years'  toil  and  persistence  j-ou  will  have  fame  and 
fortune." 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  Lucien  imitated  the  secret 
generosit}'  of  his  new  friend  by  asking  him  to  dine  at 
Edon's,  where  he  spent  twelve  francs.  During  this 
dinner  d'Arthfez  revealed  the  secret  of  his  hopes  and 
studies.  He  believed  in  no  gi'eat,  incomparable  talent 
without  a  deep,  a  profound  metaphysical  knowledge. 
At  the  present  moment  he  was  culling  the  philosophic 
riches  of  ancient  and  modern  times  to  assimilate  them. 
He  wished,  like  Moliere,  to  be  a  deep  philosopher  before 
making  comedies.  He  studied  the  written  world  and 
the  living  world  ;  the  thought  and  the  fact.  His  friends 
were  naturalists,  young  physicians,  political  writers, 
and  artists,  —  serious  men  and  studious,  all  of  them  full 
of  promise.  He  lived  bj-  writing  conscientious  articles, 
poorlj-  paid,  for  dictionaries,  either  biographic,  encyclo- 
pedic, or  of  natural  sciences.  He  wrote  neither  more 
nor  less  than  was  necessary  for  bis  livelihood  while 
following  his  real  purpose.  D'Arthez  was  also  writing 
a  work  of  imagination,  undertaken  solelj'  to  stud}-  the 
resources  of  the  French  language.  This  book,  still 
unfinished,  he  took  up  and  laid  aside  capriciously,  re- 
serving it  for  days  of  great  distress.  It  was  a  psycho- 
logical stud}'  of  deep  import  in  the  form  of  a  novel. 

Though  Daniel  unfolded  himself  modestlj'  he  seemed 
gigantic  to  Lucien.  Bj'  the  time  thej'  left  the  restaurant, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  Lucien  was  possessed  bj'  an  ardent 
friendship  for  that  virtue  without  vainglorj-,  that  noble 
nature  so  unconsciousl}'  sublime.  He  did  not  discuss 
Daniel's  advice,  he  followed  it  to  the  letter.  His  fine 
talent,  already  ripened  by  thought,  accepted  this  criti- 
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cism,  made  for  him  and  not  for  others,  which  opened 
to  him  the  gates  of  a  glorious  palace  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  lips  of  the  provincial  were  touched  with  a 
live  coal ;  the  words  of  the  Parisian  toiler  found  fruit- 
ful ground  in  the  brain  of  the  Angoulgme  poet.  Lucien 
recast  his  work. 

Joyful  in  having  met  in  the  desert  of  Paris  a  heart 
which  overflowed  with  generous  sentiments  in  harmony 
with  his  own,  the  great  man  of  the  provinces  did  as  all 
other  young  fellows  who  are  hungry  for  affection  do  ; 
he  fastened  like  a  chronic .  malady  on  d' Arthez  ;  he 
called  for  him  on  his  way  to  the  library ;  he  walked 
with  him  in  the  Luxembourg  if  the  weather  were  fine  ; 
he  accompanied  him  home  in  the  evening  after  dining 
beside  him  at  Flicoteaux's  ;  in  short,  he  hugged  to  him 
as  closely  as  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army  hugged 
each  other  on  the  frozen  plains  of  Russia.  During  the 
first  days  of  his  acquaintance  with  Daniel,  Lucien  noticed 
with  some  mortification  that  his  presence  caused  a  cer- 
tain constraint  among  the  friends  who  surrounded 
d'Arthez.  The  talk  of  these  superior  men,  of  whom 
Daniel  spoke  to  him  with  suppressed  enthusiasm,  often 
seemed  restrained  within  the  limits  of  a  reserve  which 
was  not  in  keeping  with  their  evidently  ardent  friend- 
ship ;  at  such  times  Lucien  would  take  his  leave  dis- 
creetly, feeling  pained  by  the  ostracism  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  and  also  goaded  by  the  curiosity  he  felt 
as  to  these  unknown  persons,  who  were  called  bj'  none 
but  their  baptismal  names.  All  of  them  bore  upon 
their  foreheads,  like  d'Arthez,  the  stamp  of  some  special 
genius. 

After  certain  secret  oppositions,  privately  overcome 
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hy  Daniel,  Lucien  was  at  last  deemed  worthy  of  admis- 
sion into  this  brotherhood  of  great  minds.  Henceforth 
he  knew  these  men,  united  by  the  warmest  sympathies 
and  by  the  serious  purposes  of  their  intellectual  lives, 
who  met  nearly  every  evening  at  d'Arthez's  lodging. 
The}'  all  foresaw  in  Daniel  a  great  writer  ;  the}'  consid- 
ered him  their  leader  ever  since  the  loss  of  their  first 
head,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  geniuses  of  modern 
times,  who,  for  reasons  unnecessarv  to  mention  here, 
had  returned  to  his  life  in  the  provinces,  —  a  man  whom 
Lucien  often  heard  the  others  mention  under  the 
name  of  Louis.  The  reader  will  easily  understand  the 
interest  and  cnriosit}-  these  various  persons  roused 
in  the  young  poet's  mind  when  we  mention  those  who 
have  since,  like  d'ArthSz,  achieved  fame ;  some  others 
failed. 
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VI. 

THE    BROTHERHOOD    OF   HEARTS    AND    MINDS. 

Among  those  who  are  still  living  was  Horace  Biaii- 
chon,  then  a  pupil  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  since  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  Ecole  de  Paris,  and  too  well  known  now 
to  make  it  necessary  to  describe  his  person  or  explain 
his  character  and  the  nature  of  his  mind.  Next  to  him 
came  Leon  Giraud,  the  profound  philosopher,  the  bold 
theorist,  who  has  probed  all  systems,  expounded  them, 
formulated  them,  judged  them,  and  laid  them  at  the  feet 
of  his  idol,  HUMANITY,  —  always  grand,  even  in  his  er- 
rors, ennobled  Tby  sincerity.  Intrepid  toiler,  conscien- 
tious scholar,  he  is  now  the  leader  of  a  school  of  social 
and  moral  philosophy  on  which  time  alone  can  pronounce 
judgment.  If  his  convictions  have  turned  his  destiny 
into  regions  foreign  to  those  of  his  comrades,  he  is  none 
the  less  their  faithful  friend. 

Art  was  represented  by  Joseph  Bridau,  one  of  the 
best  painters  of  the  New  School.  Were  it  not  for 
private  troubles,  to  which  his  too  impressionable  nature 
condemned  him,  Joseph  (whose  final  word  is  not  yet 
said)  might  have  continued  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Italian  Masters  ;  for  his  drawing  is  that  of  Rome  and 
his  coloring  of  Venice.  But  love  has  killed  him  ;  it  fills 
not  his  heart  only,  but  his  brain  ;  it  upsets  his  life  anc' 
*  leads  him  to  describe  strange  zigzags.     If  his  mistress 
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makes  him  too  happj'  or  too  miserable  Joseph  sends  to 
the  Exposition  either  sketches  in  which  the  color 
smothers  the  design,  or  pictures,  finished  under  the  dis- 
tress of  some  imaginarj'  grief,  in  which  the  drawing  has 
so  absorbed  him  that  the  color,  which  he  handles  at  will, 
is  not  distinguishable.  He  constantly  disappoints  both 
the  public  and  his  friends.  Hoffmann  would  have 
adored  him  for  his  bold  innovations  on  the  field  of  Art, 
for  his  whims,  for  his  fancj'.  When  he  is  quite  himself 
he  rouses  admiration  ;  he  enjoys  it ;  and  is  angry  when 
he  receives  no  praise  for  his  failures,  in  which  the  eyes 
of  his  own  soul  see  that  which  is  absent  for  the  ej'es  of 
the  public.  Capricious  to  the  last  degree,  his  friends 
have  often  seen  him  destroy  a  finished  picture  because 
he  thought  it  too  carefully  worked  up.  "  Too  fiddling," 
he  would  sa}-,  "  mere  pupil  work.''  Original,  and  some- 
times sublime,  he  has  all  the  troubles  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  nervous  temperaments  in  whom  a  desire  for 
perfection  often  turns  to  disease.  His  spirit  is  com- 
panion to  that  of  Sterne,  —  not,  of  course,  in  literary 
achievement.  His  sayings,  his  flashes  of  thought  have 
unspeakable  savor.  He  is  eloquent  and  knows  how  to 
love  his  friends,  though  alwa3-s  with  the  natural  caprice 
which  he  puts  into  his  feelings  as  he  does  into  his  work. 
He  was  dear  to  the  brotherhood  for  precisely  that  which 
the  commonplace  world  would  have  called  his  defects. 

Next  we  have  Fulgence  Ridal,  one  of  the  few  writers 
of  our  daj'  who  are  highly  gifted  with  the  comic  view  ; 
a  poet  indifferent  to  fame,  tossing  to  the  theatres  his 
commonest  productions,  and  keeping  in  the  harem  of 
his  own  mind,  for  himself  and  for  his  friends,  his  choi- 
cest scenes ;  asking   nothing   from  the  public  but  the  " 
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necessary  mone}-  to  maintain  his  independence,  and  do- 
ing no  more  work  when  that  was  attained.  Lazj',  yet 
prolific  as  Rossini,  compelled,  like  all  the  great  comic 
poets,  like  Moliere  and  Rabelais,  to  consider  every- 
thing on  the  side  of  the  pro  and  against  the  contra, 
he  was  sceptical,  he  could  laugh  and  he  did  laugh  at 
everything.  Fulgence  Ridal  is  a  great  practical  phi- 
losopher ;  but  his  science  of  society,  his  genius  of  ob- 
servation, his  contempt  for  fame  have  by  no  means 
withered  his  heart.  As  active  for  others  as  he  is  in- 
dolent for  himself,  when  he  does  make  a  move  it  is 
always  for  a  friend.  Not  to  give  the  lie  to  his  outward 
man  which  is  truly  Rabelaisian,  he  neither  dislikes  good 
living  nor  does  he  seek  it ;  he  is  both  grave  and  mirth- 
ful. His  friends  used  to  call  him  "  the  dog  of  the 
regiment,"  and  the  name  suits  him  well. 

Three  others,  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  four  now 
sketched  in  profile,  were  fated  to  succumb  in  the  battle 
of  life :  Meyraux  first,  who  died  after  exciting  the 
famous  dispute  between  Cuvier  and  Geoffroj'-Sainte- 
Hilaire  on  the  great  question  which  divided  the  scien- 
tific world  between  those  rival  geniuses  some  months 
before  the  death  of  the  one  who  held  to  close  analytic 
science,  against  the  pantheism  of  the  other,  who  still 
lives  and  whom  Germany  reveres.  Meyraux  was  the 
special  friend  of  Louis  Lambert,  who  was  soon  to  be 
torn  from  the  world  of  intellect  by  a  premature  death. 

To  these  two  men,  each  marked  for  untimely  death, 
both  to-day  obscure  in  spite  of  the  vast  reachings  of 
their  knowledge  and  of  their  genius,  we  must  add 
Michel  Chrestien,  a  republican  of  broad  views,  who 
dreamed  of  a  reconstructed  Europe,  and  who  in  1830 
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counted  for  much  in  the  moral  movement  of  the  Saint- 
Simonians.  A  politician  of  the  stripe  of  Saint-Just  and 
Danton,  but  simple  and  gentle  as  a  girl,  full  of  illusions, 
full  of  love,  gifted  with  a  melodious  voice  that  would 
have  ravished  Mozart,  Weber,  or  Rossini,  and  sing- 
ing certain  songs  of  Beranger  in  a  way  to- intoxicate 
a  heart  of  poesj-,  love,  and  hope,  —  Michel  Chrestien, 
poor  as  Lucien,  as  Daniel,  as  all  his  friends,  earned  his 
living  with  the  indifference  of  a  Diogenes.  He  made 
tables  of  coutents  for  great  works,  prospectuses  for  pub- 
lishers, keeping  silence  about  his  real  opinions,  as  the 
grave  is  silent  on  the  secrets  of  death.  This  gaj- 
bohemian  of  intellect,  this  great  mute  statesman,  who 
might  perhaps  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  died, 
a  simple  soldier,  in  the  cloister  of  Saint-Merri.  The 
ball  of  a  shopkeeper  sent  out  of  life  one  of  the  noblest 
creatures  that  ever  trod  the  soil  of  France.  Michel 
Chrestien  perished  for  other  doctrines  than  his  own. 
His  ideal  federation  threatened  European  aristocracj- 
far  more  than  the  republican  propaganda  ever  did  ;  it 
was  more  rational,  less  wild,  than  the  shocking  ideas 
of  indefinite  libertj-  proclaimed  by  those  j'oung  madmen 
who  thought  themselves  the  heirs  of  the  Convention. 
This  noble  plebeian  was  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him  ; 
none  have  ceased  to  think,  and  think  often,  of  this 
great  and  hidden  statesman. 

These  nine  men  formed  a  brotherhood  in  which  es- 
teem and  friendship  caused  peace  and  good-will  to  reign 
among  ideas  and  doctrines  that  were  utterlj-  opposed  to 
each  other.  Daniel  d'Arthez,  a  man  of  rank  from 
Picardj',  held  to  monarch}"  with  a  conviction  equal  to 
that  of  Michel  Chrestien  for  his  European  federalism, 
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Fulgence  Ridal  laughed  at  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Leon  Giraud,  who  himself  predicted  to  d'Arthez  the 
end  of  Christianity  and  also  of  the  Family.  Michel 
Chrestien,  who  believed  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  the 
divine  law-giver  of  Equality,  defended  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  against  the  scalpel  of  Biancbon  the  analj-st. 
They  all  argued  and  discussed,  but  never  disputed. 
They  had  no  vanity,  being  their  own  audience.  They 
tallied  of  their  work  and  consulted  each  other  with  the 
adorable  sincerity  of  j'outh.  Was  it  a  matter  of  serious 
moment?  then  the  opposer  abandoned  his  own  views 
to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  his  friend,  —  all  tlie  more 
qualified  to  help  because  he  was  impartial  in  a  cause, 
or  in  a  work,  which  was  foreign  to  his  own  ideas. 
Nearly  all  these  brethren  were  gentle  and  tolerant  in 
spirit ;  two  qualities  wliich  proved  their  superiority. 
Envy,  that  horrible  record-office  of  hopes  deceived, 
talents  miscarried,  successes  foiled,  pretensions  wounded, 
was  unknown  to  them.  All,  moreover,  were  following 
different  paths. 

Thus  it  was  that  those  who  were  admitted,  like  Lu- 
cien,  to  this  brotherhood  felt  at  their  ease.  True  talent 
is  always  frank,  hearty,  open,  never  stiff;  its  wit  and 
epigram  delight  the  mind,  and  are  not  directed  against 
self-esteem.  When  the  first  emotion  of  respectful  diffi- 
dence passed  off,  nothing  remained  but  infinite  pleasure 
in  the  companionship  of  these  fine  young  men.  Famil- 
iarity did  not  exclude  the  sense  that  each  had  his  own 
value  ;  every  man  felt  a  deep  respect  for  his  neighbor ; 
therefore  each,  feeling  the  power  within  him  to  be  either 
the  benefactor  or  the  one  benefited,  accepted  kindnesses 
from  his  neighbor  without  demur.     Their  conversations, 
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full  of  charm  and  never  flagging,  covered  the  most  varied 
subjects.  Winged  like  arrows,  their  words  flew  to  their 
point,  and  flew  fast.  Great  external  povertj-  and  the 
splendor  of  intellectual  wealth  produces  a  singular  con- 
trast. Among  these  friends,  none  thought  of  the  hard 
realities  of  life  unless  to  make  amicable  jokes  upon  them. 
One  daj'  when  the  cold  had  set  in  unexpectedl3',  five  of 
d'Arthez'  friends,  each  prompted  by  the  same  thought, 
arrived  witli  an  armful  of  wood  under  their  cloaks,  as 
often  happens  at  picnics,  where  each  guest  is  asked  to 
bring  a  dish,  and  they  all  bring  pates. 

Gifted  with  that  moral  beauty  which  reacts  upon  form, 
and  which,  not  less  than  toil  and  midnight  studj',  gilds 
young  faces  with  a  tint  divine,  each  of  these  friends  had 
marked  and  rather  haggard  features,  which  the  purity 
of  their  lives  and  the  fire  of  thought  composed  and 
sanctified.  Their  foreheads  were  noticeable  for  poetic 
breadth.  Their  eager,  brilliant  ejes  revealed  a  life  un- 
stained. The  suflferings  of  poverty,  when  felt,  were  so 
gaj'ly  borne,  so  heartily  accepted,  that  thej-  did  not 
change  the  serenity  characteristic  of  the  faces  of  young 
men  who  are  still  guiltless  of  grave  wrong,  who  ha^e 
not  belittled  themselves  by  any  of  those  base  compro- 
mises to  which  poverty,  ill-endured,  tempts  youth  — 
the  longing  for  success  through  an^-  means  whatever, 
fair  or  foul,  or  the  facile  compliance  with  which  so 
many  literar\'  men  either  welcome  or  pardon  treacherj*. 
That  which  makes  such  friendships  among  men  indis- 
soluble, and  doubles  their  charm,  is  a  sentiment  which 
can  never  belong  to  love, — namely,  security.  These 
young  men  were  sure  of  themselves  ;  the  enemy  of  one 
was  the  enemy  of  all ;  they  would  have  ruined  their  own 
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most  urgent  interests  to  obej-  the  sacred  solidarity  of 
their  souls.  Incapable  of  baseness,  each  could  pro- 
nounce a  formidable  "  No  !  "  to  every  accusation  against 
the  others  ;  he  knew  he  might  securely  defend  them. 
Equals  iu  nobility  of  heart,  equals  in  strength  of  feel- 
ing, thej'  could  think  all  and  saj'  all  to  each  other  on 
the  common  ground  of  science  and  of  intellect ;  hence 
the  candor  of  their  intercourse,  the  gayety  of  their 
speech.  Certain  of  understanding  each  other,  their 
minds  could  ramble  as  the}-  pleased ;  they  kept  nothing 
back,  neither  their  hopes  and  fears,  nor  their  griefs  and 
joys  ;  they  thought  and  suffered  with  open  hearts.  The 
precious  delicacy  which  makes  the  well-known  fable  of 
the  "  Two  Friends"  a  treasure  to  fine  souls,  was  ha- 
bitual with  them.  Their  reluctance  to  admit  an  untried 
new-comer  into  their  sphere  can  be  readily  understood. 
They  were  too  well  aware  of  the  happiness  and  lofti- 
ness of  their  intercourse  to  risk  its  being  troubled  by- 
new  and  unknown  elements. 

This  federation  of  feelings  and  interests  lasted  with- 
out jar  or  disappointment  for  twent}-  years.  Death, 
which  first  took  Louis  Lambert,  Meyraux,  and  Michel 
Chrestien,  alone  had  power  to  disperse  this  noble 
pleiades.  When,  in  1832,  Michel  Chrestien  fell,  Horace 
Bianchon,  Daniel  d'Arthez,  Leon  Giraud,  Joseph  Bridau, 
and  Fulgence  Eidal  went,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  such 
a  step,  and  recovered  his  bod}'  at  Saint- Herri,  to  paj-  it 
their  last  honor  in  the  face  of  burning  Politics.  They 
took  the  dear  remains  to  P6re-Lachaise  by  night.  Horace 
Bianchon  faced  all  difficulties  and  yielded  to  none  ;  he  im- 
plored the  sanction  of  the  ministers,  telling  them  of  his 
long  friendship  for  the  dead  Federalist.     That  burial  was 
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a  scene  deep-graven  in  the  memor3-  of  the  friends,  and 
the3'  wore  few  in  number,  who  surrounded  the  iive  al- 
read}-  celebrated  men  who  prepared  it.  As  5'ou  walk 
through  that  beautiful  cemeterj-,  j-ou  may  see  a  spot, 
bought  a  perpetuite,  where  a  grassed  grave  lies,  and  at 
its  head  a  black  wooden  cross  on  which  is  marked  a 
name  in  scarlet  letters,  Michel  Chrestiex.  It  is  the 
onlj'  monument  of  its  kind.  The  five  friends  thought 
Vaey  could  best  do  homage  to  that  simple  man  by 
such  simplicit3\ 

Here,  then,  in  this  cold  attic-room,  the  noblest  aspira- 
tions of  feeling  were  realized.  There  these  brothers  in 
love,  all  equall}'  strong  in  their  different  departments  of 
knowledge,  all  tested  as  hy  fire  in  the  crucible  of  pov- 
ertj',  enlightened  each  other  mutually  in  simple  good 
faith,  telling  their  everj-  thought,  even  their  worst.  Once 
admitted  to  the  friendship  of  these  choice  souls  and  ac-' 
cepted  as  an  equal,  Lucien  stood  among  them  for  poesj- 
and  beauty.  He  read  them  his  sonnets,  and  thej'  ad- 
mired them.  They  would  ask  him  for  a  sonnet  as  he 
would  ask  Michel  Chrestien  to  sing  a  song.  In  the 
desert  of  Paris  Lucien  found  an  oasis  in  the  rue  des 
Quatre-Vents. 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  Lucien,  having  spent 
his  last  pennj'  in  buying  a  small  supply  of  wood,  was 
without  resources  in  the  midst  of  his  most  ardent  toil, 
that  of  remodelling  his  bogk.  Daniel  d'Arthez  burned 
peat,  and  bore  his  povertj-  heroically  ;  he  never  com- 
plained ;  he  was  careful  as  an  old  maid  and  methodical 
as  a  miser.  Such  courage  excited  that  of  Lucien,  who, 
lately  admitted  to  the  brotherhood,  fell  an  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  speak  of  his  distress.    One  morning  he  went 
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as  far  as  the  rue  du  Coq  to  sell  "  The  Archer  of  Charles 
li."  to  Doguereau,  but  did  not  find  him.  Lucien  did 
not  yet  understand  the  comprehension  of  great  minds. 
Each  of  his  new  friends  was  fully  able  to  conceive 
the  weakness  of  the  poetic  nature,  the  depression  that 
must  follow  the  efforts  of  a  soul  over-excited  by  the  topics 
it  was  his  mission  to  reproduce.  These  men,  so  strong 
to  bear  their  own  troubles,  were  tender  to  those  of  Lu- 
cien. They  discovered  his  want  of  means.  After  a 
restful  evening  of  talk,  and  meditation,  and  poesj-,  of 
flights  with  outspread  wings  through  the  regions  of  in- 
tellect, the  future  of  nations,  the  domain  of  histor}',  the 
brotherhood  crowned  their  day  by  an  act  which  will 
show  in  its  sequel  how  little  Lucien  had  reallj'  under- 
stood his  new  friends. 

"Lucien,  my  friend,"  said  Daniel,  "  j'OU  did  not 
come  to  dinner  at  Flicoteaux's,  and  we  all  know  why." 

Lucien  could  not  restrain  the  tears  which  came  into 
his  ej-es. 

"You've  lacked  confidence  in  us,"  said  Michel 
Chrestien,  "  we  shall  score  that  up,  and  —  " 

"We  have  all,"  said  Bianchon,  "  found  some  extra 
work :  I  have  been  taking  care  of  a  rich  patient  for 
Desplein,  d'Arthez  got  an  article  to  write  for  the 
'  Encyclopedic  ;  '  Chrestien  was  starting  one  evening 
to  sing  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es  with  a  handkerchief  and 
four  candles,  when  he  got  a  pamphlet  to  write  for  a  man 
who  pretends  to  be  a  statesman,  and  wanted  six  hun- 
dred francs'  worth  of  Machia\elli ;  Leon  Giraud  has 
borrowed  fifty  francs  of  his  publisher ;  Joseph  sold 
some  sketches ;  and  Fulgence  got  his  play  acted  Sunday 
to  a  full  house." 
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"And  here  are  two  hundred  francs,"  said  Daniel; 
"accept  them,  and  don't  let  us  have  to  scold  jou 
again  ! " 

"  I  do  believe  he  wants  to  hug  us,"  said  Chrestien, 
"  as  if  we  had  done  something  extraordinary  !  " 

To  fully  understand  Lucien's  feelings  in  the  midst  of 
this  living  encyclopedia  of  young  minds,  all  of  diverse 
originality  and  all  equally  generous,  we  must  here  give 
the  answers  which  Lucien  received  the  following  day 
from  his  brother-in-law,  his  sister,  and  his  mother,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  family-,  —  a 
masterpiece  of  sensibility  and  good  intentions,  but  a 
dreadful  cry  drawn  from  him  by  his  pecuniary  distress. 

My  dear  Lucien  (wrote  David  Sechard),  — You  -will 
find  inclosed  a  draft  at  ninety  days  to  your  order  for 
two  hundred  francs.  You  can  negotiate  it  with  Monsieur 
Metivier,  paper-maker,  rue  Serpente,  who  is  our  correspondent 
in  Paris. 

My  dear  brother,  we  have  absolutely  nothing.  ^ly  wife 
has  taken  charge  of  the  printing-office,  and  does  her  task 
with  a  devotion,  a  patience,  a  business  activity  which  make 
me  bless  heaven  daily  for  having  given  me  such  an  angel. 
She  said  it  was  impossible  to  send  you  the  help  you  need. 
But,  my  dear  friend,  I  think  you  are  in  so  right  a  road,  and 
have  chosen  such  noble  companions,  that  you  cannot  fail  of 
yom-  destiny.  Therefore,  unknown  to  Eve,  I  send  you  this 
draft,  which  I  will  find  means  of  paying  when  it  falls  due. 
Do  not  abandon  the  path  you  are  in  ;  it  is  hard,  but  it  will 
be  glorious.  I  would  rather  suffer  a  hundred  evils  than  have 
you  fall  into  any  of  those  Parisian  mud-holes  I  have  known 
of.  Have  .the  courage  to  avoid,  as  you  have  already  done,  bad 
places  and  bad  friends,  also  heedless  minds  and  a  certain  class, 
of  literary  men  whom  I  learned  to  estimate  at  their  true  value 
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during  my  stay  in  Paris.  Be  the  worthy  emulator  of  the 
noble  souls  of  whom  you  teU  me, — d'Arth^z,  Chrestien, 
Giraud,  who,  for  the  future,  will  be  dear  to  me  also.  Such 
a  course  cannot  fail  to  be  soon  rewarded. 

Adieu,  my  dearly-beloved  brother.  Your  letter  delights 
my  heart,  for  I  did  not  expect  of  you  such  courage. 

David. 

My  DBAK  LuciEN  (wrote  his  sister,  less  cheerfully),  — 
Your  letter  made  us  weep.  TeU  those  noble  friends  towards 
whom  your  guardian  angel  led  you  that  a  mother  and  a 
sister  pray  for  them.  Yes,  their  names  are  engraved  upon 
my  heart ;  I  hope  I  may  some  day  see  them.  Here,  my  dear 
brother,  we  are  working  like  laborers.  My  husband,  that 
great  unrecognized  soul,  whom  I  love  daily  more  and  more 
as  I  hourly  discover  new  riches  in  his  heart,  has  neglected 
the  printing-office,  and  I  know  why.  Your  poverty,  and 
mine,  and  the  mother's  cut  him  to  the  heart.  Our  dear 
David  is  like  Prometheus  gnawed  by  the  vulture,  a  bitter 
grief  with  a  sharp  beak.  As  for  himself,  the  noble  man ! 
he  never  thinks  of  self,  and  yet  he  aspires  to  a  fortune  — 
for  our  sakes  !  He  spends  his  whole  time  in  experiments 
for  making  paper  ;  and  he  has  asked  me  to  take  his  place  in 
managing  the  printing-office,  where  he  helps  me  as  much  as 
his  absorbing  occupations  will  allow.  But  alas  !  I  am  preg- 
nant. That  event,  which  might  have  crowned  me  with  joy, 
fills  me  with  dread  in  the  situation  in  which  we  now  are. 
My  mother  has  renewed  her  youth,  and  foiind  strength  for 
the  fatiguing  duties  of  monthly  nursing. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  anxieties  of  money,  we  should  be  so 
happy.  Old  Monsieur  S^chard  will  not  give  a  farthing  to 
his  son.  David  went  to  see  him  and  tried  to  borrow  a  small 
sum  to  help  you  in  your  present  necessity,  for  your  letter 
distressed  him  greatly,  but  the  old  man  said  :  "  I  know 
Lucien ;    he  '11  have  his  head  turned,  and  commit  follies." 
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My  mother  and  I,  without  David's  knowledge,  have  pawned 
a  few  things,  which  my  mother  will  redeem  as  soon  as  she 
earns  the  money.  AVe  have  thus  collected  a  hundred  francs, 
which  I  send  you  by  coach. 

If  I  did  not  answer  your  first  letter  do  not  be  vexed  with 
me,  dear  friend.  AA'e  were  then  sitting  up  all  night,  and  I 
was  working  like  a  man  ;  I  did  not  know  I  had  such  strength. 
Madame  de  Bargeton  is  a  woman  without  heart  or  soul ;  she 
owed  it  to  herself,  even  if  she  loved  you  no  longer,  to  protect 
and  help  you  after  tearing  you  from  us  and  flinging  you 
into  that  horrible  Parisian  ocean,  where  it  is  only  by  the 
mercy  of  God  that  you  liave  found  true  friends  amid  the 
flood  of  men  and  selfish  interests.  She  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
I  have  wished  you  had  some  devoted  woman  near  you,  — 
another  myself ;  but  now  that  I  know  you  have  such 
friends,  I  am  satisfied.  Spread  your  wings,  my  beautiful 
loved  genius  !  you  will  yet  be  our  glory  as  you  are  our  love. 
Your  Eve. 

My  darling  Child,  —  After  all  that  your  sister  has 
said  I  have  only  to  add  my  blessing,  and  telt  you  that  my 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  fiUed  with  you,  —  alas !  to  the  detri- 
ment, I  fear,  of  those  about  me  ;  in  some  hearts  the  absent 
are  always  present,  —  it  is  so  with  mine. 

Your  Mother. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Lucien  was  able,  two  days 
later,  to  return  the  loan  his  friends  had  so  gracefully 
made  him.  Never,  perhaps,  had  he  felt  more  inward 
pride  ;  and  the  elation,  of  his  self-satisfaction  did  not 
escape  the  searching  eyes  of  his  friends  and  their  delicate 
sensibilities. 

"  One  would  think  you  had  a  horror  of  owing  us 
anything,"  cried  Fulgence. 
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"The  satisfaction  he  shows  is  very  serious  to  my 
('3'es,"  said  Micliel  Chrestien  ;  "  it  conliniis  an  obseiva- 
tion  I  have  already  made  ;  Lucieii  has  a  great  deal  of 
vanity." 

"  He  is  a  poet,"  said  d'ArthSz. 

"  Why  are  you  vexed  that  I  should  have  such  a  nat- 
ural feeling?"  asked  Lucien. 

"We  ought  to  give  him  credit  for  not  hiding  it,"  said 
L^on  Giraud  ;  "  he  is  still  frank,  but  I  am  afraid  he 
will  some  day  avoid  us." 

"  Why?  "  asked  Lucien. 

"Because  we  read  3'our  heart,"  replied  Joseph 
Bridau. 

"  You  have  a  diabohcal  spirit,"  said  Michel  Chrestien, 
"  which  makes  you  justify  to  your  own  mind  a  thing 
quite  contrary  to  our  principles  ;  instead  of  being  a 
sophist  in  ideas,  you  are  a  sophist  in  action." 

"  On  what  do  j'ou  base  that  charge?"  said  Lucien. 

"  Your  vanity,  my  dear  poet,  which  is  so  great  that 
you  bring  it  into  your  friendships,"  said  Fulgence. 
'■'  All  vanity  of  that  kind  is  shocking  egotism^  and  ego- 
tism poisons  friendship." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  Lucien,  "  you  don't  under- 
stand how  truly  I  love  3'ou." 

"If  j'ou  loved  us  as  we  love  each  other,  would  you 
have  made  such  haste  and  shown  such  eagerness  in 
paying  back  the  money  we  had  so  much  pleasure  in 
giving  you  ?  " 

"  We  never  lend  here,  we  give  things  outright,"  said 
Joseph  Bridau,  brusquely. 

"  Don't  think  us  very  brutal',  dear  boy,"  said  Michel 
Chrestien,  "  we  ^re  only  far-seeing.     We  are  afraid  the 
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da}-  ma}'  come  when  you  will  prefer  to  shake  us  ofl 
rather  than  owe  anjthing  to  pure  friendship.  Read 
Goethe's  Tasso,  —  the  finest  work  of  his  fine  genius  ; 
tliere  you  will  see  how  the  poet  loved  brilliant  stuffs  and 
festivals,  and  triumphs,  and  all  that  dazzled  him.  "Well, 
do  j'ou  be  Tasso  without  his  folly.  If  the  world  and 
its  pleasures  call  to  j'ou,  stay  here  with  us.  Put  into 
the  region  of  ideas  the  emotions  j'OU  would  spend  upon 
the  vanities  of  life.  Make  j'our  actions  virtuous  ;  keep 
the  evil  of  life  for  your  thoughts ;  and  beware,  as 
d'Arthez  told  you,  of  thinking" right  and  doing  ill." 

Lucien  bowed  his  head ;  he  knew  his  friends  were 
right. 

"  I  admit  I  am  not  as  strong  as  j'ou  all  are,"  he  said, 
with  an  adorable  look.  ' '  I  have  neither  the  shoulders 
nor  the  loins  to  wrestle  with  Paris  or  bear  up  bravelj'. 
Natui'e  has  given  us  different  temperaments  and  dif- 
ferent faculties  ;  3-ou  can  see  as  I  cannot  both  sides  of 
vice  and  virtue.  For  mj-  part,  I  am  already  tired  out ; 
and  I  tell  j'ou  so  franklj'." 

"We  will  support  you,"  said  d'Arthez;  "'that  is 
exactly  what  faithful  friends  are  made  for." 

"The  help  I  have  just  received  is  accidental,"  con- 
tinued Lucien  ;  "  we  are  all  poor  together.  I  shall  soon 
be  in  want  again.  Chrestien  has  no  influence  with 
publishers ;  Bianchon,  too,  is  outside  of  the  business. 
D'Arthez  knows  onl}-  the  scientific  houses,  or  the  spe- 
cialists who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  publication  of 
light  literature.  Leon,  Fulgence  and  Bridau  work  in  a 
line  of  ideas  which  are  leagues  away  from  publishers. 
No ;  I  must  decide  upon  a  course,  —  I  must  find  some 
career," 
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'■'Keep  to  ours  and  suffer,"  said  Bianchon  ;  "  suffer 
bravely  and   trust  to   toil." 

"  What  is  suffering  to  j'ou  is  deatli  to  me,"  said  Lu- 
clen,  hastilj-. 

"  Before  the  cools:  crows  thrice,"  said  Leon  Giraud, 
smiling,  ' '  he  will  betraj-  the  cause  of  toil  and  take  to 
indolence  and  vice." 

"What  has  toil  done  for  j'ou?"  asked  Lucien, 
laughing. 

"  Rome  is  not  half-way  between  Paris  and  Italy," 
said  Joseph  Bridau.  "  You  expect  your  spring  peas  to 
ripen  ready  cooked." 

"They  only  do  that  for  the  sons  of  peers  of  France," 
said  Michel  Chrestien.  "As  for  us,  we  have  to  sow 
them,  and  water  them,  but  they  taste  all  the  better  for 
that." 

The  conversation  now  turned  pleasantly  to  other  sxib- 
jects.  These  delicate  hearts  and  keen  minds  tried  to 
make  Lucien  forget  the  little  quarrel ;  he  had  learned, 
however,  that  it  would  be  diflieult  indeed  to  mislead 
them. 

Before  long  an  inward  despair  took  possession  of 
him,  but  he  carefully  hid  it  from  the  brethren,  implaca- 
ble mentors  as  they  now  seemed  to  him.  His  Southern 
nature,  which  played  so  easilj'  upon  the  kej'board  of 
sentiments,  led  him  to  make  various  contradictory  res- 
olutions. Several  times  he  dropped  hints  of  entering 
journalism,  but  when  he  did  so  his  friends  would  all 
cry  out :  "  Beware  of  that !  " 

"  It  would  be  the  grave  of  the  beautiful,  poetic  Lu- 
cien whom  we  know  and  love,"  said  d'Arthez. 

"  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  alterna- 
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tions  of  work  and  pleasure  in  the  life  of  journalists ; 
such  resistance  comes  from  the  ver}-  depths  of  virtue. 
You  would  be  so  delighted  to  exercise  sucli  power,  a 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  works  of  thought,  that 
jou  could  make  jourself  an  accomplished  journalist  in 
a  couple  of  months.  Once  a  journalist,  and  you  are 
proconsul  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He  who  can  saj- 
all  will  do  all,  —that  was  Xapoleon's  own  maxim  ;  and 
it  is  easil}'  interpreted." 

"  But  I  shall  alwa3-s  be  near  you,"  said  Lucien. 

"Xo,  indeed,"  cried  Fulgence ;  "  we  shall  count  for 
nothing  then.  When  you  are  a  journalist  you  will 
think  no  more  of  us  than  a  brilliant,  idolized  opera- 
girl  in  her  silk-lined  carriage  thinks  of  her  village,  her 
cows,  and  her  wooden  shoes.  As  it  is,  you  haA'e  too 
many  of  a  journalist's  requirements ;  3-ou  have  all  his 
brilliancy  and  suddenness  of  thought ;  you  would  never 
repress  a  witty  saying,  however  much  it  might  cut 
a  friend.  I  know  what  journalists  are  ;  I  see  them 
at  the  theatre  and  they  shock  me.  Journalism  is  hell,  — 
a  pit  of  iniquity,  falsehood,  treachery,  which  no  one  can 
cross  and  no  one  can  leave  with  a  pure  soul,  —  unless 
it  be  Dante  under  protection  of  Virgil's  laurel." 

The  more  the  brotherhood  warned  him  against  this 
course,  the  more  Lucien's  desire  to  know  its  perils 
tempted  him  to  risk  them  ;  and  he  began  to  discuss  the 
question  seriously  with  himself:  Was  it  not  ridiculous 
to  allow  distress  to  overtake  him  without  attempting  in 
this  way  to  avoid  it?  His  unsuccessful  efforts  in  behalf 
of  his  first  book  made  him  reluctant  to  begin  another. 
Besides,  how  could  he  live  during  the  time  it  would  take 
to  write  it?     One  month's  privation  had  exhausted  his 
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supply  of  patience.  Why  could  not  he  do  nobly  what 
journalists  did  ignobly,  without  conscience  or  dignity  ? 
His  friends  insulted  him  b}-  their  want  of  trust ;  he 
would  prove  to  them  his  strength  of  character.  Besides, 
he  might  soon  be  able  to  help  them  and  be  the  herald 
of  their  fame. 

' '  What  is  friendship  worth  if  it  shrinks  from  a  man 
under  any  circumstances  ?  "  he  said  one  night  to  Michel 
Chrestien,  having  walked  home  with  him  in  company 
with  Leon  Giraud. 

"  Our  friendship  would  shrink  from  nothing,"  replied 
Chrestien.  "  If  j'ou  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  jour 
mistress  I  would  help  you  to  hide  the  crime,  and  I  might 
perhaps  esteem  you  the  more  for  it ;  but  if  you  made 
yourself  a  spy  I  would  avoid  you  with  horror,  for  3'ou 
would  then  be  deliberately  base  and  infamous,  —  and 
that  is  journalism  described  in  two  words.  Friendship 
pardons  error,  the  unreflecting  act  of  passion  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  implacable  to  those  who  deliberately  traffic 
on  their  souls,  their  minds,  their  thought." 

"Why  cannot  I  make  mjself  a  journalist  merely  to 
sell  my  own  novels  and  poems,  and  give  up  journalism 
when  I  have  once  made  myself  a  name?" 

"  Machiavelli  could  do  that,  but  not  Lucien  de 
Rubempre,"  said  Leon  Giraud. 

''  Ha!  "  cried  Lucien,  "I'll  prove  to  you  that  I  am 
better  than  Machiavelli !  " 

"There!"  exclaimed  Michel,  seizing  Leon  by  the 
shoulder,  "you  have  driven  him  into  it!  Lucien,"  he 
went  on,  "  you  have  three  hundred  francs  now  ;  that  is 
enough  to  live  on  comfortably  for  three  months  ;  well, 
then,  go  to  work  ;  write  a  second  novel ;  d'Arthez  and 
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Fulgence  will  help  you  with  the  plot ;  jou  will  improve, 
you  have  the  makings  of  a  novelist  in  you.  While  j^ou 
do  that  I  will  go  m3-self  into  one  of  those  lupanars  of 
thought ;  I  '11  make  myself  a  journalist  for  si^  months 
and  sell  30ur  next  book  to  a  publisher  by  attacking  his 
publications ;  I  '11  write  articles  and  get  them  written 
for  you  ;  we'll  organize  a  success  ;  jou  shall  be  a  great 
man  and  still  remain  our  Lucien." 

' '  Then  you  despise  me  so  much  that  you  think  I 
should  fail  where  you  would  succeed  ?  "  said  tlie  poet. 

"  Good  God,  forgive  him  !  what  a  child  he  is  !  "  cried 
Chrestien. 
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VII. 


EXTERNALS    OF    JOURNALISM. 


LuciEN  had,  meanwhile,  studied  the  wit  and  the 
character  of  the  articles  in  the^:)rt«is  journaux.  Satis- 
fled  that  he  was  fullj'  the  equal  of  the  cleverest  of  their 
writers,  he  practised  their  gj-mnastics  of  thought  in 
secret  until,  at  last,  he  set  oilt  one  fine  morning  with 
the  full  determination  of  taking  service  under  some 
colonel  of  what  we  may  call  the  Light  Brigade  of  the 
Press.  He  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  and  reflected,  as 
he  crossed  the  bridges,  that  authors,  journalists,  writers, 
i'n  short,  his  brethren  of  the  pen,  would  certainly  be 
more  disinterested  and  would  show  him  more  considera- 
tion than  the  two  species  of  publisher  who  had  hitherto 
crushed  his  hopes.  He  could  not,  he  thought,  fail  to 
meet  with  S3'mpath3',  perhaps  aflfection,  such  as  the 
fraternity  in  the  rue  Quatre- Vents  had  already  given 
him. 

Filled  with  such  thoughts  and  the  emotions  of  pre- 
sentiment not  yet  distrusted,  —  a  species  of  emotion 
dear  to  all  men  of  imagination, — he  reached  the  rue 
Saint-Fiacre,  near  the  boulevard  Montmartre,  and  stood 
at  last  before  a  liouse  in  which  were  the  oflBces  of  a 
petit  journal,  with  as  much  trepidation  as  a  young  man 
feels  on  entering  a  place  of  ill-repute.  Nevertheless, 
he  went  up  the  stairs  tO  the  entresol,  -vi^yere  the  offices 
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were.  In  the  first  room,  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
b}'  a  partition  pai-tly  of  wood  and  partly  of  wire  grating 
which  reached  to  the  ceiling,  he  found  a  one-armed  sol- 
dier, who  was  holding  several  reams  of  paper  on  his 
head  with  his  one  hand,  and  the  certificate  required  by 
the  Stamp  office  between  his  teeth.  This  poor  man, 
whose  'ace  was  yellow  and  mottled  with  red  spots 
(which  ec  "ned  him  the  name  of  Coloquinte),  motioned 
Lucien  to  the  cerberus  of  the  newspaper,  who  was 
behind  the  partition.  This  personage  was  an  old  officer 
wearing  a  decoration,  his  nose  enveloped  in  a  gray 
moustache,  a  blaclc  silk  cap  on  his  head,  and  he  himself 
buried  in  an  ample  blue  overcoat,  like  a  tortoise  within 
its  shell. 

"  On  what  da}-  does  monsieur  wish  his  subscription 
to  begin?  "  asked  the  officer. 

"I  have  not  come  to  subscribe,"  replied  Lucien. 
The  poet  looked  at  the  door  opposite  to  the  one  b\' 
which  he  had  entered  and  read  the  words  :  "  Editorial 
Office,"  and  underneath  them  the  further  legend, 
"  The  pitblic  not  admitted." 

"  A  remonstrance,  no  doubt,"  resumed  the  soldier  of 
Napoleon.  "Well,  yes,  we  certainlj*  were  rather  hard 
on  Mariette,  —  I  don't  even  know  wh}-  as  3'et ;  but  if  3'ou 
want  satisfaction  I  am  ready,"  he  added,  glancing  at  a 
row  of  foils  and  pistols,  —  a  warlike  array  set  up,  like 
a  stand  of  arms,  in  a  corner. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  monsieur,"  said  Lucien.     "  I 
came  to  speak  to  the  editor-in-chief." 
"  No  one  is  ever  here  till  four  o'clock." 
"  I  say,  old  Giroudeau,  I  've  done  eleven  columns ;  a 
hundred  sous  apiece  makes  fifty-five  francs  ;  and  j'ou  've 
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only  given  me  fortj' ;  therefore,  as  I  was  saying,   you 
still  owe  me  fifteen." 

These  words  came  from  a  pinched  little  face,  trans- 
parent as  the  half-boiled  white  of  an  egg,  lighted  by  a 
pair  of  blue  eyes  that  were  terrifying  in  their  malig- 
nancy, —  a  face  belonging  to  a  thin  young  man  hidden 
behind  the  opaque  body  of  the  old  officer.  The  voice 
rasped  Lucien  ;  it  was  something  between  the  mewino' 
of  cats  and  the  asthmatic  strangulation  of  hyenas. 

"  Yes,  ye.s,  my  little  man,"  said  the  officer,  "  but  j-ou 
are  counting  titles  and  blank  spaces,  and  I  have  Finot's 
orders  to  add  up  the  total  of  the  lines  and  divide  them 
by  the  number  required  for  each  column.  Having  per- 
formed that  constricting  operation  on  your  copy  I  make 
you  out  three  columns  short." 

"  Does  n't  pay  for  blanks  !  the  Jew  !  —  but  he  counts 
them  to  his  partner  in  the  price  of  the  whole  edition. 
I  shall  go  and  see  Etienne  Lousteau,  Vernou  —  " 

"I  can't  disobey  orders,  ray  boy,"  said  the  officer. 
"  What  nonsense  to  cr}'  out  against  your  wetnurse  for 
fifteen  francs,  ■ — you  who  can  write  articles  as  easily  as 
I  can  smoke  a  cigar.  Treat  your  friends  to  one  less 
bowl  of  punch,  or  win  an  extra  game  of  billiards,  and 
that  will  square  you." 

"  Finot  is  making  savings  which  shall  cost  him  dear," 
said  the  journalist,  departing. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Lucien,  "I  will  return  at  four 
o'clock." 

"  Bless  me,"  thought  the  cashier,  looking  at  Lucien  ; 
"  one  might  think  him  Rousseau  or  Voltaire." 

During  the  discussion,  Lucien,  standing  by,  had  no- 
ticed on  the  walls  portraits  of  Benjamin  Constant,  Gen- 
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era!  Foj-,  and  the  seventeen  illustrious  orators  of  the 
Liberal  part}-,  mingled  with  various  caricatures  against 
the  government.  He  had  looked  with  special  interest 
at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary-,  where  the  witty  sheet  that 
amused  him  dail}-  and  enjoyed  the  right  of  ridiculing 
kings  and  soljernn  events  and  of  turning  things  upside 
down  with  a  clever  saymg,  was  elaborated. 

He  now  departed  to  saunter  along  the  boulevards, 
—  a  novel  pleasure,  but  so  attractive  that  the  hands 
of  the  clocks  in  the  watch-makers'  windows  pointed 
to  four  before  he  remembered  that  he  had  not  been  to 
breakfast.  Then  he  rapidly  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
rue  Saint-Fiacre,  ran  upstairs,  opened  the  door,  and 
found  no  one  but  the  one-armed  soldier,  sitting  on 
the  stamped  paper  and  eating  a  crust  of  bread ;  evi- 
dently on  sentry-dutj-  for  the  newspaper,  as  in  former 
days  in  barracks.  Seeing  him  thus  employed,  the  bold 
thought  occurred  to  Lucien  to  pass  this  war}-  sentinel. 
He  therefore  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  sanctuary-  as  though  he  had  the  run  of 
the  house.  The  sacred  precincts  presented  to  his  eager 
eyes  a  round  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  and  six 
cherrj'-wood  chairs  with  straw  seats  that  were  still 
good.  The  brick  floor  had  been  colored  but  not  yet 
polished ;  still  it  was  clean,  a  proof  that  the  public  did 
not  frequent  the  place.  On  the  fireplace  was  a  mirror, 
a  common  shop-clock  covered  with  dust,  two  candle- 
sticks with  two  tallow  candles  crookedl}'  stuck  into 
them,  and  a  few  scattered  visiting-cards.  On  the  table 
lay  a  heap  of  old  newspapers  round  an  inkstand 
adorned  with  crowquills,  on  which  dried  inkspots  looked 
like  lacquer.     There,  too,  he  saw  a  number  of  articles 
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written  in  an  illegible  almost  hieroglj-phic  hand,  torn 
across  the  top  by  the  compositors  in  the  printing-room, 
a  sign  bj'  which  to  know  the  pages  already  set  up. 
Here  and  there  Lucien  saw  and  admired  certain  clever 
caricatures  drawn  on  wrapping-paper,  no  doubt  by  pei-- 
sons  who  were  trying  to  kill  time  bj'  killing  an3-thing 
else  that  came  to  hand.  On  a  sheet  of  pale-green 
paper  were  pinned  nine  pen-and-ink  drawings  ridiculing 
"  The  Solitary."  —  a  book  then  much  in  vogue  through- 
out Europe.  On  the  margin  of  a  newspaper  Lucien 
perceived  a  drawing  signed  by  a  name  that  was  after- 
wards to  become  famous  but  never  illustrious,  repre- 
senting a  journalist  holding  out  his  hat,  and  underneath 
was  written:  "  Finot,  my  hundred  francs?  "  Between 
the  fireplace  and  the  window  was  a  tall  desk,  a  ma- 
hogany arm-chair,  a  waste-paper  basket,  and  a  long 
rug,  all  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust.  The  win- 
dows had  small  curtains.  On  the  top  of  the  desk  lay 
about  twenty  books,  engravings,  sheets  of  music,  snuff- 
boxes a  la  Charte,  the  ninth  edition  of  "  The  Solitary-," 
(the  current  joke  of  the  day)  and  a  dozen  sealed 
letters. 

"When  Lucien  had  taken  an  inventory  of  this  queer 
furniture  and  made  his  reiections  upon  it,  he  went  back 
to  the  one-armed  soldier,  intending  to  question  him. 
Coloquinte  had  finished  his  crust  and  was  waiting  with 
the  patience  of  a  sentinel  for  the  return  of  the  old 
officer,  who  was  perhaps  taking  a  walk  on  the  boulevard. 
Just  then  a  woman  appeared  in  the  doorway,  having 
announced  her  coming  by  the  rustle  of  a  dress  on  the 
stairway  and  the  light  feminine  footfall  so  easily  recog- 
nized.    She  was  rather  pretty. 
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"Monsieur,"  she  said  to  Lucien,  "  I  know  why  jou 
praise  those  bonnets  of  Mademoiselle  Virginie,  and  I 
have  come  to  subscribe  for  a  jear ;  but  tell  me  first 
what  conditions  she  makes." 

"  Madame,"  replied  Lucien,  "  I  do  not  belong  to  this 
newspaper." 

"  Ah : " 

"Do  you  subscribe  from  this  date?"  inquired  the 
one-armed  man. 

"What  may  madame  want?"  said  the  old  oflQcer 
reappearing. 

The  handsome  milliner  turned  to  him  and  they  had 
a  conference.  When  Lucien,  growing  impatient,  re- 
entered the  front  room  he  heard  their  final  words :  — 

"I  shall  be  delighted,  monsieur;  Mademoiselle 
Florentine  maj"  come  to  my  shop  and  choose  what  she 
likes.  I  keep  ribbons.  So  it  is  all  understood,  is  n't  it? 
You  are  not  to  saj-  anything  more  about  Mademoiselle 
Virginie,  —  a  bungler  !  incapable  of  producing  a  shape  ! 
whereas  I  am  really  an  inventor." 

Here  Lucien  heard  the  jingle  of  coins  as  they  fell  into 
a  drawer ;  then  the  ofllcer  sat  down  to  make  up  his 
daily  accounts. 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  been  here  over  an  hour,"  said  the 
poet,  somewhat  displeased. 

"  TAey  have  n't  come,"  said  the  Napoleonic  veteran, 
manifesting  a  polite  regret.  "  I  am  not  surprised.  It 
is  some  time  since  I  have  seen  them.  It  is  the  middle 
of  the  month,  and  they  onlj'  come,  those  fellows,  about 
pay-day,  —  the  29th  or  80th." 

"  But  Monsieur  Finot?  "  said  Lucien,  who  now  knew 
the  name  of  the  editor-in-chief. 
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"  He  is  at  home,  rue  Feydeau.  Coloquinte,  old  man, 
take  him  all  that  has  come  in  to-day  when  you  cari'y 
the  paper  to  the  printing-office." 

''  Where  is  the  work  of  the  newspaper  really  done?  " 
said  Lucien,    as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"The  newspaper?"  said  the  officer,  "the  news- 
paper?—  broum  !  broura  !  Look  here,  old  man,  be 
at  Ihe  printing-ofHee  to-morrow  at  six,  and  keep  some 
order  among  the  newsboj's,  will  you?  Tlie  work  of 
the  newspaper,  monsieur,  is  done  in  the  streets,  in  the 
writers'  houses,  in  the  printing-room  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  In  the  old  days  of  the 
Elmperor,  monsieur,  these  shops  for  wasting  paper 
did  n't  exist.  Ha !  he  'd  have  cleared  them  out  with 
a  corporal's  guard;  he'd  never  have  let  'em  gibe  him, 
like  ceux-ci.  Ah,  well,  no  use  tallying!  If  mj^  nephew 
finds  it  profitable  to  write  for  the  son  oiV autre  —  broum  ! 
broum!  what  mattei  ?  where 's  the  harm?  However, 
to-day  subscribers  don't  seem  to  be  coming  in  a  solid 
phalanx,  so  I  shall  shut  up  and  depart." 

"  iMonsieur,"  said  Lucien,  "  30U  seem  to  me  to  be 
well-informed  as  to  the  editing  of  a  newspaper?" 

"Under  its  financial  aspect,  broum!  broum!"  said 
the  okl  ofHcer,  disposing  of  the  phlegm  that  was  in  hia 
throat.  "  According  to  talent,  five  or  three  francs  a 
column,  fift3'  lines  of  fort}''  letters,  no  blanks,  —  that's 
what  I  know.  As  for  the  editors  and  reporters,  they 
are  queer  scamps,  fellows  I  would  n't  have  kept  in  my 
troop ;  j'oung  fools  who  because  thej'  can  dabble  ink 
over  paper  affect  to  despise  an  old  captain  of  the  Im- 
perial guard,  a  brevet  major,  who  entered  every  capital 
of  Europe  with  Napoleon." 
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Lucien,  feeling  himself  elbowed  towards  the  door  by 
the  soldier  of  iSTapoleon,  who  was  all  the  while  brushing 
his  blue  coat  with  the  manifest  intention  of  leaving  the 
place,  had  the  courage  to  make  a  stand. 

"  I  have  come  to  be  a  writer  on  the  paper,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  assure  j'ou  I  have  the  deepest  respect  for  the 
captains  of  the  Imperial  guard,  those  men  of  iron." 

"  Well  said,  m}'  little  civilian,"  cried  the  officer, 
poking  Lucien  in  the  ribs.  "But  what  class  of  writer 
do  you  want  to  be?"  continued  the  old  veteran,  slipping 
past  Lucien  and  down  the  stairs  to  the  porter's  lodge, 
where  he  stopped  to  light  his  cigar.  "  If  any  sub- 
scribers come,  Mere  Chollet,  take  the  moDe3-  and  make 
a  note  of  it.  Subscriptions  !  alwa3S  subscriptions ;  I 
know  nothing  else,''  he  said,  turning  to  Lucien  who  had 
followed  him.  "  Finot  is  mj'  nephew,  —  the  onl}'  one  of 
raj^  family  who  has  done  anj-thing  to  help  me.  There- 
fore, whoever  quarrels  with  Finot  will  have  to  do  with 
old  Giroudeau,  captain  of  the  dragoons  of  the  Guard, 
once  a  plain  trooper  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre-et-Meuse, 
five  years  fencing-master  to  the  First  Huzzars,  Armj-  of 
Ital}-.  One  —  two  —  and  the  grumbler  is  in  Hades  ! "  he 
added,  making  a  pass.  "  Now,  mj-  little  man,  we  have 
different  sorts  of  editors  and  reporters :  there's  the  edi- 
tor who  edits  and  gets  his  pay  ;  and  the  editor  who  edits 
and  does  n't  get  any  paj-,  —  we  call  him  the  volunteer ; 
and  besides  these,  there 's  the  editor  who  does  n't  edit 
(lucky  for  him,  for  he  can't  make  blunders)  ;  tliis  kind 
writes,  he  's  a  journalist,  he  invites  us  to  dinner,  he 
hangs  about  the  theatres,  keeps  an  actress,  and  makes 
himself  happ}'.     Which  kind  do  }-ou  want  to  be?" 

"  Why,  the  writer  who  is  well  paid." 
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"  Yes,  j'oii  are  like  all  recruits,  who  want  to  be  mar- 
shals of  France.  Now,  3'ou  take  the  advice  of  old 
Giroudeau,  —  to  the  right  about,  march !  better  pick 
rags  in  the  gutter  for  a  living.  There 's  that  young 
fellow  you  saw  this  morning ;  he  has  earned  onl\-  forty 
francs  this  month,  and  Finot  thinks  him  the  wittiest 
man  on  the  staff;  will  3-ou  do  any  better?  " 

"  When  you  enlisted  in  the  Sambre-ct-Meuse  did  no 
one  warn  you  of  danger?" 

"Of  course  they  did." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  afraid." 

"  Very  good  ;  then  go  and  see  my  nephew  Finot,  a 
good  fellow,  the  best  of  fellows  if  you  can  catch  him, 
but,  slipperj-  as  an  eel ;  always  on  the  go.  His  business, 
you  see,  is  not  to  write,  but  to  make  others  write,  and 
it  seems  to  me  his  troopers  would  rather  be  dangling 
after  actresses  than  blotting  paper.  Oh,  j-es,  as  I  say, 
they  are  a  queer  lot !  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you 
good-day." 

So  saying  the  veteran  twirled  a  formidable  leaded 
cane,  a  weapon  worthy  of  Germanicus,  and  left  Lucien 
standing  on  the  boulevard  as  stupefied  bj' this  presenta- 
tion of  journalism  as  he  had  been  by  the  definite  results 
of  literature  brought  to  his  knowledge  at  Vidal  and 
Porchon's. 

Ten  times  did  Lucien  call  on  Andoche  Finot,  editor- 
in-chief,  at  his  house  in  the  rue  Fej'deau,  without 
finding  him.  If  it  was  earl}'  morning  Finot  had  not 
come  home  ;  at  mid-day  Finot  was  out,  breakfasting,  it 
was  said,  at  a  certain  cafe.  At  the  cafe,  whither 
Lucien  betook  himself  to  inquire  for  the  editor  with 
extreme  reluctance,  Finot  had  just  departed.     Finally, 
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woni-out  and  disheartened,  Lncien  began  to  regard 
Finot  as  an  apocr\phal,  even  fabulous  personage  ;  and 
he  thought  his  best  chance  \a.y  in  watching  for  Etienne 
Lousteau  at  Fiicoteaux's.  That  3'oung  journalist  might 
be  able  to  explain  to  him  the  in3sler3-  which  seemed  to 
bang  about  the  paper  on  which  he  was  employed. 

Since  the  day,  the  blessed  day,  when  Lucien  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Daniel  d'Arthez  he  had 
changed  his  seat  at  Fiicoteaux's ;  the  two  friends  dined 
together  side  by  side,  talking  in  a  low  voice  of  litera- 
ture, of  subjects  to  take  up,  of  methods  of  treatment 
and  development.  At  this  particular  time  Daniel 
d'Arthez  was  correcting  the  revised  manuscript  of 
"  The  Archer  of  Charles  IX. ;  "  he  had  even  written 
some  of  the  finest  pages,  and  a  noble  preface,  which 
does  in  fact  excel  the  book,  and  throws  a  strong  light 
on  the  dawning  literature  of  the  da}-. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  Lucien  was  about  to  sit  down 
in  his  usual  place  bj'  Daniel,  who  had  waited  for  him, 
he  saw  Etienne  Lousteau  in  the  doorway.  Instantlj-  he 
let  go  Daniel's  hand  which  he  had  taken,  and  told  the 
waiter  he  would  dine  in  his  former  place  near  the  comp- 
toir.  D'Arthez  gave  Lucien  one  of  those  angelic 
looks  in  which  forgiveness  mingled  with  reproach,  and 
so  touched  the  poet's  heart  that  he  caught  up  Daniel's 
hand  once  more  and  pressed  it. 

"  It  is  on  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  me  ;  I  will 
tell  j-ou  about  it  later,"  he  said. 

Lucien  had  taken  his  old  place  hy  the  time  Lousteau 
was  in  his.  He  was  the  first  to  bow  and  open  the  con- 
versation, which  made  such  rapid  strides  that  before 
Lousteau  finished  his  dinner  Lucien  had  gone  to  his 
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lodgings  to  fetch  the  manuscript  of  the  "Daisies." 
The  journalist  had  consented  to  listen  to  the  sonnets, 
and  Lucien  relied  upon  that  outward  show  of  cordiality 
to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  newspaper,  and  perhaps  a 
publisher.  As  he  returned,  he  noticed  the  sad  look 
which  Daniel,  sitting  with  his  head  in  his  hand,  gave 
him  ;  but,  weary  of  poverty  and  lashed  bj-  ambition, 
he  pretended  not  to  see  his  true  friend,  and  followed 
Lousteau. 

It  was  towards  evening,  and  the  pair,  the  journalist 
and  the  neophyte,  seated  themselves  under  the  trees  in 
that  part  of  the  Luxembourg  which  lies  between  the 
avenue  of  the  Observatoire  and  the  rue  de  I'Ouest.  The 
latter  was  then  a  long,  muddy  road  beside  a  marsh,  and 
so  little  frequented  that  during  the  Parisian  dinner- 
hour  two  lovers  might  safely  quarrel  there  and  kiss  and 
make  up  without  fear  of  being  seen.  The  only  person 
likel}'  to  see  them  was  the  veteran  on  guard  at  the  gate 
of  the  gardens  on  the  rue  de  I'Ouest,  if  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  lengthen  his  monotonous  beat  by  a  few 
rods. 

Here  it  was  that  the  two  young  men  established 
themselves  on  a  wooden  bench  between  two  lindens, 
and  ^^tienne  listened  to  certain  sonnets  which  Lucien 
selected  as  specimens  of  his  "  Daisies." 
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VIII. 

THE   SONNETS. 

Etienne  Lousteau,  who  now  had,  after  two  years'  ap- 
prenticeship, his  foot  in  the  stirrup  of  journalism,  and 
who  counted  among  his  friends  several  of  the  celebrities 
of  tlie  day,  was  an  imposing  personage  in  Lucien's  eyes. 
Consequent!}-,  as  he  unrolled  the  precious  manuscript 
of  his  "  Daisies,"  he  deemed  it  wise  to  make  a  sort  of 
preamble  to  the  reading  of  them. 

"The  .sonnet,  monsieur,"  he  said  "  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  forms  of  poesj' ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  gener- 
all}'  abandoned.  No  one  in  France  has  ever  rivalled 
Petrarch,  whose  language,  infinitely  more  supple  than 
ours,  admits  of  a  play  of  thought  which  our  positivisni 
(forgive  the  word)  rejects.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
original  to  malie  my  debut  b}'  a  collection  of  sonnets. 
Victor  Hugo  chose  the  ode  ;  Canalis  prefers  more  fugi- 
tive verse ;  Beranger  has  monopolized  song ;  Casimir 
Delavigne,  tragedy  ;  and  Lamartine,  meditation." 

''Are  you  a  classicist  or  a  romanticist?"  asked 
Lousteau. 

Lucien's  puzzled  expression  denoted  such  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  then  state  of  things  in  the  republic  of 
letters  that  Lousteau  thought  it  best  to  enlighten  him. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  jou  have  come  into  the  thick  of  a 
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desperate  flglit,  and  _vou  must  immediatelj'  choose  your 
side.  Literature  is,  of  course,  separated  into  several 
zones ;  but  our  great  men  are  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps.  The  Eoj-alists  are  the  romanticists  ;  the  Lib- 
erals are  the  classicists.  This  divergence  of  literary 
opinions  is  connected  in  a  way  with  the  divergences  of 
political  opmion ;  consequently,  there  is  war  to  the 
death  with  all  weapons,  ink  in  torrents,  wit  with  sharp- 
ened blade,  calumny  ground  to  a  point,  nicknames  %- 
ing  between  the  rising  lights  and  the  setting  ones,  — 
coming  fame,  and  dead  glory.  By  a  singular  oddity  the 
Roj'alist  romanticists  demand  literary  liberty  and  the 
revocation  of  the  laws  which  give  conventional  forms 
to  literature  ;  whereas  the  Liberals  want  to  maintain  the 
unities,  the  swing  of  the  alexandrine,  and  the  classic 
tradition.  Literary  opinions  are  therefore  out  of  har- 
mony in  each  camp  with  the  political  opinions  of  its 
own  side.  If  you  are  eclectic  you  will  have  no  one 
with  you.     Which  side  will  j-ou  take? " 

"  Which  side  is  the  stronger?" 

"The  liberal  journals  have  many  moi*e  subscribers 
than  the  royalist  and  ministerial  journals ;  neverthe- 
less, Canalis  succeeds,  though  he  is  monarchical  and 
religious  and  protected  b}-  court  and  clergy.  But  son- 
nets! pooh,  that's  literature  before  the  daj's  of  Boi- 
leau,"  said  Etienne,  seeing  that  Lucien  was  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  having  to  choose  between  two  banners. 
"  Be  a  romanticist.  The  romanticists  are  young  men, 
the  classicists  old  fogies  ;  the  romanticists  are  certain  to 
carry  the  day.     Now,  read  on." 

"Easter  Daisies!"  read  Lucien,  choosing  the  first 
of  the  two  sonnets  which  gave  the  title  to  the  book. 
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O  Easter-daisy,  your  harmonious  tints 
Are  not  contrived  to  dazzle  wearied  eyes, 
But  to  our  souls  they  speak,  in  half-veiled  hints, 
That  sound  the  depths  of  human  sympathies. 
Do  not  your  gold  and  silver  symbolize 
The  treasures  that  we  strive  so  hard  to  gain  ? 
Is  not  our  life-blood,  given  to  win  the  prize, 
Shown  in  your  petals  with  the  crimson  stain  ? 
Is  it  because  your  tiny  flowers  were  born 
'\ATien  Christ,  arisen,  on  that  Easter  morn 
Cast  love  and  blessing  o'er  the  sleeping  earth, 
That  now,  when  autumn  days  are  chill  and  drear, 
You  still  recall  the  seasou  of  your  bu-th, 
AVith  happy  hours  long  past,  yet  doubly  dear  ? 

Lucien  was  piqued  bj'  Lousteau's  absolute  immova- 
bility as  he  listened  to  the  reading ;  he  knew  nothing 
as  j-et  of  the  disconcerting  impassibility  which  comes 
of  the  habit  of  criticism,  —  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
journalists  wearied  with  prose  and  verse  and  drama. 
The  poet,  accustomed  to  applause,  swallowed  his  disap- 
pointment, and  read  the  sonnet  preferred  by  Madame 
de  Bargeton  and  by  some  cff  his  friends  among  the 
brotherhood. 

"  Perhaps  this  will  force  some  expression  from  him," 
thought  he. 

The  Daist. 

My  name  is  Margarita,  fairest  flower 
That  star-like  shines  on  many  a  verdant  lawn ; 
And  once,  in  peace  and  joy,  each  rosy  dawn 
Beheld  me  opening  to  the  sun  or  shower. 
But  now,  alas !  a  strange  and  unknown  power 
Consumes  my  life.     Love  questions,  I  reply. 
Unsought,  to  me  was  given  a  mortal  dower  r 
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I  read  the  book  of  Fate,  and  reading,  die. 
No  more  for  me  are  silence  and  repose  ; 
My  heart  is  plucked  by  lovers  in  despair, 
To  find  if,  haply,  love  itself  be  there  ; 
And  as  the  deep-hid  secret  I  disclose 
I  die,  robbed  of  my  white-rayed  coronet,  — 
The  only  flower  flung  down  without  regret  I 

When  he  had  finished  reading  the  poet  looked  at 
his  Aristarchus.  Etienne  Lousteau  was  attentively 
observing  the  trees  of  the  adjoining  nursery. 

"Well?"  saidLucien. 

"Well,  mj'  dear  fellow,  go  on!  I'm  listening. 
Listening  without  saying  a  word  is  praise  in  Paris." 

"  Have  j'ou  had  enough?  "  asked  Lueien. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  journalist,  rather  roughlj-. 

Lueien  read  the  following  sonnet ;  but  he  did  it  with 
death  in  his  heart,  for  Lousteau's  impenetrable  coolness 
froze  him.  Had  he  been  a  little  farther  advanced  in  his 
literary  career  he  would  have  known  that  the  silence  or 
roughness  of  authors  under  such  circumstances  betraj-s 
their  jealousj'  at  a  fine  wftrk ;  just  as  their  admiration 
proves  the  pleasure  they  feel  at  a  Qommonplace  thing 
which  reassures  their  vanity. 

The   Camellia. 

In  Nature's  poem  flowers  have  each  their  word  •. 
The  rose  of  love  and  beauty  sings  alone ; 
The  violet's  soul  exhales  in  tenderest  tone  ; 
The  lily's  one  pure  simple  note  is  heard. 
The  cold  Camellia  only,  stiff  and  white, 
Rose  without  perfume,  lily  without  grace, 
When  chiUing  winter  shows  his  icy  face, 
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Blooms  for  a  world  that  vainly  seeks  delight. 
Yet,  in  a  theatre,  or  ball-room  light, 
"With  alabaster  petals  opening  fair, 
I  gladly  see  Camellias  shining  bright 
Above  some  stately  woman's  raven  hair. 
Whose  noble  form  fulfils  the  heart's  desire, 
Like  Grecian  marbles  warmed  by  Phidian  fire. 

"What  do  3'ou  think  of  my  poor  sonnets?"  asked 
Lucieo,  resolutely. 

"  Do  you  wish  the  truth?  "  said  Lousteau. 

"  I  am  j'oung  enough  to  love  it,  and  I  am  so  anxious 
to  succeed  that  I  can  hear  it  without  anger  —  but  not, 
perhaps,  without  despair,"  replied  Lucien. 

"  Well,  m}'  dear  fellow,  the  involved  stjle  of  the  first 
shows  work  done  in  AngoulSme,  which  no  doubt  cost 
you  so  much  trouble  that  you  can't  bear  to  give  it  up ; 
the  second  and  the  third  certainh'  have  a  Parisian  tone  ; 
but  read  me  another,"  added  Lousteau,  with  a  gesture 
which  seemed  perfectly  charming  to  the  great  man  of 
the  provinces. 

Encouraged  bj'  the  invitajiion,  Lucien  proceeded  to 
read,  with  more  confidence  than  he  had  ^et  felt,  the 
sonnet  which  d'Arthfez  and  Joseph  Bridau  preferred, 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  color :  — 

The   Tulip. 

I  am  the  Tulip ;  from  the  Hague  I  came ; 
So  fair  am  I  that  e'en  the  thrifty  Dutch 
Esteem  this  precious  bulb  of  mine  as  much 
As  costly  diamonds ;  such  is  beauty's  fame  t 
I  have  a  feudal  air ;  like  some  proud  dame 
In  ample  kirtle  stifi  and  farthingale, 
I  bear,  emblazoned,  gules  on  argent  pale 
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Upon  my  robes,  or  purple  barred  with  flame, 
Woven  o4  sun-rays  and  the  royal  dye  ; 
The  colors  of  heaven  tell  my  Maker's  name. 
No  garden  flower  with  me  can  hope  to  vie 
In  splendid  vesture  or  in  gorgeous  bloom ; 
But  in  my  vase-like  chalice  broad  and  high, 
Ungenerous  Nature  poured  no  rich  perfume. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Lucien,  after  a  moment's  silence,  which 
seemed  to  him  of  interminable  length. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Etienne  Lousteau,  graveli', 
looking  down  at  the  boots  which  Lucien  had  brought 
from   Angouleme,  and   which   were  now  pretty  nearl}"^ 
worn-out,  "  I  advise  you  to  black  your  boots  with  j-our 
ink  and  save  jour  blacking ;  make  tooth-picks  of  your 
pens  to  look  as  if  you  had  been  dining,  and  find  some 
situation  where  you  can  earn  a  living.     Be  a  sheriff's 
clerk  if  you  have  the  nerve,  or  a  sliop-boj-  if  there  's 
strength  enough  in  j-our  loins,  or  a  soldier  if  j'ou  love  a 
bass-drum.     You  have  got  the  stuff  of  three  poets,  but 
before  you  succeed  you  '11  die  six  times  of  hunger  if 
you  intend  to  live  on  the,  proceeds  of  your  poems.     I 
gather  from  your  rather  juvenile  discourse  that  you  ex- 
pect to  coin  money  out  of  your  inkstand.     Now  mark, 
I  'm  not  judging  j-our  sonnets,  which  are  far  superior  to 
the  poetry  which  is  choking  up  the  shops  of  the  book- 
sellers.     Those   elegant   nightingales    (which   sell   for 
more  than  other  people's  poems  because  of  the  superfine 
paper  on  which  they  are  printed)  all  come  to  an  end 
over  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  you  can 
study  their  song  if  j'ou  choose  to  make  an  instructive 
pilgrimage  along  the  quays  from  old  Jerome's  booth  to 
the  Pont  Notre-Dame   and   the   Pont-Royal.     You  '11 
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encounter  on  that  short  trip  the  Poetical  Essa_ys,  Inspi- 
rations, Exaltations,  Hj-mns,  Songs,  Ballads,  Odes,  — ■ 
in  short,  all  the  covej-s  hatched  for  the  last  seven  3'ears  ; 
muses  thick  with  dust,  splashed  by  the  hackne3--coaches, 
and  rudelj-  fingered  by  the  quaj-  loungers  who  look  for 
the  illustrations.  You  say  you  don't  know  any  one  in 
Paris ;  j'ou  have  no  access  to  a  newspaper.  Your 
'  Daisies  '  will  staj-  chastely  folded  as  they  are  ;  they  '11 
never  blossom  to  the  woi'ld  in  the  glory  of  broad  mar- 
gins and  adorned  with  arabesques  and  tail-pieces  such 
as  the  great  Dauriat,  that  publisher  of  celebrities,  that 
king  of  the  Galeries  de  Bois,  lavishes.  My  poor  boy, 
I  came  to  Paris  like  you  with  m3-  soul  full  of  illusions, 
prompted  by  the  love  of  Art,  led  by  an  unconquerable 
impulse  to  seek  fame.  I  learned  the  realities  of  that 
career,  the  struggles  for  publication,  the  practical  side 
of  povertj-.  Mj-  ardor,  long  since  repressed,  my  first 
enthusiasm,  concealed  the  mechanism  of  the  world  ;  I 
had  to  discover  it  for  mj-self ;  I  had  to  butt  against  its 
machinerj-,  to  be  nipped  in  its  hinges,  to  be  greased 
with  its  oil,  and  to  hear  the  clanking  of  its  chains  and 
fly-wheels.  You  are  going  to  see,  as  I  saw,  under  all 
the  beautiful  things  of  which  we  dreamed,  how  men 
behave  from  passions  and  necessities.  You  will  be 
forced  to  share  in  dreadful  struggles,  man  against  man, 
work  ag9,inst  work,  party  against  part}',  in  which  you 
must  fight  systematically  or  you  will  go  under.  Such 
unworthy  struggles  disenchant  the  soul,  deprave  the 
heart,  and  wear  it  out  to  its  own  loss  ;  for  j-qur  efforts 
will  often  end  in  crowning  your  rival  whom  3-ou  hate, 
some  commonplace  talent  called,  in  spite  of  3-ou,  a  genius. 
Literary  life  is  like  the  stage.     Success,  snatched   oi 
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merited,  is  applauded  by  the  audience  ;  tlie  ugliness  be- 
hind the  scenes,  the  supernumeraries,  the  claqueurs,  the 
scene-shifters,  they  malie  the  play.  My  dear  fellow,  you 
are  now  among  the  audience.  There  is  still  time  ;  give 
up  the  career  before  ^'ou  put  j-our  foot  on  the  first  step 
of  the  throne  for  which  so  many  ambitions  are  fighting, 
and  don't  dishonor  yourself,  as  I  am  doing,  to  live " 
(a  tear  moistened  Etienne  Lousteau's  eyes).  "  Do  you 
know  how  I  live?"  he  continued,  in  a  savage  tone. 
"  The  little  money  mj'  family  could  give  me  was  soon 
spent.  I  was  utterlj'  without  resources  when  I  got  a 
plaj-  accepted  at  the  Theatre-Frangais.  At  the  Theutre- 
Francjais  the  protection  of  a  prince  or  the  first  Gentle- 
man of  the  Bedchamber  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the 
playing  of  an  accepted  piece  ;  the  comedians  will  onh- 
play  the  plaj's  of  those  who  have  some  means  of 
injuring  their  self-love.  If  you  have  power  to  get  it 
said  that  the  leading  gentleman  wheezes,  or  the  leading 
ladj-  has  an  ulcer,  no  matter  where,  or  that  the  sou- 
brette's  breath  is  vile,  your  play  will  be  acted  to-morrow. 
I  don't  know  whether  in  two  j-ears  from  now  I  shall 
have  that  power,  —  it  takes  too  many  friends.  Mean- 
time, how  and  where  was  I  to  earn  m}'  bread  ?  that  was 
the  question  I  had  to  answer  when  hunger  seized  me. 
After  many  attempts,  such  as  writing  a  novel  which 
Doguereau  bought  for  two  hundred  francs  (and  he  did 
not  make  much  out  of  it  either),  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  journalism  alone  would  support  me.  But  how 
could  I  get  into  it?  I  won't  tell  3-ou  now  all  my  useless 
eflbrts  and  entreaties,  nor  the  six  dreadful  months  I 
spent,  working  like  a  galley-slave  only  to  be  told  that  I 
frightened   off  subscribers,  when  in  fact  I  was  really 
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educating  them, — I  pass  over  such  affronts.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  writing  the  dramatic  articles  on  tlie 
boulevard  theatres,  almost  for  nothing,  in  a  journal 
which  belongs  to  Finot,  that  fat  fellow  who  breakfasts 
once  or  twice  a  month  at  the  Cafe  Voltaire  —  but  you 
don't  go  there  !  Finot  is  the  editor-in-chief.  I  live  by 
selling  the  tickets  which  the  managers  of  the  theatres 
give  me  to  paj-  for  my  good  word,  and  the  books  the 
publishers  send  me,  which  I  review.  Besides  this  I 
traffic,  after  satisfying  Finot,  in  a  variety  of  tributes 
made  to  me  by  tradesmen  for  or  against  whom  he  lets 
nie  write  articles.  '  Paste  of  Sultans,'  '  Cephalic  Oil,' 
'  Brazilian  Mixture '  will  all  pay  twenty  or  thirty  francs 
for  a  puff.  I  am  obliged  to  bark  at  publishers  who 
don't  send  copies  enough  to  the  paper  ;  Finot  keeps  two 
and  sells  them,  and  I  want  two  to  sell.  If  a  book  is 
likely  to  sell  well  and  the  publisher  is  stingy  he  gets 
pommelled.  I  know  it  is  base  ;  but  I  live  by  it,  and  so 
do  a  hundred  others.  Don't  think,  either,  that  the 
political  world  is  a  bit  better  than  the  literary  world  ; 
it  is  all  corruption  in  both ;  every  man  is  either  cor- 
rupted or  corrupting.  When  a  publisher  has  some  new 
and  rather  important  enterprise  on  hand  he  pa3-s  me  for 
fear  I  shall  attack  him.  My  revenues  are  always  in 
proportion  to  the  prospectuses.  "When  there  are  fine 
lists  going  among  the  trade  ra\  pocket  jingles,  and  I 
invite  vay  friends  to  dinner ;  when  trade  is  dull  I  dine 
at  Flicoteaux's.  Actresses  pay  for  puffs,  but  the  clev- 
erest of  them  want  criticism  ;  silence  is  what  they  are 
most  afraid  of.  Consequentlj-  a  criticism,  so  written 
that  you  can  revoke  it  later,  pa3-s  better  than  mere 
praise,  which  is  forgotten  the  next  day.     Controversy, 
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my  dear  fellow,  controversj-  is  the  pedestal  of  celebritj'. 
'By  this  fine  trade,  as  hired  assassin  of  ideas  and  reputa- 
tions, industrial,  literary-,  and  dramatic,  I  make,  say,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  a  month  ;  I  can  manage  to  sell 
a  novel  for  five  hundred  francs,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
be  thought  a  dangerous  man,  a  man  to  propitiate. 
When,  iustead  of  living  with  Florine  at  the  cost  of  a 
druggist  who  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  lord,  I  live  in 
my  own  house  and  get  upon  one  of  the  great  papers 
and  have  afeuilleton,  —  on  that  da^-,  my  good  fellow, 
Florine  will  become  a  great  actress.  As  for  me,  I  don't 
know  what  I'll  then  become:  minister  or  honest  man, 
all  is  still  possible."  (He  raised  his  humiliated  face 
and  cast  a  terrible  look  of  despairing  reproach  towards 
the  trees.)  "  And  jet  I  have  a  tragedy  accepted  at  the 
rran9ais !  I  have  among  my  papers  a  noble  poem  that 
will  die  there  !  I  once  was  good  !  mj'  heart  was  pure  ! 
and  now  I  live  with  an  actress  of  the  Panorama- 
Dramatique,  —  I,  who  dreamed  of  noble  loves  among 
the  best  of  women  !  But,  worst  of  all,  if  a  publisher 
refuses  a  book  to  my  paper,  I  say  harm  of  a  work  I 
think  beautiful !  " 

Lueien,  moved  to  tears,  seized  ifetienne's  hand. 

"  Outside  of  the  literary  world,"  continued  the  journal- 
ist, rising  and  going  towards  the  Avenue  de  I'Observa- 
toire,  where  the  two  poets  walked  up  and  down  as  if  to 
get  more  air  into  their  lungs,  "there  is  not  a  single 
person  who  even  suspects  the  horrible  odj-sse.y  through 
which  we  must  pass  to  reach  what  is  called,  according 
to  merit,  vogue,  fashion,  reputation,  distinction,  celeb- 
rity, public  favor,  — the  rounds  of  the  ladder  which  lead 
to  fame,  but  can  never  take  its  place.     Fame,  that  bril- 
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liant  moral  phenomenon,  is  made  up  of  a  tliousand 
incidents  which  vaiy  with  such  rapidit3-  that  no  two 
men  ever  reached  it  b^'  the  same  path.  Canalis  and 
iXathan,  two  men  who  are  now  attaining  it,  are  two 
dissimilar  facts,  neither  of  whom  can  be  reproduced. 
D'Arthez,  who  is  wearing  himself  out  with  toil,  will 
come  to  fame  through  some  mere  accident.  A  long-de- 
sired reputation  is  almost  alwaj's  like  a  prostitute.  Yes, 
literature  in  its  low  estate  is  like  some  wretched  girl 
shivering  in  the  street ;  its  secondary-  phase,  as  it  issues 
from  the  baser  regions  of  journalism,  in  which  I  now 
am,  is  that  of  a  kept  mistress  ;  but  literature  success- 
ful, fortunate,  is  a  brilliant,  insolent  courtesan,  pays 
taxes  to  the  state,  receives  the  great  lords,  treats,  or 
ill-treats  them,  has  its  liver}-,  its  equipage,  and  can 
keep  its  hungrj-  creditors  waiting  its  convenience.  Ah  ! 
those  to  whom  it  seemed  —  to  me  formerly-,  to  you  now, 
—  an  angel  with  radiant  wings,  draped  in  a  spotless  tunic, 
a  palm  in  one  hand,  a  flaming  sword  in  the  other,  partly 
a  mythical  abstraction  living  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
partlj-  a  noble  being  attaining  riches  onlj"  through  the 
lights  of  virtue  and  the  efforts  cif  a  glorious  courage,  — 
what  becomes  of  us  when  we  find  it  soiled,  trampled, 
violated,  thrust  into  the  mud?  There  are  men  of  iron 
brains  whose  hearts  are  still  warm  under  the  snows  of 
experience,  but  thej*  are  rare,  rare  in  that  Paris  you  see 
before  you,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  the  great  citj'  as  it  lay 
seething  in  the  sunset. 

A  vision  of  the  brotherhood  passed  rapidly  through 
Lucien's  mind  and  stirred  it ;  but  a  moment  more,  and 
Lousteau,  continuing  his  dreadful  lamentation,  forced 
him  away  from  all  such  thoughts. 
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"  Yes,  the}'  are  rare  and  far  between  in  that  great 
vat  fermenting  there  ;  rare  as  true  lovers  in  the  world 
of  love  ;  rare  as  honest  fortunes  in  the  world  of  money  ; 
rare  as  pure  and  decent  men  in  journalism.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  man  who  once  told  me  what  I  am  telling 
you  was  wasted,  as  mine  no  doubt  is  wasted  now  on 
you.  The  provinces  send  us  yearly  the  same  if  not  a 
growing  number  of  beardless  ambitions  filled  with  the 
same  enthusiasms.  Their  heads  high,  their  hearts 
elate,  they  rush  to  the  assault  of  fame,  that  princess  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  for  whom  every  man  considers  him- 
self the  prince !  Ah !  few  indeed  have  guessed  the 
enigma.  The}-  all  drop  into  the  ditch,  — into  the  mud 
of  journalism,  into  the  bog  of  book-making.  Poor 
beggars,  they  glean,  glean,  facts  for  biographical  arti- 
les,  or  items  for  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  or  they 
write  books  for  prudent  publishers  who  would  rather 
have  trash  written  in  a  fortnight  than  masterpieces 
which  take  time  to  place  and  sell.  Poor  caterpillars, 
crushed  before  they  can  be  butterflies  ;  living  in  shame 
and  infamy,  forced  to  rend  or  praise  a -dawning  talent 
as  some  pacha  of  the  '  Constitutionnel '  or  the  '  Quo- 
tidienne '  or  the  '  Debats '  orders  him  ;  to  throttle  a 
good  book  at  a  signal  from  a  publisher,  at  a  threat 
from  a  jealous  comrade,  or,  worse  still,  for  a  dinner ! 
Those  who  surmount  all  obstacles  foi'get  the  miserj'  of 
their  beginning.  I  who  speak  to  you,  I  did,  for  six 
months,  write  articles,  in  which  I  put  the  very  flower 
of  m}'  mind,  for  a  wretch  who  called  them  his,  and 
who  on  those  specimens  of  his  powers  became  the 
editor  of  a  feuilleton.  He  did  not  take  me  as  an 
associate,  he  did  not  so  much  as  give  me  five  francs, 
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but  I  am  forced  still  to  give  him  my  hand  and  to 
shake  his." 

"  Wh}-?"  exclaimed  Lucien,  haughtily'. 

"  Because  I  ma}-  want  some  day  to  put  a  few 
lines  into  his  paper,"  replied  Lousteau,  coldlj-.  "  Be- 
lieve me,  m}-  friend,  work  is  not  the  secret  of  success 
in  literature  ;  that  secret  is,  mark  mj'  words,  to  live  by 
the  work  of  others.  The  owners  of  newspapers  are 
contractors,  we  are  masons  and  journeymen.  The 
more  commonplace  or  second-rate  a  man  may  be,  the 
sooner  he  will  advance  himself;  he  can  swallow  toads, 
he  can  resign  himself  to  anything,  and  gratify  the  low 
and  pettj-  passions  of  the  literary  sultans,  —  like  a  late- 
comer from  Limoges,  Hector  Merlin,  who  used  to  do 
politics  on  a  paper  of  the  Right  Centre,  but  now  works 
on  ours ;  I  have  seen  that  fellow  pick  up  the  hat  of  the 
editor-in-chief.  Bj-  affronting  no  one  he  will  manage 
to  pass  between  and  beyond  rival  ambitions  while  they 
are  fighting  each  other.  But  3'ou,  I  feel  a  pity  for  you. 
I  see  myself  in  j-ou,  just  as  I  once  was ;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  in  a  year  or  two  you  will  be  what  I  am  now.  Per- 
haps you  will  think  there  is  some  secret  jealousy,  some 
personal  interest  in  the  bitter  advice  I  'm  giving  you ; 
no,  it  is  that  of  a  lost  soul  who  cannot  leave  the  hell 
he  is  in.  No  one  else  will  dare  say  to  j'ou  as  I  say, 
like  Job  on  his  dunghill,  with  despair  in  my  heart : 
Behold  my  sores  !  " 

"  I  must  fight  to  live,"  said  Lucien,  "on  this  field  or 
elsewhere." 

"  Remember,"  said  Lousteau,  "it  is  a  fight  without 
truce  if  you  have  talent ;  j-our  best  chance  would  be 
to  have  none.    Your  conscience,  pure  to-daj-,  will  yield 
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to  the  will  of  others  when  you  see  your  success  or 
failure  in  their  power,  — the  power  of  men  who  with  a 
word  could  give  you  life,  and  will  not  say  it!  For,  be- 
lieve me,  the  successful  writer  of  the  daj'  is  harder, 
more  insolent,  to  a  new-comer  than  the  most  brutal  of 
publishers.  Where  the  publisher  fears  onlj-  loss  the 
author  dreads  a  rival ;  one  cheats  j^ou,  the  other  crushes 
j-ou.  In  your  ardor  to  do  fine  work,  my  poor  boj',  you 
will  turn  all  the  tenderness,  sap,  and  energy  of  .your 
heart  into  ink  and  displa}-  them  in  passions,  sentiments, 
fine  phrases.  Yes,  you  '11  write  rather  than  act ;  3'ou  '11 
sing  instead  of  fighting  ;  j-ou  will  love  and  hate  and  live 
in  your  books  ;  and  when  you  have  spent  all  j'our  riches 
on  your  style,  all  your  gold  and  purple  on  your  char- 
acters, when  you  are  walking  the  streets  of  Paris  in 
rags,  happy  in  the  production  of  personages  called 
Adolphe,  Corinne,  Rene  or  Manon,  when  you  have 
ruined  your  own  life  and  your  stomach  in  giving  life 
to  your  creation,  you  will  see  it  vilified,  betrayed, 
thrust  into  oblivion  by  journalists,  buried  bj'  your  best 
friends.  Can  you  await  the  daj'  when  j^our  creations 
shall  rise  from  such  oblivion?  and  at  whose  call?  how? 
and  when?  There  is  at  this  moment  a  noble  book,  the 
pianto  of  unbelief,  '  Oberraann,'  which  is  wandering 
desolate  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  shops  ;  publishers 
ii'onicallj'  call  it  a  nightingale ;  when  will  the  Easter- 
morn  arise  for  that  book?  Ah  !  no  one  knows.  Well, 
since  you  are  determined  to  follow  literature,  try  to 
find  a  publisher  bold  enough  to  print  your  '  Daisies.' 
It  does  n't  matter  whether  he  pays  you  or  not ;  only 
get  them  printed.  You  will  then  see  curious  things." 
This  harsh  tirade,  delivered  in  the  diverse  tones  of 
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the  various  passions  it  expressed,  fell  like  an  avalanche 
of  snow  upon  Lucien's  heait  and  turned  it  cold  as  ice. 
He  stood  motionless  and  silent  for  a  moment.  At  last, 
however,  his  courage,  as  if  stimulated  by  the  horrible 
picture  of  these  difficulties,  burst  forth ;  he  wrung 
Lousteau's  hand  and  cried  out :  '•  I  will  triumph  !  " 

'■'  Ah !  "  said  the  journalist,  '•  another  Christian  who 
goes  down  into  the  arena  to  fight  the  beasts.  M}-  dear 
fellow,  there 's  a  first  representation  to-night  at  the 
Panorama-Dramatique ;  it  does  not  begin  till  eiglit 
o'clock  ;  it  is  now  sis.  Go  home  and  25ut  on  Aour  best 
clothes ;  make  j-ourself  the  thing.  Then  come  and 
fetch  me.  I  live  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe,  over  the  cafe 
Servel,  fourth  floor.     We  will  go  and  see  Dauriat  first, 

—  for  j-ou  do  persist,  don't  you  ?  "Well,  then,  I  '11  make 
yon  known  to-night  to  the  king  of  publishers  and  several 
journalists.  After  the  theatre  we  '11  sup  together  at 
Florine's,  — that 's  my  mistress,  — for  our  dinner  did  n't 
amount  to  much.  You  '11  meet  Finot,  the  editor-in-chief 
and  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  I  am  on." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  this  day,"  said  Lucien. 

"  Bring  jour  manuscript  and  wear  j"our  best  clothes, 

—  less  for  Florine  than  for  the  publisher." 

The  good-nature  of  the  invitation,  following  so  closely- 
on  the  bitter  cry  of  the  poet  describing  the  warfare  of 
literature,  touched  Lucien  as  keenh-  as  d'Arthez'  earnest 
and  sacred  words  had  touched  him  almost  in  the  same 
place.  Excited  hy  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  en- 
counter with  literarj'  men,  the  youth,  inexperienced  as 
he  was,  had  no  conception  of  the  realitj-  of  the  moral 
evils  of  which  the  journalist  had  warned  him.  He  did 
not  know  that  he  stood  at  the  angle  of  two  distinct 
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paths,  two  sj'steras,  represented  by  the  Brotherhood 
and  by  Journalism  ;  of  which  one  was  long  and  honor- 
able and  sure,  and  the  other  strewn  with  rocks  and 
perilous,  crossed  by  foul  gutters  in  which  his  conscience 
must  be  soiled.  Lucien's  nature  led  him  to  take 
the  shortest  waj-,  apparently  the  most  agreeable  way, 
and  to  snatch  at  decisive  and  rapid  methods.  He 
could  see  at  this  moment  no  difference  between  the 
noble  friendship  of  d'Arthez  and  the  read}-  fellowship 
of  Lousteau.  His  livelj'  mind  saw  a  weapon  to  his 
hand  in  journalism ;  he  felt  himself  able  to  handle  it, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  it.  Dazzled  b}'  the  proposals 
of  his  new  friend,  whose  hand  grasped  his  with  easy 
cordialitj',  how  could  he  know  that  in  the  great  Press 
army  everj-  man  needs  friends,  as  generals  need  sol- 
diers? Lousteau,  seeing  his  determination,  was  merely 
enlisting  him  with  the  intention  of  using  him.  The 
journalist  was  making  his  first  friend,  and  Lncien,  as 
he  thought,  his  first  protector ;  the  one  wanted  to  rise 
from  the  ranks,  the  other  to  enter  them. 
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IX. 


A   THIRD    VARIETY   OF   PUBLISHER. 

The  would-be  recruit  ran  joj-ousl)-  back  to  his  pool 
lodging,  where  he  dressed  himself  as  carefullj'  as  on  the 
fatal  day  when  he  sought  to  produce  an  effect  in  Ma- 
dame d'Espard's  box ;  but  b}-  this  time  his  clothes  sat 
better  on  him  ;  he  knew  better  how  to  wear  them.  He 
now  put  on  his  handsome,  light-colored,  tight-fitting 
trousers,  a  pair  of  boots  with  tassels  (which  had  cost 
him  forty  francs),  and  his  evening  coat.  A  barber  was 
called  into  curl  and  perfume  and  friz  liis  fine  and  abun^ 
dant  blond  hair.  His  forehead  assumed  a  confidence 
derived  from  a  sense  of  his  value  and  his  coming  fu- 
ture. His  delicate  feminine  hands  were  carefully  at- 
tended to,  and  the  rosj-  almond  nails  were  polished. 
The  rounded  whiteness  of  his  throat  and  chin  were  well 
set  off  153-  the  black  satin  stock.  No  handsomer  .young 
man  ever  ran  down  the  hill  of  the  Latin  regions.  Beau- 
tiful as  a  Grecian  god,  Lueien  jumped  into  a  coach  and 
was  set  down  at  seven  oclock  before  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  was  the  cafe  Servel.  The  porter  invited 
him  to  climb  four  stories,  giving  him  rather  complicated 
topographical  directions.  Thus  instructed  he  found, 
.  not  without  difficult}",  an  open  door  at  the  end  of  a  long 
dark  passage  which  gave  entrance  into  a  classic  garret 
of  the  Latin  quarter.     Povertj-  was  there,  as  it  was 
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with  liiiiiself  in  the  rue  de  CUtnj',  with  d'Arthez,  with 
Chi-estien,  eveiywhere  !  everywhere,  too,  it  bore  the  im- 
print of  the  character  of  the  occupant.  Here,  it  was 
malign.  A  miserable  bedstead  without  curtains,  and  a 
strip  of  carpet  beside  it,  window-curtains  yellow  with 
smolce  from  a  chimney  that  would  not  draw,  a  Carcel 
lamp,  given  by  Florine  and  still  escaping  the  pawn-shop, 
a  tarnished  mahogany  bureau,  a  table  covered  with 
papers  and  two  or  three  quill-pens,  no  books  but  those 
brought  in  the  night  before,  —  such  were  the  contents 
of  this  room  (in  which  there  was  nothing  of  value),  to 
which  must  be  added  a  shabbj-  collection  of  broken 
boots  and  dilapidated  slippers  in  one  corner,  in  another, 
cigar-ends,  dirtj'  handkerchiefs,  shirts  in  two  editions 
and  cravats  in  three.  In  short,  it  was  a  literarj'  bivouac, 
supplied  with  little  or  nothing,  of  a  bareness  the  mind 
can  scarcely  imagine.  On  the  night-table,  piled  with 
books  read  during  the  morning,  shone  the  scarlet  roll 
of  "  Fumade  ;"  on  the  mantel-shelf  la^'  a  razor,  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  a  cigar-case  ;  crossed  foils  and  a  mask 
were  fastened  to  the  wall ;  three  chairs  and  two  arm- 
chairs, unworthy  of  even  the  poorest  lodging-house  in 
this  poor  street,  completed  the  outfit.  This  gloomy, 
dirty  room  was  typical  of  a  life  without  peace  or  dig- 
nity ;  a  man  slept  there,  a  man  worked  there  in  haste, 
but  only  of  necessity  and  eager  to  get  awaJ^  What  a 
difference  between  that  cynical  disorder  and  the  neat 
and  decent  poverty  of  d'Arthez  !  This  silent  counsel 
wrapped  in  a  memory  Lucien  did  not  heed,  for  Lousteau 
was  ready  with  a  joke  to  cover  the  nudit3'  of  his 
squalor. 

"  This  is  my  kennel,"  he  said ;  "  my  grand  appearance 
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is  in  the  rue  de  Bond\',  in  a  new  apartment  wliich  a 
certain  druggist  has  furnished  for  Florine ;  we  are 
going  to  inaugurate  it  to-night." 

Etienne  himself  was  wearing  black  trousers  and  well- 
polished  boots,  his  coat  was  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and 
his  shirt  (Florine  probabl}'  had  another  readj-  for  him) 
was  hidden  under  its  velvet  collar;  he  brushed  his  hat 
carefully  to  make  it  look  like  new. 

"  Shall  we  start?"  said  Lucien. 

"  No,  not  yet ;  I  am  waiting  for  a  publisher,  for  I 
must  have  money  ;  tliey  '11  pla}-,  perhaps,  and  I  have  n't 
a  farthing ;  besides,  I  want  some  gloves." 

Just  then  a  man's  step  was  heard  in  the  passage. 

"There  he  is,"  said  Lousteau.  "Now  j-ou'll  see, 
my  dear  fellow,  the  form  and  fashion  which  providence 
puts  on  when  it  appears  to  poets.  Before  contemplat- 
ing Dauriat,  the  fashionable  publisher,  in  all  his  glorj', 
you  shall  see  the  publisher  of  the  Quai  des  Augustins, 
the  turn-a-penny  publisher,  the  dealer  in  literary-  old- 
iron,  a  Norman  ex-vendor  of  green-stuffs.  Come  in, 
old  Tartar !  " 

"  Here  am  I,"  said  a  voice  as  jangling  as  a  cracked 
bell. 

"With  money?" 

"Money!  there's  no  mone}- now  in  the  trade,"  re- 
plied a  young  man  who  entered  the  room,  and  looked 
inquisitivelj-  at  Lucien. 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  j-ou  owe  me  fifty  francs," 
said  Lousteau.  "  Besides  that,  here  are  two  copies 
of  '  A  Voyage  in  Egypt,'  which  they  say  is  fine ;  it 
swarms  with  engravings,  and  is  sure  to  sell.  Finot  has 
been  paid  for  two  articles  which  I  am  going  to  write 
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about  it.  Next,  the  last  two  novels  of  Victor  Ducange, 
illustrious  in  the  Marais  ;  also,  two  copies  of  the  second 
work  of  a  rising  j'oiing  man,  Paul  de  Kock,  who  writes 
in  the  same  style  ;  also,  two  copies  of  '  Yseult  de  Dole,' 
a  ver}'  prett}'  provincial  tale,  —  one  hundred  francs 
retail  price  for  the  books,  call  it  fifty.  Therefore,  luy 
little  Barbet,  pay  me  one  hundred  francs." 

Barbet  looked  the  books  over,  examining  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  and  the  bindings  carefullj'. 

"  Oh  !  they  are  all  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation," 
cried  Lousteau.  "  The  '  Voyage,'  is  n't  cut,  nor  the 
Paul  de  Kock,  nor  the  Ducange,  nor  that  other  book 
on  the  chimnej'-piece,  '  Observations  on  Symbolism,'  — 
I  '11  throw  that  in  ;  mistical  things  are  such  a  bore,  I'll 
give  it  awaj-  sooner  than  see  the  mites  run  out  of  it." 

"  But,"  said  Lucien,  "  if  you  don't  read  che  books, 
how  will  j-ou  write  your  articles?  " 

Barbet  cast  a  look  of  unfeigned  astonishment  at 
Lucien ;  then  he  turned  his  eyes  on  Lousteau  and 
remarked,  with  a  sneer,  "It  is  plain  that  monsieur 
hasn't  the  misfortune  to  be  a  literarj-  man." 

"  No,  Barbet,  he  is  n't ;  he  's  a  poet,  — a  great  poet, 
who  will  put  Canalis,  and  Delavigne,  and  Beranger  into 
the  shade.  He  is  bound  to  make  his  wa}-,  unless  he 
flings  himself  into  the  Seine,  —  and  even  then,  he'll  go 
to  Saint-Cloud." 

"  If  I  might  give  monsieur  a  bit  of  advice,"  said 
Barbet,  "  it  would  be  to  let  poetry  alone  and  stick  to 
prose.     The}-  won't  take  verses  any  more  on  the  quai." 

Barbet  wore  a  shabby  frock-coat,  fastened  by  one 
button  ;  the  collar  was  greas}' ;  he  kept  his  hat  on  his 
head,  wore  shoes,  and  under  his  half-opened  waistcoat 
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a  good  shirt  of  coarse  linen  was  visible.  His  round 
face,  eulivened  with  two  eager  e3es,  was  not  without  a 
certain  good-humor ;  but  his  glance  had  the  vague 
uneasiness  of  a  man  accustomed  to  be  asked  for  n)one3", 
and  who  has  it.  He  had  the  appearance,  however,  of 
being  frank  and  good-natured,  for  his  shrewdness  was 
well  wadded  witii  fat.  After  being  for  some  yeai-s  a 
clerk,  he  now  had  a  miserable  little  shop  of  his  own 
on  the  quai,  whence  he  darted  on  journalists,  authors, 
printers,  and  bought  at  a  low  price  the  books  they 
obtained  as  perquisites,  gaining  in  this  wa}'  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  fifteen  or  twentj-  francs  a  day.  Rich  bv 
saving,  he  scented  the  needs  of  all  with  whom  he  had 
dealings ;  he  watched  their  necessities  for  a  good 
stroke  of  business,  and  often  discounted  for  authors 
the  notes  the3-  received  from  publishers,  charging  them 
fifteen  per  cent.  The  next  day  he  would  purchase  from 
the  same  publishers,  after  haggling  over  the  price,  cer- 
tain good  books  that  he  needed  for  his  trade,  paying 
back  to  them  their  own  notes  instead  of  ready  money. 
He  had  some  education,  just  enough  to  make  him  care- 
full}-  avoid  poetry  and  modern  novels.  He  liked  small 
enterprises,  useful  books,  the  copyright  of  which  did 
not  cost  him  more  than  a  thousand  francs,  and  which 
he  could  put  on  the  market  in  his  own  wa3- ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  "  History  of  France  adapted  for  Chil- 
dren," "  Book-keeping  in  twenty  lessons,"  '•  Botany  for 
Young  Ladies."  Once  or  twice  he  had  allowed  good 
books  to  slip  through  his  fingers  from  his  inability-  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  buy  the  manuscripts,  after  making 
the  authors  come  twentj'  times  or  more  to  his  shop. 
When  reproached  for  his  cowardice  he  would  show  the 
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histon-  of  a  certain  celebrated  lawsuit  culled  from  tiie 
public  prints,  the  copy  for  which  had  of  course  cost  him 
nothing,  out  of  which  he  had  made  some  two  or  three 
thousand  francs.  Barbet  was  the  trembling  publisher, 
living,  so  to  speak,  on  bread  and  nuts,  who  malies  few 
notes,  shaves  all  he  can  off  a  bill,  hawks  his  own  books 
about,  no  one  knows  where,  but  manages  to  place  them 
and  get  the  money  for  them.  He  was  a  terror  to 
printers,  who  never  knew  how  to  manage  him ;  he 
would  paj-  them  under  discount  and  shave  their  bills, 
especially  if  he  knew  they  needed  monej':,  and  then 
when  he  had  fleeced  them  to  the  last  penny  he  never 
employed  them  again,  fearing  reprisals. 

"  Well,  -well!"  said  Lousteau,  "let  us  go  back  to 
our  business  —  about  these  books." 

"  Hey,  my  boy  !  "  said  Barbet,  familiarlj'.  "  I  've  at 
least  six  thousand  volumes  now  in  mj-  shop  to  sell ; 
and  you  know  very  well  books  are  not  francs ;  the 
trade  is  bad  just  now." 

"My  dear  Lucien,"  said  Etienne,  "if  you  were  to 
go  into  his  shop  jou  would  find  on  his  counter  —  a 
shabby  oak  thing  that  came  from  some  auction  in  a 
wine-shop  —  one  tallow  candle,  unsnuffed  because  that 
makes  it  burn  longer.  By  the  light  of  that  anomalous 
gleam  you  would  see  empty  shelves.  A  small  boy  in 
a  blue  jacket  keeps  watch  over  this  nothingness,  blow- 
ing his  fingers,  stamping  his  feet  or  beating  his  arms 
like  a  frozen  coachman  on  his  box.  Look  about  j'ou, 
and  you  won't  see  more  books  than  there  are  in  this 
room  at  this  moment.  No  one  would  ever  guess  the 
business  that  is  done  there." 

"  Here 's   a   note    for   a  hundred    francs   at   three 
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iiionths,"  interposed  Barbet,  wlio  could  not  help  smil- 
ing as  he  pulled  a  stamped  paper  from  his  pocket, 
"  and  I'll  carry  off  your  trash.  You  see,  I  can't  pos- 
sibly paj'  any  more  ready  monej- ;  sales  are  so  slow. 
I  thought  3'ou  wanted  something  out  of  me,  and  as  J 
had  n't  a  sou,  I  signed  this  note  to  oblige  30U  ;  for  j-ou 
know  I  don't  like  to  give  mj-  signature." 

"  And  do  you  expect  m3-  esteem  and  gratitude  for 
that?"  said  Lousteau. 

''  "Well,  feelings  won't  go  far  in  pajing  notes,  but  I'll 
accept  jour  esteem  all  the  same,"  replied  Barbet. 

"But  I  must  have  gloves,  and  the  perfumer  will  cer- 
tainly be  base  enough  to  refuse  your  paper,"  said  Lous- 
teau. "  Look  here  !  I  've  a  splendid  engraving — there, 
in  the  top  drawer  of  that  bureau ;  it  is  worth  eighty 
francs  before  lettering  and  after  the  article  I  've  written 
on  it,  which  is  miglity  droll,  all  about  Hippocrates  re- 
fusing Artaserxes'  gift.  I  tell  you,  it  is  a  fine  plate, 
which  will  please  all  the  doctors  who  refuse  the  ex- 
travagant fees  of  the  Parisian  satraps.  You  '11  find  a 
lot  more  novels  under  the  engraving.  Take  the  whole 
and  give  me  forty  francs  cash." 

"  Fortj'  francs!"  exclaimed  the  publisher,  with  the 
screech  of  a  frightened  hen.  "  Twenty  at  the  utmost! 
and  I  maj'  lose  those,"  added  Barbet. 

"  Let  me  see  the  twenty  francs,"  said  Lousteau. 

"  P'aith!  I  don't  know  if  I've  got  tliem,"  said  Bar- 
bet, rummaging  his  pockets.  "There  thej' are.  You 
are  robbing  me  ;  j-ou  get  the  better  of  me  —  " 

"  Come,  let  us  be  off,"  said  Lousteau,  picking  up 
Lucien's  manuscript  and  making  a  stroke  of  ink  just 
beneath  the  twine  that  fastened  it. 
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"  Have  30U  anything  more?"  asked  Barbet. 

"Nothing,  nij-  little  Shjlock.  I'll  put  you  in  the 
waj'  of  an  excellent  bit  of  business  before  long  (in 
which  j-ou  shall  lose  a  thousand  crowns  to  teach  you  to 
rob  me  in  this  waj'),"  added  Etienne  in  a  low  voice 
to  Lucien. 

"But  your  articles?  how  can  you  write  them  with- 
out the  books?"  said  Lucien  as  Miey  drove  to  the 
Palais-Eoj'al. 

"  Pooh  !  you  don't  understand  how  easily  that  sort 
of  thing  is  done.  As  for  the  '  Voyage  in  Egypt,'  I  did 
open  the  book  and  read  here  and  there  without  cutting 
the  leaves ;  I  found  eleven  mistakes  in  grammar ;  I 
can  make  a  column  out  of  that  b3-  saying  that  though 
the  author  may  have  learned  the  hieroglyphic  language 
of  those  Egj-ptian  milestones  called  obelisks,  he  does  n't 
know  his  own,  and  I  'II  give  the  blunders,  for  I  wrote 
them  down.  I  shall  then  tell  him  that  instead  of  writ- 
ing about  the  natural  history  and  antiquitj",  he  had 
better  have  concerned  himself  with  the  future  of  Egypt, 
the  progress  of  civilization,  the  means  of  uniting  it  to 
France  which,  having  once  conquered  Egypt  and  then 
lost  it,  could  still  obtain  a  moral  ascendency  over  it. 
That  gives  a  chance  for  a  fine  patriotic  flourish  inter- 
larded with  tirades  about  Marseilles  and  the  Levant 
and  our  present  commercial  interests." 

"  But  suppose  the  author  had  said  all  that  himself, 
what  would  jou  do?  " 

"  Oh,  then  I  should  say  that  instead  of  boring  us 
with  politics,  he  had  better  have  written  about  Art  and 
described  the  country  under  its  picturesque  and  terri- 
torial aspects.     There's  a  chance  for  a  lament.      We 
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are  overrun  with  politics,  politics  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  I  regret  those  charming  books  of  travel 
which  explained  the  difficulties  of  navigation  and  the 
delights  of  crossing  the  Line,  in  short,  what  persons 
who  never  travel  want  to  know,  —  all  the  while  laugh- 
ing, of  course,  at  travellers  who  make  great  events  of 
gulls,  porpoises,  whales,  first  sight  of  land,  and  shoals 
avoided.  Subscribers  laugh,  and  that  is  all  that 's 
wanted.  As  for  novels,  Florine  is  the  greatest  reader 
of  novels  there  is  in  the  world.  She  tells  me  what  they 
are  about,  and  I  knock  off  an  article  accordingl}-. 
When  she  is  bored  bj-  what  she  calls  '  author's 
phrases,'  I  give  the  book  a  respectful  notice,  and  ask 
the  publisher  for  another  copy,,  which  he  sends  me  out 
of  gratitude  for  the  puff." 

"  Good  God  !  and  criticism,  sacred  criticism?"  cried 
Lucien,  still  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  brother- 
hood. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lousteau,  "criticism  is  a 
brush  which  you  can't  use  on  thin  material,  or  it  tears 
it  to  rags.  Well,  don't  let  us  talk  of  the  business  any 
more.  Do  j-ou  see  that  mark?"  he  went  on,  pointing 
to  the  line  he  had  made  on  the  outside  sheet  of  the 
"Daisies."  " It  is  exactlj'  under  the  twine.  If  Dauriat 
reads  3-our  manuscript,  he  will  certainly  not  be  able  to 
tie  the  string  in  exactly  the  same  place.  Your  manu- 
script is  as  good  as  sealed,  and  you  will  know  whether 
he  opens  it,  —  not  at  all  a  useless  experience  for  you. 
Now,  take  notice  of  another  thing  ;  j-ou  are  not  making 
your  entrance  into  the  trade  alone  and  without  a 
sponsor,  like  other  young  fellows  who  go  the  round  of  a 
dozen  publishers  none  of  whom  will  offer  them  a  chair." 
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Lueien  alreadj'  felt  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Lousteau  had  paid  the  cabman  three  francs,  to  the 
poet's  utter  amazement ;  such  prodigality  on  the  heels 
of  penury  seeming  incredible  to  him. 

The  new  friends  now  entered  the  Galeries  de  Bois, 
where  Dauriat's  great  publishing  concern  called  "The 
Novelty  "  reigned  supreme.  At  the  period  of  which  we 
speak  the  Galeries  de  Bois  of  the  Palais-Royal  were 
among  the  most  noted  of  the  sights  of  Paris.  It  is  by 
no  means  useless  to  draw  a  picture  of  that  ignoble 
bazaar,  which  for  thirty-six  years  played  so  great  a  r61e 
in  Parisian  life  that  there  are  few  men  of  fortj'  to  whom 
the  following  description,  incredible  to  younger  men, 
will  not  be  of  interest. 

In  place  of  the  present  cold,  lofty,  and  broad  Galerie 
d'Orleans,  a  sort  of  green-house  without  flowers,  there 
stood  in  those  days  a  line  of  wooden  barracks,  or,  to 
be  more  exact,  plank  huts,  small,  poorly  roofed  and  ill- 
lighted  from  the  court  and  garden  and  also  from  the 
roof  by  small  sashes,  called  casements,  which  were 
more  like  the  dirtj-  openings  of  the  dance-halls  bej'ond 
the  barriers  than  actual  windows.  A  triple  line  of 
booths  made  two  galleries  about  twelve  feet  high  ;  those 
down  the  centre  faced  to  each  side,  and  the  fetid  air 
which  rose  from  the  crowded  passage-ways  had  little 
chance  to  escape  through  the  roof,  which  admitted  onlj- 
a  dim  light  through  its  dirty  casements.  These  centre 
booths  or  cells  were  thought  so  valuable,  because  of  the 
crowds  who  passed  them,  that  in  spite  of  their  narrow 
space  (some  being  scarcely  six  feet  wide  and  eight  or 
ten  feet  long)  they  brought  enormous  prices, — some 
as  much  as  three  thousand  francs.     The  side  booths, 
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which  were  lighted  from  the  court  and  from  the  garden, 
were  protected  b}-  small,  green  trellises,  possibly  to 
prevent  the  crowd  outside  from  demolishing  by  pressure 
the  lath-and-plaster  walls  which  formed  the  sides  of  the 
sheds.  Here,  therefore,  was  a  space  of  some  two  or 
three  feet  in  width  where  the  most  amazing  products  of 
a  botany  unknown  to  science  vegetated,  mingled  with 
the  cast-off  scraps  of  industries  that  were  not  less 
flourishing.  Rose-trees  and  waste-paper,  flowers  of 
rhetoric  and  flowers  of  nature,  ribbons  of  all  colors, 
remnants  of  the  fasliions,  in  short,  the  refuse  of  the  in- 
terior commerce  was  there  collected.  The  outer  walls 
of  this  fantastic  palace,  towards  the  court  and  towards 
the  garden,  presented  the  lowest  aspect  of  Parisian 
shabbiness  ;  the  coloring  of  the  stucco  was  washed  ofi", 
the  plaster  itself  was  falling,  or  patched,  or  scribbled 
over  with  grotesque  writings.  On  both  sides  a  nauseous 
and  disgusting  approach  seemed  to  warn  delicate  per- 
sons from  entering  these  galleries ;  and  3'et  delicate  and 
refined  persons  were  no  more  kept  awa}-  by  these  horri- 
ble things  than  princes  in  fair3--tales  recoil  from  dragons 
and  other  obstacles  interposed  bj'  evil  genii  between 
them  and  the  princesses. 

These  galleries  were,  as  the  Galerie  d'Orleans  is 
to-day,  divided  by  passage-wa3-s,  from  which  the}'  were 
entered  by  the  present  porticos,  which  were  begun  before 
the  Revolution  and  left  unfinished  for  want  of  mone}'. 
The  handsome  stone  gallery  which  now  leads  to  the 
Th^atre-Frangais  was  in  those  days  a  narrow  passage- wa}' 
of  excessive  height  and  so  ill-covered  tljat  the  rain  wet  it. 
It  was  called  the  Galerie  Vitree,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Galeries  de  Bois.     The  roofs  of  all  these  miserable 
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sheds  were  in  such  a  bad  state  that  the  Houseof  Orleans 
had  a  lawsuit  with  a  famous  shopkeeper  who  found  his 
cashmeres  and  other  goods  injured  during  a  single  night 
to  a  large  amount  of  money.  The  man  won  his  case. 
A  double  thickness  of  tarred  cloth  served  for  a  covering 
in  some  places.  The  floor  of  the  Galerie  Vitree  (where 
Chevet's  fortune  began),  also  that  of  the  Galeries  de 
Bois  was  the  soil  of  Paris,  with  such  other  soil  added 
as  the  boots  and  shoes  of  a  myriad  of  jjedestrians  had 
imported  there.  In  all  weather  the  feet  were  forced  to 
stumble  among  mountains  and  valleys  of  hardened  mud, 
constantlj'  swept  by  the  shopkeepers,  but,  even  so,  re- 
quiring all  new-comers  to  learn  a  method  of  manage- 
ment in  order  to  walk  with  safet3-. 

This  disgusting  mass  of  mud,  these  dirty  panes  of 
glass  thickened  by  rain  and  dust,  these  flat-roofed  huts 
co.vered  outside  with  ragged  doth,  the  filth  of  the  out- 
side walls,  in  short,  tliis  whole  assemblage  of  things, 
which  was  like  a  camp  of  gypsies,  or  the  barracks  at  a 
fair,  or  the  provisional  boardings  put  up  in  Paris  round 
houses  that  are  building,  all  this  grinning  vulgarit}'  was 
wonderfully'  in  keeping  with  the  different  trades  which 
swarmed  beneath  these  nastj'  sheds,  —  bold,  shameless, 
voluble,  and  wildly  gay  ;  for  an  incalculable  business 
was  done  here  from  the  Revolution  of  1789  to  that  of 
1830.  For  twenty  years  the  Bourse  was  directly  oppo- 
site, on  the  ground-floor  of  the  palace.  Rendezvous 
were  given  before  and  after  the  opening  of  the  exchange 
in  these  galleries.  Consequently,  public  opinion  and 
reputations  were  made  and  unmade  here,  and  political 
and  financial  aflfairs  incessantly  discussed.  The  Paris 
world  of  bankers  and   merchants   congregated  in  the 
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square  of  the  Palais-Roj'al,  and  swarmed  into  the 
galleries  when  it  rained.  The  construction  of  these 
wooden  buildings,  whicli  had  sprung  up  heaven  knows 
how,  made  them  singularly  resonant.  Bursts  of  laugh- 
ter echoed  through  them  ;  not  a  quarrel  could  take  place 
at  one  end  that  the  other  end  did  not  know  what  it  was 
about.  The  place  was  occupied  solely  by  the  shops  of 
booksellers  and  publishers  (poetr}-,  politics,  and  prose) 
and  bj'  those  of  milliners.  At  night  the  women  of  the 
town  appeared'there.  Novels  and  books  of  all  kinds, 
new  and  old  reputations,  political  plots  and  counter- 
plots, the  lies  of  publishers  and  booksellei-s  all  flourished 
there.  There,  too,  novelties  were  sold  to  a  public  that 
persisted  in  not  buj-ing  them  elsewhere.  In  tlie  course 
of  a  single  evening  thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold 
of  a  pamphlet  bj- Paul- Louis  Courier  or  the  "Adven- 
tures of  the  Daughter  of  a  King,"  which,  by  the  bj', 
was  the  first  shot  fired  by  the  House  of  Orleans  at  the 
Charter  of  Louis  X^'III. 

At  the  particular  period  when  Lucien  first  appeared 
there,  a  few  of  the  booths  had  windows  with  rather  ele- 
gant panes  of  glass  ;  these  were,  of  course,  on  the  side 
booths  looking  either  to  the  court  or  the  garden.  Up  to 
the  time  when  this  strange  colony  disappeared  under 
the  wand  of  Fontaine  the  architect,  the  booths  in  the 
centre  were  entirelj-  open,  supported  bj'  pillars,  like 
booths  at  a  countrj'  fair,  and  the  ej'e  could  look  across 
and  through  them  to  the  gallery  on  the  other  side.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  make  fires,  the  merchants  used 
foot-warmers,  which  thej'  took  care  of  themselves  ;  for 
one  piece  of  carelessness  would  instantly  have  wrapped 
in  flames  that  whole  republic  of  planks  dried  in  the  sun, 
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with  all  its  inflammable  contents  of  paper,  gauze,  and 
muslin.  The  shops  of  the  milliners  were  full  of  wonder- 
ful bonnets,  which  seemed  to  be  there  less  for  sale  than 
for  show,  hanging  by  hundreds  on  iron  trees  and  enliven- 
ing the  galleries  with  a  thousand  colors.  For  twenty 
years  the  loungers  in  the  galleries  had  wondered  on  what 
heads  those  dusty  bonnets  would  end  their  days.  Sales- 
women, for  the  most  part  ugly,  but  brisk,  hooked  the 
female  sex  adroitly  in  the  style  and  language  of  mar- 
ketwomen.  One  grisette,  whose  tongue  was  as  free 
as  her  e5'es  were  active,  stood  on  a  stool  and  attacked 
the  passers  :  "  Buy  a  prettj'  bonnet,  madame  !  "  '■  Let 
me  sell  you  something,  monsieur."  Their  rich  and 
picturesque  vocabular3-  was  varied  bj-  inflections  of  the 
voice,  and  interspersed  with  knowing  looks  and  criti- 
cisms on  those  who  passed  them.  The  publishers  and 
the  milliners  lived  on  good  terms  with  each  other. 

In  the  passage  called  so  gorgeouslj-  the  Galerie 
Vitree,  the  most  extraordinary  enterprises  were  carried 
on.  There  ventriloquists  and  charlatans  of  all  kinds 
had  settled  themselves,  and  shows  were  offered  ^vhere  it 
was  a  lottery  whether  you  saw  nothing  or  the  whole 
world.  It  was  there  that  a  man  first  established  him- 
self who  afterwards  made  seven  or  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  in  fairs  all  over  France.  His  sign  was  a  sun 
revolving  in  a  black  frame,  round  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  scarlet  letters:  "Here  man  may  see 
what  God  can  never  see.  Entrance  two  sous."  The 
door-keeper  never  allowed  one  person  to  go  in  alone, 
nor  more  than  two  at  a  time.  Once  in,  j-on  found  your- 
self confronted  with  a  huge  mirror.  Then  a  voice, 
which  might  have  startled  even  HoS'mann  of  Berlin 
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himself,  went  off  like  a  mechanisni  when  the  spring  is 
touched,  and  said:  "There,  gentlemen,  jou  see  that 
which  throughout  all  eternitj-  God  can  never  see ; 
namely,  jour  like,  —  God  has  no  like."  You  went  away 
ashamed  and  silent,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  your 
stupidit}'. 

From  all  the  little  doors  issued  voices  of  the  same 
nature,  inviting  j'ou  to  visit  cosmoramas,  views  of  Con- 
stantinople, puppet-shows,  automatons  playing  chess, 
dogs  who  could  pick  out  the  handsomest  woman  in  so- 
ciety. The  ventriloquist  Fitz-James  flourished  in  the 
cafe  Borel,  before  he  went  to  die  at  Montmartre  among 
the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polj'technique.  Here  were  fruit- 
erers and  bouquet-makers,  and  a  celebrated  tailor  whose 
military  gold  fece  shone  at  night  like  suns.  In  the 
mornings  up  to  half-past  two  o'clock  these  galleries  were 
dismal  and  deserted.  The  shopkeepers  talked  among 
themselves  as  if  at  home.  The  appointments  which  the 
Parisian  population  gave  themselves  did  not  begin  till 
about  three  o'clock,  the  hour  for  the  Bourse.  As  soon 
as  the  crowd  poured  in,  the  gratuitous  readings  at  the 
booksellers'  counters  by  penniless  young  men  hungry 
for  literature  began.  The  shopmen  whose  business  it 
was  to  watch  the  books  thus  exposed  for  sale  charitably 
allowed  these  poor  fellows  to  turn  the  leaves.  If  the 
book  happened  to  be  a  ]2mo  of  two  hundred  pages, 
like  "Smarra,"  "Peter  Schlemil,"  "Jean  Sbogar," 
' '  Jocko,"  two  visits  would  enable  the  reader  to  devour  it. 
In  those  days  circulating-libraries  did  not  exist ;  it  was 
necessarj'  to  buj'  a  book  in  order  to  read  it ;  and  this 
was  why  novels  were  sold  in  numbers  that  now  seem 
fabulous.     There  was  something  indescribably  French 
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in  these  mental  alms  bestowed  on  j'outhful,  eager,  pov- 
ert3'-stricken  intellect. 

The  tragic  aspect  of  this  terrible  bazaar  began  to 
show  itself  towards  evening.  Through  all  the  adjacent 
streets  women  poured  in,  who  were  allowed  to  walk 
there  unmolested ;  from  ever}'  section  of  Paris  came 
prostitutes  to  "do  the  Palais."  The  stone  galleries 
belonged  to  privileged  establishments,  who  paid  for  the 
right  to  expose  their  creatures,  dressed  like  princesses, 
between  such  and  such  an  arch  with  a  corresponding 
right  to  the  same  distance  in  the  garden ;  but  the 
Galeries  de  Bois  were  the  common  ground  of  women  of 
the  town,  "  the  Palais,''  par  excellence,  a  word  which 
signified  in  those  daj's  the  temple  of  prostitution.  Any 
woman  might  come  there  and  go  away,  accompanied  by 
her  prey,  wheresoever  it  pleased  her.  They  drew  such 
crowds  to  the  Galeries  de  Bois  that  every  one  was  com- 
pelled to  walk  at  a  snail's  pace  as  the}'  do  in  the  pro- 
cession at  a  masked  ball.  But  this  slowness,  which 
annoyed  no  one,  enabled  persons  to  examine  each  other. 
The  women  were  all  dressed  in  a  style  and  manner  that 
no  longer  exists ;  their  gowns  were  made  low  to  the 
very  middle  of  their  backs,  and  also  very  low  in  front ; 
their  heads  were  dressed  fantastically  to  attract  notice  ; 
some  were  Norman  in  style,  others  Spanish  ;  the  hair  of 
one  was  curled  like  a  poodle,  that  of  another  in  smooth, 
straight  bands  ;  their  legs,  covered  with  white  stockings, 
were  shown,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how,  but  always 
a  propos.  All  this  picturesque  infamy  is  now  done 
awaj'  with.  The  license  of  solicitation  and  answer, 
that  public  cynicism  so  in  keeping  with  the  place  itself, 
is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  either  there  or  at  masked  balls, 
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nor  in  the  celebrated  public  balls  which  are  given  in  the 
present  da}-.  The  scene  was  horrible  and  gay.  The 
white  flesh  of  the  shoulders  and  throats  shone  and 
sparkled  against  the  clothing  of  the  men  which  was 
usually-  dark,  producing  magnificent  contrasts.  The  roll 
of  voices  and  the  noise  of  steps  sent  a  murmuring  sound 
to  the  middle  of  the  garden,  like  the  breaking  of  the 
waves  upon  a  sandbank.  Well-dressed  persons  and 
striking-looking  men  were  cheek  bj'  jowl  with  evident 
gallows-birds.  There  was  something  impossible  to  de- 
fine, something  piquant,  about  these  infamous  assem- 
blages ;  even  the  most  insensible  men  were  stirred  by 
them,  —  so  much  so  that  all  Paris  came  there  until  the 
last  moment,  and  walked  the  wooden  planks  with  which 
the  architect  covered  the  cellars  of  the  new  Galerie 
d'Orleans  as  he  built  it.  Deep  and  unanimous  regret 
was  felt  at  the  demolition  of  those  disgraceful  wooden 
galleries. 
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X. 

A  FOUETH   VARIETY   OF   PUBLISHER. 

Ladvocat,  the  publisher,  had  lately'  established  him- 
self at  the  corner  of  the  passage  which  divided  the  two 
galleries,  opposite  to  the  establishment  of  Dauriat,  a 
young  man  now  forgotten,  but  a  daring  fellow,  who 
cleared  the  way  along  which  his  rival  subsequently  ad- 
vanced to  fortune.  Dauriat's  shop  was  at  the  angle  of 
the  passage  and  galleiy  looking  towards  the  garden  ; 
that  of  Ladvocat  was  towards  the  court.  Dauriat's 
place  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  ;  one  a  ware- 
room  for  his  publications,  the  other  a  sort  of  oflflce. 

Lucien  who  was  in  this  scene  for  the  first  time  at 
night,  was  bewildered  by  its  strange  aspects,  which 
provincials  and  indeed  all  j'oung  men  are  unable  to 
resist.     He  soon  lost  his  companion  in  the  crowd. 

"  If  you  were  as  handsome  as  that  fellow,  I  'd  give 
3'ou  something  in  return,"  said  one  of  the  women  to  an 
old  man,  pointing  to  Lucien. 

Lucien  turned  as  shamefaced  as  a  blind  man's  dog, 
and  he  followed  the  torrent  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
bewilderment  impossible  to  describe.  Harassed  by  the 
glances  of  the  women,  dazzled  by  their  white  shoulders 
and  their  bold  throats,  he  clasped  his  manuscript  and 
held  it  close,  fearing,  poor  innocent,  that  some  of  them 
would  steal  it. 
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"What  is  it,  monsieur?"  he  cried,  feeling  himself 
seized  hy  the  arm,  and  fancying  that  his  poems  might 
have  attracted  some  author.  Turning  round,  he  saw 
Lonsteau,  who  laughed  and  said  :  — 

' '  I  knew  you  would  end  bj'  coming  this  wa}'." 

The  poet  was  in  front  of  Dauriat's  wareroom,  into 
which  Lousteau  now  took  him.  The  place  was  full  of 
persons,  all  waiting  their  turn  to  speak  with  the  sultan 
of  publishers.  Printers,  paper-makers,  designers,  were 
clustering  about  the  clerks  and  questioning  them  as  to 
the  business  thej'  had  in  hand  or  were  meditating. 

'•  There  's  Finot,  the  editor  of  mj'  paper,"  said  Lou- 
steau ;  ''  he  is  talking  with  a  young  man  who  has  talent, 
Felicien  Vernou  ;  a  little  scoundrel  as  dangerous  as  a 
secret  disease." 

"  Well,  you  ve  got  a  first  representation,  old  man," 
said  Finot,  coming  up  to  Lousteau,  with  Vernou  ;  "  but 
I  've  disposed  of  the  box." 

''  You  've  sold  it  to  Braulard?" 

"  Suppose  I  have?  You  can  easily  get  a  place. 
What  have  you  come  to  see  Dauriat  about?  I  have 
agreed  that  we  will  push  Paul  de  Kock ;  Dauriat  has 
taken  jive  hundred  copies.  Victor  Ducange  refused 
him  a  novel ;  so  Dauriat  wants,  he  says,  to  set  up  a  new 
author  in  the  same  style.  You  are  to  write  up  Paul  de 
Kock  over  Ducange." 

"But  Ducange  and  I  have  a  play  together  at  the 
Gaite,"  said  Lousteau. 

"  Then  tell  him  I  wrote  the  article,  —  let  him  suppose 
I  made  it  savage  and  you  softened  it ;  he  '11  owe  you 
thanks  for  that." 

"  Can't  you  manage  to  get  Dauriat's  clerk  to  cash 
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me  this  little  note  for  a  hundred  francs?"  said  Etienue 
to  Finot ;  "  30U  know  !  we  are  to  sup  together  to-night 
to  inaugurate  Fiorina's  new  apartment." 

"  Ah,  yes,  true  ;  j'ou  treat  us,"  said  Finot,  as  if  he 
were  making  an  effort  of  memory.  "  Look  here,  Gabus- 
son,"  said  the  editor,  taking  Barbet's  note  and  handing 
it  to  the  cashier,  "  give  monsieur  ninety'  francs  for  me. 
Endorse  the  note,  old  man." 

Lousteau  took  the  cashier's  pen  while  the  latter 
counted  out  the  money,  and  endorsed  the  note.  Lucien, 
all  eyes  and  ears,  lost  not  a  syllable  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

"But  that's  not  all,  mj'  dear  friend,"  continued 
Etienne,  "  and  I  shall  not  saj-  '  thank  j'ou '  either,  for 
there  's  friendship  to  the  death  between  you  and  me  of 
course.  I  want  to  present  this  gentleman  to  Dauriat, 
and  you  must  make  him  willing  to  listen  to  us." 

"  What's  in  the  wind?"  asked  Finot. 

"A  collection  of  poems,"  replied  Lucien. 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Finot,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  I  take  it  that  monsieur  has  not  had  much  to  do  with 
publishers  as  j'et,"  remarked  Vernou,  looking  at  Lucien, 
"  or  he  would  hide  his  manuscript  in  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  his  own  room." 

At  this  moment  a  handsome  young  man,  named  Emile 
Blondet,  who  had  just  made  his  mark  by  articles  of  great 
pubhc  import  in  the  "  Journal  des  Debats,"  entered  the. 
place,  shook  hands  with  Finot  and  Lousteau,  and  bowed 
slightly  to  Vernou. 

"'Come  and  sup  with  us  to-night  at  Florine's,"  Lou- 
steau said  to  him. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Blondet ;  "  who 's  to  be  there? " 
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"Well,  Florine  and  Matifat,"  said  Lousteau,  "  and 
Du  Bruel,  who  gives  Florine  the  role  for  her  first  ap- 
pearance to-night,  and  a  little  old  fellow  named  Cardot, 
and  his  son-in-law  Camusot ;  also  Finot." 

"  Does  the  druggist  do  things  in  stjle?  " 

"  He  won't  drug  us  I  hope,"  remarked  Lucien. 

••  Monsieur  is  wittw'  said  Blondet  looking  gravely  at 
Lucien  ;  "  will  he  be  there,  too,  Lousteau?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Then  we  shall  have  some  fun." 

Lucien  reddened  to  the  tips  of  his  ears. 

"How  long  before  I  can  see  5-ou,  Dauriat  ?  "  said 
Blondet,  rapping  on  the  window,  which  was  high  up 
in  the  partition  between  the  office  and  the  shop. 

'•  I  '11  be  with  you  directly,"  said  a  voice. 

"  Good,"  said  Lousteau  to  his  protege  ;  "that  j'oung 
man,  almost  as  joung  as  j'ou  are,  is  on  the  '  Debats.' 
He  's  among  the  princes  of  criticism  ;  everybod}'  fears 
him  ;  Dauriat  will  come  and  fawn  upon  him,  and  we 
shall  have  a  good  chance  to  speak  to  the  pacha  of 
vignettes  and  printers.  If  it  had  n't  been  for  this  we 
might  have  waited  till  eleven  o'clock  before  our  turn 
came  to  see  him  ;  see  how  the  crowd  increases.'' 

Lucien  and  Lousteau  followed  Blondet,  Finot,  and 
Vei'uou,  and  together  thej-  made  a  little  group  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  shop. 

"What  is  Dauriat  about?"  said  Blondet  to  Gabus- 
son,  the  head-clerk,  who  came  forward  to  speak  to  him. 

"  He  is  buj-ing  a  broken-down  weekl3'  paper,  which 
he  wants  to  revive  in  order  to  check  the  influence  of  the 
'  Minerve,'  which  is  too  exclusively  for  Eymery,  and  the 
_'  Conservateur,'  which  is  blindly  romanticist." 
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"  Does  he  pay  a  good  price  for  it?  " 

"  As  usual,  —  more  than  it  is  wortli,"  replied  the 
cashier. 

Just  then  a  young  man  who  had  lately  published  a 
fine  novel,  which  had  sold  rapidl3-  and  won  imnoediate 
success  (the  second  edition  being  now  under  waj'),  en- 
tered the  place.  The  appearance  of  this  young  man, 
endowed  with  that  peculiar,  fantastic  air  and  manner 
which  characterizes  the  artistic  nature,  struck  Lucien 
powerfull}'. 

"  Here  's  Nathan,"  said  Lousteau  in  Lucien's  ear. 

In  spite  of  the  almost  savage  pride  expressed  in  his 
countenance,  then  in  its  first  3"outh,  Nathan  approached 
the  journalists  hat  in  hand,  and  placed  himself  humbly 
before  Blondet,  whom  he  as  yet  knew  onl3'  by  sight. 
Blondet  and  Finot  kept  their  hats  on  their  heads. 

"Monsieur,"  began  Nathan,  addressing  Blondet,  "  I 
am  most  happy,  in  the  opportunity  which  chance  affords 
me  —  " 

"  He  is  so  agitated  he  talks  pleonasms,"  whispered 
Vernou  to  Lousteau. 

"  — to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  fine  review  j'ou 
were  so  good  as  to  give  me  in  the  '  Journal  des  Debats.' 
More  than  half  of  the  success  of  my  book  is  owing  to 
you." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  friend,  no  !  "  said  Blondet,  with  a 
protecting  manner  only  slightlj'  masked  by  kindliness. 
"  You  have  talent,  and  I  'm  delighted,  the  devil  take 
me,  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

"  As  your  article  has  already  appeared  I  shall  not  be 
thought  to  currj'  favor  ;  I  ma}'  feel  at  mj'  ease  with  jou. 
Will  you  do  me  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  dining 
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with  me  to-morrow?  Finot  will  be  there;  Lousteau, 
old  man,  jou  won't  refuse  me?  "  added  Nathan,  grasp- 
ing Lousteau's  hand.  "  Ah  !  j-ou  have  chosen  a  noble 
course,  monsieur,"  he  continued,  addressing  Blondet ; 
"  j-ou  are  following  the  Dussaults,  Fievees,  Geoffroj's. 
Hoffmann  spoke  of  3-ou  to  Claude  Vignon,  his  pupil,  a 
friend  of  mine,  to  whom  he  said  that  the  '  Journal  des 
Debats'  would  live  long  with  such  articles  as  j-ours. 
They  must  pay  you  enormously  for  them." 

'-'  A  hundred  francs  a  column,"  replied  Blondet,  "  and 
that's  a-  small  price  when  one  has  to  read  so  many 
books  in  order  to  find  one,  like  yours,  that  is  worth 
reviewing.  Your  work  gave  me  great  pleasure,  on  my 
word  of  honor." 

"  And  it  helped  him  to  earn  fifteen  hundred  francs," 
said  Lousteau  to  Lucien. 

"But  3'ou  write  chiefly  on  political  subjects,  don't 
you?"  said  Nathan. 

"As  occasion  offers,"  replied  Blondet. 

Lucien  had  admired  Nathan's  book,  he  revered  the 
writer  as  a  demi-god,  and  was  therefore,  fledgling  that 
he  was,  stupefied  at  the  man's  abasement  before  this 
critic,  whose  name  and  influence  were  unknown  to  him. 
"  Shall  I  ever  come  to  that?  must  a  man  abdicate  his 
own  self-respect?"  thought  he.  "Put  on  j'our  hat, 
Nathan !  you  have  written  a  fine  book,  and  that  critic 
has  only  made  an  article  on  it."  Such  thoughts  lashed 
the  blood  in  his  veins.  As  he  stood  there  he  saw  num- 
berless timid  3'oung  men,  needy  authors,  all  anxious  to 
speak  to  Dauriat,  but  who,  seeing  the  shop  full  and  des- 
pairing of  getting  an  audience,  turned  and  went  out, 
remarking  sadly,  "I  will  call  again." 
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Two  or  three  public  men  were  talking  of  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Chambers  and  of  politics  among  a  knot  of 
celebrities  in  national  affairs.  The  weeklj'  journal  for 
which  Dauriat  was  now  negotiating  had  the  right  to 
discuss  politics.  In  those  days  this  was  rare  ;  a  news- 
paper was  a  privilege  as  much  run  after  as  a  theatre. 
One  of  the  influential  stockholders  of  the  "  Constitu- 
tionnel"  happened  to  form  one  of  this  group.  Lousteau 
had  certainly  acquitted  himself  well  in  his  office  of 
cicerone,  for,  at  every  word,  Dauriat  was  magnified  in 
Lucien's  mind  as  politics  and  literature  were  seen  to 
converge  upon  him.  But  the  sight  of  a  flue  writer 
prostrating  his  talent  before  a  journalist,  humiliating 
Art,  as  woman  was  humihated  and  prostituted  beneath 
those  shameless  galleries,  was  a  terrible  education  to 
the  provincial  poet.  Money !  yes,  money  was  the  key 
to  the  whole  enigma.  Lucien  felt  himself  alone,  help- 
less, clinging  only  by  the  weak  thread  of  an  uncertain 
friendship  to  success  and  fortune.  He  accused  his  true 
and  far-seeing  friends  in  the  brotherhood  of  having 
painted  this  world  in  false  colors ;  he  blamed  theoa  for 
having  dissuaded  him  from  flinging  himself  into  the 
arena,  pen  in  hand. 

"  I  might  by  this  time  have  been  another  Blondet !  " 
thought  he. 

Lousteau  himself,  who  had  lately  cried  in  his  ears 
in  the  gardens  like  a  wounded  eagle,  Lousteau,  whom  he 
had  thought  so  great,  was  now  dwarfed  ;  one  man  alone 
seemed  to  him  important,  —  this  fashionable  publisher, 
who  was  literally  the  means  by  which  all  these  lives 
existed.  The  poet,  as  he  stood  there,  manuscript  in 
hand,  was  conscious  of  a  trepidation  that  resembled 
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fear.  In  the  centre  of  the  shop  our  poet  noticed  sev- 
eral busts  on  wooden  pedestals  painted  to  resemble 
marble,  —  one  of  Byron,  one  of  Goethe,  and  one  of 
Canalis,  from  whom  Dauriat  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  volume.  Gradually  he  began  to  lose  the  sense  of  his 
own  value ;  his  courage  weakened.  He  foresaw  the 
influence  that  this  Dauriat  was  to  exercise  over  his 
destiny,  and  he  nervously  awaited  his  appearance. 

"  Well,  my  friends,"  said  a  fat  and  oily  little  man, 
with  a  face  like  that  of  a  Roman  pro-consul,  softened, 
however,  by  a  good-humored  expression  which  beguiled 
superficial  minds,  "behold  me  the  proprietor  of  the 
only  weeklj-  paper  that  could  be  purchased,  with  a  list 
of  two  thousand  subscribers." 

"Nonsense!  the  Stamp-Office  rates  them  at  seven 
hundred  ;  and  that 's  over  the  mark,''  said  Bloudet. 

"  On  my  sacred  word  of  honor  there  are  twelve 
hundred.  I  make  it  two  thousand,"  added  Dauriat, 
lowering  his  voice,  "because  of  those  printers  and 
paper-makers  over  there.  —  I  thought  you  knew  better 
than  that,"  he  said  aloud. 

"  Do  j'ou  want  partners?  "  asked  Finot. 

"  That  depends,"  replied  Dauriat.  "  Will  j-ou  take 
a  third  at  forty  thousand  francs  ?  " 

"All  right,  if  you'll  agree  to  put  the  men  I  want 
on  the  staff,  —  Emile  Blondet  here  present,  Claude 
Vignon,  Scribe,  Theodore  Leclercq,  Felicien  Vernou, 
Jaj',  Jou}',  Lousteau  —  " 

"  And  why  not  Lucien  de  Rubempre?  "  said  the  poet 
of  the  provinces,  boldlj-. 

"  — -  and  Nathan,"  concluded  Finot. 

"  Yes,  and  why  not  everybody  who  is  walking  about?  " 
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said  the  publisher,  frowning,  and  addressing  the  author 
of  tlie  "Daisies."  "To  whom  have  I  the  honor  of 
speaking?"  he  said,  with  an  impertinent  air. 

"  One  moment,  Dauriat,"  interposed  Lousteau.  "I 
brought  monsieur  to  see  j'ou.  Wliile  Finot  is  thinking 
over  your  proposal,  let  me  have  a  word  with  3'ou.'' 

Lncien's  shirt  felt  wet  upon  his  back  as  he  saw  the 
cold,  displeased  look  of  this  formidable  padishah  of 
publishers,  who  had  greeted  all  the  writers  present  with 
an  air  of  familiar  contempt. 

"Is  it  some  new  affair,  my  boy?"  asked  Dauriat; 
"  j'OU  know  very  well  I  have  got  eleven  hundred  manu- 
scripts now  on  hand.  Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  cried, 
"  positively  eleven  hundred,  — ask  Gabusson.  T  shall 
soon  need  a  staff'  of  clerks  to  register  them,  and  another 
staff"  of  readers  to  examine  them  ;  there  '11  be  meetings 
to  vote  on  their  merits,  with  ballots,  and  a  secretary  to 
report  results  ;  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  Academie  Fran- 
5aise,  in  which  the  academicians  shall  be  better  paid  in 
the  Galeries  de  Bois  than  thej'  are  at  the  Institute." 

"  A  good  idea,"  said  Blondet. 

"A  bad  idea,"  retorted  Dauriat.  "  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  examining  the  lucubrations  of  such  of  you  as 
start  in  literature  because  you  can't  be  anything  else,  — 
neither  bootmakers,  nor  corporals,  nor  servants,  nor 
sheriffs,  nor  magistrates,  nor  capitalists  of  an}-  kind. 
No  one  is  admitted  here  unless  his  reputation  is  made. 
If  you  are  celebrated  j'ou  shall  have  floods  of  gold,  not 
otherwise.  I  have  made  three  men  famous  during 
the  last  two  j-ears  and  they  are  all  three  ungrateful. 
There  's  Nathan,  who  wants  six  thousand  francs  for 
the  second  edition  of  his  book,  which  has  cost  me  three 
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thousand  francs  in  reviews,  and  hasn't  yet  brought 
me  in  a  thousand.  I  paid  for  Bloudet's  two  articles 
one  thousand  francs  and  a  dinner  which  cost  five 
hundred  —  " 

"  But,  monsieur,  if  all  publishers  said  that,  how 
would  a  first  book  ever  get  published?  "  asked  Lucien, 
in  whose  eyes  Blondet  had  a  sudden  fall  in  value  when 
he  learned  the  price  Dauriat  had  paid  for  the  articles  in 
the  "D^bats." 

'•That  doesn't  concern  me,"  replied  Dauriat  with 
a  murderous  glance  at  the  handsome  youth,  who  was 
smiling  at  him  agreeably.  "  For  my  part,  I  don't  pub- 
lish books  on  which  I  risk  two  thousand  francs  to  make 
two  thousand.  I  speculate  in  literature.  I  publish 
forty  volumes  of  ten  thousand  copies  each,  .as  Panc- 
kouke  and  the  Beaudouins  do.  JMy  name  and  the  re- 
views I  procure  make  it  a  matter  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  francs,  instead  of  merely  two  thousand  for 
a  single  volume.  It  would  give  me  more  trouble  to 
push  a  new  author  and  his  book  than  it  does  to  bring 
out  the  '  Theatres  Etraugers,'  '  Victoires  et  Conquetes,' 
or  the  '  Memoires  sur  la  Revolution,'  all  of  which 
brought  in  a  fortune.  I  "m  not  here  to  be  made  a  step- 
ping-stone to  future  fame,  but  to  make  mone3'  and  pa}- 
money  to  celebrated  men.  The  manuscript  that  I  buy 
for  a  hundred  thousand  francs  is  less  dear  than  that  an 
unknown  author  asks  sis  hundred  for.  Though  I  'm 
not  altogether  a  Mecsenas  I  have  a  right  to  the  grati- 
tude of  literature.  I  have  alread}'  more  than  doubled 
the  price  of  manuscripts.  I  give  j'ou  this  information 
because  you  are  a  friend  of  Lousteau,  m}"  little  man," 
said  Dauriat  slapping  the  poet  on  the  shoulder  with  an 
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odious  gesture  of  familiaritj'.  "  If  I  were  to  talk  with 
all  the  authors  who  want  me  to  be  their  publisher  I 
should  have  to  shut  up  shop,  for  my  whole  time  would 
be  spent  in  conversation,  agreeable  perhaps,  but  much 
too  costly.  I  'm  not  rich  enough  to  listen  to  the  mono- 
logues of  vanity.  No  one,  ever  does  that  except  on  the 
stage  in  the  classic  tragedies.'' 

The  luxury  of  this  terrible  Dauriat's  apparel  enforced, 
to  the  eyes  of  a  provincial  poet,  the  cruel  logic  of  his 
words. 

"  What  has  he  got  there  to  publish?"  said  Dauriat 
to  Lousteau. 

"  A  volume  of  fine  verses." 

Hearing  this  reply  Dauriat  turned  to  Gabusson  with 
a  gesture  worthy  of  Talm-a. 

"  Gabusson,  ray  friend,  from  this  day  forth  if  any 
one  comes  here  to  offer  me  manuscripts  —  Now  listen 
to  this,  all  the  rest  of  you,"  he  said,  addressing  three 
clerks  who  appeared  from  behind  the  piles  of  books 
on  hearing  the  choleric  voice  of  their  master,  who 
was  looking  at  his  nails  and  well-shaped  hands, — 
"  remember,  when  any  one  brings  a  manuscript  you 
are  to  ask  if  it  is  prose  or  verse.  If  it  is  verse,  send 
him  away,  get  rid  of  him  ;  verses  are  the  ruin  of  the 
trade." 

"  Bravo!  well  said,  Dauriat !  "  cried  all  the  journalists. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  publisher,  walking  up  and  down 
the  shop  with  Lucien's  manuscript  in  his  hand.  "  You 
don't  know,  gentlemen,  what  evils  Lord  Byron's  suc- 
cess and  Victor  Hugo's,  Lamartine's,  Casimir  De- 
lavigne's,  and  Beranger's  have  produced.  Their  fame 
has  brought  down  upon  us  a  horde  of  barbarians.     I 
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am  positive  there  are  thousands  of  poems  in  the  bands 
of  publishers  at  this  ver3'  moment  beginning  in  the 
middle,  and  without  head  or  tail,  like  'The  Corsair' 
and  '  Lara.'  Young  men  rush  into  incomprehensible 
strophes  and  call  it  originality,  and  dash  off  descriptive 
poems,  and  think  they  are  making  a  new  school,  when 
they  are  only  reviving  Delille.  For  the  last  two  years 
poets  have  swarmed  like  cockchafers  ;  I  lost  twenty 
thousand  francs  on  them  last  j-ear  !  —  ask  Gabusson. 
There  may  be  immortal  poets  in  the  world  ;  I  know 
some  fresh  and  rosy  ones  that  don't  yet  shave  ;  but  to 
the  publishing  trade,  3'oung  man,"  he  said  turning  to 
Lucien,  "  there  are  but  four  poets :  B^ranger,  Casimir 
Delavigne,  Lamartine,  and  Victor  Hugo ;  as  for  Ca- 
nalis  !  — he  's  a  poet  made  b3=  reviewers." 

Lucien  had  not  the  nerve  to  pull  himself  up  and  show 
pride  before  those  men  of  influence  who  were  all  laugh- 
ing heartily,  —  he  felt  he  should  only  cover  himself  with 
ridicule  ;  but  all  the  same  a  violent  longing  seized  him 
to  spring  at  the  throat  of  that  publislier  and  destroy  the 
insulting  perfection  of  his  cravat,  and  break  the  chain 
that  glittered  on  his  waistcoat.  His  infuriated  self- 
love  opened  a  door  in  his  mind  to  vengeance,  and  he 
swore  a  deadly  enmity  to  that  man  on  whom  he  smiled. 

"Poetry  is  like  the  sun,  which  starts  the  growth  of 
primeval  forests  and  begets  flies  and  gnats,"  said  Blon- 
det.  "  There  is  no  virtue  that  is  n't  lined  with  a  vice. 
Literature  begets  publishers." 

"And  journalists,"  said  Lousteau. 

Dauriat  burst  out  laughing. 

"What  is  this  anyhow?"  he  said  tapping'  the 
manuscript. 
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"A  collection  of  sonnets  that  would  make  Petrarch 
ashamed,"  replied  Lonsteau. 

"  How  do  3'ou  intend  that  remark?"  asked  Dauriat. 

"As  most  persons  would,"  answered  Lousteau,  see- 
ing a  sly  smile  on  the  lips  of  those  present. 

Lucien  could  not  be  angry,  but  he  sweated  under  his 
harness. 

"Well,  I  '11  read  it,"  said  Dauriat,  with  a  royal  gesture, 
meant  to  show  the  full  importance  of  this  concession. 
"  If  your  sonnets  are  up  to  the  level  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  I  '11  make  a  great  poet  of  you,  my  little  man." 

"  If  his  talent  is  equal  to  his  beauty  you  won't  run 
great  risks,"  said  one  of  the  most  famous  orators  of  the 
Chamber,  who  was  standing  near,  conversing  with  a 
reporter  for  the  "  Constitiitionnel "  and  the  editor  of 
the  "Minerve." 

"General,"  said  Dauriat,  " fame  is  only  made  by 
twelve  thousand  francs'  worth  of  newspaper  articles  and 
three  thousand  francs'  worth  of  dinners  ;  ask  the  author 
of  '  Le  Solitaire,'  whether  that 's  not  so.  If  Monsieur 
Benjamin  Constant  will  consent  to  write  an  article  on 
this  3'oung  poet,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  come  to  terms 
with  him." 

As  the  great  man  of  the  provinces  heard  the  title 
"General"  and  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Benjamin 
Constant,  the  shabby  shop  took  on  the  proportions  of 
Olympus. 

"Lousteau,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Finot ; 
"but  we  shall  meet  at  the  theatre.  Dauiiat,  I'll  take 
your  offer  on  certain  conditions.  Come  into  your 
office." 

"Very  good,  come  on,  mybo}',"  said  Dauriat,  motion- 
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ing  Fiiiot  to  precede  him,  and  making  the  gesture  of  a 
busy  man  to  a  dozen  others  who  were  trying  to  speak 
to  him  ;  he  was  just  disappearing  when  Lucien,  losing 
patience,  stopped  him. 

"You  have  my  manuscript,"  he  said  ;  "when  am  I 
to  have  an  answer  ?  " 

"  AVell,  my  little  poet,  you  may  come  back  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  I  '11  see  about  it." 

Lucien  was  dragged  away  by  Lousteau,  who  would 
not  give  him  time  to  bow  to  Vernou,  or  Blondet,  or 
Raoul  Nathan,  or  General  Foy,  or  Benjamin  Constant, 
whose  work  on  the  Hundred  Days  had  just  appeared. 
Lucien  had  scarcely  time  to  see  that  refined  fair  head, 
with  its  oval  face  and  spiritual  eyes  and  charming 
mouth,  —  the  face  of  the  man  who  for  twentj'  j-ears  was 
the  Potemkin  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  made  war  upon 
the  Bourbons  after  making  it  on  Napoleon,  and  was 
destined  to  die  horrified  at  his  victorj'. 

"  What  a  place  that  is  ! "  cried  Lucien  as  he  took  his 
place  in  a  cab  beside  Lousteau. 

"  Panorama-Dramatique, — and  as  fast  as  you  can  ; 
thirty  sous  for  your  fare  !  "  called  Etienne  to  the  cab- 
man. "  Yes  ;  Dauriat  is  a  rascal  who  sells  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  hundred  thousand  francs'  worth  of  books 
yearly  ;  3'ou  might  call  him  the  minister  of  literature," 
said  Lousteau,  whose  vanity  was  pleasantly  tickled,  and 
who  now  posed  as  instructor  to  Lucien.  "His  cu- 
pidity, quite  equal  to  that  of  Barbet,  is  on  a  grand 
scale.  Dauriat  has  his  own  ways,  however ;  he  can  be 
generous,  but  he  is  always  vain.  As  for  his  mind, 
that 's  made  up  of  what  he  hears  around  him  ;  his  shop 
is  a  very  good  place  to  frequent ;  you  can  get  into  con- 
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versation  there  with  the  leading  men  of  the  daj-.  A 
young  man  can  learn  more  there,  my  dear  fellow,  in 
one  hour  than  he  can  in  hanging  over  books  for  a  year. 
There  they  discuss  articles  and  start  new  topics,  and  a 
man  can  attacli  himself  to  celebrated  or  influential 
persons  who  may  be  very  useful  to  him.  It  is  most 
important  in  these  daj's  to  make  connections.  All  is 
mere  chance,  as  j'ou  can  see  by  tliis  time.  The  most 
dangerous  thing  is  to  have  an  intellect  kept  hidden  in 
a   corner." 

"  But  that  fellow  is  so  impertinent,"  said  Lucien. 

"Pooh!  we  all  laugh  at  Dauriat,"  replied  ^tienne. 
"  If  3'ou  have  need  of  him  he  '11  trample  j'ou  underfoot ; 
but  he  needs  the  'Journal  des  Debats,'  and  Emile  Blon- 
det  twirls  him  like  a  top.  Oh  !  if  j'ou  are  determined  to 
enter  literature  you  '11  see  many  such  things.  What 
did  I  tell  you?" 

"Yes,  you  were  right,"  answered  Lucien,  "but  I 
suffered  in  that  shop  more  cruelly  than  I  expected,  even 
after  what  you  said:" 

"  Then  why  do  you  put  \'ourself  in  the  way  of  such 
suffering?  I  tell  you  that  the  things  that  cost  us  our 
life,  the  subjects  which  tear  our  brains  through  studious 
nights,  the  fields  of  thought  we  toil  among,  the  work  we 
build  and  cement  with  our  blood,  are  to  publishers 
merely  a  paying  or  a  non-paying  venture.  They  sell  or 
they  don't  sell  your  work,  —  that 's  the  whole  problem 
to  them.  A  book  to  them  is  only  a  risk  of  capital. 
The  finer  the  book,  the  less  chance  it  has  of  selling. 
All  superior  minds  are  above  the  masses ;  their  success 
depends  therefore  on  the  necessarj'  time  it  takes  for 
their  work  to  be   appreciated.     No  publisher  is  willing 
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to  wait  for  that.  The  book  of  to-da}-  must  be  sold  to- 
morrow. Publishers  will  refuse  books  of  real  substance 
which  advance  slowly  to  high  appreciation." 

"  D'Arth^z  was  right !  "  cried  Lucien. 

"  Do  30U  know  d'Arthez?  "  said  Lousteau.  "  There 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  solitary  minds  that  ex- 
pect, as  that  poor  fellow^  does,  to  bring  the  world  to  their 
feet.  B3'  fanaticizing  their  J'oung  imaginations  with  a 
belief  that  merelj-  flatters  their  inward  sense  of  power, 
such  foolish  awaiters  of  posthumous  glory  are  prevented 
from  bestirring  themselves  at  an  age  when  movement 
is  possible  and  profitable.  I  'm  ■  for  Mohammed's 
system  :  after  ordering  the  mountain  to  come  to  him  he 
cried  out,  '  If  you  don't  come  to  me,  I  '11  go  to  you.' " 

This  sall^-,  in  which  reason  was  the  incisive  force, 
made  Lucien  hesitate  in  mind  between  the  sj'stem  of 
laborious  and  submissive  poverty  inculcated  b}'  the 
brotherhood  and  the  doctrine  of  aggression  which 
Lousteau  expounded  to  him.  The  poet  of  Angouleme 
kept  silence  after  that  until  thej'  reached  the  boulevard 
du  Temple. 
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XI. 


BEHIND    THE    SCENES. 

The  Panorama-Dramatique,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  b}"^  a  private  house,  was  then  a  charming 
theatre  standing  opposite  to  the  rue  Chariot  on  the 
boulevard  du  Temple,  which  failed  of  success  under  two 
managements,  although  BoufFe,  an  actor  who  inherited 
Potier's  fame,  made  his  first  appearance  there  ;  also 
Florine,  who,  five  years  later,  became  a  noted  actress. 
Theatres,  like  men,  are  doomed  sometimes  to  fatality. 
The  Panorama-Dramatique  was  forced  into  competition 
with  the  Ambigu,  the  Gaite,  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  and 
the  vaudeville  theatres ;  it  was  unable  to  withstand 
their  intrigues,  the  restrictions  placed  upon  its  privi- 
leges, and  the  lack  of  good  plaj-s.  Authors  are  afraid 
of  displeasing  successful  theatres  by  working  for  a  new 
establishment  the  future  of  which  is  doubtful.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  moment  the  management  was 
counting  on  a  new  piece,  a  sort  of  comic  melodrama  by 
a  3'oung  author,  the  collaborator  of  several  celebrities, 
named  Du  Bruel,  who  claimed  that  he  had  written  this 
play  alone.  It  was  brought  out  for  the  first  appearance 
of  Florine,  until  then  a  subordinate  actress  at  the  Gatte, 
where  for  the  last  year  she  had  played  insignificant 
roles  successfullj',  without,  however,  obtaining  a  good 
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engagement.  The  Panorama  had  therefore  abducted 
her  from  its  rival.  Another  actress,  named  Coralie, 
was  also  to  make  her  first  appearance  on  this  occasion. 

When  the  two  joung  men  arrived  Lucien  was  as- 
tonished by  a  new  example  of  the  power  of  the  press. 

"  Monsieur  is  with  me,"  said  Etienne  to  a  door- 
keeper, who  bowed  low. 

"  You  will  find  it  hard  to  get  a  seat,"  said  the  head- 
doorkeeper  ;  "  there  is  nothing  available  but  the  man- 
ager's box." 

Etienne  and  Lousteau  lost  some  time  in  wandering 
through  the  corridors  and  negotiating  with  the  box- 
openers. 

"Let  us  go  into  the  green-room  and  speak  to  the 
manager,"  said  Lousteau  ;  "  he  will  take  us  into  his  box. 
I  '11  present  j'ou  to  Florine,  the  heroine  of  the  evening." 

At  a  sign  from  Lousteau  the  porter  of  the  stalls  took 
a  small  key  and  opened  a  hidden  door  made  in  a  wall. 
Lucien  followed  his  friend  and  passed  instantly  from 
the  brilliantly  lighted  corridor  to  a  dark  hole,  which,  in 
nearl}'  ever}-  theatre,  is  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  auditorium  and  the  part  called  in  general 
terms,  "behind  the  scenes."  After  mounting  a  few 
damp  stairs  the  provincial  poet  entered  the  latter  region, 
where  the  strangest  sight  awaited  him.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  passage-waj's,  the  enormous  height  of  the 
roof,  the  lamplighters' '  ladders,  the  various  decorations 
horrible  to  behold  near-b}-,  the  whitened  actors,  their 
singular  garments  made  qf  the  commonest  materials, 
the  scene-shifters  with  greas}-  jackets,  the  hanging 
ropes,  the  stage  manager  walking  about  with  his  hat  on 
his  head,  the  waiting  supernumeraries,  the  scenery  sus- 
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pended  over-head,  the  fire-buckets  and  the  firemen, — 
in  short,  the  whole  assemblage  of  things  absurd,  dismal, 
dirty,  hideous,  and  tawdrj'  was  so  little  like  what  Lu- 
cien  had  seen  from  his  seat  in  the  theatre  that  his 
amazement  was  uncontrollable. 

A  good,  old-fashioned  melodrama,  called  "  Bertram," 
was  just  ending,  —  a  play  adapted  from  a  tragedy  by 
Maturin,  greatly  admired  by  Nodier,  Lord  Byron,  and 
Walter  Scott,  but  wholly  without  success  on  the  French 
stage. 

".Don't  let  go  my  arm  unless  j-ou  wish  to  fall  through 
some  trap,  or  receive  a  forest  on  jour  head,  or  knock 
over  a  palace,  or  carry  off  a  cottage,"  said  Lousteau. 
"  Is  Florine  in  her  dressing-room,  my  beauty?  "  he  said 
to  an  actress  who  was  waiting  her  cue  to  go  upon  the 
stage. 

"  Yes,  my  love  ;  and  thank  you  for  what  jou  said  about 
me ;  you  are  so  much  nicer  since  Florine  joined  us." 

"Take  care!  don't  miss  your  entrance  effect,  my 
dear,"  said  Lousteau.  "Rush  on,  hands  up!  say  it 
well :  '  Pause,  wretched  man  ! '  The  house  is  full, 
receipts  immense." 

Lucien  was  amazed  to  see  the  actress  collect  herself 
and  then  rush  on,  exclaiming:  "Pause,  wretched 
man  !  "  in  tones  of  horror.  She  was  no  longer  the  same 
woman. 

"  So  this  is  the  theatre  !  "  he  said  to  Lousteau. 

"Just  the  same  thing  as  the  publishing  concern  in 
the.Galeries  de  Bois,  or  literature  in  a  newspaper  office, 
—  a  regular  cook-shop,"  responded  his  new  friend. 

Nathan  appeared. 

"  Whom  have  you  come  to  see  ?  "  asked  Lousteau. 
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"  I  'm  doing  the  lesser  theatres  for  the  '  Gazette,'  till 
I  get  something  better,"  replied  Xathan. 

"  Then  come  to  supper  to-night,  and  say  good  things 
for  Florine  in  return,"  said  Lousteau. 

"  At  j'our  service,"  answered  Nathan. 

"  You  know  she  lives  now  in  the  rue  de  Bondy." 

"  Who  is  that  handsome  young  man,  my  little  Lou- 
steau?" said  the  actress,  coming  off  the  stage. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  a  great  poet !  a  man  who  is  going  to 
be  celebrated.  Monsieur  Nathan,  as  you  are  to  sup 
together  allow  me  to  present  Monsieur  Lucien  de 
Rubempre." 

'•  You  bear  a  distinguished  name,  monsieur,"  said 
Nathan   to   Lucien. 

"  Lucien,  Monsieur  Raonl  Nathan,"  added  Lousteau. 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  said  Lucien,  >'I  was  reading  you 
onlj-  two  daj's  ago,  and  I  cannot  understand  how,  hav- 
ing written  such  a  novel  and  such  poems,  j'ou  could  be 
so  humble  to  that  journalist." 

"  I  shall  wait  till  j'ou  have  published  your  first  book 
before  answering  you,"  said  Nathan,  with  a  meaning 
smile. 

"  Bless  me  !  ultras  and  liberals  shaking  hands  !  " 
cried  Felicien  Vernou,  coming  upon  the  trio. 

"  In  the  morning  my  opinions  are  those  of  my  jour- 
nal," said  Nathan  ;  "  but  at  night  I  think  as  I  please." 

'■  Etienne,"  said  Vernou,  "  Finot  came  with  me,  and 
he  wants  you  —  ah  !  here  he  is." 

"  Look  here  !  there  is  n't  a  seat  left,"  said  Finot. 

"  There  's  always  one  in  our  hearts  for  you,"  said  the 
actress,  giving  the  editor-in-chief  an  agreeable  smile. 

"  So,  so,  my  little  Florville,  j'ou  have  got  over  j-our 
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love-affair,'  have  you  ?    I  thought  j"ou  were  carried  off 
by  a  Russian  prince." 

"Nobody  carries  off  women  now-a-days,"  said  la 
Florville,  the  actress  who  had  just  declaimed,  "Pause, 
wretched  man ! "  "  We  stayed  ten  days  at  Saint- 
Mande,  and  the  prince  paid  a  proper  indemnity  to  the 
management.  And  the  management,"  she  added,  laugh- 
ing, "is  now  prajing  God  for  more  Russian  princes; 
indemnities  are  receipts  without  costs." 

"  And  you,  little  one,"  said  Finot  to  a  pretty  peas- 
ant-girl who  was  listening  to  them,  "  where  did  you  get 
those  diamond  earrings  ?  Have  you  captured  an  Indian 
rajah?" 

"  No,  only  a  man  who  sells  blacking,  an  Englishman  ; 
and  he  is  gone  alread}' !  It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  hold, 
like  Florine  and  Coralie,  of  millionnaire  shop-keepers 
tired  of  their  homes  ;  are  n't  they  luckj-,  those  two  ?  " 

"You'll  miss  your  entrance,  Florville,"  cried 
Lousteau. 

"If  j'ou  want  to  make  a  stroke,"  said  Nathan,  "in- 
stead of  screaming  like   a  furj,  '  He  is  saved !  '  go  on 
calmly  and  walk  to  the  footlights  and  say  in  a  chest 
voice, '  He  is  saved,'  — just  as  Talma  saj's, '  O  patria,'  in . 
Tancredi.     Come,  go  along,"  he  added,  pushing  her. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Vernou  ;  "  she  lost  her  chance." 

"What  did  she  do?  just  hear  the  applause  !"  said 
Lousteau. 

"  She  went  down  on  her  knees  and  showed  her 
bosom  ;  that 's  her  great  resource,"  said  the  widow  of 
the  blacking. 

"  The  manager  has  given  us  his  box  ;  you'll  find  me 
there,"  said  Finot  to  ittienne. 
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Lousteau  then  took  Liicien  behind  the  stage  and 
through  a  labyrinth  of  corridors  and  stairways  until, 
accompanied  by  Nathan  and  Vernou,  the3'  reached  a 
small  room  on  the  third  floor. 

"  Good-evening,  gentlemen,"  said  Florine.  "Mon- 
sieur," she  added,  turning  to  a  short,  stout  man,  who 
stood  in  a  corner,  "  these  are  the  arbiters  of  my  fate  ; 
my  future  is  in  their  hands ;  nevertheless,  I  hope  they 
■will  be  under  our  table  to-morrow  morning,  —  if  Mon- 
sieur Lousteau  has  forgotten  nothing." 

"Forgotten!  no!  you  will  have  Blondet  of  the 
'Debats,'  "  said  Etienne,  —  "  Blondet  himself,  the  true 
Blondet,  —  Blondet,  I  tell  you  !  " 

"Oh,  my  little  Lousteau,  I  '11  kiss  you  for  that,"  cried 
the  actress,  throwing  her  arms  round  the  journalist's 
neck. 

At  this  demonstration,  Matifat,  the  stout  man  in  the 
corner,  looked  serious.  At  sixteen,  Florine  was  thin. 
Her  beauty,  like  a  flower-bud  full  of  promise,  could 
onl^-  please  artists  who  prefer  sketches  to  pictures. 
This  charming  actress  had  a  delicacy  of  feature  which 
characterized  her  and  gave  her  a  likeness  to  Goethe's 
Mignon.  Matifat,  a  rich  druggist  in  the  rue  des  Lom- 
bards, had  supposed  that  a  little  actress  of  a  boulevard 
theatre  would  not  be  expensiv&.  Instead  of  that  she 
had  cost  him  in  eleven  months  over  sixtj'  thousand 
francs.  Nothing  had,  as  yet,  seemed  more  extraor- 
dinarj'  to  Lucien  than  the  spectacle  of  that  respectable 
shopkeeper  planted  like  a  Hermes  in  this  ten-foot  dress- 
ing-room ;  which  was  hung  with  a  prett}"  paper,  fur- 
nished with  a  psyche-glass,  a  sofa,  two  chairs,  a  carpet, 
a  fireplace,  and  full  of  closets.     A  waiting-maid  was 
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putting  the  last  touches  to  the  actress's  dress,  which 
was  Spanish.  The  piece  was  a  complicated  drama,  in 
which  Florine  played  the  part  of  a  countess. 

"In  five  j-ears  that  girl  will  be  the  handsomest  ac- 
tress in  Paris,"  said  Nathan  to  Vernou. 

"  Ah,  m^-  dear  loves,"  said  Florine  to  the  three  jour- 
nalists, "  be  good  to  me  to-morrow.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  engaged  carriages  to-night,  for  j^ou  will  all  go  home 
as  drunk  as  Csesar.  Matifat  has  wines,  —  oh  !  such 
wines!  worthy  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  he  hashired  tbe 
cook  of  tlie  Prussian  minister." 

"  We  expect  enormous  things  in  meeting  monsieur," 
said  Nathan. 

"He  knows  he  is  entertaining  the  most  dangerous 
men  in  Paris,"  replied  Florine. 

Matifat  looked  at  Lucien  uneasily,  for  the  young 
man's  beautj'  roused  his  jealousy. 

"  But  here  is  some  one  I  don't  know,"  said  Florine, 
looking  at  the  poet.  "  Which  of  j'ou  has  brought  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  from  Florence?  Monsieur  is  as 
chaj-ming  as  a  figure  of  Girodet." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Lousteau,  "Monsieur  Lucien 
de  Rubempre  is  a  poet  from  the  provinces.  Forgive 
me  for  not  presenting  him,  but  you  are  so  beautiful  this 
evening  that  you  have  made  me  forget  matter-of-fact 
and  empty  civility." 

"Is  he  rich  enough  to  write  poetry?"  asked  Florine. 

"  Poor  as  Job,"  replied  Lucien. 

"  How  tempting  for  us  !  "  exclaimed  the  actress. 

Du  Bruel,  the  author  of  the  piece  in  which  Florine 
was  about  to  make  her  debut,  now  came  hastily  into  tlie 
room.     He  was  a  short,  slender  young  man,  wearing  a 
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frock-coat ;  and  his  general  air  was  something  between 
a  government  official,  a  broker,  and  a  propert}'  owner. 

"  My  dear  little  Florine,  are  j-ou  sure  you  know  your 
part,  hey?  No  break-down  of  memorj%  30U  know.  Be 
careful  about  that  scene  in  the  second  act ;  it  needs  to 
be  incisive,  sarcastic.  Mind  you  say,  'I  do  not  love 
you,'  in  the  way  we  agreed  on." 

"Why  doj'ou  take  parts  in  which  there  are  sentences 
like  that?"  said  Matifat. 

A  general  laugh  followed  this  inquiry-  of  the  worthy 
druggist. 

"  What  does  that  matter  to  j'ou  if  I  don't  say  it  to 
you,  old  stupid  ? "  said  the  actress.  "  Oh  I  he 's  the  joy 
of  my  life  with  his  stupidities,"  she  added,  turning  to 
the  others.  "On  the  word  of  an  honest  girl  I  would 
pay  him  in  kind  if  it  would  n't  ruin  me." 

"Yes,  but  j-ou  will  look  at  me  when  j'ou  say  it,  just 
as  3-0U  have  been  doing  when  you  learned  your  part, 
and  I  don't  like  it,"  persisted  Matifat. 

"Yei-y  good,  then  I'll  look  at  my  little  Lousteau," 
said  the  actress. 

A  bell  rang  in  the  corridors. 

"  There,  go  awaj-  all  of  you,"  said  Florine,  "  and  let 
me  read  over  mj-  part  and  try  to  understand  it." 

Luclen  and  Lousteau  were  the  last  to  leave  the  room. 
Lousteau  kissed  Florine's  shoulders,  and  Lucien  heard 
her  say, — 

"  Impossible  to-night ;  that  old  stupid  has  told  his 
wife  he  was  going  into  the  country." 

"Isn't  she  pretty?"    said  i^tienne  to  Lucien. 

"Yes,  my  dear  fellow;  but  —  Matifat  ? "  cried 
Lucien. 
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"  Hey,  my  dear  boy,  you  don't  know  anything  as 
yet  of  Parisian  life,"  replied  Lousteau.  "There  are 
things  one  is  forced  to  put  up  with.  It  is  the  same 
as  being  the  lover  of  a  married  woman,  that's  all." 

fitienne  and  Luciea  now  went  to  one  of  the  prosce- 
nium boxes  on  the  ground-floor,  where  they  found  the 
manager  ofthe  theatre  and  Finot.  Matifat  was  in  the 
box  directly  opposite,  with  a  friend  of  his,  —  a  silk 
mercer  named  Camusot,  who  "  protected "  Coralie, 
and  a  sturdj',  little  old  man,  his  father-in-law.  The 
three  tradesmen  polished  their  opera  glasses  and 
looked  at  the  pit,  the  tumultuous  excitement  of  which 
seemed  to  make  them  uneasy.  The  boxes  presented 
the  usual  queer  society  which  appears  at  a  first  repre- 
sentation,— journalists  and  their  mistresses  ;  old  habi- 
tues who  never  miss  a  first  night ;  persons  of  good 
society  who  like  such  emotions.  In  a  box  on  the  first 
tier  with  his  family  was  the  minister  of  finance,  who 
had  given  Du  Bruel  a  place  in  his  bureau,  where  the 
maker  of  plays  received  the  salary  and  perquisites 
of  a  sinecure.  Lucien,  in  the  short  period  since  his 
dinner,  had  gone  from  one  astonishment  to  another. 
Literary  life,  which  for  the  last  two  months  had  seemed 
to  him  so  povert}-- stricken  in  his  own  experience,  —  so 
barren,  so  horrible  in  Lousteau's  room ;  so  humble  and 
yet  so  insolent  in  the  Galeries  du  Bois,  —  now  took  on 
a  strange  magnificence  under  divers  singular  aspects. 
This  jumble  of  things  noble  and  base  ;  these  compro- 
mises with  conscience  ;  this  mingling  of  superiority  and 
meanness,  treacherj*  and  pleasure,  grandeur  and  servi- 
tude, bewildered  him  as  though  he  were  gazing  at  some 
unnatural,  unheard-of  show. 
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"  Do  you  think  this  play  of  Du  Bruel's  will  stand  you 
in  monej'  ?  "  asked  Finot  of  the  manager. 

"Well,  it  is  a  play  with  a  plot  in  which  Du  Bruel 
has  tried  to  be  Beaumarchais.  The  boulevard  public 
does  n't  like  that  style ;  it  wants  to  be  convulsed  with 
emotions.  Intellect  is  never  appreciated  here.  Everj'- 
thing  depends  to-night  on  Florine  and  Coralie,  who  are 
really  ravishing  in  grace  and  beautj'.  Thej'  are  wear- 
ing very  short  skirts,  and  they  do  a  Spanish  dance 
which  may  carry  the  public  oflf  its  feet.  This  represen- 
tation is  about  the  same  as  a  game  of  chance.  If  the 
newspapers  give  me  a  few  lively-  articles  and  make  it 
a  success,  I  may  get  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  out  of  the  piece." 

"Ah  !  I  see  ;  it  will  only  be  a  succes  d'estime  in  any 
case,"  said  Finot. 

"There's  an  organized  cabal  from  the  three  other 
boulevard  theatres,  who  will  hiss  the  play  anyhow ;  but 
I  have  taken  measures  to  balk  it.  I  have  paid  the 
claqueurs  who  are  sent  against  me,  and  they'll  hiss 
stupidlj'.  Those  two  shopkeepers  over  there  have  each, 
in  order  to  secure  a  triumph  to  Coralie  and  Florine, 
taken  a  hundred  tickets  and  given  them  to  acquaint- 
ances who  will  applaud  enough  to  silence  the  cabal. 
The  claqueurs,  paid  twice  over,  will  let  themselves  be 
drowned ;  and  that  always  has  a  good  effect  on  the 
public." 

"  Two  hundred  tickets  !  —  what  precious  men  ! "  ex- 
claimed Finot. 

"  Yes  ;  if  I  had  two  other  actresses  as  handsomely 
kept  as  Florine  and  Coralie  I  should  feel  secure." 

For  the  last  two  hours  everything  to  Lucien's  ears 
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had  turned  on  money.  At  the  theatre  as  with  the  pub- 
lishers, with  the  publishers  as  with  the  newspapers, 
there  was  no  thought  of  art  or  fame.  These  blows  of 
the  great  pendulum  of  Money  striking  on  his  head  and 
on  his  heart  tortured  him.  While  the  orchestra  plaj'ed 
the  overture  he  could  not  help  contrasting  the  applause 
and  hisses  of  the  excited  audience  with  the  calm,  pure 
scenes  of  poes}-  and  aspiration  he  had  linown  in  David's 
printing-room,  where  together  the  two  poets  had  visions 
of  the  marvels  of  art,  the  noble  triumphs  of  genius,  the 
white  wings  of  Fame.  Then  he  remembered  his  even- 
ings with  the  brotherhood,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Lousteau,  noticing 
them. 

"  I  see  poesy  in  the  gutter,"  he  answered. 

"  Hey,  my  dear  fellow,  full  of  illusions  still !  " 

"But  must  a  man  crawl  on  his  bell}'  and  submit  to 
tiiose  fat  Matifats  and  Camusots,  as  actresses  submit 
to  journalists,  and  we  submit  to  publishers?" 

"  Look  here,  }'Oung  one,"  whispered  Lousteau,  with 
a  motion  towards  Finot.  "  You  see  that  clumsy  fel- 
.  low,  without  mind  or  talent,  but  grasping  ;  resolved  on 
making  money  by  anj'  means,  and  clever  at  that.  You 
saw  him  in  Dauriat's  shop  cut  me  off  ten  per  cent  on 
that  note  of  Barbet's,  with  an  air  as  if  he  were  doing 
me  a  favor?  Well,  that  fellow  has  letters  from  several 
dawning  men  of  genius  who  go  down  on  their  knees  to 
him  to  get  a  hundred  francs." 

Disgust  choked  Lucien's  heart  as  he  remembered 
the  drawing  he  had  seen  on  the  green  table  of  the 
newspaper  office,  and  its  legend,  "Finot,  my  hundred 
francs ! " 

12 
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"  I  'd  rather  die  !  "  he  said. 

"You'd  better  live,"  replied  Lousteau. 

When  the  curtain  rose  the  manager  left  the  box  to 
give  certain  orders  behind  the  scenes. 

"  M.y  dear  Etienne,"  said  Finot,  as  soon  as  the  man- 
ager was  out  of  hearing,  "  I've  arranged  with  Dauriat, 
and  I'm  to  have  a  third  in  the  weekly'  paper.  The 
agreement  is  thirty  thousand  francs  down  on  condition 
that  I  am  made  editor-in-chief  and  director.  It  is  a 
splendid  affair.  Blondet  tells  me  the  government  are 
preparing  restrictive  laws  against  the  press,  and  none 
but  existing  newspapers  will  escape  them.  Six  months 
hence  it  will  cost  a  million  to  start  a  new  paper.  I 
have  therefore  clinched  the  bargain,  though  I  don't 
own  at  the  present  moment'  more  than  ten  thousand 
francs.  Now,  listen  to  me.  If  you  can  get  Matifat 
to  buy  half  my  share  —  that  is,  one  sixth  —  for  thirty 
thousand  francs,  I  '11  make  over  to  j'ou  the  whole  man- 
agement as  editor-in-chief  of  my  ^  petit  journal,'  and 
two  hundred  and  fift}-  francs  a  mouth.  You  shall  be 
ray  locum-tenens.  Of  course  I  shall  still  direct  the 
paper  and  keep  all  mj-  interests  in  it,  but  without  ap- 
pearing to  do  so.  All  articles  will  be  paid  to  you  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  sous  a  column  ;  therefore  you  can 
make  yourself  a  bonus  of  fifteen  francs  bj-  paj-ing  onlj- 
three  francs,  and  profiting  by  the  gratuitous  editing. 
That  will  be  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a 
month.  I  must  be  master,  and  free  to  attack  or  de- 
fend men  or  matters  as  I  choose  ;  but  you  may  satisfy 
all  j-our  friendships  and  hatreds,  as  long  as  you  don't 
interfere  with  my  policy.  I  may  be  ministerial  or  ultra; 
I  am  not  sure  as  yet :   but  I  mean  to  keep  in  hand  al] 
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my  liberal  connections.  I  tell  j-ou  this  frankly  because 
you  're  a  good  fellow  and  I  can  trust  j'ou.  Perhaps 
I  '11  let  you  do  the  Chambers  for  that  other  paper  I  am 
on,  for  I  doubt  if  I  can  keep  them.  Now,  set  Florine 
on  this  bit  of  jockeying ;  tell  her  to  press  the  button 
hard  on  her  druggist ;  I  am  allowed  onlj-  forty-eight 
hours  to  give  up  the  arrangement  if  I  find  I  can't  pos- 
sibly raise  the  money.  Dauriat  has  sold  the  other  third 
to  his  printer  and  paper-maker.  He  gets  his  own  third 
for  nothing,  and  ten  thousand  francs  to  boot,  for  the 
whole  concern  cost  him  only  flft}-  thousand.  In  a  year 
from  now  it  will  be  worth  two  hundred  thousand  to 
the  court  to  buy  us  out,  if  the  king  has,  as  the3-  say  he 
has,  the  good  sense  to  intend  to  buy  up  the  press." 

"  You  are  a  luck}'  fellow  !  "  cried  Lousteau. 

"  If  3-ou  had  gone  through  the  wretchedness  that  I 
have  you  wouldn't  say  that,"  replied  Finot.  "And 
even  now  I'm  the  victim  of  a  misfortune  that  can't  be 
remedied.  I  am  the  son  of  a  hat-maker  who  still  sells 
hats  in  the  rue  du  Coq.  Nothing  but  a  revolution  can 
ever  put  me  socially'  where  I  ought  to  be.  One  of  two 
things  I  must  have,  —  either  a  general  social  upset,  or  a 
way  to  make  millions.  Of  the  two  I  don't  know  but 
what  a  revolution  is  easiest.  If  I  bad  a  name  like  that 
of  your  friend  here  my  career  would  be  made.  Hush  ! 
here 's  the  manager.  Adieu  ! "  added  Finot,  rising  ; 
"  I  must  go  to  the  opera  ;  and  I  ma}',  perhaps,  have  a 
duel  on  hand  to-morrow.  I  have  written  and  signed 
with  an  'F.'  a  thundering  article  against  two  danseuses 
who  each  has  a  general  for  her  friend.  I  have  attacked 
and  raided  the  opera." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  said  the  manager. 
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"Yes,  the  theatres  are  all  getting  so  sting}',"  re- 
plied Finot.  "One  tries  to  cnt  me  down  in  boxes; 
another  refuses  to  subscribe  for  the  usual  fift}'  copies. 
I  have  given  mj-  ultimatum  to  the  opera :  I  insist  on  a 
hundred  subscriptions  and  four  boxes  for  m3-self.  If 
thej-  accept,  my  paper  will  have  eight  hundred  sub- 
scribers to  supply  and  one  thousand  who  paj- ;  and  I 
know  where  I  can  get  two  hundred  more  subscriptions. 
We  shall  be  twelve  hundred  by  Januar}-  —  " 

"You'll  end  hy  ruining  all  of  us,"  said  the  manager. 

"  You  !  }-ou  need  n't  complain,  with  your  ten  subscrip- 
tions. Did  n't  I  get  two  good  articles  for  jou  into  the 
'  Constitutionnel '  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  finding  fault !  "  cried  the  manager. 

"Well,  good-night!"  said  Finot.  "Lousteau,  let 
me  have  an  answer  to-morrow  at  the  Frangais,  where 
there 's  a  first  representation  ;  I  can't  write  the'  article 
myself,  so  j'ou  may  do  it  and  have  mj-  box.  I  give  you 
the  preference ;  j'ou  've  worked  jourself  to  death  for 
me,  and  I'm  grateful.  Felicien  Vernou  offers  to  pay 
twenty  thousand  francs,  and  give  up  all  salary  and 
emoluments  for  one  year,  for  a  third  of  the  paper ;  but 
I  have  refused  ;  I  want  to  remain  sole  master  of  it. 
Adieu ! " 

"  Knave  !  "  muttered  Lucien  to  Lousteau. 

"Yes,  a  gallows-bird,  who'll  make  his  way  all  the 
same,"  replied  Etienne,  indifferent  as  to  whether  he 
were  heard  or  not  bj"  the  shrewd  fellow  who  was  clos- 
ing the  door  of  the  box. 

"  He  ?  "  said  the  manager  ;  "he  '11  be  a  millionnaire, 
and  win  general  respect,  and  probably  friends." 

"Good   God!"    cried   Lucien;    "what   a   cave    of 
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iniquity !  Lousteau,"  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice 
and  looking  at  Florine,  who  was  casting  her  glances  at 
them,  "3-ou  are  surelj-  not  going  to  defile  that  charm- 
ing girl  with  such  a  negotiation  ?  " 

"  She'll  succeed.  You  don't  know  the  cleverness  and 
devotion  of  those  dear  creatures,''  replied  Lousteau. 

"They  redeem  their  faults  and  wipe  out  all  their 
wrong-doings  by  the  intensity  of  their  love  when  they 
do  love,"  said  the  manager.  "  The  genuine  love  of  an 
actress  is  all  the  finer  from  the  contrast  it  makes  to  her 
surroundings." 

"It  is  like  finding  in  the  mud  a  diamond  worthy  of 
the  proudest  crown  on  earth,"  added  Lousteau. 

"But,"  said  the  director  presently-,  "do  you  notice 
Coralie  ?  She  is  n't  thinking  of  what  she  's  about.  Your 
handsome  friend  here  has  turned  her  head.  She's 
missing  her  effects.  There,  that's  the  second  time  she 
has  failed  to  hear  the  prompter.  Monsieur,  I  do  beg 
of  you,  sit  out  of  sight  in  this  corner.  I  shall  go  and 
tell  Coralie  you  have  gone." 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  Lousteau  ;  "  tell  her  that  monsieur 
will  be  at  the  supper  to-night,  and  she  can  do  what  she 
likes  with  him.  If  you  tell  her  that,  she  '11  play  like 
Mademoiselle  Mars." 

The  manager  departed. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Lucien,  "is  it  possible  that 
j'ou  have  no  scruple  in  asking  Mademoiselle  Florine  to 
get  thirty  thousand  francs  out  of  that  druggist  for  a 
half  share  of  a  whole  which  Finot  has  just  bought  at 
tliat  price  ?  —  " 

Lousteau  would  not  leave  Lucien  the  time  to  finish 
his  sentence. 
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"  Where  do  }ou  come  from,  my  lad?  That  druggist 
is  n't  a  man,  he  is  0UI3'  a  purse." 

"  But  3-our  own  conscience?  " 

"  Conscience,  mj-  dear  fellow,  is  a  stick  we  take  to 
beat  our  neighbor  with ;  nobodj-  ever  uses  it  on  him- 
self. What  the  devil  are  30U  quarrelling  with ?  Chance 
has  done  for  j-ou  in  one  daj-  a  miracle  j-ou  might  have 
waited  years  for ;  and  here  3-ou  are  finding  fault  with 
its  methods  !  You !  who  seem  to  me  to  have  a  mind, 
and  the  independence  of  ideas  which  all  intellectual 
adventurers  must  have  in  the  world  we  live  in,  —  you, 
to  dabble  in  scruples  like  a  nun  who  confesses  to  eating 
an  egg  with  concupiscence!  If  Florine  succeeds  I  shall 
be  editor-in-chief;  I  shall  earn  a  fixed  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fift3'  francs  a  month ;  I  shall  take  the  great 
theatres  and  leave  the  vaudevilles  to  Vernou ;  and  you 
shall  put  your  foot  in  the  stirrup  b3'  taking  m3-  present 
place  in  the  Boulevard  theatres.  You  will  earn  three 
fiancs  a  column  and  write  one  a  day  ;  thirt3-  a  month 
will  give  you  ninet3'  francs  ;  3-ou  will  have  sixt3-  francs' 
worth  of  books  to  sell  to  Barbet ;  and  3-ou  can  get  ten 
tickets  monthl3',  fort3-  in  all,  from  each  of  the  theatres, 
which  you  will  sell  to  a  theatrical  Barbet  (I  '11  intro- 
duce him  to  you).  All  this  will  give  you  two  hundred 
francs  a  month.  Besides  which,  if  you  'II  make  30urself 
useful  to  Finot  he  will  put  a  hundred-franc  article  of 
3'ours  into  his  weekly  paper,  —  alwa3s  supposing  30U 
display  talent,  lor  there  the  articles  have  to  be  signed  ; 
no  dashing  off  things  anyhow  as  in  the  little  papers. 
That  will  give  you,  at  the  least,  three  hundred  francs  a 
month.  My  dear  fellow,  there  are  men  of  genius  in 
Paris,  like  that  poor  d'Arth^z  who  dines  every  da3'  at 
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Flieoteaux's,  who  can't  earn  three  hundred  francs  a 
month  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  You  will  make  at 
least  four  thousand  francs  a  year  with  your  pen,  not 
counting  what  you  may  get  from  publishers.  Now  a 
subprefect  gets  a  salary  of  only  three  thousand  francs, 
and  his  life  is  as  dull  as  ditch-water  in  its  petty  round. 
I  won't  say  anything  about  the  pleasure  of  going  to  the 
theatre  without  paying  for  it,  because  that  soon  gets  to 
be  a  bore  ;  but  you  will  have  a  footing  behind  the 
scenes  of  four  theatres.  Be  severe  and  witty  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  j'ou  '11  be  overrun  witli  attentions 
of  all  kinds  from  the  actresses  ;  their  lovers  will  court 
you,  and  you  '11  never  have  to  dine  at  Flieoteaux's,  — 
except  on  days  when  you  happen  to  be  low  in  cash  and 
nobody  has  asked  you  to  dinner.  At  five  o'clock  this 
afternoon  in  the  Luxembourg,  you  did  n't  know  where  to 
lay  your  head,  and  you  are  now  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
one  of  the  hundred  privileged  persons  who  give  opin- 
ions to  France.  In  three  days,  provided  we  succeed, 
you  will  be  able  with  thirt}-  sarcasms,  printed  at  the  rate 
of  three  a  daj',  to  make  a  man  curse  his  life  and  wish  he 
was  never  born  ;  you  can  get  mortgages  of  pleasure  on 
all  the  actresses  of  the  four  theatres  ;  you  can  break 
down  a  good  play  and  send  all  Paris  to  applaud  a  bad 
one.  If  Dauriat  refuses  to  publish  your  '  Daisies,' 
you  can  bring  him  cringing  to  your  feet  and  make  him 
buj'  them  for  two  thousand  francs.  Use  jour  talent 
and  get  two  or  three  articles  in  two  or  three  journals 
which  threaten  some  of  Dauriat's  speculations,  a  book 
for  instance  on  which  he  counts,  and  j'ou  '11  have  him 
climbing  the  stairs  to  j'our  garret  and  hanging  round 
-there  like  a  clematis.    As  for  your  novel,  the  publishers. 
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who  now  turn  you  out  of  doors  more  or  less  civilly",  will 
stand  in  line  to  catch  30U,  and  that  verj' manuscript 
old  Doguereau  cheapened  to  four  hundred  francs  they'll 
be  glad  enough  to  get  at  four  thousand.  Such  are  the 
benefits  of  journalism.  For  this  reason  it  behooves  us 
to  keep  new-comers  out ;  it  needs,  not  only  great  talent 
but  also  great  luck  to  get  within  its  precincts.  You  've 
had  that  luck  in  one  afternoon,  and  now  you  are  quar- 
relling with  it !  Just  see  !  if  you  and  I  had  not  hap- 
pened to  meet  to-day  at  Flicoteaux's  30U  might  have 
cooled  your  heels  for  years,  or  died  of  hunger,  like 
d'Arthez,  in  a  garret.  By  the  time  d'Arthez  is  as  learned 
as  Bayle  and  as  fine  a  writer  as  Rousseau  we  shall  have 
made  our  fortunes  and,  shall  be  masters  of  him  and  his 
fame  ;  Finot  will  be  a  deputy-,  and  the  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  great  newspapers  ;  and  we  shall  be  that  which 
we  have  made  ourselves,  —  either  peers  of  France  or 
prisoners  for  debt  in  Sainte-Pelagie." 

"  And  Finot  will  sell  his  great  newspaper  to  which- 
ever political  part}'  will  give  him  most  monej',  just  as 
he  sells  puffs  to  Madame  Bastienne  and  disparages 
Mademoiselle  Virginie,  declaring  that  the  bonnets  of 
the  former  are  better  than  those  of  the  latter,  whom  he 
cried  up  last  week  ! "  cried  Lucien,  remembering  the 
scene  Tie  had  witnessed  in  Finot's  office. 

"You're  a  simpleton,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Lous- 
teau,  sharph'.  "  Three  3'ears  ago  Finot  was  utterly 
down  at  heel,  dined  at  Tabar's  for  eighteen  sous,  wrote 
prospectuses  for  ten  francs,  and  how  his  coat  held  on 
his  back  was  a  mj'ster}'  as  impenetrable  as  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  Finot  now  has  in  his  sole  right  a  news- 
paper  worth   a   hundred   thousand   francs.      Counting 
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subscriptions  paid  without  copies,  and  real  subscriptions, 
and  indirect  taxes  (as  you  may  call  them)  levied  by  his 
uncle,  he  makes  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year ;  he 
dines  sumptuously  every  day  ;  for  the  last  month  he 
has  set  up  a  cabriolet ;  and  now  here  he  is  at  the  head 
of  a  weekly  paper,  getting  one  sixth  of  the  property  for 
nothing,  with  five  hundred  francs  a  month  salary,  to 
which  he  '11  add  a  thousand  more  for  work  he  '11  get 
done  gratis  and  make  his  partners  pay  him  for.  You  '11 
be  one  of  the  first ;  for  if  Finot  consents  to  pay  j'ou 
fifty  francs  a  page  you  '11  be  only  too  glad  to  write  him 
three  articles  for  nothing.  When  you  are  in  a  like  posi- 
tion you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  Finot,  and  not  till  then  ; 
a  man  can't  be  judged  except  by  iiis  equals  in  condition. 
You  have  at  this  moment  a  fine  opening,  provided 
you  blindly  obev  orders  and  attack  when  Finot-  says, 
"  Attack  !  "  and  praise  when  he  says, ''  Praise  !  "  When 
you  have  a  vengeance  of  j'our  own  against  anj'  one  aU 
you  have  to  do  is  to  say  to  me,  '  Lousteau,  I  want  that 
man  smashed,'  and  we  can  put  into  our  own  little  paper 
any  day  and  everj-  day  something  that  will  kill  your 
enemj'.  And  if  the  matter  is  of  real  importance  to  you, 
Finot  would  get  an  article  into  one  of  the  great  journals 
which  have  ten  or  twelve  thousand  subscribers." 

"  Do  you  think  that  Florine  will  be  able  to  make  her 
druggist  accept  the  scheme?"  asked  Lucien,  dazzled. 

"  Of  coui'se  I  do.  Here's  the  interlude,  and  I'll  go 
round  and  see  her  now  and  tr^'  to  get  the  thing  done 
to-night.  When  I  have  once  explained  the  matter  to 
Florine,  she  '11  act  with  my  intelligence  and  her  own  to 
boot." 

"And  that  respectable  old  shopkeeper  sitting  over 
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there  with  his  mouth  wide  open  admiring  Fiorina  is  to 
have  thirty  thousand  francs  extracted  from  him  !  " 

"That's  another  piece  of  nonsense.  One  would  sup- 
pose we  were  robbing  him,"  cried  Lousteau.  "  Mj- 
dear  friend,  if  the  administration  buys  that  journal,  as 
it  will,  in  six  months  the  druggist  will  have  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  for  his  thirt}'  thousand.  '  Besides,  Matifiit 
does  n't  care  for  the  journal ;  what  he  is  thinking  of  is 
Florine's  interests.  "When  it  is  known  that  Matifat 
and  Camusot  (for  they  will  share  the  venture)  are-part 
proprietors  of  a  weekly  review,  all  the  other  journals 
will  have  friendly  articles  about  Florine  and  Coralie. 
Florine  is  certain  to  become  celebrated ;  she  may  get 
an  engagement  for  twelve  thousand  francs  at  one  of 
the  other  theatres,  and  Matifat  can  save  the  monej'  he 
now  spends  in  gifts  and  dinners  to  journalists.  You 
don't  3-et  know  men  or  business." 

"Poor  man  !  "  said  Lucien  ;  "  and  he  thinks  himself 
happy." 

"  He'll  be  sawn  in  two  with  arguments,''  said  Lous- 
teau, laughing,  "till  he  shows  Florine  the  signed  agree- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  Finot's  sixth.  The  very  next 
daj'  I  shall  be  editor-in-chief,  and  earning, a  thousand 
francs  a  month.  That's  the  end  of  all  my  miseries!" 
cried  Florine's  lover  joj'ously. 

He  went  off  leaving  Lucien  stupefied,  swept  onward 
by  a  whirlwind  of  thought,  lost  in  a  vision  of  life  as  it 
really  is.  He  had  seen  in  the  Galeries  de  Bois  the 
secrets  of  publishers,  and  the  methods  by  which  literary 
fame  was  cooked ;  he  had  passed  behind  the  scenes  of 
a  theatre  and  learned  on  what  foundations  dramatic 
glory  rested  ;   and  he  perceived  with  a  poet's  insight 
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the  hidden  side  of  consciences,  —  the  wheels  within 
wheels,  the  material  mechanism  of  all  things  in  this 
Parisian  life.  He  envied  Lousteau's  happiness  as  he 
watched  his  mistress  on  the  stage ;  already  he  had 
half  forgotten  Matifat.  He  sat  there  alone  for  an  im- 
perceptible time,  —  possibl3'  not  more  than  five  min- 
utes, and  j-et  it  was  an  eternity  !  Ardent  thoughts 
inflamed  his  soul,  while  his  senses  were  kindled  bj'  the 
sight  of  those  actresses  with  wanton  eyes  and  rouged 
cheeks  and  dazzling  shoulders,  dressed  voluptuously 
with  shortened  skirts,  showing  their  legs  in  red  stock- 
ings with  green  clocks  in  a  way  to  put  the  whole  pit  in 
a  ferment.  Two  corruptions  marched  side  by  side  on 
parallel  lines,  like  two  sheets  of  water  striving,  after  an 
inundation,  to  meet  again.  They  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  poet  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  box,  his 
arms  on  the  red  velvet  cushion  before  him,  his  hands 
hanging  down,  his  ej'es  fixed  on  the  curtain  now  low- 
ered, and  he  himself  all  the  more  accessible  to  the  en- 
chantments of  this  life  before  him,  because  it  shone 
like  the  dazzle  of  fireworks  upon  the  dark  and  gloomy 
background  of  his  toilsome,  obscure,  and  monotonous 
life. 

Suddenly  through  an  aperture  in  the  folds  of  the 
curtain  an  eye  met  his  with  a  flood  of  loving  light. 
Waking  from  his  torpor,  he  recognized  Coralie ;  then 
he  lowered  his  head  and  looked  at  Camusot,  who  was 
sitting  directly  opposite.  The  latter  was  a  stout,  thick 
man,  —  a  silk  mercer  in  the  rue  des  Bourdonnais  ;  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Commerce ;  the  father 
of  four  children  ;  married  to  a  second  wife  ;  and  worth 
about  eighty  thousand  francs  a  year  ;  but  with  it  all  fifty- 
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six  j-eavs  of  age,  a  mop  of  gra}-  hair  on  his  head,  and 
the  unctuous  look  of  a  man  who  means  to  make  the  most 
of  the  time  that  remains  to  him,  and  lose  no  chance  of 
enjoj^ment  after  a  long  life  spent  in  submitting  to  the 
indignities  of  shopkeeping.  That  forehead,  the  color 
of  fresh  butter,  those  rosj',  monastic  cheeks,  seemed 
scarcely  broad  enough  to  contain  the  expansion  of  liis 
superlative  delight.  Camusot  was  alone,  without  his 
wife,  and  he  listened  with  undisguised  satisfaction  while 
Coralie  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  Coralie  I'epresented 
the  united  vanities  of  this  rich  tradesman  ;  with  her  he 
could  fancj"  himself  one  of  the  lords  of  the  olden  time. 
At  tliis  particular  moment  he  felt  he  counted  for  more 
than  half  in  the  actress's  success,  and  he  had  all  the 
more  reason  for  thinking  so  because  he  had  paid  for 
it.  His  conduct  was  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Cardot, — a  little  old  man  with  white  hair 
and  livel}'  ej^es,  but  respectable  in  appearance.  Lucien 
felt  a  violent  repugnance  come  over  him.  He  remem- 
bered the  pure  and  exalted  love  he  had  felt  for  Madame 
de  Bargeton  ;  the  love  of  poets  wrapped  its  white  wings 
round  him  ;  a  thousand  memories,  with  their  blue  hori- 
zons, surrounded  the  once  great  man  of  Angouleme, 
who  now  sank  back  into  a  state  of  dreamj^  thought. 
The  curtain  rose ;  Florine  and  Coralie  were  on  the 
stage  together. 

"My  dear,  he  doesn't  care  a  straw  for  you !  "  said 
Florine,  in  a  low  voice,  while  Coralie  was  making  one 
of  her  speeches. 

Lucien  could  not  help  laughing,  and  looked  at  Cora- 
lie. That  j'oung  woman  —  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  delightful  actresses  in  Paris  ;  the  rival  of  Madame 
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Perrin  and  Mademoiselle  Fleuriet,  whom  she  resembled, 
and  whose  fate  ought  to  have  been  hers  —  belonged  to 
the  class  of  women  who  possess  the  facultj-  of  fascinat- 
ing men  at  will.  Her  face  was  of  the  noblest  Jewish 
type, — that  long,  oval  face  of  pure,  fair  ivory,  with 
lips  as  scarlet  as  a  pomegranate,  and  a  chin  as  delicate 
as  the  edge  of  a  cup.  Beneath  the  eyelids,  with  their 
curving  lashes,  burned  ej-es  of  jet,  from  which  could 
come  languishing  or  sparkling  glances  as  occasion 
offered.  Those  eyes,  sunken  in  an  olive  circle,  were 
surmounted  by  arched  black  brows.  On  the  ivory  fore- 
head, crowned  by  bands  of  ebony  on  which  the  lights 
were  glancing,  sat  enthroned  a  wealth  of  thought  which 
seemed  to  be  that  of  genius.  And  yet,  like  many  other 
actresses,  Coralie,  without  wit,  in  spite  of  her  green- 
room repartee,  without  education  beyond  her  boudoir 
experience,  had  no  talent  except  the  intelligence  of  the 
senses  and  the  perceptions  of  an  affectionate  woman. 
But  who  could  think  of  her  mental  qualities  when  she 
dazzled  the  ej-e  with  her  round  and  polished  arms,  her 
tapering,  slender  fingers,  her  beautiful  shoulders,  and 
that  bosom  sung  by  the  Song  of  Songs,  with  the  mo 
bile,  curving  throat,  and  those  adorablj-  graceful  legs  en- 
cased in  red  silk  stockings  ?  These  beauties,  all  of  them 
truly  Oriental,  were  placed  in  still  higher  relief  by  the 
conventional  Spanish  costume  of  our  theatres.  Coralie 
was  the  delight  of  the  audience,  who  clasped  in  fancy 
that  pretty  waist  so  trigl}-  tightened  in  her  basque,  or 
followed  with  their  eyes  the  undulations  of  the  skirt  as 
it  betrayed  every  movement  of  the  hips.  There  came 
a  moment  when  Lucien,  observing  how  this  creature 
played  for  him  alone, — tliinking  no  more  of  Camusot 
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than  the  boys  in  the  galleiy  thought  of  a  bit  of  apple- 
peel,  —  placed  sensual  love  above  pure  love,  enjoj'Uient 
above  emotion,  and  the  demon  of  lust  whispered  in  his 
soul  atrocious  thoughts.  "  I  do  not  know  what  love, 
and  luxury,  and  wine,  and  the  joys  of  matter  are,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  I  have  lived  by  thought  and  not  by 
act.  A  man  who  describes  all  should  know  all.  This 
is  my  first  grand  supper,  my  first  debauch  in  a  strange, 
new  world ;  why  should  I  not  taste  for  once  those 
celebrated  pleasures  in  which  the  seigneurs  lived  with 
wantons  in  the  olden  time  ?  If  it  were  onl}-  to  compare 
them  with  the  true,  pure  love  of  nobler  regions,  ought  1 
not  to  understand  the  joys,  the  perfections,  the  trans- 
ports, the  resources,  the  delicacies  of  the  love  of  cour- 
tesans and  actresses?  And  is  there  not,  after  all,  a 
poesy  of  the  senses?  Two  months  ago  such  women 
seemed  to  me  enchantresses  guarded  by  dragons ;  yet 
here  is  one  whose  beautv  far  surpasses  that  of  Florine, 
for  which  I  envied  Lousteau.  Wh}-  not  profit  by  her 
fancy  when  the  greatest  lords  would  spend  a  treasure 
to  buy  her?  Ambassadors  themselves,  when  they  once 
put  foot  into  these  gulfs,  think  neither  of  the  past  nor 
of  the  future.  I  should  be  a  fool  to  have  more  deli- 
cacy than  princes,  especially  now  when  I  love  no  other 
woman." 

Lucien  had  forgotten  Carnusot.  After  manifesting 
to  Lousteau  the  utmost  disgust  for  the  odious  partner- 
ship, he  fell  into  the  same"  ditch  ;  he  floated  on  a  desire, 
impelled  by  the  Jesuitism  of  passion. 
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XII. 

HOW   JOURNALISM   IS    DONE. 

"  CoRALiE  is  crazy  about  3'Ou,"  said  Lousteau  re-en- 
tering the  box.  ' '  Your  beauty,  worthy  of  Greek  mar- 
ble, is  turning  all  heads  behind  the  scenes.  You  are 
luck}',  my  dear  fellow.  At  eighteen,  and  after  to-night's 
success,  Coralie  could  make  sixty  thousand  francs  a 
year  out  of  her  beauty.  She  is  still  well-behaved.  Her 
mother  sold  her  three  3'ears  ago  for  sixty  thousand 
francs  ;  the  girl  has  never  had  anything  but  annoyance 
out  of  it,  and  she  longs  for  happiness.  She  took  to  the 
stage  in  despair ;  she  hated  de  Marsaj-,  her  first  lover, 
and  when  she  got  rid  of  Mm,  for  the  king  of  the  dandies 
soon  let  her  go,  she  took  that  solid  old  Camusot,  whom 
she  does  n't  love  ;  but  he  is  like  a  father  to  her  ;  she 
puts  up  with  him  and  lets  him  love  her.  She  has 
already  refused  very  rich  proposals,  and  keeps  to  Camu- 
sot, who  never  worries  her.  You  will  really  be  her  first 
love.  It  seems  she  was  shot  through  the  heart  at  the 
first  sight  of  you.  Florine  has  gone  to  her  dressing- 
room  to  reason  with  her,  for  she  has  taken  what  she 
calls  your  coldness  so  to  heart.  The  play  will  fail  if 
she  forgets  her  part,  and  then,  good-by  to  the  engage- 
ment at  the  Gj'mnase  which  Camusot  has  almost  ob- 
tained for  her." 
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"  You  don't  say  so?  — poor  girl !  "  saidLucien,  whose 
every  vanit}-  was  tickled  hy  the  words  and  who  felt  his 
heart  expanding  with  self-conceit.  "  More  events  have 
happened  to  me,  m}'  dear  Lousteau,  within  the  last  two 
months  than  in  all  the  previous  3'ears  of  m}'  life  put 
together." 

And  he  thereupon  related  to  his  new  friend  the  be- 
trayal of  his  love  for  Madame  de  Bargeton,  and  his 
hatred  against  the  Baron  Sixte  dii  Chatelet. 

"  Bless  me  !  the  paper  wants  a  bete-noire,  and  he  '11 
just  do  for  us.  That  baron  is  an  old  beau  of  the  Em- 
pire who  has  made  himself  a  ministerialist ;  I  know  all 
about  him,  he  '11  suit  us  to  a  b.  I  have  often  seen  your 
great  lad\-,  too,  in  Madame  d'Espard's  box  at  the 
Opera  ;  the  baron  is  usually'  there,  making  love  to  your 
ex-mistress,  who  is  as  drv  as  a  cuttle-fish.  I  have  just 
got  a  message  from  Finot  to  sa}-  that  one  of  the  staff, 
that  little  scamp  Hector  Merlin,  has  left  the  paper  in 
the  lurch  because  his  blanks  were  not  paid  for,  and  thej' 
want  copj'.  Finot  is  hurrjing  to  write  an  article, 
against  the  opera,  and  he  wants  more.  Look  here,  my 
dear  fellow,  get  something  ready  on  the  plaj-  here ; 
look,  listen,  and  think  it  up.  As  for  me,  I  '11  go  into 
the  director's  room  and  see  what  I  can  cook  up  into 
three  columns." 

"  So  this  is  how  newspapers  are  made,  is  it?  "  said 
Lucien. 

"  Yes,  invariablj',"  replied  Lousteau.  "  For  the  teu 
months  I  've  been  in  journalism  they  are  always  short 
of  copy  b}'  eight  in  the  evening." 

That  slang  typographical  word,  "  copy,"  means  the 
manuscript  from  which  tlie  type  is  set  up  ;  perhaps  be- 
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cause  authors  are  supposed  to  send  only  a  copy  of  their 
writing ;  or  it  may  be  an  ironical  use  of  the  Latin 
word  co2na  (abundance),  for  copy  is  always  lacking. 

"  The  grand  plan  which  is  never  realized  is  to  have 
several  issues  ready  in  advance,"  said  Lousteau.  "  It 
is  ten  o'clock  now,  and  there 's  hardly  a  column  written. 
I'll  find  Vernon  and  Nathan,  and  get  them  to  lend 
us  a  dozen  or  so  of  epigrams  on  the  deputies,  or  Chan- 
cellor Crusoe,  —  axij  one,  friends  or  foes  ;  for  at  such 
times  one  has  to  murder  one's  father  if  necessarj- ;  we 
are  like  pirates  who  load  their  guns  with  doubloons 
rather  than  surrender.  Make  your  article  witt3-  and 
it  may  advance  you  a  good  stride  in  F'inot's  opinion  ; 
he  is  grateful  on  speculation.  That's  the  best  and 
most  solid  form  of  acknowledgment,  — except,  of 
course,  a  pawn-broker's  receipt." 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  sort  of  men  are  journalists?  " 
cried  Lucien,  "  how  can  they  sit  down  at  any  minute 
and  write  off'  witty  things?  " 

"  Precisely  as  you  light  a  lamp  —  till  the  oil  gives  out." 

As  Lousteau  opened  the  door  to  leave  the  box  the 
manager  and  Du  Bruel  entered  it. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  tlie  author  of  the  play  to  Lucien, 
"  can  I  say  to  Coralie  that  you  will  go  with  her  to  sup- 
per? if  not,  my  play  will  fail.  The  poor  girl  really 
does  not  know  what  she  is  about ;  she  is  likely  to  cry 
where  she  ought  to  laugh,  and  laugh  where  she  ought  to 
cry.  You  can  save  my  piece ;  and  it  is  not  anything 
unpleasant  that  is  asked  of  j'ou." 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  with 
rivals,"  answered  Lucien. 

"  Don't  say  that  to  Coralie,''  interposed  the  manager ; 
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"she  is  jiTSt  the  sort  of  girl  to  turn  C'amusot  out  of 
doors  and  ruin  herself  for  you..  Tli at  worthy' old  silk- 
mercer,  who  owns  the  '  Cocon-d'Or,'  gives  her  two 
thousand  francs  a  month,  and  pays  for  all  her  dresses 
and  her  claqueurs." 

"  As  your  promise  does  not  commit  me  to  anything, 
go,  and  save  your  piece,"  said  Lucien,  with  the  air  of  a 
sultan. 

"  Yes,  but  don't  look  as  if  you  wished  to  rebuff  that 
charming  girl,"  said  Dq  Bruel,  deprecatingly. 

"  Well,  so  be  it !  "  cried  the  poet.  "  I  see  that  I  am 
destined  to  write  the  article  on  your  play  and  to  smile 
on  your  young  actress.'' 

The  author  disappeared,  and  Coralie  was  soon  after 
seen  to  be  acting  delightfully.  Bouffe,  who  was  play- 
ing the  part  of  an  old  alcalde,  in  which  he  showed  for 
the  first  time  his  wonderful  talent  for  making  up  and 
imitating  old  age,  came  forward  amid  thunders  of  ap- 
plause to  say:  "Gentlemen,  the  play  we  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  j-ou  this  evening  is  by  Messieurs 
Eaoul  and  de  Cursy." 

"Well,  well,  so  Nathan  is  in  it!"  exclaimed  Lous- 
teau.    "  I  wondered  why  he  was  here." 

' '  Coralie  !  Coralie  !  "  cried  the  house  ;  while  from 
the  box  where  the  three  shopkeepers  were  sitting  came 
a  thundering  voice  calling,  "Florine,  too!  " 

"  Florine  and  Coralie !  "  cried  a  number  of  voices. 
The  curtain  rose  and  Bouffe  appeared  leading  the  two 
actresses,  to  whom  Matifat  and  Camusot  flung  wreaths. 
Coralie  picked  up  hers  and  held  it  out  to  Lucien. 

As  for  Lucien,  the  two  hours  spent  in  the  theatre 
were  like  a  dream.     The  work  of  fascination  had  begun 
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behind  the  scenes,  odious  as  those  surroundings  were. 
The  poet,  still  innocent,  had  breathed  the  air  of  license 
and  of  lust.  Among  those  dirty  passages,  choired 
with  machinery-  and  hung  with  smoking  lamps,  lurks  a 
pestilence  which  kills  the  soul;  Life  cannot  continue 
real  or  saintlj'  there.  Serious  things  are  laughed  at, 
impossible  things  seem  true.  The  whole  scene  acted 
like  a  narcotic  on  Lucien,  and  Coralie  completed  its  ef- 
fect by  plunging  him  into  a  species  of  joyous  intoxica- 
tion. The  great  chandelier  was  extinguished.  No  one 
remained  in  the  auditorium  but  the  door-openers,  who 
were  making  a  curious  noise  by  moving  the  little 
benches  and  closing  the  bos-doors.  The  footlights, 
blown  out  like  candles,  were  exhaling  a  nasty  smell. 
The  curtain  was  drawn  up  ;  a  lantern  hung  from  the  roof. 
The  firemen  began  their  rounds  with  the  watchmen. 
The  fairy-land  of  the  stage,  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of 
the  boxes  filled  with  beautiful  women,  the  dazzling 
lights,  and  the  splendid  magic  of  decorations  and  bril- 
liant costumes  were  now  succeeded  by  cold  obscurity, 
noisomeness,  vacancj'.     It  was  horrible. 

"Are  3-ou  coming  ?"  called  Lousteau  from  the  stage. 

Lucien  was  in  a  state  of  indescribable  bewilderment. 

"  Jump  down  here  !  "  cried  the  journalist. 

With  one  bound  Lucien  was  on  the  stage.  He 
scarcely  recognized  Florine  and  Coralie  without  their 
gay  clothes,  wrapped  in  cloaks  and  wadded  mantles, 
their  heads  covered  with  bonnets  tied  on  bj'  black  veils, 
and  resembling  butterflies  returning  to  the  condition  of 
larvsB. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  give  me  your  arm," 
said  Coralie,  trembling. 
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"  Willingl}-,"  said  Lucien,  who  now  felt  the  giiTs 
heart  beating  beside  him  like  that  of  a  bird  when 
caught  in  the  hand.  The  actress,  pi'essing  against  him, 
was  like  a  cat  rubbing  against  her  master's  leg  with 
soft  satisfaction. 

"  We  are  to  sup  together,"  she  said. 

All  four,  Florine  and  Lousteau,  Coralie  and  Lucien, 
left  the  theatre  and  found  two  hackney-coaches  before 
the  actors'  entrance,  which  opened  on  the  rue  des 
Fosses-du-Temple.  Coralie  made  Lucien  get  into  one 
in  which  Camusot  and  his  father-in-law  Cardot  were 
already  seated.  She  offered  a  place  to  Du  Bruel.  The 
manager  liad  departed  in  the  other  coach  with  Florine, 
Matifat  and  Lousteau. 

"  These  hacknej-coaches  are  odious,"  said  Coralie. 

"  Why  don't  j'ou  have  a  carriage  of  your  own?"  re- 
marked Du  Bruel. 

"  Wh3',  indeed?"  she  cried  in  a  pet.  "  I  don't  want 
to  saj'  wh}'  before  Monsieur  Cardot,  who  rules  his  son- 
in-law.  Would  you  believe  that  Monsieur  Cardot, 
such  a  little  old  man !  only  gives  Florentine  five  hun- 
dred francs  a  month,  to  pay  her  rent  and  her  living 
and  her  finerj'.  That  old  Marquis  de  Eochegude,  who 
has  six  hundred  thousand  francs  a  j'ear,  has  been  offer- 
ing me  a  coupd  for  the  last  two  months.  But  1  'm  an 
artist,  not  a  cocotte." 

"  You  shall  have  a  carriage  the  daj'  after  to-morrow, 
mademoiselle,"  said  Camusot  graciously;  "  j'ou  never 
asked  me  for  it  before." 

"  Ask  ?  is  it  likely  I  should  ask  for  it?  When  a  man 
loves  a  woman  he  should  n't  let  her  paddle  through  the 
mud  and  risk  breaking  her  ankles  in  the  gutters." 
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As  she  said  the  words,  in  a  sharp  tone  which  cut 
Camusot  to  the  heart,  Coralie  shpped  her  liand  into  that 
of  Lucien  and  pressed  it.  She  was  silent  after  that, 
and  seemed  absorbed  in  one  of  those  dreams  of  enjoy- 
ment which  compensate  these  poor  creatures  for  past 
troubles  and  all  their  man3'  griefs,  and  develop  in  their 
souls  a  poesy  of  which  other  women,  who  are  happily 
protected  from  these  violent  extremes,  know  nothing. 

"  You  ended  by  playing  as  well  as  Mademoiselle 
3Iars,"  said  Du  Bruel. 

"Yes,"  said  Camusot,  "  mademoiselle  seemed  up- 
set in  the  beginning ;  but  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
act  she  was  magnificent.     She  made  half  your  success." 

"  And  I  half  hers,"  said  Du  Bruel. 

"  You  don't  either  of  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  she  said  in  a  high  voice. 

The  actress  profited  by  a  moment's  darkness  to 
carry  Lucien's  hand  to  her  lips,  moistening  it  with  tears 
as  she  kissed  it.  Lucien  was  moved  to  the  very  mar- 
row of  his  bones.  The  human  feeling  of  the  courtesan 
who  loves  has  a  greatness  iu  it  which  brings  her  bacli 
among  the  angels. 

"  Monsieur  is  to  write  the  article,"  said  Du  Bruel  to 
Camusot,  alluding  to  Lucien.  "  He  will  make  a  charm- 
ing paragraph  on  our  dear  Coralie." 

"Oh,  yes,  do  us  that  service,  monsieur,''  cried  Camu- 
sot, in  the  tone  of  a  man  on  his  knees  before  Lucieu  ; 
"  j'ou  will  find  me  at  your  service  now  and  always." 

"  Do  leave  him  his  independence,"  cried  the  actress, 
"  he  shall  write  what  he  chooses.  Papa  Camusot,  buj 
me  carriages,  but  not  flattery." 

"You   shall   have   that  without   price,"  replied  Lu- 
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cien,  politel}-.  "I  have  never  yet  written  for  the 
newspapers,  and  I  don't  know  their  customs ;  30U  will 
inspire  the  virgin. effort  of  my  pen." 

"  That 's  odd,"  said  Du  Brnel. 

"  Here  we  are  at  the  rue  de  Bendy,"  said  Cardot,  who 
had  been  silenced  and  cast  down  bj'  Coralie's  attack. 

"  If  I  have  the  first  fruits  of  j-our  pen,  you  have 
those  of  mj-  heart,"  said  Coralie,  during  the  brief  mo- 
ment when  Lucien  and  she  were  alone  together  in  the 
carriage. 

Coralie  went  to  join  Florine  in  her  bedroom,  and  put 
on  the  dress  she  had  already  sent  there.  Lucien  was 
unprepared  for  the  luxury-  which  rich  merchants  who 
are  determined  to  enjoy  life  heap  upon  their  mistresses. 
Though  Matifat,  whose  fortune  was  nothing  like  as 
large  as  that  of  his  friend  Camusot,  was  said  to  do 
things  in  a  rather  skimping  way,  Lucien  found  a  din- 
ing-room artistically  decorated,  furnished  in  green  cloth 
studded  with  gold  nails,  lighted  by  handsome  lamps, 
and  full  of  flowering  plants  ;  also  a  salon,  hung  in  yel- 
low silk  with  brown  trimmings,  in  which  the  furniture 
was  of  the  newest  fashion  ;  there  was  also  a  chande- 
lier by  Thomire,  a  carpet  of  Pei'sian  pattern,  and  a 
clock,  candelabra,  and  a  fireplace  all  in  the  best  taste. 
Matifat  had  left  these  arrangements  to  Grindot,  a 
3'oung  architect  who  had  built  him  a  house,  and  who, 
knowing  the  destination  of  these  rooms,  had  bestowed 
some  special  care  upon  them.  Matifat,  always  the 
shopkeeper,  was  cautious  in "  touching  certain  articles ; 
he  seemed  to  have  the  total  of  the  bill  before  his  eyes, 
and  looked  around  at  these  magnificences  as  if  they 
were  jewels  imprudently  taken  out  of  their  cases. 
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"  This  is  what  I  shall  have  to  do  for  Florentine," 
was  the  thought  that  could  be  read  in  Pere  Cardot's 
little  eyes. 

Lucien  suddenly  understood  why  it  was  that  the 
squalor  of  Lousteau's  garret  did  not  disturb  that  journal- 
ist. Secrellj'  king  of  these  revels,  Etienne  enjoyed  the 
fine  things  as  his  own.  He  stood  before  the  fireplace 
talking  with  Du  Bruel  and  the  manager  as  though  he 
were  master  of  the  house. 

"Copy!  copy!"  cried  Finot,  suddenly  rushing  in 
upon  them.  "  There's  nothing  in  the  box.  The  com- 
positors have  got  my  article  on  the  Opera,  but  they  '11 
soon  have  finished  it." 

"We'll  be  read}',"  said  Etienne.  "There  's  a  table 
and  a  fire  in  Florine's  boudoir.  If  Monsieur  Matifat 
will  kindl}'  give  us  ink  and  paper  we  can  write  the  ar- 
ticles while  Florine  and  Coralie  are  dressing." 

Cardot,  Camusot,  and  Matifat  disappeared,  eager  to 
find  all  the  writers  wanted.  Just  then  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest danseuses  of  the  day,  named  TuUia,  darted  into 
the  room. 

"  My  dear  child  !  "  she  said  to  Finot,  "  your  hundred 
subscriptious  are  granted.  They  are  not  to  cost  tlie 
management  anything ;  they  are  saddled  on  the  singers 
and  the  orchestra  and  the  corps  cle  ballet.  Your  paper 
is  so  witty  we  none  of  us  complain.  You  are  to  have 
your  four  boxes.  I  have  come  to  tell  j'ou  instantly. 
And  here  's  the  money  for  the  first  three  months,"  she 
added,  holding  out  a  couple  of  bank-bills.  "  Now,  don't 
attack  me." 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Finot,  "I  must  suppress 
that  article,  and  I  have  n't  anything  to  take  its  place." 
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"  What  an  exquisite  pas  that  was,  my  divine  Xais  !  " 
cried  Blondet,  wlio  followed  the  danseuse  with  Nathan, 
Vernou,  and  Claude  Vignon,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him.  "  Staj-  to  supper  with  us,  dear  love,  or  I  '11 
crush  j'ou  like  the  butterflj-  that  3'ou  are !  Being  a 
danseuse,  you  can't  excite  any  jealousies  here  ;  and  as 
for  beauty,  you  and  Florine  and  Coralie  have  too  much 
sense  to  be  rivals." 

"  M3"  dear  fellows,"  cried  Finot,  "save  me!  You, 
Du  Bruel,  Nathan,  Blondet,  I  implore  j"0u  to  save  me! 
I  must  have  five  columns  !  " 

"  I  can  do  two  with  the  plaj-,"  said  Lucien. 

"  And  I  one,"  said  Lousteau. 

"  Well,  then,  Nathan,  Vernou,  Du  Bruel,  fill  up  the 
rest  with  witticisms.  This  good  Blondet  I  know  will 
grant  me  the  two  little  half-columns  on  the  first  page. 
I  must  go  straight  .to  the  printing  office  and  stop 
my  Opera  article.  How  luckj',  Tullia,  you  kept  the 
carriage !  " 

"Yes,  but  the  duke  is  in  it  with  the  German 
minister." 

"  Let's  invite  the  duke  and  the  minister  to  supper," 
said  Nathan. 

"A  German  always  drinks  well  and  listens  well. 
We  '11  tell  him  a  lot  of  queer  stories  and  he  '11  write 
them  to  his  court !  "  cried  Blondet. 

"  Who  is  the  most  dignified  among  us?  for  that  per- 
son must  go  down  and  invite  them  up.  Come,  Du 
Bruel,  J'OU  are  a  bureaucrat ;  give  3'our  arm  to  Tullia 
and  go  and  fetch  the  Due  de  Rh^tore  and  the  German 
minister.  Good  gracious,  Tullia,  how  handsome  you 
are  to-night ! " 
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"  That  will  make  us  thirteen  !  "  said  Matifat,  turn- 
ing pale. 

"  No,  fourteen  !  "  said  Florentine,  overhearing  him  as 
she  entered  the  room.  "I  have  come  to  look  after 
Milord  Cardot." 

"Besides,"  said  Lousteau,  "  Blondet  has  brought 
Claude  Vignon." 

"  I  brought  him  here  to  drink  !  "  said  Blondet,  pick- 
ing up  an  inkstand.  "Come,  all  of  3-ou,  have  wit 
enough  to  pay  for  the  fifty-six  bottles  of  wine  we  are 
going  to  absorb.  Above  all,  stir  up  Du  Bruel ;  he 's 
a  vaudevillist,  and  he  's  capable  of  spicy  things  when 
driven  to  a  point." 

Lucien,  inspired  with  a  desire  to  show  off  his  facul- 
ties before  such  a  remarkable  set  of  men,  wrote  his 
first  newspaper  article  on  a  round  table  in  Florine's 
boudoir,  by  the  light  of  the  crimson  wax-candles  which 
were  lighted  for  him  by  Matifat. 

Panorama-Deamatique. 

First  Representation  of  "  The  Alcalde  in  Difficulties;  "  Im- 
broglio in  three  Acts.  First  Appearance  of  Mademoiselle 
Florine.      Mademoiselle  Coralie.      Bouffe. 

They  enter,  leave  the  stage,  talk,  walk,  search  for  some- 
thing, find  nothing ;  all  is  uproar.  The  Alcalde  has  lost  his 
daughter,  but  finds  his  night-cap.  But,  lo !  the  night-cap 
does  not  fit  him ;  it  must  be  the  night-cap  of  a  thief ! 
Where  is  the  thief?  Again  they  enter,  pass  in  and  out, 
talk,  walk,  and  search  more  than  ever.  The  Alcalde  ends 
by  finding  a  man  without  his  daughter,  and  his  daughter 
without  a  man,  which  is  satisfying  to  the  magistrate,  but 
not  at  all  so  to  the  public, 
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Quiet  is  restored.  The  Alcalde  wishes  to  interrogate  the 
man.  He  seats  himself  in  a  chair  of  state  and  arranges  his 
sleeves,  —  the  sleeves  of  an  Alcalde.  Spain  is  the  only 
country  where  they  have  alcaldes  appended  to  enormous 
sleeves,  and  wearing  rufEs  about  their  necks  which,  on  the 
stage  of  Paris,  are  more  than  half  their  functions.  This 
Alcalde,  who  trots  about  with  the  short  steps  of  a  wheezy 
old  fellow,  is  BoufEe,  —  Boufte,  the  successor  of  Potier,  a 
young  actor  who  plays  old  men  so  well  that  he  makes  the 
oldest  old  men  laugh.  There 's  a  future  of  a  hundred  old 
fellows  in  that  bald  head,  that  quivering  voice,  those  trem- 
bling, spindling  legs  which  bear  the  body  of  a  Geronte. 
He  is  so  old,  this  young  actor,  that  he  frightens  you ;  you 
are  afraid  you  'D  catch  his  oldness  like  a  contagious  disease. 
But  what  an  admirable  Alcalde !  what  a  capital  uneasy 
smile !  what  important  silliness !  what  stupid  dignity  1 
what  judicial  irresolution  !  How  able  he  is  to  perceive 
that  all  things  are  alternately  false  and  true!  how  fitted 
to  be  the  minister  of  a  constitutional  king!  In  reply  to 
each  question  of  the  Alcalde  the  mysterious  man  interro- 
gates the  Alcalde.  Bouffe  replies,  and  the  result  is  that, 
questioned  by  answers,  the  Alcalde  ends  by  clearing  up 
everything  himself.  This  eminently  comic  scene,  redolent 
of  Molifere,  delighted  the  audience.  Everybody  on  the  stage 
appeared  to  be  pei'feotly  satisfied,  but  I  myself  am  wholly 
unable  to  teU  you  what  was  true  or  what  was  false,  what 
was  clear  or  what  was  cloudy.     And  why  ? 

The  daughter  of  the  Alcalde  was  there,  —  a  true  Andalu- 
sian,  a  Spaniard  with  Spanish  eyes,  Spanish  complexion, 
Spanish  waist  and  walk ;  a  Spaniard  from  head  to  foot,  her 
dagger  in  her  garter,  her  love  in  her  eyes,  her  cross  on  a 
ribbon  at  her  throat.  At  the  close  of  the  first  act  some  one 
asked  me  how  the  piece  was  going,  and  I  answered :  "  She 
has  red  stockings  with  green  clocks,  a  tiny  foot  in  varnished 
shoes,  and  the  handsomest  leg  in  Andalusia  I  "     Ah !  that 
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daughter  of  the  Alcalde !  she  makes  one's  mouth  water ;  she 
fills  a  man  with  insane  desires ;  you  want  to  spring  upon 
the  stage  and  offer  her  your  heart-  and  a  cottage,  or  thirty 
thousand  francs  a  year  and  your  pen.  This  Andalusian  girl 
is  the  handsomest  actress  in  Paris.  Coralie,  since  we  have  to 
name  her,  —  Coralie  is  fitted  to  be  either  countess  or  gri- 
sette ;  it  is  difiicult  to  know  in  which  character  she  would 
please  us  best.  She  can  be  what  she  chooses  to  be ;  she  is 
born  capable  of  doing  all  things.  What  more  can  be  said  of 
an  actress  of  the  Boulevards  ? 

In  the  second  act  a  Spanish  lady  arrives  from  Paris,  with 
chiselled  features  and  murderous  eyes.  I  asked  some  one 
near  me  who  she  was  and  whence  she  came,  and  I  was  told 
she  was  Mademoiselle  Florine,  who  had  come  from  the 
wings.  But  no;  impossible  to  believe  it!  There  was  too 
much  fire  in  her  movements,  too  much  fury  in  her  love. 
This  rival  of  the  daughter  of  the  Alcalde  was  the  wife  of  a 
grandee  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  Almaviva,  in  which,  by 
the  bye,  there  was  stuff  enough  to  furnish  a  hundred  of  our 
great  boulevard  seigneurs.  Though  Florine  did  not  wear 
red  stockings  with  green  clocks,  or  varnished  shoes,  she  wore 
a  mantilla,  and  a  veil  which  she  manoeuvred  charmingly,  like 
the  great  lady  that  she  is.  The  tigress  became  a  cat.  At 
the  first  incisive  words  the  two  beauties  said  to  each  other, 
I  saw  a  whole  drama  of  jealousy.  But  in  spite  of  that, 
matters  were  nearly  arranged,  when  the  stupidity  of  the 
Alcalde  again  embroiled  everything.  The  whole  crowd  of 
.  torch-bearers  and  valets,  and  flgaros  and  grandees,  alcaldes, 
and  girls  and  women,  set  out  once  more  to  search,  and  go 
and  come,  and  turn  and  twist  about.  The  plot  thickens,  and 
I  let  it  thicken;  for  the  two  women  —  the  jealous  Florine 
and  the  happy  Coralie  —  have  caught  me  again  in  the  folds 
of  their  basques  and  their  mantillas;  the  points  of  their 
pretty  little  feet  are  in  my  eyes. 

However,  the  third  act  came  and  I  had  not  disgraced  my- 
self; the  commissary  of  police  had  not  interfered;  the  audi- 
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enee  were  not  scandalized ;  and  I  consequently  shall  believe 
henceforth  in  the  strength  of  those  public  and  religious 
morals  about  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  just  now  so 
much  concerned  that  you  might  suppose  there  was  no  morality 
in  France.  I  began  to  perceive  that  the  play  was  about  a  man 
who  loved  two  women  without  being  loved  by  either ;  or  it 
may  be  that  they  both  loved  him  and  he  did  not  love  them  ; 
neither  did  he  like  the  Alcalde,  or  else  the  Alcalde  did  not 
like  him ;  but,  whichever  way  it  all  was,  he  was  a  noble 
grandee  who  loved  some  one,  himself  or  God  for  want  of  a 
better,  and  he  made  himself  a  monk.  That  is  aU  I  can  tell 
you  about  the  piece,  and  if  3'ou  want  to  know  more,  you 
must  go  to  the  Panorama-Dramatique.  I  have  told  you 
enough  to  show  that  you  must  go  there  once  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  those  adorable  red  stockings  and  green 
clocks,  those  tiny  feet  so  full  of  promises,  those  eyes  that  filter 
sun-rays,  once  to  learn  the  coquetry  of  the  Parisian  dis- 
guised as  an  Andalusian,  and  of  the  Andalusian  disguised  as 
a  Parisian ;  and  you  must  go  a  second  time  to  really  enjoy 
the  play,  which  will  make  you  die  of  laughing  over  a 
slobbering  old  man  in  the  guise  of  a  lover. 

The  play  has  had  a  double  success.  The  author,  whose 
collaborator  is  one  of  om-  distinguished  poets,  has  aimed  at 
success  with  a  beauty  in  each  hand  ;  he  kept  his  audience  in 
a  tumult  of  pleasure  throughout ;  in  fact,  the  legs  of  those 
beauties  seemed  as  witty  as  the  author ;  and  yet  when  they 
left  the  stage  the  audience  thought  the  dialogue  not  a  whit 
less  witty,  —  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  excellence-of  the  play. 
The  author's  name  was  announced  amid  applause  which  must 
have  made  the  architect  of  the  building  anxious ;  but  the 
author,  accustomed  to  the  upheaval  of  that  Vesuvius  which 
sits  beneath  the  chandelier,  did  not  tremble ;  it  was  Mon- 
sieur de  Cursy.  As  for  the  two  actresses,  they  danced  the 
famous  bolero  of  SevUle  which  found  favor  with  the  fathers 
of  the  faith  in  the  olden  time,  and  is  still  permitted  by  the 
censor  in  spite  of  the  indecency  of  the  attitudes. 
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While  Ludea  was  writing  these  columns,  which  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  journalism  b}'  introducing  a  new 
and  perfectly  original  style  of  comment,  Lousteau  was 
making  use  of  the  poet's  confidences  in  an  article  under 
the  general  head  of  Manners  and  Customs,  entitled 
"  The  Ex-Beau.''     It  began  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Beau  of  the  Empire  is  always  a  long,  slender  man, 
well  preserved,  who  wears  corsets  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  honor.  His  name  is,  let  us  say,  Potelet,  and  in  order  to 
curry  favor  with  the  court  of  to-day  the  baron  of  the  Empire 
bestows  upon  himself  a  du,  —  du  Potelet,  —  ready,  however, 
to  be  once  more  Potelet  in  case  of  a  revolution.  He  is  a  man 
of  two  careers  (like  his  name)  ;  he  now  pays  court  to  the 
faubourg  Saint-Germain,  after  holding  office  as  the  glorious, 
useful,  and  fascinating  train-bearer  of  the  sister  of  the  man 
whom  propriety  forbids  me  to  name.  Though  du  Potelet  is 
now  anxious  to  deny  his  service  to  the  Imperial  Highness, 
he  still  sings  the  songs  of  his  former  benefactress." 

The  article  was  a  tissue  of  the  sillj'  personalities 
which  were  in  vogue  in  those  days,  —  a  style  improved 
upon  later,  more  especially  by  the  "  Figaro."  Lousteau 
invented  a  fable  in  which  a  great  lady  to  whom  the 
baron  was  paying  court  was  compared  to  a  cuttle-flsh. 
The  ex-beau  was  likened  to  a  heron  ;  and  the  loves  of 
the  heron,  who  vainly  endeavored  to  swallow  the  cuttle- 
flsh,  which  broke  in  three  when  he  let  it  drop,  was  provo- 
cative of  laughter  even  to  those  who  did  not  know  the 
two  persons  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  joke,  which  was 
carried  on  subsequently  through  several  numbers,  made 
a  great  commotion  in  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain,  and 
was  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  causes  of  the  restric- 
tions laid  soon  after  on  the  Press. 
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In  about  an  hour  Blondet,  Lousteau,  and  Lucien  re- 
turned to  the  salon,  where  they  found  the  other  guests : 
the  duke,  the  minister,  the  four  women,  the  three  mer- 
chants, the  manager  of  the  theatre,  Finot  (who  had  re- 
turned), and  the  three  authors.  A  printer's  boy,  wearing 
a  paper  cap,  had  come  to  fetch  copy  for  the  paper. 

"  Here,  go  back  and  give  the  compositors  these  ten 
francs,  and  tell  them  to  wait,"  said  Finot. 

"  If  you  send  them  that  mone}',  monsieur,  they'll  get 
drunk,  and  then  good-bye  to  the  paper." 

"The  common-sense  of  that  boy  actually  frightens 
me,"  remarked  Finot. 

Just  then  the  three  writers  returned  with  their  articles, 
Blondet's  was  an  extremely  clever  diatribe  against  the 
romanticists  ;  Lousteau's  made  ever3'  one  laugh,  though 
the  Due  de  Ehetore  advised  him  to  slip  in  a  compliment 
to  the  Marquise  d'Espard,  in  order  not  to  antagonize 
the  faubourg  Saint-Germain. 

"  And  you,"  said  Finot,  addressing  Lucien,  "let  us 
hear  wliat  j'ou  have  written." 

When  Lucien,  trembling  with  fear,  had  finished  read- 
ing, the  salon  rang  with  applause,  the  actresses  kissed 
him,  the  tradesmen  in  their  delight  almost  squeezed  the 
breath  out  of  him  ;  Du  Bruel  seized  his  hand  with  a 
tear  in  his  eye,  and  the  manager  asked  him  to  dinner. 

"As  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  has  already  called 
Victor  Hugo  '  the  sublime  child,'"  said  Blondet,  "  I 
can  onlj'  saj'  of  you  that  you  were  born  a  man  of  wit, 
lieart,  and  style." 

"Monsieur  is  on  our  paper,"  said  Finot,  with  a  grati- 
fied nod  at  Lousteau,  and  the  shrewd  glance  of  one  who 
makes  the  most  of  an  advantage.     "  Here,  carry  off  all 
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this  copy,"  he  said  to  the  apprentice.  "That's  all  they 
need.  The  paper  may  be  a  little  veneered,  but  it  will 
be  a  fine  number,"  added  Finot,  turning  to  the  group  of 
■writers,  who  were  taking  Lucien's  measure  covertlj'. 

"  He  seems  to  have  talent,"  said  Blondet. 

"  That  article  was  good,"  responded  Claude  Vignon. 

"  Come  !  to  supper  !  "  cried  Matifat. 

The  duke  gave  his  arm  to  Florine,  Coralie  took  Lu- 
cien's, and  TuUia  sat  between  Blondet  and  the  Ger- 
man minister. 

"  I  don't  understand  why  you  attack  Madame  de 
Bargeton  and  the  Baron  du.  Chatelet,"  said  the  duke. 
"  I  hear  the  baron  is  just  made  Prefect  of  the  Charente 
and  Master  of  petitions.'' 

"Madame  de  Bargeton  abandoned  Lucien  as  if  he 
were  of  no  account,"  said  Lousteau. 

"  Such  a  fine  young  man !  "  exclaimed  the  minister. 
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XIII. 


THE    SUPPER. 


The  supper,  served  on  new  plate  and  Sevres  china 
and  double  damask,  exhaled  an  atmosphere  of  substan- 
tial magnificence.  Chevet  supplied  the  viands ;  the 
wines  were  chosen  bj-  the  famous  dealer  on  the  Quai 
Saint-Bernard,  an  intimate  friend  of  Camusot,  Matifat, 
and  Cardot.  Lucien,  who  saw  the  details  of  Parisian 
luxury  for  the  first  time,  went  from  one  surprise  to  an- 
other ;  but  he  had  now  learned  to  conceal  his  amaze- 
ment, like  the  man  of  wit,  heart,  and  style  that  Blondet 
had  proclaimed  him. 

As  they  crossed  the  salon  Coralie  whispered  to 
Florine,  "Do  please  make  Camusot  so  drunk  that  he 
will  be  forced  to  sta}-  and  sleep  here  to-night." 

"Then  you  have  captured  your  journalist?"  said 
Florine. 

"No,  my  dear,  but  I  love  him,"  replied  Coralie  with 
a  pretty  little  motion  of  her  shoulders. 

The  words  echoed  in  Lucien's  ear,  brought  there  bj' 
the  fifth  capital  sin.  Coralie  was  charmingly  well- 
dressed  ;  her  toilet  brought  into  relief  her  special 
beauties ;  for  all  beautiful  women  have  certain  points 
which  particularly  belong  to  them.  Her  gown,  like 
that  of  Florine,  was  of  a  new  material  not  yet  placed 
upon   the   market,  called  "  mousseline   de  sole;"   the 
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first  specimens  of  which  had  been  sent  to  Camusot,  one 
of  the  largest  buj^ers  from  the  Lyons  manufacturers. 
Love  and  dress,  the  decoration  and  fragrance  of  women- 
kind,  were  added  to  the  seductions  of  the  happy  Coralie. 
Pure,  sincere  love,  a  first  love  in  short,  albeit  in  the 
form  of  one  of  those  fantastic  frenzies  which  seize 
upon  these  poor  creatures,  added  to  the  admiration 
caused  by  Lucien's  extreme  beautj',  gave  intelligence  to 
Coralie's  heart. 

"  I  would  love  you  ill  and  ugly !  "  she  said  in  his  ear 
as  they  sat  down  to  ta'ble. 

What  words  to  a  poet !  Camusot  disappeared  from 
Lucien's  ken,  and  he  saw  only  Coralie.  Lives  there  a 
man,  all  enjoyment,  all  sensation,  sickened  of  provincial 
monotonj',  allured  hy  the  vortex  of  Paris,  weary  of 
poverty,  galled  by  his  enforced  continence,  hating  his 
monkish  life  in  the  rue  de  Clunj^,  his  toil  without  result, 
who  could  have  turned  his  back  on  this  gay  festival? 
Lucien  had  one  foot  in  the  net  of  Coralie's  beaut}',  the 
other  in  the  bird-lime  of  journalism.  After  long  and 
fruitless  waiting  about  the  rue  du  Sentier,  he  was  here, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Press,  as  it  supped  and  di-ank  and 
joked  like  the  hearty  good  fellow  that  he  found  it. 
Moreover  he  had  just  been  avenged  for  his  rankling 
wound  bj'  an  article  that  on  the  morrow  would  stab  two 
hearts  he  had  longed,  ineffectually,  to  fill  with  the 
pain  and  wrath  they  had  made  him  suffer.  Looking  at 
Lousteau  he  thought  to  himself:  "There,  indeed,  is  a 
true  friend  ;  "  not  imagining  that  even  then  Lousteau  was 
dreading  him  as  a  rival.  Lucien  had  made  the  mistake 
of  putting  forth  all  his  cleverness.  A  commonplace 
article   would   have   answered  the   purpose.      Blondet 
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counteracted  anj'  effect  of  the  jealousy  Lousteau  was  be- 
ginniug  to  feel  by  telling  Finot  he  must  make  terms 
with  a  talent  as  good  as  that.  This  advice  influenced 
Lousteau's  conduct ;  he  resolved  to  remain  Lucien's 
friend,  and  arrange  with  Finot  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  dangerous  new-comer  bj-  keeping  him  dependent 
and  need}'.  It  was  a  plan  rapidl}'  laid  and  understood 
to  its  fullest  extent  between  the  two  men,  and  ex- 
pressed in  whispered  sentences  :  "  He  has  talent ;  he  '11 
be  exacting."  —  "  Let  him  try  it !  " 

"I  am  alwaj'S  afraid  of  supping  with  French  jour- 
nalists," said  the  German  minister,  with  calm  and  digni- 
fied bonhomie,  looking  at  Blondet,  whom  he  had 
already'  met  in  the  salon  of  the  Comtesse  de  Mont- 
cornet.  "  There  is  a  saying  of  Blucher's  which  it  seems 
your  mission  to  justifj'." 

"  What  sajing?"  asked  Nathan. 

"  When  Blucher  reached  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
with  Saacken  in  1814,  — pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  re- 
minding you  of  so  fatal  a  day,  —  Saacken,  who  was  a 
boor,  exclaimed,  '  Now  we  shall  burn  Paris  ! '  '  Mind 
j-ou  don't,'  said  Blucher,  '  France  is  to  die  of  that  can- 
cer,' —  pointing  to  the  citj',  sweltering  and  smoking  at 
their  feet  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  I  thank  God  that 
there  are  no  newspapers  in  my  countrj^,"  continued  the 
minister  after  a  pause.  "I  have  not  3-et  recovered, 
from  my  fright  at  that  little  printer's  devil  who  was 
here  just  now  in  his  paper-cap,  and  the  abnormal  com- 
mon-sense of  his  ten  years.  I  fancy  I  am  now  to  sup 
with  lions  and  panthers,  who  will  do  me  the  favor  to 
cushion  their  claws." 

"  It  is  quite  certain,"  said  Blondet,  "that  we  are  in  a 
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position  to  say  and  prove  to  all  Europe  that  j-our  Ex- 
cellency has  vomited  a  serpent  this  evening,  with  which 
you  have  almost  poisoned  Mademoiselle  Tullia,  the 
prettiest  of  our  danseuses.  Various  comments  on  Eve 
and  the  first  and  the  last  sin  might  be  made  on  that; 
but  don't  be  uneasy,  you  are  here  as  our  guest." 

"  It  would  make  a  funny  article,"  said  Finot. 

"It  might  contain  scientific  dissertations  on  all  the 
serpents  found  in  the  human  heart  and  body,  including 
those  of  the  diplomatic  body,"  said  Lousteau. 

"  Preserved  in  this  flask  of  cherry-brandy,"  said 
Vernou. 

"  So  that  you  may  see  and  believe  in  them  j'ourself," 
said  Claude  Vignon  to  the  diplomatist. 

"  Gentlemen,  don't  show  your  claws  so  soon,"  said 
the  Due  de  Rh6tor6. 

"  The  power  and  influence  of  journalism  is  still  in  its 
dawn,"  said  Finot.  "  The  newspaper  is  now  a  babe, 
but  it  will  grow.  Ten  j-ears  hence  everything  will  be 
subjected  to  publicity.  Thought  will  illumine  every., 
thing  and  —  " 

"  —  blast  everything,"  said  Blondet,  interrupting  him. 

"A  witty  saying,  that's  all,"  remarked  Vignon 
parenthetically. 

"  It  will  make  kings,"  continued  Lousteau. 

"  And  unmake  kingdoms,"  said  the  diplomatist. 

"  Consequently,"  said  Blondet,  "  if  the  press  did  not 
exist,  it  ought  never  to  be  invented  ;  but  here  it  is,  —  we 
live  by  it." 

"And  you  will  die  of  it,"  said  the  minister.  "Do 
j^ou  not  see  that  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  sup- 
posing  that  you   do   enlighten   them,    will  make   the 
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grandeur  of  the  individual  more  difficult,  and  that  if  j'ou 
sow  the  power  of  reasoning  in  the  minds  of  the  lower 
classes  you  will  reap  revolt,  and  be  j'ouvselves  its  first 
victims  ?  What  is  it  they  smash  in  Paris  when  there  's 
a  riot?" 

"  The  street-lamps,"  said  Nathan  ;  "  but  we  are  too 
humble  a  prey ;  at  the  worst  they  '11  only  crack  us." 

"  You  are  too  wittj'  a  people  to  allow  any  form  of 
government,  no  matter  what  it  is,  the  time  to  develop," 
said  the  minister.  "  Otherwise,  your  pens  would  at- 
tempt to  reconquer  the  Europe  your  swords  could  not 
retain." 

"Newspapers  are  an  evil,  undoubtedly,"  said  Claude 
Vignon  ;  "  an  evil  that  might  be  utilized,  but  govern- 
ments insist  on  fighting  it.  A  struggle  must  come. 
"Who  will  get  the  worst  of  it? —  that's  the  question." 

"The  government,"  said  Blondet ;  "  I  am  tired  of 
shouting  that.  Intellect  is  the  ruluig  power  in  France, 
and  journalism  has  not  only  all  the  intelligence  of 
the  best  minds,  but  it  has  the  hypocrisy  of  Tartufe  as 
well." 

"Blondet,  Blondet,"  said  Finot,  "that's  going  too 
far  ;  remember  there  are  subscribers  present." 

"  Yes,  50U  are  owner  of  one  of  those  venom  reservoirs, 
and  you  ought  to  be  afraid  ;  as  for  me  I  scorn  the  trade, 
though  I  live  by  it." 

' '  Blondet  is  right,"  said  Claude  Vignon.  '■  Journalism, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  priesthood,  has  be- 
come an  engine  of  parties  ;  being  an  engine,  it  is  now  an 
article  of  commerce,  and,  like,  all  other  forms  of  com- 
merce, it  regards  neither  law  nor  gospel.  All  journalism 
is,  as  Blondet   saj's,  a  trade,  where  they  sell  to   the 
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public  the  words  of  the  color  and  stripe  the  public 
want.  If  there  were  a  newspaper  for  hunchbacks  it 
would  declare  night  and  morning  the  beautj',  goodness, 
and  necessity  of  hunchbacks.  A  newspaper  is  no 
longer  written  to  enlighten  public  opinion,  but  to  cajole 
it.  Within  a  given  time  all  papers  will  end  bj^  being 
base,  hj'pocritical  liars,  —  murderers  if  you  please  ;  for 
they  will  kill  ideas,  theories,  men,  and  live  by  that 
alone.  And  they  '11  have  every  apparent  reason  on  their 
side  ;  the  evil  will  be  done  and  no  one  will  be  guiltj'.  I, 
VignoUj  j'ou,  Lousteau,  Blondet,  Finot,  will  be  Platos, 
Aristides,  Catos,  Plutarch's  men,  —  all  of  us  innocent, 
and  able  to  wash  our  hands  of  infamy.  Napoleon  gave 
the  reason  of  that  phenomenon,  moral  or  immoral  as 
J'OU  choose  to  call  it,  in  a  wonderful  saying  which  his 
studies  of  the  Convention  taught  him :  '  Collective 
crimes  involve  no  one.'  A  newspaper  may  be  guiltj'  of 
the  most  atrocious  conduct,  but  no  .journalist  considers 
that  he  is  personally  soiled  by  it." 

"  The  authorities  will  make  repressive  laws,"  said 
Du  Bruel.     "  They  are  preparing  them  already.'' 

"  Pooh !  what  can  laws  do  against  French  wit,  the 
most  subtle  of  all  dissolvents,''  said  Nathan. 

"  Ideas  can  only  be  neutralized  by  ideas,"  continued 
Vignon.  "  Terror,  despotism  alone  can  stifle  French 
genius ;  and  even  so,  our  language  is  well-fitted  for 
allusion  and  double-meaning.  The  more  repressive  the 
laws  maybe,  the  more  vehemently  French  wit  will  burst 
forth,  like  steam  from  the  throttle  of  an  engine.  Jour- 
nalism will  have  a  thousand  methods  of  evasion.  If 
the  king  has  done  well  and  the  paper  is  anti-royalist, 
it  gives  all  praise  to  the  ministry,  and  vice  versa.     If 
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the  paper  invents  an  infamous  calumnj-,  it  has  been 
told  it  by  others.  If  the  individual  complains,  the 
paper  will  get  off  on  the  score  of  public  privilege.  If 
dragged  before  the  courts,  it  will  complain  that  no  one 
had  asked  for  retraction  ;  ask,  and  it  will  turn  the 
whole  matter  into  a  scoff  and  call  it  a  trifle.  It  will 
scout  at  a  victim  that  gets  the  better  of  it.  It  will  con- 
trive to  say  that  Monsieur  Such-a-one  is  a  thief,  while 
professedly  proving  him  the  most  honest  man  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  in  course  of  time  it  will  malce  its  daily 
readers  believe  whatever  it  may  choose  to  put  into  their 
minds.  It  is  never  wrong.  Nothing  that  displeases  it 
can  possibly  be  patriotic.  It  will  use  religion  to  rap 
religion,  the  Charter  to  rap  the  king ;  it  will  scoff  at 
the  law  if  the  law  annoys  it,  and  praise  it  when  it 
serves  anj'  popular  passion.  To  gain  subscribers,  a 
newspaper  will  do  anj'thing,  —  serve  up  its  own  father 
raw  with  the  salt  of  its  atticisms  rather  than  not  amuse 
and  interest  the  public.  It  is  like  the  actor  putting  the 
ashes  of  his  son  in  the  urn  that  he  maj'  cvy  more 
naturallj-  —  " 

"  In  short,  it  is  the  People  in  daily  print,''  cried 
Blondet,  interrupting  Vignon. 

"  Yes,  the  hypocritical  people,  devoid  of  all  generous 
ideas,''  replied  Vignon,  —  "a  people  that  will  banish 
greatness  from  its  bosom  as  Athens  banished  Aristides. 
Mark  my  words,  we  shall  see  newspapers,  managed  at 
first  by  men  of  honor,  falling  later  under  the  control  of 
inferior  men  who  will  have  the  elasticity  and  resistance 
of  india-rubber,  which  great  souls  lack,  or  into  the 
hands  of  tradesmen  who  have  the  money  to  support  the 
pens.     Why,  you  can  see  it  already.     Ten  years  hence 
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every  j-oungster  out  of  college  will  think  himself  a 
great  man ;  he  '11  jump  into  the  columns  of  the  news- 
paper and  knock  out  his  predecessors  and  take  their 
places.  Napoleon  was  right  enough  in  wishing  to 
muzzle  the  press !  And  I  will  bet  that  if  the  opposi- 
tion papers  were  to  make  a  government  themselves 
thej'  would  attack  it  with  the  same  reasons  and  the 
same  articles  they  now  fulminate  against  the  king,  the 
very  moment  that  their  own  government  refused  them 
anything,  no  matter  what.  The  more  concessions  are 
made  to  newspapers,  the  more  exacting  those  papers 
will  become.  Successful  journalists  will  be  constant^ 
succeeded  bj'  poor  and  hungry  journalists.  The  evil  is 
incurable  ;  it  is  getting  more  and  more  malignant,  more 
and  more  dangerous  ;  and  the  greater  the  evil,  the  more 
it  will  be  tolerated,  until  the  day  when  confusion  shall 
overtake  journalism  as  it  did  Babylon.  We  all  know, 
such  as  we  are,  that  the  press  practises  a  baser  ingrati- 
tude than  that  of  kings,  a  dirtier  business  in  schemes 
and  speculations  than  the  vilest  commerce,  and  sucks 
our  brains  out  to  brew  its  daily  alcohol  every  morning  ; 
and  yet  we  all  write  for  it,  like  laborers  who  work  a 
mine  of  quicksilver  and  know  they  '11  die  of  it.  Look 
at  that  man  over  there,  by  Coralie  —  what's  his  name? 
Lucien ! — he  is  handsome,  he  is  a  poet,  and  what  is 
better,  for  him  at  least,  he  has  wit ;  well,  he  '11  enter 
one  of  those  places  of  ill-fame  called  newspapers,  he  'U 
fling  his  finest  ideas  into  it,  he'll  dry  up  his  brain,  he  '11 
corrupt  his  soul,  he  '11  commit  those  anonymous  im- 
famies  which  take  the  place,  in  the  war  of  minds,  of 
plots,  pillage,  incendiarism,  and  the  way-laying  of 
guerrilla  warfare.     When    he    has,    like   a  thousand 
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others,  spent  a  fine  talent  in  the  service  of  the  pro- 
prietors, those  sellers  of  poison  will  let  him  die  of  hun- 
ger if  thirsty,  or  of  thirst  if  hungry." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Finot. 

,"  But,  my  God  !  "  added  Vignon,  "  I  knew  all  that ; 
I  'm  in  the  gallej'S  myself,  and  the  arrival  of  a  new 
prisoner  gives  me  pleasure.  Blondet  and  I  are  much 
abler  than  Messrs.  So-and-so  who  are  speculating  on 
our  talents,  but  we  shall  always  be  worsted  b}'  them. 
We  have  a  heart  within  our  intellect,  and  we  lack  the 
ferocious  selfishness  of  the  men  who  are  getting  the 
best  of  us.  We  are  lazy,  contemplative,  meditative, 
judicial ;  they  suck  our  brains  and  accuse  us  of 
idleness  —  " 

"  I  expected  j'ou  to  be  much  more  amusing,"  cried 
Florine. 

"  Florine  is  right,"  said  Blondet;  "let  us  leave  the 
cure  of  public  evils  to  those  humbugs  the  statesmen. 
As  Charlet  says  :  '  Don't  spit  into  the  vintage.'  " 

"  Do  j-ou  know  how  Vignon  strikes  me?"  said  Lous- 
teau,  with  a  sign  towards  Lucien ;  "  like  one  of  those 
stout  women  in  the  rue  du  Pelican  who  say  to  the 
schoolboys,  '  My  little  fellows,  you  are  too  young  to 
come  here.'  " 

This  sally  made  everj'bodj'  laugh ;  but  Coralie  liked 
it.  The  three  tradesmen  were  eating  and  drinking  as 
they  listened. 

"  In  what  nation  can  j^ou  find  such  a  mixture  of  so 
much  good  and  so  muph  evil?"  said  the  minister  to 
the  Due  de  Ehetore.  "Ah,  gentlemen  !  you  are  prodi- 
gals who  somehow  don't  ruin  yourselves." 

Thus,  by  the  blessing  of  chance,  no  warning  was  lack- 
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ing  to  Lucien  as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
down  which  he  was  about  to  fall.  D'Arthez  had  set  the 
poet's  feet  in  the  noble  path  of  toil  by  awakening  those 
emotions  before  which  all  obstacles  disappear.  Lous- 
teau  himself  had  tried  to  warn  him  from  the  gulf,  for  a 
selfish  reason,  by  revealing  journalism  and  hterature  in 
their  practical  aspects.  Lucien  had  not  been  willing 
to  believe  in  such  corruption  ;  but  he  now  heard  jour- 
nalists themselves  proclaiming,  their  own  vice  ;  he  saw 
them  ripping  up  their  own  foster-mother  to  predict  the 
future.  During  this  evening  he  was  made  to  see  things 
as  they  are.  Instead  of  being  filled  with  horror  at  this 
sight  of  the  verj'  core  of  the  Parisian  corruption  Blucher 
had  so  well  defined,  he  enjoyed  the  brilliant  scene  to 
intoxication.  These  remarkable  men,  in  the  polished 
armor  of  their  vice  and  the  shining  helmets  of  their 
analyses,  he  thought  far  superior  to  the  grave  and 
sober  members  of  the  brotherhood.  Besides,  he  was 
tasting  the  first  delights  of  wealth ;  he  was  under  the 
spell  of  luxury,  the  influence  of  choice  food ;  his  vola- 
tile instincts  were  all  awakened  ;  he  drank  for  the  first 
time  the  rarest  wine  ;  he  made  acquaintance  with  the 
delicacies  of  Parisian  cookerj^ ;  he  saw  a  diplomatist, 
with  a  duke  and  his  mistress,  mingling  with  journalists 
and  admiring  their  dangerous  power ;  he  felt  a  horrible 
craving  to  rule  this  society  of  kings,  and  he  felt  within 
him  the  power  of  mastering  it.  Besides  all  this, 
there  was  Coralie,  whom  he  had  made  happy  with  a 
few  words  ;  he  examined  her  in  the  dazzling  light  of 
that  festive  table,  through  the  fumes  of  the  viands  and 
the"  mists  of  drunkenness,  and  she  seemed  to  him  sub- 
lime ;  love  had  made  her  beautiful !     She  was,  in  fact, 
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the  prettiest,  even  the  handsomest,  actress  of  her  day. 
The  brotherhood  —  that  assemblage  of  noble  intellects 
—  was  rejected  under  a  temptation  so  complete  on  all 
sides.  Lucien's  vanity  as  an  author  had  been  flattered 
by  able  judges  ;  he  had  been  praised  by  future  rivals. 
The  success  of  his  article  and  the  conquest  of  Coralie 
were  triumphs  which  might  have  turned  a  head  less 
young  than  his. 

During  this  discussion  the  whole  companj'  had  eaten 
well  and  drunk  enormously.  Lousteau,  who  was  sit- 
ting next  to  Camusot,  filled  up  his  neighbor's  glass 
from  time  to  time  with  kirsch,  mingling  it  with  the 
wine,  and  inciting  the  old  tradesman  to  drink.  This 
manoeuvre  was  so  adroitly  done  that  Camusot  did  not 
notice  it ;  he  thought  himself,  in  his  own  way,  as  clever 
as  the  journalists.  As  the  wine  circulated  more  freely, 
the  speeches  and  jests  became  sharper  and  more  mali- 
cious. The  diplomatist  —  a  man  of  great  good  sense  — 
made  a  sign  to  the  duke  and  TuUia  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  first  warnings  of  the  grotesque  condition  in  which 
these  men  of  wit  and  intellect  ended  their  orgies,  and 
they  all  three  quietly  disappeared.  As  soon  as  Camusot 
had  completely  lost  his  head,  Coralie  and  Lucien,  who 
had  made  love  to  each  other  during  supper  like  children 
of  fifteen,  slipped  down  the  stairs  and  jumped  into  a 
hacknej'-coach.  As  Camusot  was  under  the  table, 
Matifat  supposed  that  he  had  gone  too,  and  he  therefore 
left  the  rest  of  his  guests  smoking,  drinking,  laughing, 
arguing,  and  followed  Florine.  Daylight  overtook  the 
disputants,  or  rather  Blondet  alone,  a  hardened  drinker, 
who  proposed  the  health  of  the  rosj'-fingered  Dawn  to 
the  sleepers  round  him. 
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Lucien  had  never  before  been  present  at  an  orgj- ; 
he  was  still  in  full  possession  of  his  senses  as  he  went 
downstairs,  but  the  air  overcame  him  ;  his  intoxication 
was  hideous.  Coralie  and  her  maid  were  obliged  to 
almost  carry  him  up  the  stairs  of  the  handsome  house 
in  which  the  actress  lived,  — rue  de  Vendome.  On  the 
staircase,  Lucien,  almost  insensible,  was  ignobly  ill. 

"Quick,  Berenice!  "  cried  Coralie  ;  "some  tea  !  make 
some  tea ! " 

"It  is  nothing;  it  is  the  air,"  said  Lucien;  "and 
besides,  I  never  drank  so  much." 

"  Poor  boy  !  he's  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,"  said  B6rd- 
nice,  a  stout  and  verj-  ugly  Normau  peasant-woman. 

Finally  Lucien  was  put  half-unconscious  into  Cora- 
lie's  bed,  —  the  actress,  aided  by  Berenice,  having  un- 
dressed him  with  the  care' and  tenderness  of  a  mother, 
while  he  still  kept  saying :  "  It  is  nothing ;  it  is  the 
air.     Thank  j'ou,  mamma  !  " 

"He  calls  me  mamma!"  cried  Coralie,  kissing  his 
hair. 

"  "What  pleasure  to  love  such  an  angel !  Where  did 
you  find  him?  I  never  thought  a  man  could  be  as 
handsome  as  a  girl,"  said  Berenice. 

"Did  the  porter  see  us,  or  anybody?"  said  Coralie. 

"No,"  said  Berenice  ;  "  I  let  you  in  myself." 

"  Victoire  knows  nothing?" 

"No,  nothing,"  replied  Berenice. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  following  afternoon  Lucien 
opened  his  eyes  in  that  chamber  of  luxury,  —  all  pink 
and  white ;  a  world  full  of  marvellous  and  coquettish 
charm,  which  surpassed  anything  the  poet  had  imagined. 
Coralie  was  .dressing.     She  was  to  play  her  Andalusian 
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part  again  that  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  be  at  tlie 
theatre  at  seven  o'clocli.  She  had  contemplated  her 
poet  as  he  slept,  feeding  upon  this  new-born  love,  which 
united  the  senses  with  the  heart,  and  the  heart  with  the 
senses,  exalting  both.  This  exaltation,  making  them 
two  in  sense,  one  in  love,  was  to  her  an  absolution. 
Kneeling  thus  beside  the  bed,  happ^'  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  love  within  her,  the  actress  felt  herself 
sanctified. 

This  delight  was  broken  in  upon  bj'  Berenice. 

"  Camusot  is  coming  in ;  he  knows  j-ou  are  at  home  ! '' 
she  cried. 

Lucien  sprang  up,  anxious  with  natural  generosity 
not  to  injure  Coralie.  B^r^nice  drew  aside  a  curtain 
and  showed  him  into  a  dressing-room,  where  she  and 
her  mistress  hastilj'  put  his  'clothes.  As  Camusot  en- 
tered, Lucien's  boots  caught  Coralie's  ej-e.  Berenice 
had  put  them  before  the  Are  to  warm,  after  private!}' 
polishing  them.  Both  maid  and  mistress  had  over- 
looked their  accusing  presence.  Coralie  flung  herself 
into  a  low  chair,  and' told  Camusot  to  take  the  armchair 
opposite.  The  old  man,  who  adored  her,  looked  at  the 
boots,  and  dared  not  raise  his  e3'es  to  his  mistress. 

"  Ought  I  to  take  oflfence  at  those  boots  and  let  her 
go  ?  "  he  thought.  "  It  is  a  small  thing  to  be  angry 
about.  Boots  may  be  anywhere.  These  had  better  be 
at  the  bootmaker's,  or  walking  the  boulevards  on  a 
man's  legs.  But  here,  even  without  legs,  they  throw 
doubts  on  fidelity.  I  am  fifty  years  old, — yes,  that  is 
true  ;  better  be  blind,  like  love  itself." 

That  weak  and  cowardly  monologue  had  no  excuse. 
The  boots  were  not  like  the  boots  of  the  present  day, 
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which  a  preoccupied  man  might  easilj-  overlook ;  they 
were  such  as  the  fashion  of  the  period  required,  —  high 
boots,  very  elegant  with  tassels,  and  highly  polished, 
which  reflected  the  articles  about  them  like  a  mirror. 
They  could  not  but  strike  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  shop- 
keeper ;  and,  let  us  own,  they  struck  his  heart. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Coralie. 

"Nothing,"  he  answered, 

"  Ring  the  bell,"  she  said,  smiling  at  his  cowardice. 
" Berenice,"  she  added  as  the  woman  entered,  '"don't 
forget  to  take  those  boots  to  m}^  dressing-room  to-night, 
and  bring  a  button-hook  ;  for  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
wear  the  cursed  things." 

"Your  boots?  are  those  your  boots?"  said  Camusot, 
who  breathed  again. 

"Whose  did  you  suppose  they  were?"  she  asked 
with  a  haughty  look.  "  Old  fool !  I  hope  you  don't  sup- 
pose —  Oh  !  he  did  suppose  it !  "  she  added  to  Berenice. 
"  I  plaj'  the  part  of  a  man  in  that  piece  of  Berthier's, 
and  I  never  wore  a  man's  dress  before.  The  bootmaker 
of  the  theatre  brought  me  those  things  to  learn  to  walk 
in  boots  while  he  makes  me  a  pair  to  measure.  He  put 
them  on,  but  they  hurt  me  so  I  had  to  take  them  off." 

"  Don't  put  them  on  again  if  they  hurt  you,"-  said 
Camusot,  who  had  himself  suffered  more  from  the  boots 
than  his  mistress. 

"  Mademoiselle  cried,  they  hurt  her  so,"  said  Berenice  ; 
"  and  I  tell  her  she  ought  to  have  them  made  of  soft 
morocco.  But  the  management  is  so  mean  !  Monsieur, 
you  might  order  her  a  pair." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Camusot-  "Are  you  only 
just  up,  mademoiselle?  " 
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"  Just  this  minute  ;  I  did  n't  get  home  till  sis  o'clock, 
after  hunting  everywhere  for  j'ou.  You  made  me  keep 
my  hackney-coach  seven  whole  hours  !  That 's  what 
you  call  tender  attentions  !  —  forgetting  me  for  the  bot- 
tles !  I  ought  to  take  care  of  myself,  now  that  I  have 
to  play  in  the  Alcalde  every  night ;  I  don't  want  to  fall 
behind  that  young  man's  article." 

"He  is  handsome,  that  young  fellow,  isn't  he?" 
said  Camusot. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  I  don't  like  men  of  that  kind,  — 
they  are  too  much  like  women  ;  they  don't  know  how 
to  make  love  like  you  old  business  men.  You  are  so 
bored  without  it." 

' '  Does  monsieur  dine  with  madame  ? "  asked 
Berenice. 

"  No,  my  mouth  is  parched." 

"Ha!  you  were  finely  fuddled  last  night,  papa 
Camusot ;  I  don't  like  men  who  get  drunk  —  " 

"  Do  you  want  to  give  that  young  man  a  present?  " 
said  Camusot. 

"Yes,  I  prefer  to  pay  them  in  monej'  rather  than  do 
as  Florine  does.  Come,  go  away,  bad  old  soul  that  one 
can't  help  loving,  or  else  give  me  a  carriage  ;  for  I  can't 
affor.d  to  lose  my  time." 

"  You  shall  have  the  carriage  to-morrow  in  time  for 
the  manager's  dinner  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale.  Thej- 
don't  play  the  new  piece  Sunday." 

"  Come,  I  am  going  to  get  some  dinner,"  said  Coralie, 
carrying  him  off. 

Soon  after,  Lucien  was  let  out  of  the  dressing-room 
by  Berenice. 

"Stay  here,"  she  said  "Coralie  will  return  alone. 
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She  is  read}'  to  give  up  Camnsot  and  send  him  off,  if 
you  wish  it ;  but,  dear  child  of  her  heart,  you  are  too 
kind,  I  'm  sure,  to  ruin  her.  She  told  me  she  was  quite 
decided  to  give  up  everything  and  leave  this  paradise 
to  live  in  your  garret.  Ah  !  that  envious  lot  about  her, 
they  told  her  you  had  neither  bite  nor  sup,  and  lived  in 
a  garret  in  the  Latin  quarter!  I  should  follow,  that's 
certain,  and  do  j'our  cooking.  But,  monsieur,  you  have 
too  much  sense  to  let  her  commit  such  a  folly.  Don't 
j-ou  see  ?  —  the  old  one  has  only  the  shell,  but  3'ou  are  the 
darling  of  her  heart,  the  god  she  gives  her  soul  to.  If 
you  only  knew  how  good  and  sweet  my  Coralie  is  when 
I  make  her  learn  her  parts  !  a  dear  darling  of  a  child  ! 
She  deserved  that  God  should  send  her  an  angel,  for 
she  is  disgusted  with  life.  Her  mother  was  so  bad  to 
her,  and  beat  her,  and  sold  her !  Yes,  monsieur,  her 
mother,  her  own  mother  sold  her !  If  I  had  had  a  child 
she  could  n't  be  more  to  me  than  my  little  Coralie  ;  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  happy,  —  the  first 
time,  too,  she  has  ever  been  really  applauded.  It  seems 
you  've  written  something,  and  the^'  have  set  on  a  great 
force  of  claqueurs  for  to-night ;  Braulardcame  while  you 
were  asleep  and  arranged  it  with  her  —  " 

"  Braulard  !  who  is  he?"  asked  Lucien,  who  thought 
he  remembered  the  name. 

"  The  head  of  the  claqueurs  ;  he  arranged -with  her 
all  the  places  where  the  clapping  is  to  come  in.  Although 
she  calls  herself  her  friend,  Florine  is  quite  capable  of 
playing  her  some  ugly  trick  and  getting  all  the  applause 
for  herself.  Your  article  has  made  a  commotion,  I  can 
tell  you." 

So  saying,  she  lighted  the  wax-candles  ;  and  by  their 
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light,  Lucien,  dazzled,  began  to  think  liimself  in  the 
palace  of  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  Camusot  had 
selected  the  richest  stuffs  in  the  "  Cocon  d'Or"  for  the 
hangings  on  the  walls,  and  the  window  curtains.  The 
poet's  feet  sank  In  a  regal  carpet.  The  carvings  of  the 
choice  woodwork  caught  shiramerings  of  liglit  from  the 
tapers.  The  chimnej'-piece  of  white  marble  glittered 
with  costlj'  ornaments.  A  lamp  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
which  was  fluted  with  silk.  Jardinieres  were  everj'where, 
filled  with  choice  plants,  beautiful  white  heath,  and 
camellias  without  fragrance,  tokens  of  innocence  !  How 
was  it  possible  to  imagine  that  the  life  of  an  actress 
and  the  morals  of  a  theatre  were  here?  Berenice  noticed 
Lucien's  astonishment. 

"Isn't  it  prettj'?"  she  said,  in  a  wheedling  voice. 
"  Won't  3'ou  both  be  much  happier  here  than  in  a  gar- 
ret? Don't  let  her  do  such  a  desperate  thing,"  she 
continued,  placing  a  tray  before  him,  with  dishes  taken 
surreptitiously  from  her  mistress's  dinner,  that  the  cook 
might  not  suspect  the  presence  of  a  lover. 

Lucien  dined  well,  —  served  by  Berenice  on  plates 
painted  at  a  cost  of  a  louis  apiece,  with  silver  of  the 
last  fashion  of  engraving.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock 
Coralie  returned. 

The  next  day,  b}-  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  actress 
and  her'  lover  were  dressed  and  sitting  together  as 
though  the  new  journalist  had  simply  called  to  paj'  a 
visit  to  his  protegee.  Coralie  had  bathed  and  combed 
and  brushed  and  dressed  Lucien  ;  she  had  sent  Berenice 
to  buy  him  a  dozen  of  the  finest  shirts,  a  dozen  cravats, 
a  dozen  handkerchiefs  from  Colleau,  and  a  dozen  pair 
of  gloves  in  a  sandal-wood  bos.     When  she  heard  the 
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sound  of  a  carriage  stopping  before  the  door  she  rushed 
to  the  window,  followed  by  Lucien,  and  together  they 
saw  Camusot  getting  out  of  a  handsome  coupe. 

"I  never  believed,"  she  said,  "that  I  should  come 
to  hate  a  man  and  his  luxury." 

"I  am  too  poor  to  consent  to  your  relinquishing 
them,"  said  Lucien,  putting  the  halter  of  degradation 
about  his  neck. 

"  Poor  dear  !  "  she  said,  pressing  him  to  her  heart : 
"then  indeed  j-ou  love  me  well!  I  asked  monsieur," 
she  said  to  Camusot,  with  a  motion  towards  Lucien, 
"to  come  here  this  morning,  thinking  we  might  drive 
in  the  Champ  Elysees  and  tr}'  the  new  carriage." 

"You  must  go  without  me,"  said  Camusot,  ruefullj'. 
"  I  can't  dine  with  you  ;  this  is  my  wife's  fSte  daj-,  and 
I  had  forgotten  it." 

"Poor  Musot !  what  a  dismal  day  you  will  have!" 
she  said,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

She  was  wild  with  happiness  at  the  thought  that  she 
could  drive  alone  with  Lucien  in  the  beautiful  coupe, 
and  in  the  rush  of  her  joy  she  seemed  actuall}'  to  love 
Camusot,  whom  she  petted  and  caressed. 

"I  should  like  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  carriage 
every  daj',"  said  the  poor  man. 

"  Come,  monsieur,  it  is  getting  late,"  said  the  actress, 
seeing  the  look  of  shame  on  Lucien's  face,  and  trying 
to  console  him  with  a  pretty  gesture. 

She  ran  rapidly  down  the  stairs,  followed  by  Lucien, 
who  heard  the  silk  mercer  following  like  a  walrus,  but 
unable  to  overtake  them.  The  poet  was  intoxicated 
with  delight ;  Coralie,  made  beautiful  by  happiness, 
wore  an  elegant  toilet  in  charming  taste.     The  Paris 
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of  the  Champ  Elj-sees  admired  these  lovers.  In  an 
avenue  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  their  coup6  met  the 
caleche  of  Mesdames  d'Espard  and  de  Barge  ton,  who 
looked  at  Lueien  with  an  amazed  air ;  the  poet  re- 
turned the  glance  with  the  scornful  eye  of  one  who 
feels  his  coming  power  and  means  to  use  it.  That 
moment,  when  with  a  glance  he  cast  back  to  the  two 
women  the  thoughts  of  vengeance  they  had  put  into  his 
heart  to  corrode  it,  was  one  of  the  sweetest  of  his  life, 
and  ma}"^  perhaps  have  decided  his  destinj-.  Lueien 
was  once  more  seized  bj-  the  demons  of  pride :  he 
longed  to  reappear  in  societj- ;  to  take  some  startling 
revenge  ;  and  all  the  social  pettinesses  which,  as  a  toiler 
and  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  he  had  put  behind 
him,  returned  to  his  soul.  He  understood  the  full  value 
of  the  attack  Lousteau  had  made  for  him.  Lousteau 
had  served  his  passions,  whereas  the  brotherhood, 
that  collective  mentor,  had  souglit  to  curb  them  in 
the  interests  of  the  wearisome  toil  and  virtue  which 
Lueien  was  beginning  to  consider  useless.  Toil !  what 
was  that  but  the  death  of  souls  eager  for  enjoj^ment? 
How  readilj'  do  writers  slip  into  the  dolce  far  niente 
of  good  living  and  the  luxurious  delights  of  actresses 
and  easy  women.  Lueien  was  now  possessed  by  an 
irresistible  desire  to  continue  the  life  of  the  last  two 
intoxicating  daj's. 

The  dinner  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale  was  exquisite. 
All  Florine's  guests  were  there  except  the  German 
minister,  the  duke,  and  the  danseuse ;  except  also 
Camusot  In  their  places  were  two  distinguished  ac- 
tors and  Hector  Merlin,  accompanied  by  his  mistress, 
a  fascinating  creature  who  called  herself  Madame  du 
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Val-Noble,  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  of  the 
women  who  formed  at  that  time  the  questionable  class 
who  in  these  days  are  called  lorettes.  Liicien,  who  had 
lived  retired  for  the  last  fortj'-eight  hours  in  paradise, 
now  heard  of  the  success  of  his  article.  Beholding 
himself  sought  after,  flattered,  and  envied,  the  poet 
gained  assurance ;  his  wit  sparkled,  and  he  was  for 
the  first  time  the  Lucien  de  Eiibempre  who  shone  for 
many  months  in  the  literary  and  artistic  societj'  of 
Paris.  Finot,  a  man  of  undeniable  ability  in  discov- 
ering talent,  scenting  it  as  an  ogre  scents  lilood,  cajoled 
Lucien  for  the  purpose  of  committing  him  to  the  squad- 
ron of  journalists  whom  he  himself  commanded.  Lucien 
was  readily  taken  by  such  flatteries  ;  but  Coralie,  ob- 
serving the  game  of  that  absorber  of  intellects,  tried  to 
put  Lucien  on  his  guard  against  him. 

"  Don't  commit  }'ourself,  dear !  "  she  said  to  her  poet; 
"wait  awhile  ;  they  want  to  use  you  for  their  own  ends; 
we  '11  talk  about  it  to-night.'' 

"Pooh!"  answered  Lucien;  "I  am  strong  enough 
to  be  as  shrewd  and  as  clever  as  they." 

Finot,  who  had  evidentlj'  not  quarrelled  perma- 
nently with  Hector  Merlin  about  the  blank  lines,  pre- 
sented Merlin  to  Lucien,  and  Lucien  to  Merlin.  Coralie 
and  Madame  du  Val-Noble  fraternized,  and  the  latter 
invited  Lucien  and  Coralie  to  dinner.  Hector  Merlin, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  journalists  present,  was  a 
small,  spare  man  with  pinched  lips,  who  nursed  an  un- 
bounded ambition  and  an  uncontrollable  jealousy  of  all 
talent ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  harm  he  did  to  others,  and 
profited  by  the  quarrels  he  fomented.  His  mind  was 
good,  bis  will  weak  ;  but  in  place  of  will  he  possessed 
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the  instinct  which  leads  a  self-made  man  to  the  most 
available  regions  of  wealth  and  power.  Lucien  and  he 
disliked  each  other  at  once.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain why.  Merlin  said  aloud  what  Lucien  thought  in 
his  heart.  Bj-  the  time  dessert  was  served,  the  closest 
bonds  of  friendship  seemed  to  unite  all  these  men,  each 
of  them  meanwhile  thinking  himself  superior  to  the 
rest.  Lucien,  the  new-comer,  was  the  centre  of  their 
attentions.  Thej-  all  welcomed  him  with  the  utmost 
heartiness  except  Hector  Merlin,  who  alone  was  seri- 
ous.    Lucien  asked  him  the  reason  of  such  reserve. 

"  I  see  jou  entering  this  literary  and  journalistic  life 
with  illusions.  You  believe  you  are  making  friends. 
We  are  all  friends  or  enemies  according  to  circum- 
stances. We  strike  ourselves  with  the  weapons  we 
ought  to  use  only  to  strike  others.  You  will  find  out  be- 
fore long  that  you  will  gain  nothing  by  fine  sentiments. 
If  30U  are kindlj',  make  yourself  ill-natured  ;  be  surlj'  on 
principle.  If  no  one  else  has  told  3'ou  this  first  law,  I 
give  it  to  you  now  ;  and  it  is  a  gift  that  is  worth  the 
having.  If  3-ou  wish  to  be  loved,  never  leave  your 
mistress  without  having  made  her  weep  ;  if  you  wish  to 
make  your  fortune  in  literature,  wound  every  one,  even 
jour  friends  ;  make  the  self-loves  suffer ;  and  all  the 
world  will  court  you." 

Hector  Merlin  was  gratified  when  he  saw  by  Lucien's 
manner  that  the  blade  of  that  dagger  had  gone  to  his 
heart.  They  played;  Lucien  lost  all  his  monej'.  He  was 
carried  off  by  Coralie,  and  the  delights  of  love  made  him 
forget  the  terrible  emotions  of  gambling,  to  which  he  after- 
wards became  a  victim.  The  next  day,  on  leaving  his 
mistress  and  returning  to  the  Latin  quarter,  he  found  in 
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his  purse  the  money  he  had  lost.  This  kindness  at  first 
distressed  him  ;  he  thought  of  going  back  and  return- 
ing a  gift  which  humiliated  him ;  but  he  had  reached 
the  rue  de  la  Harpe,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
continued  on  his  way  to  the  rue  de  Clunj*.  As  he  went 
along,  his  mind  was  full  of  this  kindness  of  Coralie  ;  it 
was  one  proof  the  more  of  that  maternal  tenderness 
which  women  of  her  sort  mingle  with  their  passions. 
Going  from  thought  to  thought,  Lucien  ended  by  find- 
ing a  reason  for  accepting  the  bounty.  "I  love  her," 
he  thought ;  "we  will  live  together  as  man  and  wife, 
and  I  will  never  leave  her." 
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XIY. 

A  LAST  VISIT  TO   THE   BROTHERHOOD. 

Unless  we  are  Diogenes,  we  shall  surel}'  be  able  to 
enter  into  Lucien's  sensations  as  he  ran  up  the  mudd^- 
and  evil-smelling  stairway  of  his  bouse,  and  turned  his 
key  in  the  creaking  lock  of  the  door,  and  saw  the  dirty 
floor  and  miserable  fireplace  of  his  bare  and  wretched 
room.  On  the  table  lay  the  manuscript,  of  his  novel, 
and  the  following  note  from  Daniel  d'Arthez  :  — 

Our  friends  are  almost  satisfied  with  your  work,  dear 
poet.  You  can  offer  it,  they  think,  to  friends  and  enemies 
with  confidence.  We  have  read  your  charming  article  on 
the  Panorama-Di-amatique,  and  think  you  will  rouse  as 
much  envy  in  journalism  as  you  have  caused  regrets  iu  us. 

Daniel. 

"  Regrets  !  what  does  he  mean?  "  cried  Lucien,  sur- 
prised at  the  tone  of  politeness  which  pervaded  the 
note.  Did  the  brotherhood  now  regard  him  as  an  alien? 
After  devouring  the  delicious  fruit  the  P>e  of  the 
coulisses  had  put  to  his  lips,  he  still  wanted  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  his  friends  in  the  rue  des  Quatre- 
Vents.  He  remained  a  few  moments  lost  in  meditation 
on  his  present  existence  in  that  wretched  room  and  his 
future  life  in  that  of  Coralie.  Harassed  b}-  doubts  and 
a  hesitation  alternately  honorable  and  depraved,  he  sat 
down  and  began  to  examine  the  condition  in  which  his 
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friends  had  returned  his  work.  What  was  his  astonish- 
ment to  find  that  in  chapter  after  chapter  the  able  and 
devoted  pens  of  these  great  minds,  still  unknown,  had 
changed  his  poverty  to  riches.  A  teeming,  concise,  and 
nervous  dialogue  took  the  place  of  conversations  which 
he  now  could  see  were  merely  wordy  compared  with 
this  brilliant  talk  which  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
His  portraits,  rather  tame  in  outline,  had  been  vigor- 
ously touched-up  and  colored ;  some  were  connected 
with  the  phenomena  of  human  life  bj'  physiological  ob- 
servations due  no  doubt  to  Bianchon,  and  given  with  a 
delicate  shrewdness  which  made  them  living.  His  de- 
scriptions, too,  also  word}',  now  had  substance  and  vigor. 
He  had  given  an  ill-made,  ill-clothed  child,  and  his 
friends  had  returned  to  him  a  charming  young  girl  in  a 
white  robe.  Night  found  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
subdued  by  such  wisdom,  feeling  the  value  of  such  a 
lesson,  admiring  the  corrections,  which  taught  him  more 
of  literature  and  art  than  all  his  four  j-ears  of  reading, 
study,  and  comparison  put  together.  The  correction 
of  a  sketch  ill-drawn,  a  masterly  stroke  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  will  often  teach  far  more  than  theories 
and  observations. 

"What  friends!  what  hearts!  ah,  how  fortunate  I 
am  !  "  he  cried,  as  he  folded  the  manuscript. 

Carried  awaj'  by  the  emotion  of  his  poetic  and  vola- 
tile nature,  he  rushed  to  Daniel's  room.  As  he  went 
up  the  staircase,  it  came  into  his  mind  that  he  was  now 
less  worthy  of  these  hearts,  none  of  which  could  be 
swayed  from  the  path  of  honor.  A  voice  told  him  that 
if  Daniel  had  loved  Coralie  he  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted her  with  Camusot.  He  knew  the  horror  the 
brethren  all  felt  for  journalists,  and  now  he  was  one. 
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He  found  his  friends,  except  Mej-raux,  all  assembled  ; 
anguish  was  on  every  face. 

"  What  has  happened,  friends?"  exclaimed  Lucien. 

"  We  have  just  heard  of  a  dreadful  catastrophe. 
The  greatest  mind  of  our  epoch,  our  dearest  friend,  he 
who  for  two  years  has  been  our  light  —  " 

"Louis  Lambert?"  asked  Lucien. 

"  Yes,  he  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  catalepsy  which 
leaves  no  hope,"  said  Bianchon. 

"  He  is  dead  in  a  senseless  bodj',  with  his  mind  in  the 
skies,"  added  Michel  Chrestien,  solemnly. 

"  He  will  die  as  he  lived,"  said  d'Arthez. 

"  Love  was  like  a  fire  in  the  vast  empire  of  his  brain  ; 
it  became  a  conflagration,"  said  Leon  Giraud. 

"Yes,"  said  Joseph  Bridau,  "he  exalted  it  out  of 
sight  of  men." 

"  It  is  we  who  must  be  pitied,"  said  Fulgence  Eidal. 

"  Perhaps  he  may  recover,"  said  Lucien. 

"  If  what  Meyraux  told  us  is  true,  recovery  is  impos- 
sible," replied  Bianchon.  "  His  head  is  the  theatre  of 
phenomena  over  which  the  medical  art  has  no  power.'' 

"  But  there  are  agents — •"  began  d'Arthez. 

"  Tes,"  said  Bianchon,  "he  is  now  only  cataleptic; 
we  might  make  him  imbecile." 

"  Ah !  if  we  could  but  offer  a  head  to  the  Genius  of 
Evil  in  exchange  for  his,  I  would  gladly  give  mine," 
cried  Michel  Chrestien. 

' '  What  would  become  of  European  federation  ?  " 

"True,"  replied  Chrestien;  "before  serving  indi- 
vidual man  we  must  serve  humanitj-." 

"  I  came  here  to-night  with  my  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude to  you  all,"  said  Lucien.  "  You  have  changed 
my  coppers  into  louis  d'or." 
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"  Why  thanks?  You  do  not  yet  understand  us,"  said 
Bianehon. 

"  The  pleasure  is  all  on  our  side,"  said  Fulgence. 

"Well,  so  here  you  are,  a  journalist!"  said  Leon 
Giraud.  "  The  fame  of  your  first  appearance  has 
reached  even  the  Latin  quarter." 

"  I  am  not  j'et  a  journalist,"  said  Lucien. 

"  Ah  !  so  much  the  better  !  "  cried  Michel  Chrestien. 

"I  told  you  so,"  said  d'Arthez.  "Lucien  has  a 
heart  that  knows  the  value  of  a  pure  conscience ;  he 
feels  what  a  strengthening  viaticum  it  is  'to  laj'  one's 
head  upon  the  pillow  and  say  :  '  I  have  judged  no  one, 
I  have  made  no  one  suffer,  my  wit  is  not  a  dagger 
thrust  into  harmless  souls  ;  it  has  immolated  no  happi- 
ness, it  has  not  even  troubled  contented  folly  ;  above 
all,  I  have  never  unjustly  dealt  with  genius,  I  have  de- 
spised the  easy  triumphs  of  satire,  I  have  not  played 
false  to  my  convictions  —  '  " 

"  But,"  said  Lucien,  "  I  think  it  possible  to  keep  to 
that  standard  and  yet  work  at  journalism.  If  I  find 
no  other  way  of  living. I  shall  have  to  come  to  it." 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!"  cried  Fulgence,  going  up  one  note 
at  each  exclamation  ;  "you  are  capitulating." 

"He  will  be  a  journalist,"  said  Leon  Giraud,  gravely. 
"  Ah  !  Lucien,  if  you  would  only  sUy  with  us  !  for  we 
mean  some  day  to  publish  a  paper  in  which  neither 
truth  nor  justice  shall  be  violated,  —  a  paper  in  which  to 
spread  the  doctrines  useful  to  humanity  —  " 

"You  won't  get  a  single  subscriber,"'  said  Lucien, 
interrupting  Leon  with  a  Machiavelian  air. 

"  They  will  have  five  hundred,  worth  five  thousand 
of  the  world's  kind,"  said  Michel  Chrestien. 
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"  You  need  capital,"  returned  Lucien. 

"  No,"  said  d'Arthez,  "  devotion." 

"  Ah  !  Lucien,  you  are  like  a  perfumer's  shop,"  cried 
Michel  Chrestien,  with  a  comic  sniff  at  the  poet's  head, 
"I'm  told  you've  been  seen  in  a  gorgeous  carriage 
drawn  by  blood  horses,  and  seated  beside  the  mistress 
of  a  prince  ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Lucien,  "  where 's  the  harm  of  that?  " 

"You  say  that  as  if  there  were  some  harm,"  cried 
Bianchon. 

"I  wish-  Lucien  had  a  Beatrice,"  said  d'Arthez, 
"  some  noble  woman  to  sustain  him  in  life  —  " 

"  But,  Daniel,  is  not  love  the  same  wherever  we  find 
it?"  asked  the  poet. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Chrestien  the  republican,  "  in  that  I  am 
an  aristocrat.  I  could  not  love  a  woman  whom  actors 
kiss  on  the  stage,  who  bows  and  smiles  to  a  public 
crowd,  and  holds  up  her  petticoats  in  dancing,  or  dresses 
as  a  man  to  show  that  which  ought  not  to  be  seen ; 
or,  if  I  did  love  such  a  woman,  she  should  leave  the 
stage  ;  I  would  purify  her  by  my  love." 

"  But  suppose  she  could  n't  leave  the  stage?" 

"  I  should  die  of  grief,  of  jealousj',  of  a  thousand 
miseries.  You  can't  tear  a  love  from  the  heart  like  a 
tooth  from  the  gum." 

Lucien  grew  thoughtful  and  gloomj-.  "  If  they  were 
to  know  that  I  submit  to  Camusot,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  they  would  despise  me." 

"  Look  here,  Lucien,"  said  the  stern  republican,  with 
grim  good-humoi',  ' '  you  can  be  a  great  writer  •  if  you 
will,  but  I  greatly  fear  you  will. never  be  anything  more 
than  a  paltrj-  wit.'' 
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So  sajing,  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out. 

"  He  is  jnerciless,"  said  the  poet. 

"  Merciless  and  salutary  as  a  dentist's  forceps,"  said 
Bianclion.  ''Michel  looks  to  j-our  future,  and  perhaps 
at  this  moment  he  is  weeping  over  you  as  he  walks 
along." 

D'Arthez  was  gentle  and  consoling ;  he  tried  to  raise 
Lucien's  courage  ;  but  it  was  hopeless.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  Lucien  left  the  brotherhood,  tortured  by  his 
conscience,  which  cried  to  him,  like  the  witches  to 
Macbeth,  "  Thou  shalt  be  journalist !  "  From  the  street 
lie  looked  up  at  the  dimly  lighted  window  of  the  pa- 
tient d'Arthez  ;  then  he  returned  to  his  own- poor  room 
with  a  saddened  heart  and  a  fearsome  mind.  A  pre- 
sentiment told  him  he  had  been  taken  to  the  hearts  of 
those  true  friends  for  the  last  time.  As  he  entered  the 
rue  de  Cluny  from  the  place  de  la  Sorbonne  he  recog- 
nized Coralie's  new  carriage.  To  see  her  poet  for  a 
moment,  to  wish  him  good-night,  she  had  come  the  long 
distance  from  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  to  the  Sor- 
bonne. Lucien  found  her  in  tears  at  the  mere  sight  of 
his  garret ;  she  wanted,  she  said,  to  be  as  miserable  as 
he,  and  she  wept  as  she  laid  the  shirts  and  gloves  and 
handkerchiefs  she  had  brought  with  her  in  the  worthless 
old  bureau  of  the  garret.  Her  grief  was  so  true,  so 
great,  that  Lucien,  who  had  just  heard  actresses  con- 
demned, thought  her  a  saint  eager,  out  of  love,  to  wear 
the  hair-cloth  of  poverty.  Her  pretext  for  coming  was 
to  tell  Lucien  that  the  Camusot  household  was  about 
to  return  the  Matifat  supper,  and  to  ask  her  friend  if 
there  were  any  invitations  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to 
give.    Lucien  replied  that  he  would  ask  Lousteau,  and 
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Coralie  hastened  awaj%  not  telling  Lucien  that  Camiisot 
was  waiting  for  her  in  the  carriage. 

The  next  da^-,  bj'  eight  o'cloclt,  Lucien  went  to  see 
Etienne  at  his  lodgings  ;  the  editor  was  not  there,  and 
he  followed  him  to  Florine's.  There  he  found  them 
breakfasting  together  in  conjugal  fashion,  and  thej'  in- 
vited Lucien  to  join  them. 

"  M.J  dear  fellow,"  said  Lousteau,  when  they  were  all 
three  at  table,  and  Lucien  had  told  of  the  supper  to  be 
given  by  Coralie,  "  I  advise  you  to  come  with  me  and 
invite  F^licien  Vernou,  and  to  get  as  intimate  with  him 
as  3'ou  can  be  with  such  an  utter  scoundrel.  Felicien 
may  be  able  to  get  you  a  footing  on  the  political  paper 
for  which  he  cooks  the  feuilleton  ;  and  there  jou  could 
flourish  at  your  ease  in  the  highest  styles  of  journalism 
and  write  fine  articles.  His  paper,  like  ours,  belongs 
to  the  Liberals,  —  that 's  the  popular  party  ;  besides,  if 
you  wanted  later  to  be  on  the  ministerial  side  you  would 
have  all  the  advantages  of  being  feared.  Hector  Mer- 
lin and  his  Madame  du  Val-NoBle  have  asked  you  and 
Coralie  to  dinner,  have  n't  thej-  ?  You  '11  meet  several 
great  people  there,  dandies,  millionnaires." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucien,  "  and  you  are  to  be  asked  too, 
with  Florine." 

' '  Well,  Merlin  will  be  at  the  office ;  the  rascal  is 
always  after  Knot ;  you  had  better  make  much  of  hira 
and  ask  him  to  Coralie's  supper.  Ver3-  likelj-  he  '11  do 
you  some  service  ;  spiteful  men  want  everybodj's  help, 
and  he  'd  pay  well  for  your  pen  in  an  emergency." 

"  Your  ai'ticle  has  made  sensation  enough  to  open 
the  way  for.  you,"  said  Florine.  "Take  advantage  of  it 
instantly,  other^wise  you  '11  soon  be  forgotten." 
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"The  great  affair  is  settled,"  said  Lousteau.  "  Finot, 
that  'fellow  without  any  talent  whatever,  is  manager 
and  editor-in-chief  of  Dauriat's  weekly  journal,  with  a 
salary  of  six  hundred  francs  a. month.  I  am,  from  this 
day  foi'th,  editor-in-chief  of  the  little  journal.  Every- 
thing happened  as  I  predicted  the  other  evening.  Flo- 
ine  has  been  superb ;  she  .  might  give  points  to 
Talleyrand." 

"We  women  hold  men  by  their  pleasures,"  said 
Florine,  "  diplomatists  hold  them  onl3'  by  their  interests  ; 
diplomatists  watch  their  manoeuvres,  we  watch  their 
follies, — that's  why  we  are  so  powerful." 

"The  upshot  of  it  is,  my  dear  fellow,  that  it  puts 
your  foot  in  the  stirrup,"  said  Lousteau. 

"You  were  born  with  a  lucky  spoon  in  your  mouth," 
said  Florine.  "  Look  at  the  crowd  of  poor  young  fel- 
lows who  hang  about  Paris  for  years  and  can't  get  even 
a  single  article  into  a  newspaper.  It  will  be  with  you 
just  as  it  was  with  ^mile  Blondet.  Six  months  hence 
I  shall  see  j'ou  carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand  and 
lording  it  over  everybody,"  she  added  with  a  satirical 
smile. 

"  Have  n't  I  been  in  Paris  for  three  years?"  said 
Lousteau;  "and  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I  secured 
from  Finot  three  hundred  francs  a  month  for  the  editor- 
ship, and  a  hundred  francs  a  column,  and  another  hun- 
dred for  an  article  in  his  weekly." 

"Well,"  said  Florine,  looking  at  Lucien,  "haven't 
you  anything  to  say?" 

"I'll  wait  and  see,"  replied  Lucien. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lousteau,  evidently  an- 
noyed, "  I  have  done  for  you  as  I  would  for  my  own 
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brother  ;  but  I  won't  answer  for  Finot.  Finot  will  be 
pursued  and  badgered  during  the  next  two  daj'S  bj-  a 
hundred  other  writers  who  will  offer  to  do  the  work  at 
a  discount.  I  have  engaged  it  for  j-ou  ;  of  course  j-ou 
can  refuse  it  if  j'ou  choose.  You  surely  don't  distrust 
your  luck?"  continued  the  journalist,  after  a  pause. 
"  It  brings  you  into  a  clique  of  writers  who  attack 
each  other's  enemies  in  various  journals  and  do  mutual 
service." 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  go  and  see  Felicien 
Veruou,"  said  Lucien,  who  was  reall}'  eager  to  allj' 
himself  with  these  dangerous  birds  of  prey. 
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XV. 

THE    AKCANA    OF   JOURNALISM. 

LousTEAU  sent  for  a  cabriolet,  and  the  two  friends 
drove  to  the  rue  Mandar,  where  Vernon  lived  in  a 
house  that  was  up  a  court,  where  he  occupied  an  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor.  Lucien  was  much  astonished 
to  find  this  bitter,  disdainful,  hypercritical  critic  break- 
fasting in  a  dining-room  of  the  utmost  vulgarity,  hung 
with  an  imitation  tile-paper  and  lithographs  in  gilt 
frames,  in  company  with  a  woman  too  uglj'  to  be  anj'- 
thing  but  legitimate,  and  two  small  children  perched  on 
high  chairs  with  bars  to  hold  them  in.  Caught  in  a 
dressing-gown  constructed  of  an  old  cotton  gown  of  his 
wife's,  Vernou  looked  none  too  pleased. 

"Have  you  breakfasted,  Lousteau?"  he  said,  offer- 
ing a  chair  to  Lucien. 

"Yes,  with  Florine,"  said  Etienne. 

Lucien  was  still  examining  Madame  Vernou,  who  was 
like  a  comfortable  fat  cook ;  quite  fair,  but  superlatively 
common.  She  wore  a  foulard  handkerchief  over  a  night- 
cap tied  on  with  strings  which  her  cheeks  overhung. 
Her  breakfast  gown,  which  had  no  belt  and  was  fas- 
tened at  the  throat  by  a  single  button,  fell  in  thick 
folds,  and  muffled  her  so  clumsily  that  she  looked  like 
a  milestone.  Bursting  with  health,  her  cheeks  were 
crimson  and  her  fingers  like  sausages.     This  woman 
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suddenly  explained  to  Lucien  Vernou's  embarrassed 
manner  in  company.  Sick  of  his  marriage,  not  evil 
enough  to  abandon  wife  and  children,  but  refined 
enough  to  suffer  from  them  always,  the  author  could 
not  forgive  the  success  of  others  ;  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  all  things  because  so  dissatisfied  witliin.  Lucien 
understood  the  sour  expression  of  that  envious  face, 
the  acrid  repartees  on  the  journalist's  tongue,  the  bit- 
terness of  each  sentence  sharpened  and  polished  like  a 
stiletto. 

"Let  us  go  into  my  study,"  said  Veruou,  rising; 
"  3'ou  have  come  to  talk  of  literary  matters,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"Yes  and  no,"  replied  Lousteau.  "In  the  first 
place,  old  man,  about  a  supper." 

"I  have  come,"  said  Lucien,  "to  invite  3-ou,  in 
Coralie's  name  —  " 

Madame  Vernon  looked  up. 

"  —  to  a  supper  this  da}' week,"  continued  Lucien, 
"  You  will  find  the  same  companj'  we  had  at  Florine's, 
with  Madame  de  Val-Noble  and  Merlin  added,  and  a 
few  others.     We  shall  plaj-." 

"  But,  my  friend,  that  is  the  day  we  are  engaged  to 
Madame  Mahoudeau,"  said  tlie  wife. 

"  What  does  that  signify?"  said  Vernou. 

"If  we  don't  go  she  will  be  angrj',  and  j'ou  know 
she  is  very  useful  in  discounting  j'our  publishers' 
notes.'' 

"  My  dear  Lousteau,  here  's  a  woman  who  never  can 
be  made  to  understand  that  a  supper  which  begins  at 
midnight  does  n't  prevent  a  man  from  going  to  a  party 
which  is  over  by  eleven.     I  have  to  work  beside  her." 
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"  But  3'ou  have  so  much  imagination  !  "  said  Lucien, 
—  a  speech  which  made  Felicien  Vernou  his  mortal 
enemy. 

"Well,"  said  Lousteau,  "then  j'ou  can  come.  But' 
that's  not  all.  Monsieur  de  Rubempre  is  now  one  of 
us,  consequently  give  him  a  push  with  your  editor  ;  saj- 
he  is  a  fellow  capable  of  the  upper  walks  of  literature, 
and  that  ought  to  get  him  two  articles  a  month  on  the 
paper." 

"Yes,  if  he  is  really  one  of  us;  if  he  is  ready  to 
attack  our  enemies  as  we  attack  them,  and  defend  our 
friends,  I  '11  mention  him  to  the  editor  to-niglit  at  the 
Opera,"  replied  Vernou. 

"Ah!  very  Idnd,  my  dear  fellow!"  cried  Lousteau, 
pressing  Vernou's  hand  with  ever^-  appearance  of  the 
warmest  friendship.  "  When  is  your  book  coming 
out?" 

"That  depends  on  Dauriat,"  said  the  father  of  the 
familj'.     "  I  have  finished  it." 

"Are  you  satisfied?" 

"  Yes  and  no." 

"Well,  we'll  organize  a  success,"  said  Lousteau, 
rising  and  bowing  to  the  wife  of  his  co-journalist. 

This  sudden  departure  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  squeals  of  the  children,  who  were  quarrelling  and 
fighting  with  their  spoons,  and  throwing  porridge  in 
each  other's  faces. 

"You  have  just  seen,"  said  Etienne  when  they  had 
fairly  escaped,  "  a  woman  who,  without  being  aware  of 
it,  is  making  actual  devastation  in  literature.  That 
poor  Vernou  cannot  forgive  the  world  for  his  wife. 
He  ought  to  be  relieved  of  her  for  the  good  of  the 
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public.  We  should  escape  a  deluge  of  infamous  ar- 
ticles, —  diatribes  against  our  successes  and  our  luck. 
What  won't  a  man  become  with  such  a  wife  and  those 
intolerable  brats?  Have  you  seen  Rigaudiu  in  Picard's 
play,  '  The  Lottery  Sliop '  ?  Well,  like  Eigaudin,  Ver- 
nou  never  fights  duels,  but  he  makes  others  fight  them. 
He  is  capable  of  putting  out  one  of  his  own  ejes  in 
order  to  put  out  both  eyes  of  his  best  friend.  You  '11 
see  him,  with  a  foot  on  the  fallen,  smiling  at  every- 
body's ill  luck ;  attacking  princes,  dukes,  and  nobles 
because  his  own  birth  was  low  ;  attacking  more  espe- 
ciall)'  the  fame  of  unmarried  men  because  of  his  wife ; 
but  alwaj's  preaching  morality-,  pleading  for  domestic 
joj'S  and  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  citizen.  That 
highly  moral  critic  is  considerate  of  no  one,  not  even 
his  own  children.  He  lives  there  in  that  wretched 
place  with  a  wife  who  might  be  the  mamamouchi  of 
the  '  Bourgeois  gentilhomme '  and  two  little  Vernous 
as  ugl^'  as  toads,  and  he  writes  scoffing  articles  on  the 
faubourg  Saint-Germain,  where  he  can't  put  a  foot,  and 
makes  the  duchesses  talk  like  his  wife.  That's  the 
man  who  howls  at  the  Jesuits,  insults  the  court,  de- 
clares that  the  king  is  aiming  to  re-establish  feudal 
rights  and  primogeniture,  and  preaches  a  crusade  in 
favor  of  equality,  because  he  feels  he  is  not  on  an 
equality  with  any  one.  If  he  were  a  bachelor  he  would 
go  into  societ}'' ;  he  would  take  the  style  of  the  rojalist 
poets,  wear  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  honor,  and  be  an 
optimist.  Journalism  is  full  of  such  motives.  It  is  a 
great  catapult  put  in-  motion  bv  little  hatreds.  How 
should  you  like  to  be  married?  Vernou  has  no  heart 
left ;  it  is  gall  and  nothing  else,     lie  is  a  specimen  of 
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the  journalist  par  excellence^  —  a  tiger  with  two  hands 
tearing  everything  to  bits,  as  if  his  pens  were  literally 
insane." 

"He's  a  destructive,"  said  Lucien.  "What  talent 
has  he?" 

"Wit;  he  is  what  j-ou  may  call  an  article  writer. 
His  stock  in  trade  is  articles,  and  nothing  but  articles. 
Felicien  is  incapable  of  conceiving  a  work  as  a  whole, 
of  marshalling  forces,  and  leading  his  personages 
through  a  plot  which  begins,  tangles,  and  finally  ends 
in  some  climax.  He  has  ideas,  but  he  does  n't  know 
how  to  deal  with  facts  ;  his  heroes  are  either  philo- 
sophical or  liberal  Utopians  ;  his  style  is  labored,  his 
inflated  sentences  collapse  if  a  critic  sticks  a  pin  into 
them.  For  that  reason  he  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  tlie 
newspapers,  like  all  those  who  need  the  puflT  and  hum- 
bug of  praise  to  keep  them  floating." 

"You  are  talking  articles  yourself,"  said  Lucien, 
laughing. 

"  Yes,  but  this  is  the  kind  we  think,  m^'  dear  fellow  ; 
we  don't  write  them." 

"Ah!  you  are  getting  to  be  editor-in-chief,"  said 
Lucien. 

"  Where  shall  I  set  you  down  ?  "  asked  Lousteau. 

"  At  Coralie's." 

"  Ha  !  so  we  are  in  love  ?  "  said  Lousteau.  "  A  great 
mistake !  Make  Coralie  what  I  make  Florine,  a  pro- 
vider, but  keep  foot-loose  yourself  and  take  j-our 
swing." 

"  You  'd  damn  a  saint,"  said  Lucien,  laughing. 

"  Well,  you  can't  damn  devils,"  replied  Lousteau. 

The  brilliant,  flippant  tone  of  his  new  friend,  the  way 
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in  which  he  looked  at  life,  mingling  paradox  with  the 
practical  maxims  of  a  Parisian  Mnchiavelli,  influenced 
Lucien  unconsciousl}-.  In  theory,  the  poet  saw  the 
-danger  of  such  thoughts,  but  he  knew  them  to  be  use- 
ful in  practice.  When  thej-  reached  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple  the  two  friends  agreed  to  meet  again  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  at  the  newspaper  office,  where,  no 
doubt,  Hector  Merlin  would  appear. 

Lucien  was,  in  truth,  caught  hy  the  pleasures  of  this 
love  of  courtesans  who  fasten  their  grapnels  to  all  the 
most  sensitive  regions  of  a  man's  nature ;  he  was 
thirst}'  for  Parisian  enjoj-ments  ;  he  loved  the  opulent, 
magnificent,  easy  life  the  actress  now  made  him  feel  was 
to  be  his  own  in  her  house.  He  found  her  with  Camu- 
sot,  both  wild  with  joy.  The  offer  of  an  engagement 
after  Easter  had  been  made  by  the  Gj'mnase.  the  con- 
ditions of  which,  succinctly  drawn  up,  much  surpassed 
their  hopes. 

"  We  owe  this  triumph  to  jou,"  said  Camusot  as 
Lucien  entered. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  "  cried  Coralie,  "if  it  had  n't  been  for 
him  the  '  Alcalde '  would  have  fallen  flat.  AVithout 
that  article  I  should  have  staj'ed  on  the  Boulevards  for 
six  years." 

And  she  flung  her  arms  round  Lucien's  neck  in 
presence  of  Camusot.  The  effusion  of  her  action 
had  something  indescribabl}-  soft  in  its  rapidity  and 
abandonment.  She  loved  !  Like  all  men  in  moments 
of  great  pain,  Camusot  lowered  his  ej'es  to  the  ground, 
and  as  he  did  so  he  noticed  on  the  seam  of  Lucien's 
boots  the  thread  of  color  used  by  the  best  bootmakers, 
—  a  dark  yellow,  shining  against  the  polished  black  of 
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the  leather.  The  peculiar  color  of  this  thread  had  caught 
his  attention  during  his  monologue  on  the  inexplicable 
appearance  of  boots  in  front  of  Corahe's  fireplace.  He 
had  read  in  black  letters  printed  on  the  white  kid  lining 
the  name  of  a  famous  bootmaker  of  the  period,  —  Gay, 
rue  de  la  Michodiere. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said  to  Lucien,  "  j'our  boots  are 
verj-  handsome." 

"  Everything  is  handsome  about  him,''  said  Coralie. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  employ  your  bootmaker,"  con- 
tinued Camusot. 

"•  Oh!  "  said  Coralie,  "  how  vulgar  it  is  to  ask  the 
addresses  of  a  man's  trades-people  !  Are  you  going 
to  wear  young  men's  boots  and  make  yourself  a  dand3'? 
No.  no,  keep  to  j'our  own  style,  which  suits  a  steady 
man  with  a  wife  and  children  and  a  mistress." 

"  Still,  if  monsieur  would  be  good  enough  to  take  off 
one  of  his  boots  he  would  do  me  a  service,"  said  Camu- 
sot, obstinately. 

"I, could  not  put  it  on  again  without  a  button-hook," 
said  Lucien,  flushing. 

"Berenice  can  fetch  one  ;  there  are  plenty  here,''  said 
Camusot,  with  jeering  ejes. 

"  Papa  Camusot,"  said  Coralie,  giving  him  a  glance 
of  the  bitterest  contempt ;  "  have  the  courage  of  your 
suspicions.  Come,  say  all  you  think.  Monsieur's  boots 
are  just  like  mine,  are  not  they?  —  I  forbid  you  to  take 
off  your  boots,"  she  said  to  Lucien.  "  Yes,  Monsieur 
Camusot,  yes,  those  boots  are  precisely  those  which 
you  saw  before  my  fire  the  other  day  and  Monsieur  de 
Eubempr^  was  hidden  in  my  dressing-room  and  waiting 
for  them,  having  passed  the  night  here.     That's  what 
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■  you're  thinking,  hey?  Well,  think  it!  It  is  the  truth 
I  have  deceived  you.    What  of  that?    I  choose  to  do  so." 

She  sat  down  without  anger  or  embarrassment  and 
looked  at  Camusot  and  Lucien,  who  dared  not  look  at 
each  other. 

"I  do  not  believe  what  you  tell  me  to  believe,''  said 
Camusot  at  last.  "  Do  not  jest ;  I  was  wrong  to  be  so 
suspicious." 

"  Either  I  am  an  infamous  strumpet  who  has  taken  a 
momentary  fancy  to  monsieur,  or  I  am  a  poor  miser- 
able creature  who  feels,  for  the  first  time,  the  true  love 
ever}'  woman  longs  for.  In  either  case  j'ou  must  leave 
me,  or  take  me  as  I  am,"  she  said,  with  a  masterful 
gesture  which  crushed  the  old  man. 

"  Is  it  true?  "  said  Camusot,  who  saw  by  their  faces 
that  neither  Lucien  nor  Coralie  felt.it  was  a  joke,  and 
who  longed  to  be  deceived. 

"  I  love  mademoiselle,"  said  Lucien. 

Hearing  those  words  said  with  emotion,  Coralie 
again  flung  her  arms  round  her  poet's  neck,  pressed 
him  to  her  heart,  and  turned  to  Camusot  as  if  to  call 
his  attention  to  her  attitude. 

"  Poor  Musot !  "  she  said  ;  "  take  back  what  you  have 
given  me.  I  want  nothing  more  from  j'ou.  I  love  this 
one  madlj',  —  not  for  his  mind  but  for  his  beautj'.  I 
prefer  poverty  with  him  to  millions  with  j'ou." 

Camusot  fell  into  an  armchair,  put  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  was  silent. 

"  Shall  we  go  away?"  she  asked  fiercely. 

Cold  chills  ran  down  Lucien's  back  as  he  saw  him- 
self saddled  with  a  woman,  an  actress,  a  household. 

"  Stay  here  and  keep  all,  Coralie,"  said  Camusot  in 
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a  trembling,  sorrowful  voice,  which  came  from  his  soul. 
"I  do  not  wish  to  take  anything  back,  though  there 
is  over  sixtj'  thousand  francs'  worth  of  furniture  in  these 
rooms ;  but  no,  I  could  never  bear  the  thought  of 
mj'  Coralie  in  poverty.  Whatever  monsieur's  talents 
may  be  he  cannot  support  you.  Ah  !  this  is  what  we 
old  men  must  expect !  Coralie,  leave  me  the  right  to 
come  and  see  you  sometimes  ;  I  ma}'  be  useful  to  3'ou. 
Beside,  it  will  be  impossible  to  live  without  j'ou." 

The  gentleness  of  the  unfortunate  man,  dispossessed 
of  all  at  the  very  moment  he  felt  himself  most  happ}', 
touched  Lucien  keenl}',  but  not  Coralie. 

"Yes,  come  as  often  as  you  like,  my  poor  Musot," 
she  said.  "  I  shall  love  you  all  the  more  if  I  don't  de- 
ceive 3'ou." 

Camusot  seemed  satisfied  in  not  being  driven  from 
his  terrestrial  paradise,  where,  no  doubt,  he  was  now 
to  suffer  much  ;  but  already  he  looked  forward  to  a  re- 
turn into  all  his  rights,  relying  on  the  chances  of  Pari- 
sian life  and  the  seductions  it  would  offer  to  Lucien. 
The  shrewd  old  merchant  felt  that  sooner  or  later  so 
handsome  a  youth  would  allow  himself  infidelities,  and 
he  resolved  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  pair  in 
order  to  watch  Lucien  and  help  to  destroy  him  in 
Coralie's  estimation.  Such  baseness  of  passion  alarmed 
Lucien.  Camusot  invited  them  to  dinner  at  Very's  in 
the  Palais-Royal  and  they  accepted. 

"Oh,  what  happiness!"  cried  Coralie  as  soon  as 
Camusot  had  departed.  "  No  more  garret  in  the  quar- 
tier  Latin  ;  )-ou  '11  live  here  with  me  ;  we  shall  never  be 
parted.  To  save  appearances,  you  can  take  a  room  ni 
the  rue  Chariot,  and  '  vogue  la  galere  ! '  " 
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She  began  to  dance  her  Spanish  fandango  with  a  vim 
■which  showed  the  ardor  of  her  passion. 

"  I  can  earn  five  hundred  francs  a  month  bj-  working 
hard,"  said  Lucien. 

"  And  I  get  as  much  as  that  at  the  Panorama,  with- 
out counting  extras.  Camusot  will  alwajs  pa3-  for  my 
clothes,  he  is  so  fond  of.  me.  With  fifteen  hundred 
francs  a  month  we  shall  live  like  Croesuses.'' 

"  But  the  horses  and  carriage,  and  the  coachman?  " 
said  Berenice. 

"  Oh,  I  '11  run  in  debt,"  cried  Coralie  ;  and  she  be- 
gan to  dance  a  jig  with  Lucien. 

"Well,  I  shall  have  to  accept  P'inot's  proposals," 
said  Lucien. 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Coralie.  "  I  '11  dress,  and  drive 
you  to  the  office,  and  wait  in  the  carriage  for  j'ou  on 
the  boulevard." 

Lucien  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  watched  the  actress  as 
she  dressed  herself,  and  gave  himself  up  to  serious  re- 
flections. He  would  much  rather  have  given  up  Coralie 
than  be  saddled  with  the  obligations  of  such  a  mar- 
riage ;  but  as  he  looked  at  her,  so  handsome,  so  well- 
made,  so  attractive,  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
picturesque  aspects  of  this  bohemian  life  and  east  his 
glove  in  the  face  of  Fortune.  Berenice  was  ordered  to 
see  to  the  removal  of  all  his  things  from  the  rue  de 
Clunj' ;  and  then  the  triumphant  and  happ^'  Coralie 
carried  off  her  beloved  poet  and  drove  across  all  Paris 
to  the  rue  Saint-Fiacre.  Lucien  climbed  the  staircase 
and  entered  with  authority  the  dingy  office  in  which  he 
had  so  latel}'  stood  as  a  petitioner.  Coloquinte  was  still 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  the  stamped  paper,  and 
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old  Giroudeau  again  began  to  tell  him  hj'pocritically 
that  no  one  had  3-et  come. 

"  But  the  editors  must  be  somewhere  to  do  the  work 
of  the  paper, "  said  Lucien. 

"  Probably,  but  the  editing  is  none  of  my  business," 
said  the  late  captain  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  resuming 
the  verification  of  his  vouchers  with  his  everlasting 
"  Broum  —  broum." 

Just  then,  as  luck,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  would 
have  it,  Finot  came  in  to  tell  Giroudeau  of  his  pre- 
tended abdication  as  editor-in-chief,  and  to  caution  him 
to  watch  over  his  interests  just  the  same. 

"  No  diplomacy  with  monsieur,  he  is  on  the  paper," 
said  Finot  to  his  uncle,  taking  Lucien's  hand  and  shaking 
it  cordially. 

"  Ha !  monsieur  is  on  the  paper,  is  he?  "  cried  Girou- 
deau, surprised  at  his  nephew's  friendliness.  "Well, 
monsieur,  you  had  n't  much  trouble  in  getting  there." 

"  I  want  to  see  that  you  get  j'our  rights,  and  prevent 
your  being  fooled  bj-  Lousteau,"  said  Finot,  giving 
Lucien  a'  knowing  look.  "  Monsieur  is  to  have  three 
francs  a  column,"  he  continued,  addressing  his  uncle, 
"  for  everj'thing  he  brings  in,  including  his  theatre 
reports.'' 

"  You  never  gave  such  terms  to  any  one  before," 
said  Giroudeau,  looking  at  Lucien  with  an  air  of 
astonishment. 

"He  is  to  have  the  four  Boulevard  theatres,  and 
you  '11  see  that  his  boxes  are  not  filched,  and  that  his 
tickets  are  punctually  given  to  him.  I  advise  you,  how- 
ever, to  have  them  sent  to  your  own  house,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Lucien.     "  Monsieur  agrees  to  do,  outside  of 
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his  critical  work,  ten  varietj"^  articles  of  about  two 
columns  for  fifty  francs  a  montli  for  one  year.  Does 
that  stiit  j'ou  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucien,  now  forced  by  circumstances  to 
accept  all  terms. 

"Uncle,"  said  Finot  to  tlie  cashier,  "write  out  a 
memorandum  of  this  agreeuicut,  and  we  '11  sign  it  as  we 
come  downstairs." 

"Who  is  the  gentleman  ?  "  asked  Giroudeau,  rising 
and  pulling  off  his  black  silk  cap. 

"  Monsieur  Lucien  de  Eubempre,  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  '  Alcalde,'  "  said  Finot. 

"  Young  man,"  cried  the  old  soldier,  tapping  Lucien's 
forehead,  "  you  've  a  mine  of  gold  there.  I  'm  not 
literary,  but  I've  read  your  article  with  pleasure.  I 
said  at  once.  '  Ha,  ha  !  there  's  gayety  for  you  !  That 
will  bring  us  subscribers  ! '  and  I  was  right ;  fifty  came 
in  that  day." 

"  Is  my  agreement  with  Etienne  Lousteau  copied  in 
duplicate  and  ready  for  signature?  "  asked  Finot. 

"  Yes,"  said  Giroudeau. 

"Then  date  the  one  I  now  make  with  Monsieur  de 
Eubempre  yesterday,  so  that  Lousteau  will  be  held  un- 
der both."  Finot  toolt  the  arm  of  his  new  associate 
with  an  air  of  comradeship  which  completely  beguiled 
the  poet,  and  led  him  up  the  staircase,  saying :  "  Now, 
your  position  is  defined.  I  '11  present  j'ou  mj'self  to  my 
editorial  staff.  To-night  Lousteau  shall  introduce  you 
at  the  different  theatres.  You  can  earn  a  hundred  and 
fifty  francs  a  month  on  the  little  paper  Lousteau  now 
edits  ;  so  I  advise  you  to  keep  well  with  him.  The 
rascal  won't  like  it  that  I  have  tied  his  hands  in  regard 
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to  yon,  but  you  've  got  talent,  and  T  don't  want  you  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  his  caprices.  Between  ourselves, 
you  may  bring  me  two  sheets  a  month  for  my  weekly 
paper,  and  I  '11  pay  you  two  hundred  francs  for  them. 
Don't  speak  of  this  arrangement  to  any  one  ;  I  should 
be  made  the  victim  of  a  hundred  vanities  wounded  by 
your  advent.  Make  four  articles  of  3-our  two  sheets ; 
sign  two  with  your  own  name,  and  two  with  a  pseudonym, 
so  as  not  to  seem  to  take  the  bread  out  of  other  people's 
mouths.  You  owe  j'our  position  to  Blondet  and  Vignon, 
who  think  you  have  a  future.  Therefore  don't  spoil 
your  prospects.  Above  all,  distrust  jour  friends.  Serve 
me  well,  and  I  will  serve  3'ou.  You  will  have  forty 
francs'  worth  of  boxes  and  tickets  to  sell,  and  sixty 
francs'  worth  of  books  to  realize.  That  and  the  paper 
will  give  you  four  hundred  and  fifty  a  month.  With 
your  capacity  you  can  easily  get  two  hundred  more  from 
publishers,  who  will  gladly  pay  for  articles  and  prospec- 
tuses. But  j'ou  belong  to  me,  remember  that.  I  shall 
rely  on  you." 

Lucien  pressed  Knot's  hand  in  a  transport  of  joy. 

"  We  had  better  not  seem  to  be  intimate,"  said  Finot, 
as  they  reached  the  door  of  a  garret  room  at  the  end  of 
a  long  passage  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  house. 

Lucien  now  saw  Lousteau,  Felicien  Vernou,  Hector 
Merlin,  and  two  others  whom  he  did  not  know,  sitting 
round  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth  before  a  good 
fire,  smoking  and  laughing.  The  table  was  heaped  with 
papers^an  inkstand  was  there  for  use  full  of  ink,  and  sev- 
eral rather  bad  pens,  which  the  writers  used  neverthe- 
less. It  dawned  on  the  new  journalist's  mind  that  here 
was  the  place  where  the  newspaper  was  fabricated. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  said  Finot,  "  the  object  of  this  meet- 
ing is  to  install  our  dear  Lousteau  in  mj-  place  as  editor- 
in-chief,  a  place  I  am  obliged  to  give  up.  But  though 
my  outward  opinions  must  undergo  a  transformation  in 
order  to  become  editor-in-chief  of  the  weeklj'  journal, 
the  principles  of  which  are  known  to  j'Oii,  yet  my  con- 
victions are  the  same,  and  we  shall  always  remain 
friends.  I  am  wholl}'  yours,  as  you  are  whollj'  mine. 
Circumstances  varj',  principles  are  fixed.  Principles 
are  the  pivot  on  which  revolve  the  hands  of  the  poli- 
tical barometer." 

The  staff  roared  with  laughter. 

"  Who  taught  you  that  sentence?"  asked  Lousteau. 

"Blondet,"  replied  Finot. 

"  Wind,  rain,  tempest,  set  fair,"  said  Merlin  ;  "we  '11 
go  through  them  all  together." 

"  Well,"  said  Finot,  "  there's  no  need  to  flounder  in 
metaphor.  All  those  who  have  articles  to  bring  me 
will  find  Finot.  Monsieur  here,"  he  added,  presenting 
Lucien,  "is  one  of  you.  I  have  made  an  agreement 
with  him,  Lousteau." 

Every  one  present  complimented  Finot  on  his  rise 
and  prospects. 

"  Here  you  are  astride  of  us  all  and  of  others,"  said 
one  of  the  two  men  unknown  to  Lucien.  "You'll  be 
Janus." 

"  Not  Janot,  I  hope,"  said  Vernou. 

"You'll  let  us  stab  our  hetes-noires  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  you  like,"  said  Finot. 

"Ah!  by  the  bye,"  said  Lousteau,  "Monsieur  ChS.' 
telet  is  savage.    We  must  n't  let  him  ofl!"  for  a  week." 

"  What  has  happened? "  asked  Lucien. 
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"He  came  here  and  demanded  satisfaction,''  replied 
Vernou.  "  The  ex-imperial  beau  fell  into  the  hands  of 
old  Giroiideau,  who,  with  superior  coolness,  pointed  out 
Philippe  Bridau  as  the  writer  of  the  article.  Philippe 
told  the  baron  to  name  time  and  weapons,  and  there 
the  matter  rested.  We  are  now  engaged  in  composing 
excuses  to  the  baron  for  to-morrow's  issue.  Everj-  sen- 
tence is  a  stab." 

"Bite  him  hard,  and  he'll  come  and  see  me,"  said 
Finot.  "  I  '11  then  do  him  a  service  by  softening  3'ou 
off.  He  is  on  terms  with  the  government,  and  we  niay 
hook  something  there,  —  a  sub-professorship  or  a  to- 
bacco license.  We  are  lucky  to  have  touched  him  on 
the  raw.  Which  of  you  will  write  me  a  solid  article  on 
Nathan  for  my  new  paper?" 

"Give  it  to  Lucien,"  said  Lousteau.  "Hector  and 
Vernou  can  do  others  in  their  respective  journals." 

"Adieu,  gentlemen!  We  shall  meet  again  at  Bar- 
bin's,"  said  Finot,  laugliing. 

Lucien  received  many  compliments  on  his  admission 
into  the  formidable  ranks  of  journalism,  and  Lousteau 
assured  those  present  that  he  was  a  man  on  whom  they 
might  depend. 

"Lucien  invites  you  e?i  masse,"  he  said,  "to  sup 
with  his  mistress,  Coralie." 

"Coralie  has  an  engagement  at  the  Gymnase,"  said 
Lucien. 

"Good!  Then  it  is  understood,  gentlemen,  that 
we  shall  all  push  Coralie,  hey?  Put  a  few  lines  about 
her  in  your  different  papers,  and  speak  of  her  talent ; 
say  the  managers  of  the  Gymnase  have  shown  tact  and 
judgment,  —  will  it  do  to  say  they  are  intelligent?" 
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"  Yes,  sa3'  intelligent,"  said  Merlin.  "  Frederic  lias 
a  play  with  Scribe  there. " 

"  Very  good  !  Then  the  manager  of  the  Gymnase  is 
the  most  intelligent,  perspicacious,  and  far-seeing  of 
directors,"  said  Vernou. 

"Look  here,  don't  write  3'our  articles  about  Nathan 
until  we  have  agreed  on  what  is  to  be  said.  I'll  tell 
you  why,"  said  Lousteau,  hastily.  "We  must  be  use- 
ful to  our  new  comrade.  He  has  two  books  to  pub- 
lish, -—  a  novel,  and  a  volume  of  sonnets.  By  dint  of 
reviews,  he  ought  to  be  a  great  poet  in  three  months' 
time.  Let  us  use  his  sonnets  (he  calls  them  '  Daisies') 
to  smash  the  Odes,  Ballads,  Meditations,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  romantic  poems." 

"  It  would  be  queer,  though,  if  the  sonnets  were  poor 
stuff,"  said  Vernou.  "  What  do  you  think  of  your 
sonnets,  Lucien  ?  " 

"Yes,  what  do  you  really  think  of  them?"  said  one 
of  the  writers  whom  Lucien  did  not  know. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Lousteau,  "  they  are  good,  —  on 
my  word  of  honor." 

"  Then  I'm  satisfied,"  said  Vernou.  "  I'll  be  only 
too  glad  to  trip  up  those  sacristj'  poets  ;  they  bore  me 
to  death." 

"  Well,  if  Dauriat  refuses  the  '  Daisies,'  we  '11  all  hit 
him  with  article  after  article  against  Nathan." 

"But  how  will  Nathan  like  that?-"  asked  Lucien. 

The  five  journalists  burst  out  laughing. 

"  He  will  be  delighted,"  said  Vernou.  "  You'll  soon 
see  how  we  manage  matters." 

"So  monsieur  is  really  one  of  us?"  remarked  the 
second  journalist  whom  Lucien  did  not  know. 
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"Yes,  3-es,  Frederic;  come,  no  pranks!  Yon  see, 
Lucien,"  said  Etienne  to  the  new  recruit,  "  how  frankly 
we  treat  you,  and  you  are  not  to  shrink  back  when 
occasion  comes.  We  all  love  Nathan,  but  we  are  going 
to  attack  him  ;  you  '11  understand  it  all  before  long. 
Now,  let's  divide  up  the  theatres.  Frederic,  do  you 
want  the  Franqais  and  the  Odeon?  " 

"  If  these  gentlemen  consent,"  replied  Frederic. 

They  all  nodded  ;  but  Lucien  saw  the  envy  in  their 
eyes. 

"I  keep  the  Opera,  les  Italiens  and  the  Opera- 
Comique,"  said  Vernou. 

"  Verj'  good !  and  Hector  takes  the  vaudeville  the- 
atres," said  Lousteau. 

"And  I,  am  I  to  have  none?"  said  the  other  man 
whom  Lucien  did  not  know. 

"  Hector  will  let  you  have  the  Varietes,  and  Lucien 
the  Porte-Saint-Martin,"  replied  Etienne.  "Give  him 
the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  Lucien ;  he  is  crazy  about 
Fanny  Beaupre  ;  and  you  can  take  the  Cirque- 
Olympique  in  exchange.  As  for  me,  I  have  Bobino, 
the  Funambules,  and  Madame  Saqui.  What  is  ready 
for  to-morrow's  issue  ?  " 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing!" 

"Nothing." 

"  Gentlemen,  you  must  be  brilliant  for  my  first  num- 
ber. You  must  devise  something.  The  Baron  du 
Chatelet  and  his  cuttlefish  can't  last  much  longer ;  the 
author  of  '  The  Solitary '  is  worn  to  rags." 

"  The  fact  is,  we  want  more  victims,"  said  Frederic. 

"  Suppose  we  take  the  virtuous  men  of  the  Right," 
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cried  Lousteau ;  "  it  is  easy  enough  to  turn  them  into 
ridicule." 

"  Let  us  begin  with  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  min- 
isterial orators,"  said  Hector  Merlin. 

"  Do  it  j-ourself,"  said  Lousteau  ;  "  you  know  them  ; 
they  belong  to  j^our  side,  and  j'ou  can  satisfy  some 
intestine  hatreds.  Stick  j-our  claws  into  Beugnot, 
Syrieys  de  Mayrinhac,  and  others.  The  articles  may 
as  well  be  ready  in  advance ;  we  sha'n't  be  so  har- 
rassed  at  the  last  moment." 

"  We  might  invent  a  few  cases  of  refusals  to  bury, 
with  more  or  less  aggravating  circumstances,"  said 
Merlin. 

"  No,  don't  let  us  tread  in  the  tracks  of  the  great 
constitutional  papers  ;  they  have  their  church  pigeon- 
holes full  of  canards." 

"  Canards?  "  said  Lucien. 

"  We  call  a  fact  that  seems  true,  but  is  invented  for 
an  item  when  times  are  dull,  a  canard,"  said  Hector. 
"  The  canard  was  a  discover}-  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  man  who  invented  lightning-rods,  canards,  and  re- 
publics. That  journalist  hoaxed  the  Enc^-clopedists  so 
famously  that  Raynal,  in  his  '  Philosophical  History  of 
the  West  Indies,'  mentions  two  of  his  canards  as  au- 
thentic facts." 

"  I  never  heard  of  that,''  said  Vernou.  "What  were 
they?" 

"  The  story  of  the  Englishman  who  sold  a  negress 
who  had  saved  his  life,  after  making  her  a  mother  to 
increase  her  value  ;  and  the  noble  pleading  of  the  girl 
by  which  she  won  her  cause.  When  Franklin  came  to 
Paris   he   acknowledged    these    canards  to   Monsieur 
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Necker,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  French  philoso- 
phers, —  that 's  how  the  new  world  has  twice  corrupted 
the  old." 

"  Newspapers  regard  all  things  as  true  which  are  in 
any  way  probable,"  said  Lousteau  ;  "that's  our  start- 
ing-point." 

"  Criminal  justice  does  the  same,''  said  Vernou. 

"  Well,  adieu  till  to-night,  at  nine  o'clock,  here," 
said  Merlin. 

They  all  rose,  shook  hands,  and  the  session  ended 
with  every  sign  of  the  most  frieudlj'  regard. 

"  What  did  you  say  or  do  to  Finot  to  make  him  have 
an  agreement  with  you  himself,"  said  Etienue  to  Lucien 
as  they  went  downstairs.  "You  are  the  only  one  he 
has  bound  to  him  in  that  way." 

"I?  nothing;  he  proposed  it,"  said  Lucien. 

"  Well,  have  any  arrangements  with  him  you  like,  I 
am  willing  ;  we  shall  only  be  the  stronger,  you  and  I." 

On  the  ground-floor  they  encountered  Finot,  who  took 
Lousteau  aside  into  the  inner  office. 

"  Sign  the  agreement  now  so  that  the  new  editor 
may  think  it  was  done  yesterda}-,"  said  Giroudeau, 
presenting  to  the  new  journalist  a  stamped  paper. 

As  Lucien  read  over  the  agreement  he  heard  a  rather 
sharp  discussion  going  on  between  Etienne  and  Finot 
as  to  the  proceeds  of  the  journal.  Etienne  wanted  his 
full  share  of  the  percentages  imposed  by  Finot.  There 
must  have  been  a  satisfactory  compromise,  however, 
for  they  both  came  out  soon  after  on  cordial  terms. 

"  Meet  me  at  eight  o'clock,  Galeries  de  Bois,  at 
Dauriat's,"  said  Etienne  to  Lucien  as  they  parted. 

A  young  man  had  meantime  come  in  with  the  timid, 
17 
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anxious  air  Lucien  himself  liad  worn  in  that  office  but 
a  short  while  ago.  The  fledged  journalist  now  felt  a 
secret  pleasure  in  observing  how  Giroudeau  practised 
the  same  little  tricks  on  the  new-comer  with  which  the 
old  campaigner  had  fooled  him  ;  his  new  interests  made 
him  thoroughly  understand  the  iiecessity  of  this  per- 
formance, which  placed  an  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween all  new-comers  and  the  garret  of  the  elect. 

"There  is  not  money  enough  as  it  is  to  pay  all  the 
writers,"  he  remarked  to  Giroudeau. 

"  And  if  there  were  more  of  you,  there  would  be  still 
less  for  each,"  replied  the  veteran  ;  "  and  what  then  ?  " 

The  old  soldier  twirled  his  loaded  cane  and  marched 
off,  clearing  his  throat,  "  Broum — broum,"  and  seeming 
not  a  little  astonished  when  he  saw  Lucien  jump  into 
the  elegant  equipage  which  was  waiting  for  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  boulevard. 

' '  You  are  the  military  in  these  dajs,  we  are  the 
civilians,"  he  said  to  him. 

"  I  declare  to  you,"  said  Lucien  to  Coralie,  "  those 
young  men  seem  to  me  the  best  fellows  in  the  world. 
Here  I  am,  a  journalist,  with  the  certainty  of  earning 
six  hundred  francs  a  month  if  I  work  like  a  horse  ;  but 
I  shall  sell  my  two  books  and  write  others,  and  these 
friends  are  going  to  organize  me  a  success  !  So  I  saj- 
with  you,  Coralie,  vogue  la  galere  !  " 

"  You  '11  succeed,  mj'  own  ;  but  don't  be  as  good  and 
kind  as  j'ou  are  handsome,  or  j'ou  '11  come  to  grief. 
Be  bad  with  m6n  ;  that 's  the  best  way." 

Coralie  and  Lucien  went  to  drive  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  where  they  again  met  the  Marquise  d'Espard, 
Madame   de   Bargeton,    and   the  Baron    du    Ch§,telet. 
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Madame  de  Bargeton  looked  at  Lucien  with  a  courteous 
air  whicli  might  have  passed  for  a  bow. 

Camusot  had  ordered  the  best  of  dinners  at  Verj-'s. 
Coralie,  knowing  that  she  was  rid  of  him,  was  so  charm- 
ing to  the  poor  sliopkeeper  that  he  could  not  remem- 
ber when  he  had  ever  seen  her,  during  the  fourteen 
montlis  of  their  connection,  so  gracious  and  so 
attractive. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  lie  said  to  himself,  "  I  '11  stay  bj'  her 
cmyhow." 

He  offered  her  secretl}'  an  investment  in  the  Funds 
to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  francs  a  year  if  she 
would  consent  to  remain  his  mistress,  agreeing  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  her  relations  with  Lucien. 

"  Betray  that  angel !  why,  look  at  him,  you  poor  old 
fello.w,  and  think  what  you  are !  "  cried  Coralie,  mo- 
tioning towards  the  poet,  whom  Camusot  had  persuaded 
to  drink  till  he  was  slightly  light-headed. 

Camusot  looked,  and  resolved  to  await  the  moment 
when  poverty  would  again  give  him  the  woman  it  had 
once  before  delivered  to  him. 

"  I  will  be  your  friend  only,"  he  said,  kissing  her 
forehead. 
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XVI. 


RE  DAURIAT. 


LuciEN  left  Coralie  and  Camusot  to  go  to  the  Gal- 
eries  de  Bois.  What  a  change  his  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  journalism  had  produced  in  his  mind  !  He 
now  mingled  without  timiditj-  among  the  crowd  that 
was  flowing  through  the  galleries ;  lie  assumed  a  loolc 
of  insolence  because  he  had  a  mistress,  and  he  entered 
Dauriat's  shop  with  a  free  and  eas}-  air  because  he  was 
a  journalist.  There  he  found  a  distinguished  compfiny. 
He  offered  his  hand  to  Blondet,  Nathan,  Finot,  in  fact 
to  all  the  men  of  literature  with  whom  he  had  frater- 
nized for  the  last  week  ;  he  thought  himself  a  person- 
age, and  hugged  the  belief  that  he  was  able  to  surpass 
his  comrades  ;  the  slight  exhilaration  of  the  wine  he  had 
taken  helped  him  wonderfull}' ;  he  was  wittj'  and  bril- 
liant, and  showed  that  he  could  swim  with  the  current. 

Nevertheless,  Lucien  did  not  gather  in  all  the  spoken 
or  unspoken  approbation  on  which  he  counted.  He 
observed  signs  of  jealous}'  among  these  men,  — less  un- 
eas},  perhaps,  than  curious  to  know  what  exact  place 
this  newly  imported  talent  would  hold,  and  how  large  a 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  press  it  would  swallow  up. 
Finot,  who  thought  Lucien  a  mine  to  work,  and  Lou- 
steau,  who  considered  he  had  rights  over  him,  were  the 
only  ones  who  cordially  smiled  upon  the  poet. 
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Lousteaii,  having  already  assumed  the  bearing  of  an 
editor-in-chief,  rapped  sharply  on  the  glass  partition 
between  the  wareroom  and  the  office. 

"  In  a  moment,  my  friend,"  answered  the  publisher, 
putting  his  head  over  the  green  curtains  and  recognizing 
the  new  editor. 

The  moment  lasted  an  hour,  after  which  Lucien  and 
his  friend  were  admitted  to  the  sanctuary. 

"  Well,  have  you  thought  about  our  friend's  poems?  " 
said  Lousteau. 

■"  Of  course  I  have,"  replied  Dauriat,  leaning  majes- 
tically back  in  his  armchair.  "  I  have  looked  them 
over,  and  I  made  a  man  of  great  taste,  a  good  judge, 
read  them,  for  I  mj-self  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
poetry.  My  good  friend,  I  buy  fame  ready-made,  as 
the  Englishman  buys  love.  You  are  as  great  a  poet  as 
you  are  handsome.  On  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  — 
remark,  I  don't  saj;  on  the  word  of  a  publisher,  —  your 
sonnets  are  magnificent ;  thej'  are  not  labored,  which  is 
rare  when  a  writer  has  imagination  and  fancy  both. 
Moreover,  you  know  how  to  rhyme,  one  of  the  gifts  of 
the  new  school.  Your  '  Daisies,'  are  a  fine  collection  ; 
bnt  the  matter  would  be  a  small  one  for  me  ;  I  have  time 
for  none  but  great  enterprises.  My  conscience  won't 
let  me  publish  your  sonnets,  for  I  could  not  do  them 
justice  ;  there  is  not  money  enough  in  them  to  pay  the 
costs  of  a  great  success.  Besides,  you  won't  keep  to 
poetry ;  the  book,  in  any  case,  would  be  an  isolated 
one.  You  are  young,  young  man !  you  have  brought 
me  the  everlasting  collection  of  first  verses  such  as  all 
men  of  letters  write  when  they  leave  college ;  they  all 
think  an  immense  deal  of  their  poems  then,  and  laugh 
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at  them  afterwards.  Your  friend  Lousteau  must  have 
plenty  of  his  early  poems  put  awaj'  among  his  old  socks. 
Have  n't  j'ou  some  j'ou  once  believed  in,  Lousteau?" 
asked  Dauriat,  with  a  bXj  look  at  Etienne. 

' '  If  not,  how  could  I  write  prose  ? "  replied  the 
editor. 

"  Well,  3-ou  see  it  is  so,  though  he  never  mentioned 
it  to  me ;  but  he  knows  the  difficulties  of  publishing. 
For  me,"  he  went  on  in  a  flattering  tone,  "  the  question 
is  not  whether  these  sonnets  show  poetic  talent ;  you 
have  merit,  and  a  great  deal  of  merit ;  if  I  were  begin- 
ning my  career  as  a  publisher  I  should  doubtless  commit 
the  mistake  of  publishing  j'ou.  But  I  now  know  better  ; 
I  have  sleeping-partners  and  associates  who  would  not 
hear  of  it ;  I  lost  more  than  twent}'  thousand  francs 
last  year  on  poems,  and  the}'  wouldn't  listen  to  my 
l^rinting  anj-  more.  But  the  real  question  to  ni}'  mind 
is  not  that.  I  admit  that  you  are  atrue  poet,  but  will 
3"0u  be  a  prolific  one  ;  will  3'ou  hatch  out  sonnets  regu- 
larlj-  ?  Can  I  have  ten  volumes  ;  will  3-ou  make  it  an 
enterprise  ?  Of  course  not;  you  are  a  delightful  prose- 
writer  ;  3'ou  have  too  much  sense  to  spoil  your  prose 
st3'le  with  verse ;  you  will  soon  be  earning  thirty  thou- 
sand francs  a  year  in  journalism,  and  you  wouldn't  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  barter  tbat  for  the  three  thousand 
francs  that  you  will  scarcel}'  make  anyhow  out  of  3'our 
strophes  and  cantos  and  dithyrambs  —  " 

"  You  know,  Dauriat,  that  Monsieur  de  Eubempre  is 
now  on  the  paper,"  said  Lousteau. 

"Yes,"  answered  Dauriat.  "I've  read  his  article; 
and  it  is  for  his  own  sake  that  I  refuse  to  publish  his 
'Daisies.'     Yes,   monsieur,    I     shall  give  you     more 
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mone3-  during  the  next  six  months  for  the  articles  I  shall 
ask  you  to  write  for  me  than  \-ou  could  ever  earn  by 
unsalable  poems." 

"  But  fame?  "  cried  Lucien. 

Dauriat  and  Lousteau  laughed. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  said  Lousteau,  "  he  still  keeps  to 
illusions ! " 

"  Fame,"  replied  Dauriat,  "  means  ten  j-ears  of  per- 
sistent toil  and  waiting  with  an  equal  chance  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  loss  or  gain  to  the  publisher.  If 
you  find  fools  who  are  willing  to  print  your  poems  you 
will  respect  me  a  year  from  now,  when  you  have  seen 
what  the  result  will  be." 

"Have  you  the  manuscript  here?"  said  Lucien, 
coldh". 

"  Yes,  here  it  is,  my  young  friend,"  replied  Dailriat, 
whose  manners  to  Lucien  were  singularh'  softened. 

Lucien  took  the  parcel  without  noticing  the  condition 
of  the  string,  so  convinced  was  he  that  Dauriat  had 
read  the  sonnets.  He  left  the  office  without  seeming 
either  disappointed  or  displeased.  Dauriat  accompanied 
the  two  friends  into  the  outer  room,  talking  of  his  own 
weekly  journal  and  Lousteau's  dailj-.  Lucien  held  the 
bundle  of  manuscript  carelessly  in  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  think  Dauriat  has  read,  or  got  any  one  to 
read  your  sonnets?"  whispered  Lousteau. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucien. 

"  Look  at  the  fastening.'' 

Lucien  then  perceived  that  the  string  and  the  ink  line 
were  exactly  together. 

"Which  of  my  sonnets  did  j'ou  particularly  like  ?  " 
he  said,  pale  with  anger,  to  the  publisher. 
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"The3'aie  all  remarkahle,  my  friend,"  replied  Dau- 
riat,  "  but  the  one  to  tlie  '  Daisy,'  is  delightful ;  the  clos- 
ing thought  is  so  delicate,  so  refined  ;  it  was  that  which- 
convinced  me  that  your  prose  writings  will  have  great 
success.  I  at  once  recommended  you  to  Finot  for  the 
paper.  "Write  us  articles,  and  we  will  paj'  handsomely 
for  them.  You  see,  it  is  all  very  well  to  dream  of  fame, 
but  don't  neglect  the  solid  thing ;  take  the  bird  in  hand. 
When  you  are  rich  you  can  write  poems." 

The  poet  darted  out  into  the  gallery  to  avoid  an  ex- 
plosion ;  he  was  furious. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Lousteau,  who  followed  him, 
"  be  calm  ;  accept  men  for  what  the}'  are,  — means  to 
your  hand.     Do  you  want  to  revenge  yourself?  " 

"  At  any  cost,"  replied  the  poet. 

"  Here  's  a  copy  of  Xathan's  book  which  Dauriat  has 
just  given  me  ;  the  second  edition  comes  out  to-morrow. 
Read  the  book  and  dash  off  an  article  that  will  demolish 
it.  Felicien  Vernou  can't  endure  Nathan,  whose  success 
injures,  he  thinks,  the  chances  of  his  forth-coming  novel. 
One  of  the  manias  of  a  little  mind  like  his  is  that 
there's  no  room  under  the  sun  for  two  successes. 
He  '11  get  your  article  into  the  great  dailj-  he  is  on." 

"  But  what  can  I  saj^  against  the  book?  It  is  fine," 
cried  Lucien. 

"Ah,  9a!  my  dear  fellow,  do  learn  your  business," 
said  Lousteau,  laughing.  "  The  book,  whether  a 
masterpiece  or  not,  is  to  become  under  your  pen  a 
piece  of  stupidity,  or  a  dangerous,  unhealthy  work." 

"But  how?" 

"  Change  its  merits  into  defects." 

"  I  am  not  capable  of  such  a  performance." 
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"  Mj'  dear  friend,  a  journalist  is  an  acrobat;  you 
must  get  accustomed  to  tlie  inconveniences  of  the  pro- 
fession. Now  I  'm  a  kiud-liearted  fellow  mj-self,  and 
this  is  the  way  I  manage  under  similar  circumstances. 
Pay  attention  to  what  I  saj',  young  one !  Begin  bj- 
calling  it  a  fine  work,  and  you  can  amuse  yourself  by 
saying  just  what  you  think  about  that.  The  readers 
will  say,  '  Come,  this  critic  has  no  jealousj-,  he  '11  be 
impartial.'  After  that  they  '11  regard  what  j'ou  say  as 
conscientious.  Having  thus  obtained  the  readers'  re- 
spect, 3'ou  go  on  to  regret  the  necessit}'  of  blaming  the 
new  school  into  which  such  books  are  about  to  lead 
French  literature.  France,  you  will  saj-,  should  guide 
the  intelligence  of  the  whole  world  ;  until  to-day  French 
writers  have,  from  age  to  age,  maintained  that  ascend- 
encj-,  and  have  held  Europe  to  the  path  of  analj'sis  and 
philosophical  research  l)y  the  power  of  their  stj-le  and 
the  originality  of  form  they  have  given  to  ideas.  Here 
you  stick  in,  to  please  the  bourgeoisie,  a  panegyric  on 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  or  Diderot,  Montesquieu,  and 
Buffon.  You  explain  how  relentless  the  French  lan- 
guage is  ;  how  it  spreads  like  a  varnish  over  thought. 
You  set  up  axioms,  such  as :  'A  great  French  writer 
is  always  a  great  man  ;  he  is  compelled  by  his  lan- 
guage to  be  perpetually  thinking ;  it  is  not  so  with 
other  countries,'  etc.  You  prove  that  proposition  bj* 
comparing  Eabener,  a  satirical  German  moralist,  with 
la  Bruj-ere.  There  is  nothing  which  gives  a  more  solid 
base  to  criticism' than  a  few  remarks  about  an  unknown 
foreign  author.  Kant,  for  instance,  is  Cousin's  pedes- 
tal. Once  on  that  ground  you  get  off  a  saying  which 
sums  up  and  explains  to  fools  the  s3'Stem  of  our  men 
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of  genius  of  the  last  century  ;  3'ou  call  their  literature 
the  '  literature  of  ideas.'  Armed  with  that  sajing, 
you  can  fling  the  illustrious  dead  at  the  heads  of  all 
Jiving  authors.  You  explain  how  in  these  daj's  there  is 
growing  up  a  literature  which  abuses  the  use  of  dialogue 
(the  easiest  form  of  writing),  and  of  description,  which 
relieves  both  author  and  reader  of  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing. You  compare  the  novels  of  Voltaire,  Diderot 
Sterne,  Lesage,  so  solid,  so  incisive,  with  the  modern 
novel,  where  ever3'thing  is  presented  in  scenes  and 
images,  and  which  has  been  over-dramatized  bj'  Walter 
Scott.  In  a  style  of  that  kind,  you  saj-,  there  is  no 
room  for  creative  talent.  The  AY  alter  Scott  romance 
is,  you  remark,  a  st^-le,  not  a  S3stem.  You  attack  the 
fatal  modern  style  in  which  ideas  are  diluted  and  run 
to  a  thread,  —  a  style  attainable  b^-  the  commonest  intel- 
lect, and  with  which  any  one  can  be  an  author  at  the 
smallest  cost ;  a  style  on  which  3'Ou  fasten  the  name  of 
'  imagiiiar3-  literature.'  At  this  point  3-ou  turn  the 
argument  against  Nathan  and  show  that  he  is  a  mere 
imitator,  and  has  onl3'  tlie  external  appearance  of 
genius.  The  fine,  compact  form  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tur3-  is  lacking  in  his  work,  he  substitutes  events  for 
sentiments.  His  action  is  not  life  ;  his  scenes  offer  no 
ideas.  Throw  out  a  lot  of  sentences  like  that,  and  the 
public  will  catch  them  up.  In  spite  of  the  great  merits 
of  this  book,  it  seems  to  30U  dangerous,  even  fatal.  It 
opens  the  Teruple  of  Fame  to  the  million ;  you  see  in 
the  distance  an  army  of  pettj'  writers  who  will  hasten 
to  imitate  this  novel  st3le.  Here  3-ou  can  launch  out 
into  bitter  lamentations  on  the  decadence  of  taste,  and 
j'ou    can    slip   in  praise   of    Messrs.    Etienne,   Jouy, 
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Tissot,  Gosse,  Duval,  Jay,  Benjamin  Constant,  Aignan, 
Baour-Lormian,  Villemain,  the  ballet-dancers  of  the 
Napoleonic  liberals,  under  whose  protection  Vernon's 
paper  lives.  You  point  to  that  glorious  phalanx,  re- 
sisting the  invasion  of  the  romanticists,  holding  firmlj' 
to  ideas  and  rules  of  language,  against  mere  images  and 
gabble,  rnaintainiiig  the  great  Voltairean  school  against 
the  English  and  German  innovations,  just  as  the  seven- 
teen orators  of  the  Left  struggle  for  the  nation  against 
the  ultras  of  the  Right.  Under  cover  of  those  names, 
revered  by  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  (who  will  always 
be  for  the  Opposition  party)  you  can  crush  Nathan, 
whose  work,  in  many  respects  so  fine,  opens  the  way 
to  a  rush  of  literature  without  ideas.  From  that  point, 
you  see,  it  is  no  question  of  Nathan  and  his  book,  but 
of  France  and  her  glory.  The  duty  of  all  honest  and 
courageous  pens  is  to  firm!}'  oppose  such  foreign  im- 
portations. There,  you  flatter  and  please  subscribers. 
The  French  reader  is  too  intelligent  to  be  misled.  If 
publishers,  by  means  to  which  you  will  not  allude,  jug- 
gle a  success,  the  real  public  soon  judges  for  itself  and 
corrects  the  mistakes  of  the  five  hundred  fools  who 
compose  the  literarj^  vanguard.  You  then  say  that  hav- 
ing had  the  good  fortune  to  sell  off  the  first  edition  of 
tills  book,  tlie  publisher  is  ver}'  audacious  in  producing 
a  second,  and  you  regret  that  so  able  a  man  understands 
the  instincts  of  the  French  people. so  little.  Tiaere's 
your  outline :  salt  it  with  a  little  wit,  season  it  with  a 
touch  of  vinegar,  and  Dauriat  is  fried  brown  on  the  grid- 
iron. But  don't  forget  to  pity  Nathan  for  a  passing 
mistake,  and  say  that  if  he  abandons  this  style  he  may 
become  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  modern  literature. '' 
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Lucien  listened  in  stupefaction.  As  Lousteau  spoke 
the  scales  fell  from  his  ej-es ;  he  beheld  literary  truths 
he  had  never  once  suspected. 

"  What  3-ou  saj,"  he  cried,  "  is  true  ;  it  is  jnst !  " 

"  If  it  were  not,  jou  couldn't  batter  down  Nathan's 
book,"  replied  Lousteau.  "Now  you've  learnt,  my 
boy,  the  first  stjde  of  article  we  emploj'  to  demolish  a 
work.  That's  tlie  pick-axe  style.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  others;  3-ou '11  learn  them  in  time.  When  3-ou  are 
obliged  to  speak  well  of  a  man  3'ou  don't  like, — for 
proprietors  and  editors-in-chief  are  sometimes  under 
compulsion,  — •3'ou  string  out  a  lot  of  negations  :  that 's 
what  we  call  the  '  article  de  fonds.'  You  put  the  title 
of  the  book  at  the  head  of  the  article  ;  then  3'Ou  begin 
with  genei'al  reflections,  in  which  3-ou  hark  back  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  if  3'ou  like,  after  which  3'ou  end  up 
by  sa3ing,  '  These  considerations  bring  us  to  the  book 
of  Monsieur  Such-a-one,  which  will  form  the  subject  of 
a  second  article.'  Of  course  the  second  article  is  never 
written.  It  is  smothered  between  two  promises.  In 
this  case  3-ou  are  not  writing  against  Nathan,  but 
against  Dauriat ;  therefore  3'ou  want  the  pick-axe  style. 
If  a  work  is  really  good  the  pick  does  n't  do  it  any  harm, 
but  if  the  boolc  is  bad  it  goes  to  the  core  of  it :  in  the 
first  case  it  onl3-  harms  the  publisher ;  in  the  second  it 
does  good  service  to  the  public.  These  •  styles  of  liter- 
ary criticism  are  used  also  for  political  criticism.'' 

Etienne's  cruel  lesson  opened  man3'  cells  in  Lu- 
cien's  imagination  ;  he  began  to  understand  the  trade 
thoroughly. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  office,"  said  Lousteau  ;  "we  shall 
find  our  friends  there,  and  we  can  agree  on  a  cavalry 
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charge   against   Nathan.      It  will   make   them  laugh, 
you  '11  see." 

When  thej'  reached  the  rue  Saint-Fiacre  thej'  went 
straight  to  the  garret  where  the  paper  was  concocted, 
and  Lucieu  was  much  surprised  and  gratified  to  see  the 
alacrity  with  which  his  comrades  agreed  to  demolish 
Nathan's  book.  Hector  Merlin  took  a  slip  of  paper 
and  wrote  the  following  notice,  which  he  immediately 
csu'ried  off  to  his  newspaper  :  — 

••  A  second  edition  o£  Monsieur  Nathan's  book  is  an- 
nounoeiJ.  ^\'e  intended  to  say  nothing  of  that  work ;  but 
this  appearance  of  success  will  oblige  us  to  publish  an  ar- 
ticle, less  upon  the  book  itself  than  upon  the  tendencies  of 
our  rising  literature." 

At  the  head  of  the  witticisms  for  the  next  day's  issue, 
Lousteau  put  the  following  item  in  his  own  paper  :  — 

"  Dauriat  is  about  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  INIousieur 
Nathan's  book.  He  apparently  forgets  the  legal  proverb, 
'  Non  bis  in  idem.'     All  honor  to  rash  courage." 

Etienne's  lesson  was  like  a  torch  to  Lucien,  whose 
desire  to  avenge  himself  on  Dauriat  took  the  place  in 
his  soul  of  conscience  and  inspiration.  Three  days 
later,  during  which  time  he  did  not  leave  Coralie's 
chamber,  where  he  worked  beside  the  Are,  waited  on 
by  Berenice,  and  caressed  in  his  moments  of  weariness 
by  the  attentive  and  silent  Coralie,  Lucien  produced  a 
fair  copy  of  a  three-columned  criticism,  in  which  he  had 
reallj'  risen  to  a  surprising  height.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  He  ran  to  the  office,  found  his  associates, 
and  read  them  his  article.     They  listened  attentivel}'. 
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Felicien  said  not  a  word,  but  he  took  the  copy  and 
rushed  downstairs. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him?"  cried  Lucien. 

"  He  has  carried  your  article  to  his  printing  room," 
said  Hector  Merlin.  "  It  is  fine  ;  there 's  not  a  word 
to  take  out  nor  a  line  to  add." 

"  It  was  onl}'  necessary  to  show  j'ou  the  way,"  said 
Lousteau. 

"I'd  like  to  see  Nathan's  face  when  he  reads  that 
to-morrow,"  said  one  of  the  journalists,  on  whose  face 
beamed  a  gentle  satisfaction. 

"  One  had  better  be  j'our  friend,"  remarked  Merlin. 

"Then  you  really  think  it  good?"  asked  Lucien, 
eagerlj'. 

"  Blondet  and  Vignon  won't  like  it,"  said  Lousteau. 

"Here's  a  little  article,"  said  Lucien,  addressing  his 
editor-in-chief,  "  which  I  have  written  for  j'ou  ;  if  you 
approve  it  I  can  supply  a  series  in  the  same  style." 

"Read  it,"  said  Lousteau. 

Lucien  thereupon  read  them  one  of  those  delightful 
articles  which  subsequently  made  a  fortune  for  the 
"petit  journal,"  —  articles  in  two  columns  sketching 
the  minor  details  of  Parisian  life,  —  a  face,  a  tj'pe,  an 
ordinarj'  event,  or  some  salient  singularit}'.  This  first 
specimen,  entitled  "Les  Passants  de  Paris,"  was  writ- 
ten in  the  new  and  original  method  hy  which  thought 
is  struck  out  from  the  clash  of  words,  while  the  chiming 
of  adverbs  and  adjectives  awakens  attention.  This  ar- 
ticle was  as  different  from  the  sober  and  earnest  article 
on  Nathan  as  "  Les  Lettres  Persanes "  differ  from 
"L'Esprit  des  Lois." 

"  You  are  a  born  journalist,"  said  Lousteau.    "  That 
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shall  go  in  to-morrow ;  write  as  many  more  as  j'ou 
like." 

"Ah,  Qa!"  said  Merlin,  "do  you  know  Dauriat  is 
furious  at  the  two  bombs  we  showed  him  in  his  shop. 
I  've  just  come  from  there.  He  fulminated  oaths  and 
cursed  Fiuot  for  having  sold  you  the  journal.  As  for 
me,  I  took  him  aside  and  whispered  in  his  ear :  '  Those 
"Daisies"  will  cost  you  dear.  Why  did  you  give  the 
cold  shoulder  to  a  man  of  talent  whom  the  newspapers 
have  snapped  up?  '  " 

"  Dauriat  will  be  annihilated  b}'  your  article  when  he 
reads  it  in  to-morrow's  paper,"  said  Lousteau  to  Lucien. 
"Now  you  see  what  journalism  is,  don't  you?  And, 
by  the  bye,  your  other  vengeance  is  on  the  waj'.  The 
Baron  du  Ch&telet  came  here  this  morning  and  asked 
for  your  address.  The  ex-beau  has  n't  an}-  nerve  ;  he  is 
in  despair.  Haven't  3'ou  seen  to-day's  paper?  There 
was  another  article  about  him,  very  funny,  headed, 
'  Funeral  of  the  Heron  wept  by  the  Cuttlefish.'  Madame 
de  Bargeton  goes  b}'  the  name  of  the  '  Cuttlefish '  in 
society,  and  Chatelet  is  called  '  Baron  Heron.'  " 

Lucien  took  the  paper  and  could  not  help  laughing 
as  he  read  the  article  which  was  written  bj'  Vernou. 

"  They  '11  soon  capitulate,"  said  Hector  Merlin. 

Lucien  did  his  share  joyously  of  the  jokes  and  lesser 
articles  required  for  the  morrow's  paper,  the  company 
meanwhile  smoking  and  talking,  relating  the  adventures 
of  the  day,  the  foibles  of  comrades,  or  some  new  detail 
of  their  lives.  This  conversation,  which  was  eminently 
sarcastic,  wittj^,  and  ill-natured,  gave  Lucien  a  liey  to 
the  inner  life  and  morals  of  literature. 

"Come,  Lucien,"  said  Lousteau,   "while  they  are 
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setting  up  the  paper  I'll  take  a  turn  with  you  and  pre- 
sent jou  to  the  managers,  and  usher  jou  behind  the 
scenes  of  your  four  theatres ;  after  that  we  '11  go  and 
frolic  with  Florine  and  Coralie  at  the  Panorama- 
Dramatique." 

Arm  in  arm  they  went  from  theatre  to  theatre,  at 
each  of  which  Lucieu  was  enthroned  as  critic,  compli- 
mented hy  the  managers,  and  ogled  bj-  the  actresses, 
who  all  knew  b}'  this  time  that  a  single  article  of  his 
had  given  Coralie  and  Florine  such  importance  that 
one  was  engaged  at  the  Gymnase  for  twelve  thousand 
francs  a  .>eai',  and  the  other  at  the  Panorama  for  eight 
thousand.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  series  of  small  ovations, 
which  magnified  Lucienin  his  own  eyes  and  gave  him 
the  measure  of  his  new  power.  Bv  eleven  o'clock  the 
two  friends  reached  the  Panorama-Dramatique,  where 
Lucien  assumed  an  air  of  easy  superiority  which  did 
marvels.  Nathan  was  there  ;  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
Lucien,  who  took  it  and  pressed  it. 

"Ah  Qa !  vny  masters!"  said  Nathan,  looking  at 
the  pair,  "  I  hear  3'ou  are  trj'ing  to  bury  me  !  " 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  my  dear  fellow,  and  3'ou  '11  see 
then  how  Lucien  has  laid  hold  of  you  !  I  give  j'ou  my 
word  of  honor  you'll  be  satisfied.  When  a  criticism  is 
as  deep  and  serious  as  that  is  it  does  a  book  great 
service." 

Lucien  was  scarlet  with  shame. 

"Is  it  ver^'  severe?"  asked  Nathan. 

"  It  is  serious,"  replied  Lousteau. 

"Oh,  then,  therei's  no  harm  done,"  said  Nathan. 
"  Hector  Merlin  said  at  the  Vaudeville  that  I  was  un- 
mercifully cut  up." 
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"Let  him  say  so,  but  wait,"  said  Lucien,  escaping  to 
Coralie's  dressing-room  in  ttie  wake  of  the  actress  as 
she  left  the  stage  in  her  bewitching  Spanish  costume. 

The  next  morning  as  Lucieu  and  Coralie  were  break- 
fasting thej'  heard  a  cabriolet  in  the  somewhat  solitary 
street,  the  horse  of  which  had  the  step  of  a  thorough- 
bred as  he  was  pulled  up  before  the  door.  Lucien  saw 
from  the  window  a  fine  English  horse,  and  Dauriat  in 
the  act  of  throwing  the  reins  to  his  groom  before 
getting  out. 

"It  is  the  publisher,"  said  Lucien  to  his  mistress. 

'•  Let  him  wait,"  said  Coralie  to  Berenice. 

Lucien  smiled  at  the  quiet  assurance  of  the  j'oung 
girl,  who  so  instantlj' identified  herself  with  his  interests, 
and  he  rushed  to  kiss  her  with  true  effusion  ;  her  native 
wit  had  explained  to  her  the  whole  matter. 

This  prompt  appearance  of  the  overbearing  pub- 
lisher, the  sudden  humility  of  the  prince  of  charlatans, 
was  caused  b}'  circumstances  which  are  now  almost 
entirely  forgotten,  so  completelj'  has  the  business 
of  publishing  been  transformed  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  From  1816  to  1827,  the  period  at  which  read- 
ing-rooms (established  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
reading  of  newspapers)  undertook  to  provide  their  sub- 
scribers with  new  books,  and  the  pressure  of  the  fiscal 
laws  on  the  press  led  to  the  invention  of  advertisements, 
publishers  had  no  other  means  of  announcing  their 
publications  than  by  articles  inserted  in  the  feuilletons 
or  other  parts  of  the  daily  papers.  Up  to  1822  French 
newspapers  were  printed  on  such  very  small  sheets 
that  the  great  journals  were  hardly  larger  than  what  are 
called    the    "  little  journals,"     now.     To    resist    the 

18 
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tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  journalists,  Dauriat  and 
Ladvocat  had  invented  a  system  of  posters,  with  which 
to  catch  the  attention  of  all  Paris,  and  on  which  were 
displaj-ed,  in  fantastic  type  and  coloring,  vignettes  and 
even  lithographs,  which  made  the  poster  a  poem  to  the 
eye  and  often  a  deception  to  the  purse  of  the  amateur. 
These  posters  finallj'  became  so  original  that  one  of 
those  maniacs  called  "collectors"  possesses  an  un- 
broken series  of  them.  This  method  of  advertising, 
confined  at  first  to  shop  windows  and  the  booths  along 
the  boulevards,  though  it  afterwards  spread  elsewhere, 
was  partly  abandoned  after  the  introduction  of  adver- 
tisements. Nevertheless,  the  old  poster  will  always 
continue  to  exist,  especially  since  they  have  found  away 
to  plaster  the  walls  with  them.  The  advertisement, 
.within  the  reach  of  moderate  finances,  which  has  now 
converted  the  fourth  page  of  all  newspapers  into  a  fer- 
tile, field  for  speculators,  was  born  of  the  severity  of 
the  stamp  dut}',  the  post-oflBce,  and  the  bonds  for  the 
license.  These  exactions  were  first  imposed  during  the 
ministry  of  Monsieur  de  Villele,  who  might  at  that  time 
have  killed  the  newspapers  b}'  cheapening  and  vulgariz- 
ing them  ;  instead  of  which  he  created  a  privileged  class 
among  them  by  rendering  the  foundation  of  others  al- 
most impossible.  In  1821,  therefore,  newspapers  had 
reallj'  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  conceptions  of 
thought  and  the  enterprises  of  publishers.  An  article 
inserted  among  the  "Paris  Items''  announcing  a  new 
book  was  horribly  expensive.  Intrigues  were  so  compli- 
cated in  the  newspaper  offices,  and  at  night  on-  the  battle- 
field of  the  press-rooms  about  the  hour  when  the  clicker 
decided  the  admission  or  rejection  of  such  or  such  an 
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article,  that  the  powerful  publishers  kept  a  literary 
man  in  their  pay  to  write  the  little  items  they  needed, 
in  which  it  was  essential  to  put  many  ideas  into  few 
words.  These  obscure  journalists  (who  were  not  paid 
unless  the  items  were  inserted)  were  often  obliged  to 
remain  all  night  in  the  press-room  to  make  sure  of  the 
insertion  of  either  some  fine  article  (obtained  heaven 
knows  how  ! )  or  those  little  items  contained  in  a  few 
lines,  which  were  called  in  after  years  "  re'clames."  In 
the  present  da}-  all  the  habits  and  ways  of  literature 
and  of  publisliing-houses  are  so  much  changed  that 
many  persons  will  regard  As.  fabulous- this  statement  of 
the  immense  efforts,  solicitations,  meannesses,  and 
intrigues  whicli  the  necessit}'  of  obtaining  these 
"reclames,"  forced  on  publishers,  authors,  and  other 
seekers  after  fame.  Dinners,  cajoleries,  gifts,  were  all 
emploj-ed  in  the  seduction  of  journalists. 

Here  is  an  anecdote,  which  will  show  the  power  of 
these  articles.  A  book  hj  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand 
on  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  was  perched  on  a  publisher's 
shelves  in  the  condition  of  a  "  nightingale."  A  single  arti- 
cle written  b3'  a  young  man  in  the  "Journal  des  Debats  " 
sold  the  whole  edition  in  a  week  !  At  a  period  when, 
in  order  to  read  a  book  it  was  necessary  to  buy  it,  ten 
thousand  copies  were  often  put  forth  in  one  edition  of 
certain  liberal  works  much  praised  by  the  journals  of 
the  Opposition  ;  but  then,  it  is  true,  Belgian  piracy  did 
not  exist.  The  preparatorj'  shots  of  Lucien's  friends 
and  Lucien's  own  article  would  have  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping the  sale  of  the  second  edition  of  Nathan's  book. 
Nathan  could  suffer  onl}-  in  his  pride  ;  he  had  nothing 
to  lose  for  he  had  already  been  paid  for  his  work  ;  but 
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Dauiiat  was  likelj-  to  lose  thirty  thousand  francs.  In 
fact,  the  whole  business  of  his  publishing-house  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  commercial  estimate :  one 
ream  of  blank  paper  is  worth  fifteen  francs  ;  printed, 
it  is  worth,  according  to  success,  five  francs  or  three 
hundred  francs.  A  single  article,  for  or  against,  often 
decided,  iu  those  daj's,  this  financial  question.  Dauriat, 
who  had  five  hundred  reams  at  this  instant  for  sale, 
rushed  to  propitiate  Lucien.  The  late  sultan  became  a 
slave.  After  waiting  some  time  restlessly  and  making 
as  much  noise  as  he  could  while  parleying  with  Berenice, 
he  at  last  obtained  an  audience  with  Lucien.  The 
arrogant  publisher  assumed  the  smiling  air  of  courtiers 
as  the}'  enter  the  ro3'al  presence,  mingled  however  with 
a  certain  self-sufficiency  and  jollity. 

"  Don't  disturb  yourselves,  my  dear  loves  !  "  he  said. 
"  Ah,  how  charming!  3'ou  make  me  think  of  a  pair  of 
turtle-doves.  Who  would  suppose,  mademoiselle,  that 
this  man  who  has  the  look  of  a  j'ouug  girl  could  be  a 
tiger  with  steel  claws,  ready  to  tear  our  reputations  to 
pieces?  My  dear  fellow,''  he  continued,  sitting  down 
beside  Lucien,  —  "Mademoiselle,  I  am  Dauriat,"  he 
said,  interrupting  himself. 

The  publisher  thought  best  to  fire  his  name  as  a  pistol- 
shot,  finding  Coralie  not  cordial. 

"Monsieur,  have  you  breakfasted?  will  30U  keep  us 
company?"  said  the  actress. 

"Why,  yes;  we  shall  talk  better  at  table,"  replied 
Dauriat.  "  Besides,  by  accepting  j'our  breakfast  I  shall 
have  the  right  to  ask  you  to  dinner  with'  my  friend  Lu- 
cien,—  for  we  must  be  friends  now,  close  friends,  as 
the  hand  to  the  glove." 


" '  Don't  disturb  yourselves,  my  dear  loves,'  he  said." 
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"  Berenice  !  bring  oysters,  lemons,  fresh  butter,  and 
champagne,"  said  Coralie. 

"  You  are  too  clever  a  man  not  to  know  what  brings 
me  here,"  said  Dauriat,  looking  at  Lucien. 

"  You  have  come  to  buy  my  sonnets?  " 

"  Precisely,"  replied  Dauriat.  "  First  of  all,  let  us  lay 
down  our  arms  on  both  sides." 

He  pulled  an  elegant  portfolio  from  his  pocket,  took 
out  three  bank-bills  of  a  thousand  francs  each,  laid  them 
on  a  plate,  and  offered  them  to  Lucien,  with  a  courtier 
like  air,  saying  as  he  did  so :  — 

"  Is  that  satisfactory  to  monsieur?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  poet,  who  felt  suddenly  plunged  into 
a  nameless  beatitude  at  the  sight  of  such  an  unhoped- 
for sum.  He  contained  himself,  but  lie  was  sorely 
tempted  to  sing  and  dance;  he  believed  in  Aladdin's 
lamp,  in  wizards,  —  in  short,  he  believed  in  his  own 
genius. 

"  So,  then,  the  '  Daisies,'  are  mine  ;  "  said  the  pub- 
lisher ;  "  but  j'ou  will  never  attack  any  of  my 
publications  ?  " 

"The  'Daisies,'  are  j'ours,  but  I  cannot  pledge  my 
pen ;  that  belongs  to  my  friends,  as  theirs  to  me." 

"  But  you  are  now  one  of  my  authors.  All  my 
authors  are  my  friends.  You  cert.iinly  will  agree  not 
to  injure  my  business  without  giving  me  due  notice  so 
that  I  may  evade  the  attack." 

"Yes,  certainly,  I  will  promise  that." 

"  To  your  coming  fame  !■"  said  Dauriat,  raising  his 
glass. 

"  I  see  you  have  read  the  '  Daisies,'  "  said  Luciea 

Dauriat  was  not  disconcerted. 
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"Mj- young  friend,"  he  said,  "to  buy  your  poems 
without  knowing  them  is  the  finest  flatter}'  a  publisher 
can  oflFer  you.  In  six  mouths  j'ou  will  be  a  great  poet ; 
j'ou  will  have  articles  written  upon  jou  ;  every  one  wiU 
fear  3-ou  ;  I  shall  have  no  difHcultj'  in  selling  your  book. 
It  is  not  I  who  have  changed,  it  is  you ;  last  week  j'our 
poems  were  no  more  to  me  than  cabbage-leaves,  to-day 
your  position  makes  them  daughters  of  Pieria." 

"  At  anj'  rate,"  said  Lucien,  made  adorably  imperti- 
nent and  satirical  by  the  sultanic  pleasure  of  possess- 
ing a  beautiful  mistress  and  the  certainty-  of  success, 
"  if  jou  have  not  read  mj-  sonnets  jou  have  certainly 
read  my  article." 

"  Yes,  my  friend  ;  otherwise  do  you  suppose  I  should 
be  here?  It  is,  unfortunatel}',  verj-  fine,  that  dreadful 
article.  Ah !  jou  have  immense  talent,  joung  one. 
Take  mj-  advice,  make  the  most  of  your  vogue,"  he  said, 
hiding  under  an  appearance  of  friendliness  the  extreme 
impertinence  of  his  words.  "  But  have  you  seen  the 
paper?  have  30U  read  your  own  article?" 

"  Not  3'et,"  said  Lucien,  "  though  it  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  printed  a  serious  bit  of  prose  ;  Hector  has  proba- 
blj-  sent  the  paper  to  my  rooms  in  the  rue  Chariot." 

;' Here,  read  it!"  said  Dauriat,  imitating  Talma  in 
"  Manlius." 

Lucien  took  the  sheet,  but  Coralie  snatched  it  from 
him. 

"To  me  the  first-fruits  of  your  pen!"  she  cried, 
laughing. 

Dauriat  was  throughout  extremelj-  flattering  and 
courtier-like  ;  he  feared  Lucien,  and  he  therefore  invited 
him  with  Coralie  to  a  grand  dinner  he  was  giving  to 
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journalists  at  the  close  of  the  week.  Then  he  carried 
off  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Daisies,"  telling  his  poet  as 
he  did  so  to  come  whenever  he  liked  to  the  Galeries  de 
Bois  and  sign  the  agreement  which  he  would  have 
ready.  Faithful  to  the  regal  airs  by  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  impose  on  shallow  minds  and  to  pass  for  a 
Mecsenas  rather  than  a  publisher,  he  left  the  three  thou- 
sand francs  without  taking  a  receipt,  refusing  Lucien's 
offer  of  one  with  a  careless  gesture,  and  kissing 
Coralie's  hand  gallantly  as  he  departed. 

"Well,  dear  love,  how  many  of  those  little  rags 
would  3'ou  have  had  if  you'd  stayed  in  a  hole  in  the 
rue  de  Cluny,  plodding  in  that  old  library  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve?  "  said  Coralie,  to  whom  Lucien  had  related 
his  whole  previous  existence.  "  Those  little  friends  of 
yours  in  the  rue  des  Quatre-Vents  strike  me  as 
simpletons." 

The  brotherhood  were  simpletons !  and  Lucien 
laughed  as  he  heard  this  judgment  pronounced !  He 
had  read  his  printed  article  ;  he  had  tasted  the  ineffable 
joy  of  authors,  that  first  enjoyment  of  self-love  which 
never  but  once  bewitches  the  soul.  Reading  and  re-read- 
ing his  article  he  himself  saw  more  clearly  the  drift  and 
bearing  of  it.  Print  is  to  manuscript  what  the  theatre 
is  to  women  ;  it  brings  into  a  strong  light  both  beauties 
and  defects ;  it  injures  as  much  as  it  embellishes ;  a 
defect  catches  the  eye  even  more  vividly  than  a  fine 
thought.  Lucien,  quite  intoxicated  with  success,  gave 
no  thought  to  Nathan,  —  Nathan  was  only  a  stepping- 
stone.  Lucien  swam  in  joy  ;  he  was  rich,  success  was 
his !  For  a  lad  who  had  lately  gone  humbly  down  the 
steps   of  Beaulieu,   returning   to   I'Houmeau   and  the 
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Postel  garret,  where  he  and  his  whole  familj'  had  lived 
on  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year,  the  sum  which 
Dauriat  had  given  him  was  like  the  mines  of  Potosi. 
Memory,  still  vivid  though  the  perpetual  enjoyments  of 
his  Parisian  life  were  soon  to  efface  it,  recalled  to  his 
mind  his  beautiful,  noble  sister  E\'e,  her  husband 
David,  and  his  own  poor  mother.  Under  this  influence 
he  sent  Berenice  at  once  to  the  coach  office  with  a 
package  of  five  hundred  francs  addressed  to  his  mother. 
To  him  and  to  Coralie  this  repa3'ment  seemed  a  fine 
action.  The  actress  kissed  her  Lueien,  calling  him  a 
model  son  and  brother,  and  loading  him  with  caresses  ; 
for  it  is  noticeable  that  acts  which  they  consider  gener- 
ous delight  these  kind  creatures,  who  carry  their  own 
hearts  in  their  hands. 

"  Now  that  we  have  got  our  dinners  secured  for  a 
time,''  she  cried,  "we'll  make  a  bit  of  a  carnival, — 
you  've  worked  hard  enough." 
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XVII. 

A    STUDY    IN     THE    ART    OF    WRITING    PALINODES. 

CoRALiE,  who  was  bent,  womanlike,  on  exhibiting 
the  beautj-  of  a  man  whom  every  other  woman  would 
envy  her,  took  Lueien  to  Staub's,  for  she  did  not  think 
him  sufflciontl3'  well  dressed.  From  there  the  lovers 
drove  to  the  Bois,  returning  to  dine  with  Madame  du 
Val-Noble,  where  Lueien  found  Rastignac,  Bixiou,  des 
Lupeaulx,  Finot,  Blondet,  Vignon,  the  Baron  de  Nu- 
cingen,  Beaudenord,  Philippe  Bridau,  Conti,  the  great 
musician,  —  all  artists  or  speculators  ;  men  who  seek 
to  balance  great  labor  by  great  emotions.  The^'  re- 
ceived Lueien  cordiallj'.  Lueien,  confident  in  himself, 
displayed  his  wit  as  if  it  were  not  his  stock  in  trade, 
and  was  at  once  proclaimed  "  un  homme  fort,"  —  the 
favorite  praise  of  the  day  among  these  semi-comrades. 

"  We  ought  to  wait  and  see  what  there  really  is  in 
him,"  remarked  Theodore  Gaillard,  a  poet  patronized 
by  the  court,  who  was  just  now  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  little  royalist  journal  called  later  "  Le 
Reveil." 

After  dinner  the  two  journalists  accompanied  their 
mistresses  to  the  Opera,  where  Merlin  had  a  box,  and 
the  whole  company  followed  them.  Lueien  thus  re- 
appeared triumphantly  on  the  very  ground  where  some 
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months  earlier  he  had  fallen  so  heavily.  He  walked 
about  the  fo^er  arm  in  arm  with  Merlin  and  Blondet, 
and  stared  at  the  dandies  who  had  formerly  ignored 
him.  Chatelet  was  under  his  feet !  De  Marsa^',  Van- 
denesse,  Manerville,  the  lions  of  society',  exchanged  a 
few  insolent  looks  with  him.  Undoubtedly  the  hand- 
some and  now  elegant  Lucien  had  been  discussed  in 
Madame  d'Espard's  box,  where  Rastignac  paid  a  long 
visit,  for  Madame  de  Bargeton  and  the  marquise  turned 
their  opera  glasses  on  Coralie.  Did  Lucien's  presence 
rouse  regrets  in  tlie  heart  of  Madame  de  Bargeton? 
That  thought  absorbed  the  poet's  mind.  Beholding 
once  more  the  Corinne  of  AngoulSme,  a  desire  for  re- 
venge again  shook  his  soul,  as  it  did  on  the  day  he  was 
forced  to  endure  the  contempt  of  that  woman  and  her 
cousin  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

"  Did  3'ou  bring  a  talisman  with  j'ou  from  j'our  prov- 
ince ?  "  said  Blondet  to  Lucien  some  days  later,  coming 
in  about  eleven  o'clock,  before  the  latter  was  up.  "  His 
beautj',"  went  on  Blondet,  turning  to  Coralie  and  kissing 
her  on  the  forehead,  "  is  making  ravages  from  garret  to 
cellar,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  I  have  come 
with  a  request,  my  dear  fellow !  "  pressing  the  poet's 
hand.  "  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Montcornet  wishes 
that  I  should  present  j'ou  to  her.  You  won't,  I  am 
sure,  refuse  such  a  charming  young  woman,  at  whose 
house  3'ou  will  meet  the  pick  of  the  great  world." 

"  If  Lucien  is  nice,"  said  Coralie,  "  he  won't  go  and 
see  30ur  countess.  Whj-  should  he  run  after  the  great 
world?     He'd  be  bored  to  death.'' 

"Do  j-ou  want  to  keep  him  locked  up?-  Are  j'ou 
jealous  of  well-bred  women?"    asked  Blondet., 
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"Yes,"  cried  Coralie ;  "  thej-  are  worse  than  we 
are." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  my  little  pet?"  said 
Blondet. 

"By  their  husbands,"  she  answered.  "  You  forget 
I  once  had  de  Marsay  for  six  months.'' 

"Do  you  think,  my  dear,"  said  Blondet,  "that  I 
am  particularlj-  anxious  to  present  so  handsome  a  man 
as  yours  to  Madame  de  Montcornet?  If  j'ou  are  op- 
posed to  it,  let  us  consider  that  nothing  has  been  said. 
But  the  matter,  as  I  take  it,  is  less  about  women  than 
to  make  truce  with  Lucien  on  account  of  a  poor  devil 
his  paper  is  tormenting.  The  Baron  du  Chatelet  is  fool 
enough  to  take  those  articles  to  heart.  The  Marquise 
d'Espard,  Madame  de  Bargeton,  and  the  friends  of 
Madame  de  Montcornet  feel  for  '  The  Heron,'  and  I 
have  promised  to  reconcile  Laura  and  Petrarch." 

"Ah  !  "  cried  Lucien,  whose  veins  glowed  with  fresh 
blood  as  he  felt  the  intoxicating  delight  of  gratified 
vengeance  ;  "  so,  then,  I  really  have  them  under  foot? 
You  make  me  reverence  m}'  pen,  adore  my  friends, 
worship  the  might}'  power  of  the  Press.  I  myself  have 
not  written  an  article  on  '  The  Heron  '  and  his  loves  ; 
but  I  will,  — ■  yes  !  "  he  cried,  seizing  Blondet  round  the 
waist,  "I  will  go  to  your  Madame  de  Montcornet  as 
soon  as  that  couple  have  felt  the  weight  of  this  flimsy 
little  thing."  He  seized  the  pen  with  which  he  had 
written  the  article  on  Nathan,  and  flourished  it.  "  To- 
morrow I  '11  launch  two  columns  at  their  heads ;  and 
after  that  we  '11  see  about  it !  Don't  be  uneasy,  Cora- 
lie  ;  it  is  not  love,  but  vengeance,  and  I  mean  it  shall 
be  complete ! " 
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"  There  's  a  man  for  you  !  "  exclaimed  Blondet.  "If 
you  onl3-  knew,  Lucien,  how  rare  it  is  to  meet  with  au 
outburst  lilse  that  in  this  blase  Paris,  j'ou  would  appre- 
ciate yourself.  You  are  a  daring  scamp,"  he  said  (or 
rather  he  used  a  still  stronger  expression)  ;  "  j'ou  are 
in  the  path  that  leads  to  power." 

"And  he  '11  get  there,"  said  Coralie. 

"  He  has  already  gone  a  good  distance  in  six  weeks." 

"Yes;  and  when  there's  only  a  step  between  him 
and  some  great  success  he  maj'  stand  on  my  body," 
said  Coralie. 

"You  love  as  in  the  Golden  Age,"  said  Blondet. 
" Lucien,  I  compliment  jou  on  your  great  article.  It  is 
full  of  new  things.     You  are  a  past  master  alreadj'." 

Lousteau  now  came  in  with  Hector  Merlin  and  Ver- 
nou.  Lucien  was  immenselj'  flattered  at  being  the 
object  of  such  attentions.  Felicien  brought  him  a  hun- 
dred francs  for  his  article.  The  journal  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  at  once  rewarding  such  a  piece  of  work  and 
securing  the  writer  to  its  interests. 

Coralie,  seeing  this  procession  of  journalists,  had  sent 
to  the  Cadran-Bleu,  the  nearest  restaurant,  and  ordered 
breakfast ;  and  she  presently  invited  them  into  the 
dining-room.  In  the  middle  of  the  repast,  when  the 
champagne  was  mounting  to  all  heads,  the  true  reason 
of  the  visit  of  these  comrades  was  made  apparent. 

"  Lucien,  j'ou  don't  want  to  make  an  enemy  of 
Nathan,"  said  Lousteau.  "  Nathan  is  a  journalist ;  he 
has  friends  ;  he  '11  play  you  some  ugly  trick  when  your 
first  book  is  published.  We  saw  him  this  morning,  and 
he  is  much  cut  up.  You  '11  have  to  write  another  article 
and  squirt  a  lot  of  praise  in  his  face." 
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"What!  after  my  article  against  his  book?"  cried 
Lucien. 

Blondet,  Merlin,  Vernou,  and  Lousteau  all  interrupted 
Lucien  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"You  have  invited  him  to  supper  here  for  the  day 
after  to-morrow  !  "  said  Blondet. 

"Your  article,"  said  Lousteau,  "wasn't  signed. 
Felicien,  who  is  n't  as  green  as  you,  took  good  care  to 
put  a  C.  to  it ;  and  you  can  in  future  sign  all  your 
letters  so  in  his  paper,  which  30U  know  is  pure  Left. 
Fdlicien  had  the  delicacj'  not  to  compromise  your  fu- 
ture opinions.  At  Hector's  shop,  where  it  is  all  Right 
Centre,  you  can  sign  with  an  L.  These  precautions  are 
only  for  attacks  ;  we  sign  our  own  names  to  praises." 

"The  signatures  don't  trouble  me,"  said  Lucien, 
"  but  I  don't  see  anj'thing  to  say  in  favor  of  the  book." 

"Did  you  really  think  what  you  wrote?"  asked 
Hector. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lucien. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  boj',  I  thought  you  stronger  than 
that,"  said  Blondet.  "On  my  word  of  honor,  looking 
at  that  forehead  of  j-ours,  I  endowed  3'ou  with  the 
omnipotence  of  great  minds,  all  strongly  enough  con- 
stituted to  judge  of  everything  under  its  double  aspect. 
In  literature,  as  jou  '11  find  out,  every  idea  has  its  ob- 
verse and  its  inverse  ;  no  one  can  take  upon  himself  to 
saj-  which  is  the  wrong  side.  All  is  bilateral  in  the 
domain  of  thought.  Ideas  are  dual.  Janus  is  the 
myth  of  criticism,  and  the  symbol  of  genius.  There's 
nothing  triangular  but  God.  That  which  makes  Mo- 
liere  and  Corneille  so  incomparablj'  great  is  the  facultj' 
of  making  Alceste   say,  '  Yes,'  and  Philinte,  Octave, 
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and  Cinna,  '  No.'  Rousseau,  in  his  '  Nouvelle  He- 
loise,'  has  written  a  letter  for  and  a  letter  against 
duelling,  and  I  '11  defy  any  one  to  saj'  what  was  his  real 
opinion.  Which  of  us  can  judge  between  Clarissa  and 
Lovelace,  Hector  and  Achilles  ?  "Who  is  Homer's  hero  ? 
What  did  Richardson  really  mean  ?  Criticism  ought  to 
consider  works  under  all  aspects.  We  are,  in  fact, 
reporters;" 

"  Do  you  care  so  very  much  for  what  }'ou  have  writ- 
ten? "  said  Vernou,  with  a  satirical  air.  "  We  salesmen 
of  phrases  live  by  our  trade.  When  you  want  to  do 
fine  work  and  make  a  book  that  will  last,  j-ou  can  put 
3-our  thoughts  and  j'our  soul  into  it,  cling  to  it  and  fight 
for  it ;  but  as  for  these  little  articles,  read  to-day  and 
forgotten  to-morrow,  tlie^'  are  worth  nothing  but  the 
money  they  bring.  If  you  attach  importance  to  such 
trash  you  might  as  well  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  praj-  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  help  you  write  a 
prospectus." 

They  all  seemed  astonished  to  find  that  Lucien  had 
scruples,  and  they  set  about  reducing  them  to  rags, 
under  pretence  of  investing  him  with  the  toga  virilis  of 
journalism. 

"  Do  you  know  how  Nathan  consoles  himself  for 
your  article  ?  "  said  Lousteau. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  " 

"He  cried  out:  '  Pooh!  such  little  articles  are  soon 
forgotten  ;  a  great  work  lives.'  But  all  the  same  he  '11 
come  to  your  supper  and  grovel  at  j'our  feet,  and  kiss 
your  claws,  and  declare  j'ou  are  a  great  man." 

"  That  will  be  queer,"  said  Lucien. 

"  Queer  !  "  said  Blondet,  "it  is  necessarj'." 
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"  Well,  I  consent,  mj'  friends,"  said  Lucien,  who  was 
slightlj'  tipsy  ;  "  but  how  am  I  to  set  about  it?" 

"  Write  three  fine  columns  for  Merlin's  paper  and 
refate  yourself,"  said  Lousteau.  "  We  have  just  told 
Nathan,  after  enjojing  his  wrath,  that  he  '11  soon  be  thank- 
ful to  us  for  stirring  up  a  controversy  that  will  sell  his 
book  in  a  week.  Just  now  he  thinks  you  a  spy  and  a 
scoundrel ;  day  after  to-morrow  he  '11  call  you  a  great 
man,  a  Plutarch  man,  a  strong  mind.  He  '11  embrace 
jou  as  a  friend.  Dauriat  has  been  here,  and  you  have 
his  three  thousand  francs  ;  that  trick  is  played  and  won. 
Now,  then,  get  back  Nathan's  respect  and  friendship. 
You  did  not  want  to  injure  any  one  but  the  publisher. 
We  never  attack  and  immolate  anj-  but  our  enemies.  If 
it  concerned  a  rival,  or  an  inconvenient  talent  which  we 
wanted  to  neutralize,  that  's  another  thing  ;  but  Nathan 
is  a  friend.  Blondet  attacked  him  in  the  '  Mercure ' 
for  the  pleasure  of  replying  in  the  '  D^bats ; '  as  a 
result,  the  first  edition  of  the  book  sold  rapidly." 

"  But  my  friends,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  I 
am  incapable  of  writing  praise  of  that  book." 

"  You  shall  have  another  hundred  francs,"  said  Mer- 
lin. "Nathan  has  already  brought  j'ou  in  ten  louis, 
without  counting  an  article  you  can  write  for  Finot's 
weekly,  for  which  Dauriat  will  be  glad  enough  to  pay 
jou  a  hundred  francs,  —  total,  twenty  louis  !  " 

"  But  what  am  I  to  say?  "  persisted  Lucien. 

"  I  '11  tell  J'OU  how  to  manage  it,  my  boj^"  said  Blondet, 
reflecting.  "Envy,  you'll  say,  which  fastens  on  all 
fine  works  as  a  worm  on  the  best  fruits,  has  endeavored 
to  undermine  this  book.  In  order  to  find  defects  the 
critic  was  forced  to  invent  theories  and  set  up  two  lit- 
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eratures,  — the  literature  of  ideas,  and  tlie  literature  of 
images.    Start  from  that,  and  say  that  the  highest  reach 
of  literar3'  art  is  to  infuse  ideas  into  images.     In  trying 
to  prove  that  the  visible  should  be  poetical  30U  can  re- 
gret that  our  language  is  so  stubborn  towards  poesj', 
and  refer  to  the  blame  cast  by  foreigners  on  the  joos*'- 
tivisim  of  our  stj'le ;  that  will  give  jou  a  chance  to 
praise  M.  de  Canalis  and  Nathan  for  the  service  they 
have   done   to   France   in    loosening  the   conventional 
bonds  of  the  language.     Knock  over  30ur  other  argu- 
ment "by  showing  the  progress  of  this  century  as  com- 
pared  with  the  eighteenth.     Indent  the  word    '  prog- 
ress '  (capital  bamboozlement  for  the  bourgeoisie).     Our 
young  literature  is  done  by  pictures,  —  representations, 
in  which  all  forms  are  mingled  :  comedj',  drama,  de- 
scription, character,  dialogue,  —  woven  together  bj-  some 
interesting  plot.     The  novel,  which  requires  sentiment, 
style,  and  reality,  is  the  greatest  of  all  modern  literary 
creations.     It  succeeds  comedj',  which,  under  our  pres- 
ent manners  and  customs,  is  no  longer  possible,  the  old 
laws  being  so  changed.     It  contains  both  the  fact  and 
the  idea  in  its  presentations,  which  require  the  wit  of  la 
Bruyere  and  his  incisive  morality,  also  a  treatment  of 
characters  like  that  of  Moli^re,  and  the  grand  machinerj' 
of  Shakspeare,  with  his  painting  of  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  passion,  —  that  unique  treasure  left  to  us  hy 
our  forefathers.     Thus  the  novel  is  far  superior  to  the 
cold  mathematical  discussions  and  dry  analysis  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     The  novel,  you  can  say  epigram- 
matically,  is  an  entertaining  epic.     Cite  Corinne,  and 
bolster  yourself  up  with  Madame  de  Stael.     The  eigh- 
teenth century  brought   forth  the  problems  which  the 
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nineteenth  is  called  upon  to  solve ;  and  it  solves  tliem 
by  realities,  but  realities  which  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being  ;  it  allows  for  the  plaj-  of  passion,  an  element 
ignored  by  Voltaire,  —  here  a  tirade  against  Voltaire. 
As  for  Rousseau,  he  only  dressed  up  arguments  and 
doctrines.  Julie  and  Claire  are  mere  lay-figures,  with- 
out flesh  or  blood.  You  can  enlarge  on  this  theme  and 
saj'  that  we  owe  our  j'oung  and  original  literatures  to 
the  Peace  and  to  the  Bourbons,  —  for  the  article  is  to 
go  into  a  Right  Centre  paper.  Ridicule  all  makers  of 
systems.  Bring  in  somewhere  an  indignant  flourish. 
'  Our  conternporary,'  j-oii  can  say,  '  has  put  forth  many 
errors  and  false  arguments  ;  and  with  what  purpose?  to 
depreciate  a  fine  work,  to  deceive  the  public,  and  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  book  that  is  selling  well  has  no  sale  ! 
Proh  pudor  ! '  That  honest  oath  will  arouse  the  reader. 
Enlarge  here  on  the  decadence  of  criticism.  And  then 
wind  up  with  a  dictum  :  '  There  is  but  one  literature  in 
the  present  day,  —  that  of  amusing  books.  Nathan  has 
struck  out  a  new  vein ;  he  understands  his  epoch  and 
supplies  its  needs.  The  need  of  this  epoch  is  dramatic 
work.  Drama  is  the  longing  of  a  century  in  which 
politics  have  been  a  perpetual  pantomime.  Have  n't 
we  seen  in  twenty  years,'  you  can  say,  '  the  Revolution, 
the  Directory,  the  Empire,  the  Restoration  ? '  Besides 
this  article  3'ou  can  put  something  into  Finot's  weekly 
paper  next  Saturdaj',  signed  De  Rubempre  in  big 
letters.  Only,  in  this  last  article  j'ou  must  say : 
'  It  is  the  mission  of  great  works  to  arouse  discussion. 
This  week  such  a  journal  has  said  thus  and  so  about 
Monsieur  Nathan's  book  and  such  another  has  vigor- 
ously refuted  its  attack.'     You  criticise  both  critics,  C. 
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and  L.,  and  3-ou  give  me  a  little  compliment,  in  passing, 
on  my  article  in  the  '  Debats '  when  the  book  first 
came  out ;  after  that  j'ou  end  bj'  declaring  that  Nathan's 
work  is  the  finest  of  our  epoch.  Thus  you  'II  have 
made  four  hundred  francs  out  of  your  week,  besides  the 
satisfaction  of  having  written  a  good  deal  of  truth  on 
both  sides.  Intelligent  readers  will  agree  with  C.  or 
with  L.  or  with  Rubempre,  —  perhaps  with  all  three. 
Mythology,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of 
hciman  inventions,  puts  Truth  at  the  bottom  of  a  well ; 
consequent^  buckets  are  necessarj'  to  draw  it  up,  and 
jou  ve  provided  the  public  with  three  !  There  you  are, 
mj'  boy  ;  now,  march  !  " 

Lucien  was  bewildered.  Blondet  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks,  remarking  :  "  Xow  I  must  go  to  my  shop."' 

They  all  went  off  to  their  various  "  shops."  To  these 
homines  forts  their  newspaper  was  onlj'  a  shop.  They 
were  to  meet  again  that  evening  in  the  Galeries  de  Bois, 
where  Lucien  was  to  sign  his  agreement  with  Dauriat. 
Florine  and  Lousteau,  Lucien  and  Coralie,  Blondet  and 
Finot,  were  engaged  to  dine  in  the  Palais-Royal  with 
Du  Bruel. 

"The}'  are  right,"  cried  Lucien,  when  he  was  alone 
with  Coralie.  "  Men  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  use 
all  means  to  their  ends.  Four  hundred  francs  for  three 
articles !  Doguereau  would  searcelj'  give  me  that  for 
a  book  which  cost  me  two  years  of  hard  work." 

' '  Write  criticisms  and  get  your  fun  out  of  it,"  said 
Coralie,  "and  never  mind  the  rest.  Don't  I  dress  as  an 
Andalusian  to-night,  and  a  Bohemian  to-morrow,  and  a 
man  the  nest  day  ?  Do  as  I  do ;  bow  and  scrape  for 
their  money,  and  let 's  live  happy." 
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Lucien,  a  lover  of  paradox,  set  his  wit  astride  of  that 
capricious  mule,  the  son  of  Pegasus  and  Balaam's  ass. 
He  galloped  over  the  fields  of  thought  as  he  drove 
through  the  Bois  with  Coralie,  and  discovered  new  and 
original  beauties  in  Blondet's  theme.  He  dined  as  the 
happj'  dine ;  he  signed  his  treaty  with  Dauriat,  by 
which  he  yielded  all  rights  in  the  "Daisies,"  and  saw 
no  danger  in  doing  so;  then  he  made  a  trip  to' the 
office,  sci-ibbled  off  two  columns,  and  returned  to  the 
rue  de  Vendome.  The  next  morning  he  found  that  the 
ideas  of  the  night  before  had  germinated  in  his  head, 
as  it  always  happens  with  young  minds  full  of  sap,  when 
their  faculties  have  been  but  little  used.  Lucien  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  thinking  over  bis  article,  and  he 
gave  himself  up  to  it  with  ardor.  As  he  wrote,  thoughts 
arose  which  gave  birth  to  contradictions.  He  was  witty 
and  satirical ;  he  even  rose  to  some  original  conceptions 
about  sentiment  and  reality'  in  literature.  In  order  to 
praise  the  book,  he  called  up  his  earliest  impressions  of 
Nathan's  work  as  he  had  read  it  in  Blosse's  reading- 
room.  Ingenious  and  subtle,  he  slid  from  the  former 
savage  and  bitter  criticism  of  a  satirist  into  the  senti- 
ments of  a  poet,  ending  his  article  with  a  few  final 
phrases  swung  majestically,  like  an  urn  of  incense  wav- 
ing its  fragrance  towards  an  altar. 

"A  hundred  francs,  Coralie!"  he  cried,  showing 
her  the  eight  sheets  of  paper  written  while  she  was 
dressing. 

Being  much  in  the  vein,  he  wrote  with  hastj'  pen  the 
terrible  article  he  had  mentioned  to  Blondet  against  du 
Ch§,telet  and  Madame  de  Bargeton.  He  tasted  during 
this  morning  one  of  the  keenest  personal  pleasures  of  a 
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journalist,  —  that  of  pointing  an  epigram,  polishing  the 
cold  steel  which  is  to  sheath  itself  in  the  heart  of  a 
victim,  and  carving  the  handle  to  please  the  readers. 
The  public  admires  the  careful  workmanship ;  it  takes 
no  thought  of  the  malice  ;  it  is  ignorant  that  the  blade 
of  a  saying  sharpened  b}'  vengeance  will  rankle  in  the 
self-love  of  a  mind  stabbed  knowingly  in  its  tenderest 
place.  That  horrible  pleasure,  essentiallj-  solitarj'  and 
savage,  enjoj-ed  without  witnesses,  is  like  a  duel  with 
an  absent  adversary,  who  is  killed  from  a  distance  by  a 
crow-quill,  as  if  the  journalist  had  reall}'  the  fantastic 
power  granted  to  the  possessor  of  a  talisman  in  Eastern 
tales.  Epigram  is  the  essence  of  hatred,  of  hatred  de- 
rived from  all  the  worst  passions  of  mankind,  just  as 
love  is  the  concentration  of  all  its  virtues.  Hence,  all 
writers  are  witt}'  when  the}'  avenge  themselves,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  none  who  do  not  find  enjoyment 
in  it.  In  spite  of  the  facilitj'  and  commonness  of  this 
facult}-  in  France,  every  exhibition  of  it  is  always  wel- 
comed. Lucien's  article  was  calculated  to  put,  and  did 
actuall}'  put,  his  reputation  for  malignant  sarcasm  high. 
It  went  to  the  depths  of  two  hearts  :  it  grievouslj' 
wounded  Madame  de  Bargeton,  his  ex-Laure,  and  the 
Baron  du  Chatelet,  his  rival. 

"  Come,  let  us  go  and  drive  in  the  Bois,"  said  Cora- 
lie.  "  The  horses  are  harnessed  ;  I  hear  them  pawing ; 
you  must  n't  kill  3'ourself." 

"  Let  us  take  the  article  on  Nathan  to  Hector's  office. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Lucien  ;  "  a  newspaper  is 
like  Achilles'  lance,  which  cures  the  wounds  it  makes." 

The  lovers  started,  and  showed  themselves  in  all 
their  splendor  to  the  eyes  of  that  Paris  which  had  so 
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lately  rejected  Lucien,  who  was  now  beginning  to  oc- 
cupy its  mind.  To  occupy  the  mind  of  Paris  after  we 
have  once  understood  its  vastness  and  the  difficulty  of 
becoming  anything  whatever  in  the  great  city  is  enough 
to  turn  the  head  of  any  man  with  intoxicating  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  now  turned  Lucien's. 

"Dear,"  said  the  actress,  "we  will  drive  round  to 
the  tailor's  and  hnrr}'  jour  clothes  ;  j'ou  might  try  them 
on  if  thej'  are  read}'.  If  you  are  going  among  your  fine 
ladies,  I  am  determined  you  shall  outdo  that  monster 
de  Marsay  and  little  Eastignac,  arid  those  Ajuda-Pintos 
and  Maxime  de  Trailles,  and  Vandenesses,  and  all  the 
other  dandies.  Remember  that  Coralie  is  your  mis 
tress  ;  but  yow.  won't  play  me  any  tricks,  will  3'ou  ?  " 
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XVIII. 

POWER   AND    SKRYITDDE    OF   JOURNALISTS. 

Two  daj's  later,  — that  is,  on  the  evening  before  the 
supper  which  Coralie  and  Lueien  were  to  give  to  their 
friends, — the  Ambigu-Comique  produced  a  new  pla}-,  of 
which  it  was  Lucien's  business  to  render  an  account. 
After  their  dinner.  Lueien  and  Coralie  went  on  foot 
from  the  rue  de  Vendome  to  the  Panorama-Dramatique 
by  the  Boulevard-du-Temple  and  past  the  caf6  Tare, 
which  in  those  days  was  a  favorite  promenade.  Lueien 
heard  his  luck  and  Coralje's  beauty  commented  on. 
Some  said  Coralie  was  the  handsomest  woman  in 
Paris ;  others  declared  that  Lueien  was  worthj'  of  her. 
The  poet  felt  in  his  element.  This  life  was  his  true 
life.  The  brotherhood  were  far  out  of  sight;  those 
great  souls  he  had  so  much  admired  two  months  earlier 
now  seemed,  when  he  thought  of  them,  to  be  almost 
sill}',  with  their  notions  and  their  Puritanism.  The  word 
"  simpleton,"  so  heedlessly  uttered  by  Coralie,  had  ger- 
minated in  Lucien's  mind,  and  was  already  bearing 
fruit.  He  put  Coralie  into  her  dressing-room,  and 
sauntered  with  the  air  of  a  sultan  behind  the  scenes, 
where  all  the  actresses  welcomed  him'  with  ardent 
glances  and  flattering  words. 

"  I  must  go  to  the  Ambigu  and  attend  to  vay  busi- 
ness," he  said. 
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When  he  reached  the  Ambigu  the  house  was  full ; 
there  was  not  a  single  place  for  him.  Lucien  went  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  complained  bitterly.  The  sub- 
manager,  who  did  not  yet  know  him,  told  him  the}'  had 
sent  two  boxes  to  his  paper,  and  that  was  all  they 
could  do. 

'•  I  shall  speak  of  the  plaj'  according  to  what  I  see  of 
it,"  said  Lucien,  angrilj-. 

"  How  stupid  you  are  !"  said  an  actress  to  the  sub- 
manager  ;  "  that  is  Coralie's  lover." 

The  sub-manager  at  once  turned  to  Lucien  and  said : 
"  Monsieur,  I  will  speak  to  tlie  director." 

Thus  the  smallest  matters  onlj-  proved  to  Lucien  tlie 
immensity  of  the  power  of  the  newspaper  press,  and 
encouraged  his  vanitj'.  The  director  came  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  Due  de  Rhetore  and  TuUia,  who 
were  in  a  proscenium  box,  to  put  a  gentleman  with 
them.  The  duke  readily  consented  as  soon  as  he  knew 
it  was  Lucien. 

"You  have  reduced  two  persons  to  a  state  of 
misery,"  said  the  duke.  "  I  mean  the  Baron  du 
Chatelet  and  Madame  de  Bargeton." 

"  What  will  become  of  them  to-morrow,  then?  "  said 
Lucien.  "Until  now  my  friends  have  only  skirmished 
about  them,  but  I,  myself,  have  fired  a  red-hot  cannon- 
ball  to-night.  To-morrow  you  will  understand  whj-  we  • 
have  ridiculed  Potelet.  The  article  is  entitled  '  Potelet 
in  1811  to  Potelet  in  1821.'  Chatelet  is  the  tj'pe  of 
men  who  renounce  their  benefactors  and  rally  to  the 
Bourbons.  After  I  have  made  myself  more  felt  I  shall 
go  to  Madame  de  Montcornet's." 

Lucien  then  began  a   lively  conversation  with  the 
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j-oung  duke,  brimming  over  with  wit ;  he  was  anxious 
to  prove  to  this  great  seigneur  how  grossly  Mesdames 
d'Espard  and  de  Bargetoii  were  mistaken  in  despising 
him  ;  but  he  gave  himself  awaj-  a  little  by  trying  to 
establish  his  right  lo  the  name  of  de  Rubempre  when 
the  Due  de  Rhetore  maliciously  called  him  Chardon. 

"  You  ought,"  said  the  duke,  "  to  become  a  ro3alist. 
You  have  shown  j'ourself  a  man  of  brilliant  wit ;  now  be 
a  man  of  sound  good  sense.  The  onl}-  way  to  obtain  a 
decree  from  the  king  which  will  restore  to  3'ou  the  name 
and  title  of  3'our  materna,!  ancestors  is  to  ask  it  as  a 
reward  for  services  actually  done  by  you  to  the  Chateau. 
The  liberals  will  never  make  you  a  count.  I  assure  jou 
the  Restoration  will  end  b3'  getting  the  better  of  the 
press,  —  the  onh-  power  it  has  to  fear.  It  ought  to  have 
been  muzzled  earlier ;  but  it  will  be  soon.  Make  the 
most  of  its  last  da3's  of  freedom  to  get  yourself  feared. 
Before  long  a  name  and  title  will  have  more  power  and 
influence  in  France  than  talent.  If  you  are  wise  now, 
30U  can  have  all,  —  mind,  nobilit3-,  beaut3-,  and  3-our 
future  secured.  Don't  remain  a  liberal  one  moment 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  make  good  terms  with 
royalism." 

The  duke  asked  Lucien  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
dinner  which  the  German  minister,  whom  he  had  met  at 
■Florine's,  intended  to  send  him.  Lucien  was  instantl3' 
won  over  b3'  the  duke's  arguments  and  charmed  to  per- 
ceive that  the  doors  of  salons  from  which  he  had  felt 
himself  forever  banished  might  still  open  to  him.  He 
admired  the  power  of  thought.  The  Press  and  intellect 
were  realh'  the  means  which  moved  society.  It  dawned 
on  Lucien's  mind  that  Lousteau  might  some  day  repent 
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having  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  the  temple  ;  he  him- 
self could  see  the  necessity  of  opposing  barriers  to  the 
ambitions  which  led  men  from  the  provinces  to  Paris. 
He  asked  himself  what  greeting  he  would  now  give  to 
a  poet  who  should  fling  himself  into  his  arms  as  he  had 
done  into  Lousteau's. 

The  j'oung  duke  watched  the  signs  of  Lucien's  medi- 
tation, and  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of  it ;  he 
had  revealed  to  that  ambitious  mind,  a  mind  without 
fixed  will  but  not  without  desire,  a  whole  political 
horizon  ;  just  as  the  journalists,  like  Satan  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,  had  shown  him  the  literarj-  world 
and  its  riches  at  his  feet.  Lucien  could  not  know  that 
a  little  conspiracy  existed  against  him  among  those 
great  people  whom  he  was  then  wounding  in  the  news- 
papers, and  that  the  Due  de  Rhetore  was  concerned  in 
it.  The  young  duke  had  alarmed  the  society  in  which 
Madame  de  Bargeton  moved  bj-  an  account  of  Lucien's 
cleverness  and  success  among  journalists.  He  was 
asked  by  Madame  de  Bargeton  to  sound  Lucien  and 
was  hoping  to  meet  him  that  evening,  as  he  did,  at  the 
Ambigu-Gomique.  Neither  society  nor  journalists  were 
profound ;  they  were  not  concerned  with  deep-laid 
plans  ;  in  fact  they  had  no  plans  at  all ;  their  Machia- 
velianism  extended  oul^-,  so  to  speak,  from  daj'  to  daj^ 
and  consisted  merely  in  being  ready  for  anything,  ready 
to  profit  bj-  evil  as  well  as  good.  The  joung  duke  had 
perceived  at  Florine's  supper  Lucien's  main  character- 
istics ;  he  now  caught  him  bj^  his  vanities,  and  made  his 
first  essay  in  diplomacy  by  tempting  him. 

When  the  piece  was  over  Lucien  rushed  to  the  rue 
Saint-Fiacre  to  write  his  article  upon  it.     He  made  it, 
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intentionally,  harsh  and  cutting ;  and  took  pleasure  in 
thus  trying  his  power.  The  melodrama  was  better  than 
that  of  the  Panorama-Dramatique  ;  but  he  wanted  to 
see  if  he  could,  as  he  had  been  told,  kill  a  good  play 
and  make  a  poor  one  successful.  The  next  daj-,  when 
breakfasting  with  Coralie,  he  unfolded  his  paper  and 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  read,  after  the  article  on 
Madame  de  Bargeton  and  du  Chatelet,  his  criticism  on 
the  Ambigu  so  softened  during  the  night  that  although 
the  wittj-  anal3-sis  was  retained,  a  favorable  instead  of 
an  unfavorable  verdict  came  out  of  it.  The  article  would 
evidentlj'  benefit  the  receipts  of  the  theatre.  His  wrath 
was  indescribable,  and  he  determined,  as  he  said,  to  say 
two  words  to'  Lousteau.  He  felt  he  was  already  a 
necessarj-  person,  and  he  vowed  not  to  let  himself  be 
ruled  and  managed  like  a  nobody.  To  establish  his 
power  once  for  all,  he  wrote  the  article  in  which  he 
summed  up  and  balanced  all  the  opinions  put  forth  on 
Nathan's  book,  signed  it  with  his  name,  and  sent  it  to 
Dauriat  and  Finot's  weekh' journal.  Then,  as  he  felt 
his  hand  was  in,  he  wrote  another  of  his  "  variety " 
articles  for  Lousteau's  paper.  During  their  first  effer- 
vescence 3'oung  journalists  dash  off  articles  with  actual 
love  for  the  work,  and  give  awaj-,  imprudenth',  all  their 
fiowers' 

The  next  evening  the  manager  of  the  Panorama- 
Dramatique  gave  the  first  representation  of  a  vaudeville, 
so  as  to  leave  Coralie  and  Floriue  free.  After  supper 
cards  were  to  be  plaj^ed.  Lousteau  came  for  Lucien's 
article  on  the  vaudeville,  which  was  written  in  advance, 
Lucien  having  seen  the  rehearsal  of  it,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  anxietj'  as  to  the  make-up  of  the  next  day's  paper. 
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After  Lucien  had  read  him  his  charming  little  "varietj'" 
article  on  some  Parisian  peculiarity  (such  articles  made 
the  fortune  of  the  paper) ,  Lousteau  kissed  him  on  both 
eyes,  and  called  him  a  journalistic  providence. 

"  Then  why  do  you  amuse  yourself  by  changing  the 
meaning  of  my  articles?"  demanded  Lucien,  who  had 
written  the  brilliant  article  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
give  additional  force  to  his  complaint. 

"  I?  "  exclaimed  Lousteau. 

"  If  you  did  n't,  who  did  change  my  article  ?  " 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lousteau,  laughing,  "you 
are  not  yet  posted  in  the  business  !  The  Arabigu  takes 
twenty  subscriptions,  of  which  only  nine  are  served,  — 
to  the  manager,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  the  sub- 
manager,  the  mistresses  of  all  of  them,  and  the  three 
proprietors  of  the  theatre.  In  this  way  each  of  the 
three  boulevard  theatres  pays  eight  hundred  francs  to 
the  paper.  There  is  as  much  more  to  be  got  out  of  the 
boxes  they  give  to  Finot,  without  counting  the  subscrip- 
tions of  actors  and  authors.  That  scoundrel  Finot 
makes  at  least  eight  thousand  francs  a  year  out  of 
the  boulevard  theatres  alone.  You  can  judge  by  the 
little  theatres  what  he  makes  out  of  the  great  ones. 
Now,  don't  you  understand?  we  are  expected-  to  be 
indulgent." 

"I  understand  that  I  am  not  free  to  write  what  I 
think." 

"Pooh!  what  matter,  if  your  nest  is  feathered?" 
cried  Lousteau.  "  What  grievance  have  yon  got  against 
the  theatre?  You  must  have  some  reason  for  murder- 
ing that  play.  Murdering  for  murder's  sake  injures  the 
paper.     When  a  journal  strikes  a  blow  for  justice  only 
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it  produces  no  effect.  Come,  what  was  it?  Did  the 
manager  neglect  you?" 

"  He  did  not  keep  a  seat  for  me." 

"  ^^erj-  good  !  "  said  Lousteau.  "  I  '11  show  him  3-our 
article,  and  tell  him  how  I  softened  it ;  30U  '11  find  30ur- 
self  better  off  than  if  it  had  appeared  as  written.  Ask 
him  to-morrow  for  j'our  tickets;  he'll  sign  j-ou  forty 
blanks  a  month,  and  I  '11  take  you  to  a  man  with  whom 
3'ou  can  arrange  to  sell  them.  He  '11  bu}'  them  all 
at  fiftj'  per  cent  discount  on  the  theatre  price.  We  do 
the  same  trade  with  tickets  that  we  do  with  books. 
The  man  is  another  Barbet ;  he  is  the  head  of  the 
claque.  His  house  is  not  far  from  here  ;  let  us  go  there 
now  ;  there 's  time  enough." 

"  But,  my  dear  Lousteau,  Finot  is  doing  an  infamous 
business  in  levying  such  indirect  taxes  on  thought. 
Sooner  or  later  —  " 

"  Bless  me  !  where  do  jou  come  from?"  cried  Lous- 
teau, interrupting  him.  "For  whom  and  what  do  you 
take  Finot?  Beneath  his  false  good-humor,  beneath 
that  Turcaret  air  of  his,  beneath  his  ignorance  and  his 
stolidit3%  he  has  all  the  shrewdness  of  the  hatter  from 
whom  he  was  born.  Did  n't  3-ou  see  in  that  office  of  his 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Empire?  That's  his  uncle;  and 
the  uncle  is  not  onl3'  an  honest  man,  but  he  has  the  luck 
to  pass  for  a  fool.  He  is  the  scapegoat  in  all  pecuniar3' 
transactions.  In  Paris  an  ambitious  man  is  rich  if  he 
has  beside  him  and  devoted  to  him  a  henchman  who  is 
willing  to  be  a  scapegoat.  In  journalism  as  well  as 
in  politics  there  are  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which  the 
leaders  must  never  appear.  If  Finot  ever  becomes  a 
political  personage  his  uncle  will  be  his  secretar3',  and 
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will  receive  for  him  the  contributions  levied  in  the  pub- 
lic offices  on  any  important  matter.  Giroudeau,  whom 
j'ou  'd  take  at  first  sight  for  a  fool,  has  preciselj'  the  sly 
shrewdness  which  makes  him  an  unfathomable  ally.  He 
is  always  on  duty  ;  he  prevents  us  from  being  tormented 
and  overwhelmed  by  clamors,  protests,  jealousies,  ap- 
peals. I  don't  believe  there 's  his  like  on  any  other 
paper." 

"  He  plays  his  part  well,"  said  Lucien;  "I've  seen 
him  at  work." 

Etienne  and  Lucien  went  to  the  rue  du  Faubourg-du- 
Temple",  where  the  editor-in-chief  stopped  before  a  fine- 
looking  house. 

"Is  Monsieur  Braulard  at  home?"  he  asked  the 
porter. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Lucien,  "  do  j'ou  call  the  chief 
of  the  claqueurs  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Mj-  dear  fellow,  Braulard  has  property  worth  twenty 
thousand  francs  a  year  ;  he  has  all  the  dramatic  authors 
of  the  boulevard  in  his  clutches  ;  they  have  an  account 
with  him  as  if  he  were  a  banker.  Authors'  tickets  and 
complimentary  tickets  are  sold,  and  Braulard  sells  them. 
Try  statistics  (a  very  useful  science  if  not  abused): 
fifty  complimentary  tickets  every  night  from  each  of 
the  boulevard  theatres  make  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tickets  daily  ;  they  are  worth,  say,  forty  sous  apiece ; 
Braulard  pays  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  francs  to 
the  authors,  and  runs  his  chance  of  getting  as  much 
more.  Thus,  you  see,  authors'  tickets  alone  bring  him 
in  four  thousand  francs  a  month,  — a  total  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  a  year.  But  let  us  suppose  a  loss  of 
half,  for  he  can't  always  sell  his  tickets." 
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"Why  not?" 

"  Because  persons  who  pay  for  their  seats  at  the  box- 
offlces  have  as  much  right  as  those  who  hold  the  com- 
plimentary tickets,  which  are  never  for  reserved  places  ; 
and  the  theatre  keeps  all  its  choice  places.  Tlien 
there  's  fine  weather  and  bad  weather.  But  sa}-  that 
Braulard  earns  about  tliirtj'  thousand  francs  under  that 
head.  Then  he  has  his  claqueurs ;  that's  another  in- 
dustrj^  Florine  and  Coralie  pay  tribute  to  him  ;  if  they 
did  n't  the}'  would  n't  be  applauded  at  their  entrances 
and  exits." 

Lousteau  gave  these  explanations  in  a  low  voice  as 
thej'  went  up  the  stairs. 

"  Paris  is  a  queer  world,"  said  Lucien,  finding  greed 
and  self-interest  squatting  in  every  corner. 

A  neat  servant-woman  ushered  the  two  journalists 
into  Monsieur  Braulard's  room.  The  ticket-dealer,  who 
was  seated  in  an  office  chair  before  a  large  roller-desk, 
rose  when  he  saw  Lousteau.  He  was  wrapped  in  a 
graj'  camlet  dressing-gown,  with  trousers  a  pied  and 
red  slippers,  exactlj'  like  a  ph3'sician  or  a  lawj'er.  Lu- 
cien saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  specimen  of  the  rich 
self-made  man  of  the  people,  —  common  in  feature,  with 
shrewd  graj'  e}-es ;  the  hands  of  a  clapper;  a  complexion 
over  which  debauches  had  passed  like  rain  on  a  roof; 
grizzlj'  hair,  and  a  rather  thick  voice. 

"You  have  come,  of  course,  for  Mademoiselle  Flo- 
rine, and  3-our  friend  for  Mademoiselle  Coralie,"  he 
said.  "  I  know  you  very  well,  monsieur,"  he  went  on, 
addressing  Lucien.  "  Don't  be  uneasy.  I  have  bought 
the  business  at  the  Gymnase.  I  '11  look  after  your  mis- 
tress and  warn  her  if  there  's  any  cabal  against  her." 
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"  That 's  not  to  be  refused,  mj'  dear  Braulard,"  said 
Lousteau.  "  But  we  have  come  about  our  newspaper 
tickets  at  the  boulevard  theatres,  —  I  as  editor-in- 
chief,  and  Monsieur  de  Rubempre  as  reporter  at  each 
theatre." 

"  Ah,  j'es  !  I  heard  that  Finot  had  sold  the  paper. 
In  fact,  I  knew  all  about  the  affair.  He  's  getting  on, 
Finot  is.  I  give  a  dinner  for  him  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  j'ou  will  do  me  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  being  present  with  j-our  spouses. 
There  '11  be  plentj-  of  fan  and  racket.  We  shall  have 
Adele  Dupuis,  Ducange,  Frederic  Du  Petit-M6re,  and 
Mademoiselle  Millot,  my  mistress.  We  '11  laugh  much, 
and  drink  more." 

"  I  hear  Ducange  has  lost  his  suit ;  he  must  be 
hard-up." 

"  I  've  lent  him  ten  thousand  francs ;  the  success  of 
his  '  Galas '  will  pay  me  back ;  I  'm  warming  it  up ! 
Ducange  is  a  clever  fellow;  he  has  got  it  in  him." 
(Lucien  thought  he  was  dreaming  when  he  heard  a 
man  of  this  stamp  weighing  the  talents  of  authors.) 
"  Coralie  has  greatly  improved,"  continued  Braulard, 
addressing  him  with  the  air  of  a  competent  judge.  '•'  If 
she's  a  good  girl  I'll  support  her  secretly  when  they 
get  up  their  cabal  against  her,  as  they  are  sure  to  do, 
on  her  first  appearance  at  the  Gymnase.  Listen  :  I  '11 
put  a  number  of  men  in  the  galleries  to  smile  at  her 
and  give  little  murmurs  of  satisfaction,  which  always 
start  applause.  That 's  a  trick  which  fixes  attention  on 
an  actress.  I  like  Coralie  ;  she  pleases  me  ;  you  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  her  ;  she  has  feelings.  Ha !  I  can 
make  any  one  fail  I  please  !  " 
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"  But  let  us  settle  this  business  of  the  tickets  first," 
said  Lousteau. 

"  Veiy  good  !  I  '11  go  to  monsieur's  house  and  get 
them  ever3'  month.  He  is  a  friend  of  j'ours,  and  I  '11 
treat  him  as  I  do  vou.  You  say  you  have  five  theatres, 
monsieur;  thej* '11  give  3-ou  thirtj' tickets  ;  that  will  be 
something  like  seventj'-five  francs  a  month.  Do  yon 
want  an  advance?"  said  the  ticket-dealer,  turning  to 
his  desk  and  taking  out  a  pile  of  monej-. 

"No,  no  !  "  said  Lousteau  ;  "  we  '11  keep  this  resource 
for  a  rain}'  da}'.'' 

"Monsieur,"  continued  Braulard,  addressing  Lucien, 
"  I  '11  go  round  to  Coralie  In  a  da}'  or  two  and  settle 
about'the  rest." 

Lucien  had  been  looking,  not  without  surprise,  at 
Braulard's  office ;  in  it  were  books,  engravings,  and 
suitable  furniture.  As  they  passed  out  through  the 
salon  he  saw  that  everything  was  well  chosen,  —  neither 
mean  nor  tawdrj'  nor  too  luxurious.  The  dining-room 
seemed  to  be  the  most  ornate  of  the  rooms,  and  he  re- 
marked upon  it. 

"Braulard  is  gastronomical,"  said  Lousteau,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  his  dinners,  famous  in  dramatic  literature,  are  in 
keeping  with  his  funds." 

"  I  have  good  wines,"  said  Braulard  modestly.  "Ah  ! 
here  are  my  hands  !  "  he  cried,  hearing  grufl"  voices  and 
shuffling  steps  on  the  staircase. 

As  Lucien  and  Lousteau  passed  out,  they  met  the 
evil-smelling  brigade  of  claqueurs  and  street  ticket- 
sellers,  —  fellows  -in  caps,  ragged  trousers,  and  thread- 
bare coats ;  with  hangdog  faces,  bluish,  greenish, 
bloated,  wizened,  long  beards,  and  eyes  both  wheedling 
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and  savage,  —  a  horrible  population  which  lives  and 
swarms  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris ;  selling  in  the 
morning  trinkets  and  chains  and  such  things  for 
twentj'-five  sous  apiece,  and  appearing  at  night  under 
the  chandeliers  to  ply  tlioir  other  trade  of  clapping  to 
order,  —  a  population  which  adapts  itself  to  all  the  miry 
needs  of  Paris. 

"These  are  the  Romans  who  applaud  Ner-o  ! "  said 
Lousteau,  laughing;  "the}'  make  the  fame  of  dramatic 
authors  and  actresses  !  Seen  at  close  quarters,  that 
fame  doesn't  seem  much  better  than  ours,  does  it?  " 

"It  is  difficult  to  have  anj'  illusions  about  anything 
in  Paris,''  replied  Lucien.  "All  is  taxed,  sold,  coined, 
—  even  success !  " 

The  guests  at  Lucien's  supper  were  Dauriat,  the 
manager  of  the  Panorama,  Matifat  and  Florine,  Camu- 
sot,  Lousteau,  Finot,  Nathan,  Hector  Merlin  and  Ma- 
dame du  Val-Noble,  Felicien  Vernou,  Blondet,  Vignon, 
Philippe  Bridau  and  Mariette,  Giroudeau,  Cardot  and 
Florentine,  and  Bixiou.  He  had  invited  his  friends  of 
the  brotherhood.  Tullia,  the  danseuse,  who  was  said 
to  favor  Du  Bruel,  was  alsq  of  the  party,  but  without 
her  duke  ;  also  the  proprietors  of  the  newspapers  on 
which  Nathan,  Vignon,  Merlin,  and  Vernou  were  em- 
ployed. Altogether  there  were  thirty  guests,  Coralie's 
dining-room  not  being  large  enough  to  hold  more. 

Towards  eight  o'clock,  when  the  chandeliers  were 
lighted,  and  the  furniture,  hangings,  and  flowers  all 
wore  the  festal  air  which  gives  to  Parisian  luxury  the 
atmosphere  of  a  dream,  Lucien  was  conscious  of  an 
indefinable  sense  of  happiness,  of  gratified  vanity  and 
hope,  as  he  saw  himself  master  of  this  dazzling  scene ; 

20 
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but  he  never  once  asked  himself  bj'  what  means  nor  by 
■whose  hand  this  fairy  wand  had  touched  him.  Florine 
and  GoraUe,  dressed  with  all  the  excessive  luxurj-  and 
artistic  magnificence  of  actresses,  smiled  on  the  poet  of 
the  provinces  like  two  angels  sent  to  open  for  him  the 
gates  of  the  Paradise  of  Dreams.  He  was  dreaming 
now.  In  a  few  short  months  his  life  had  so  utterl}' 
changed,,  he  had  passed  so  rapidl}'  from  the  extreme  of 
miserj-  to  the  extreme  of  opulence  that  momentarj- 
doubts  did  come  to  him,  as  the}'  do  to  sleepers  who 
while  dreaming  know  themselves  asleep.  Nevertheless, 
his  eyes,  open  to  all  this  beautiful  realit}',  expressed  a 
confidence  in  his  position  which  en\y  would  have  called 
fatuitj'.  He  himself  had  changed.  His  healtliy  color 
had  paled  ;  a  look  of  langour  ^\as  in  the  moist  expi-es- 
sion  of  his  eyes  ;  but  his  beautv  gained  by  it.  The 
consciousness  of  power  and  his  own  strength  shone 
from  a  face  now  enlightened  b}-  love  and  experience. 
He  had  come  front  to  front  with  the  literary  world  and 
society,  and  he  believed  he  could  walk  through  both  a 
conqueror.  To  this  poet,  who  never  reflected  until  the 
burden  of  misfortune  was  upon  him,  the  present  seemed 
to  be  without  a  care.  Success  had  filled  the  sails  of  his 
bark ;  at  his  orders  lay  the  instruments  he  needed  for 
his  projects,  —  a  fine  house,  a  mistress  for  whom  all 
Paris  envied  him,  a  carriage  and  horses,  and  an  incal- 
culable sum  of  money  in  his  desk  !  His  soul,  his  heart, 
his  mind  were,  one  and  all,  metamorphosed  ;  he  thought 
no  more  of  doubting  methods  in  presence  of  such  glo- 
rious results. 

All  this  will  seem  so  plainh'  insecure  to  persons  of 
experience  who  know  Parisian  life  that  it  is  only  neces- 
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sary  to  indicate  the  fragile  basis  on  wliich  the  material 
happiness  of  the  actress  and  her  poet  rested.  Without 
involving  himself  in  any  payment,  Camusot  had  re- 
quested the  tradesmen  who  supplied  Coralie  to  let  her 
have  all  she  wanted  on  credit  for  at  least  three  months. 
The  horses,  servants  and  household  went  on  as  if  by 
enchantment  for  these  two  children  eager  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  who  did  enjoy  everything  to  the  full. 

Coralie  now  caught  Lucien  by  the  hand  and  led  him, 
alone,  before  the  company  arrived,  into  the  festive 
scene  of  the  dining-room,  set  out  with  a  splendid  silver 
service,  candelabra  bearing  forty  wax-lights,  and  the 
regal  delicacies  of  a  dessert  arranged  by  Chevet.  Lu- 
cien kissed  Coralie  on  the  forehead  and  pressed  her  to 
his  heart. 

"  I  shall  succeed,  my  child,"  he  cried,  "  and  I  will 
reward  you  for  all  your  love  and  all  3-our  devotion." 
"  Pooh  !  "  she  said,  "  are  you  satisfied?  " 
■'  I  should  be  hard  to  please  if  I  were  not.'' 
"  That  smile  is  all  I  want,"  she  answered,  gliding  her 
lips  to  his  lips  with  a  serpent-like  motion. 

When  they  returned  to  the  salon  they  found  Florine, 
Lousteau,  Matifat,  and  Camusot,  arranging  the  card- 
tables.  Lucien's  friends  were  arriving,  —  for  all  these 
people  now  styled  themselves  his  friends.  They  played 
from  nine  o'clock  till  midnight.  Happily  for  him,  Lu- 
cien did  not  know  how  to  play  any  game  ;  but  Lousteau 
lost  a  thousand  francs  and  borrowed  them  of  Lucien, 
who  felt  himself  obliged  to  oblige  his  friend.  About  ten 
o'clock  Michel  Chrestien,  Fiilgence  Ridal,  and  Joseph 
Bridau  arrived.  Lucien,  who  went  to  talk  with  them  in 
a  corner,  thought  they  looked  rather  cold  and  serious, 
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not  to  say  constrained.  D'Arthez  could  not  come  ;  he 
was  just  finishing  his  book.  Leon  Giraud  was  busy 
with  the  first  number  of  his  review.  The  brotherhood 
had  sent  its  three  artists,  who,  the}-  thought,  would  seem 
less  out  of  their  element  than  the  rest  at  a  rollicking 
supper. 

"Well,  my  friends,"  said  Lucien,  assuming  a  little 
tone  of  superiorit}-,  "  you  '11  see  now  that  '  paltry  wit ' 
can  prove  good  policy." 

"  I  don't  ask  anything  better  than  to  be  mistaken," 
said  Chrestien. 

"Are  j'ou  living  with  Coralie  till  jou  can  do  bet- 
ter ?  "  asked  Fulgence. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucien,  trying  to  look  unconscious. 
' '  Coralie  had  a  poor  old  shopkeeper  who  was  fond  of 
her,  but  she  dismissed  him.  I  'm  better  off'  than  your 
brother  Philippe,"  he  added,  looking  at  Joseph  Bridau  ; 
"  he  can't  manage  Mariette." 

"  In  short,"  said  Fulgence,  "  jou  are  now  a  man  like 
the  rest  of  them,  and  will  make  jour  waj." 

"  A  man  who  will  alwaj's  be  the  same  to  30L1  in  what- 
ever position  he  may  be,"  replied  Lucien. 

Michel  and  Fulgence  looked  at  each  other,  exchang- 
ing smiles  which  Lucien  saw ;  and  he  saw,  too,  how 
ridiculous  that  speech  had  made  him. 

"Coralie  is  adorably  beautiful!"  cried  Joseph 
Bridau.    "  What  a  picture  could  be  made  of  her  !  " 

"  And  she  is  good,"  said  Lucien.  "  I  tell  you  she  is 
angelic.  You  shall  paint  her  portrait ;  take  her,  if  you 
like,  for  the  model  of  your  Venetian  brought  to  the 
senator  by  an  old  woman." 

"  All  women  who  love  are  angelic,"  said  Michel. 
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Just  then  Raoul  jSTathaii  rushed  up  to  Lucien  in  a 
frenzy  of  friendship,  caught  his  hands  and  wrung 
them :  — 

"My  good  friend,"  he  cried,  "not  only  are  you  a 
great  man,  but  30U  have  a  heart,  which  is  much  more 
rare  in  these  days  than  genius.  You  are  faithful  to 
your  friends.  I  am  yours  for  life  and  dcjath  ;  I  shall 
never  forget  what  30U  have  done  for  me  this  week." 

Lucien,  at  the  summit  of  delight  in  finding  himself 
thus  adulated  by  a  man  whom  Fame  was  already 
crowning,  looked  at  his  three  friends  of  tlie  brother- 
hood with  a  fresh  air  of  superiority.  Nathan's  effusion 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Merlin  had  shown  him  a  proof 
of  the  article  on  his  book  which  would  appear  the  next 
day. 

"  I  onlj'  consented  to  write  the  attack  in  order  that  I 
might  replj'  to  it,"  whispered  Lucien  in  Nathan's  ear  ; 
"  I  am  with  j'ou  heartilj'." 

He  returned  to  his  friends,  delighted  with  a  circum- 
stance which  seemed  to  justify  the  speech  at  which  they 
had  smiled. 

"  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  be  useful  to  d'Arthez, 
when  his  book  comes  out,"  he- said.  "That  alone  is 
enough  to  keep  me  in  journalism." 

"  Are  3'ou  free  in  it?  "  asked  Michel. 

"As  free  as  a  man  can  be  when  he  is  indispensable," 
replied  Lucien. 

Towards  midnight  they  sat  down  to  table  and  the 
actual  festivities  began.  The  talk  was  much  freer  than 
it  had  been  at  Matifat's,  for  no  one  suspected  or  re- 
membered the  opposition  of  feeling  and  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  three  members  of  the  brotherhood.     These 
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j'oiing  minds,  so  depraved  by  the  habit  of  writing  for 
and  against  both  things  and  men,  now  came  into  con- 
flict with  each  other,  flinging  to  and  fro  among  them 
the  terrible  maxims  of  moral  law  to  which  journalism 
was  then  giving  birth.  Claude  Vignon,  who  wished  to 
maintain  the  august  and  dignified  character  of  criti- 
cism, complained  of  the  tendency'  of  the  minor  papers 
towards  personalities,  and  declared  that  before  long 
writers  would  bring  their  own  selves  into  disrepute. 
Lousteau,  Merhn,  and  Finot,  thereupon  openl}'  defended 
the  S3'stem,  called  in  journalistic  slang  blague,  —  a  word 
for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  anj-  other  language, 
meaning  a  combination  of  smartness,  humbug,  satire, 
vim,  gossip,  falsehood,  invention,  and  the  written 
"  gift  of  the  gab  ;  "  this  thej'  maintained  was  a  touch- 
stone by  which  to  recognize  real  talent. 

"  Those  who  come  safe  out  of  that  trial  are  strong 
men,"  said  Lousteau. 

"  Besides,"  said  Merlin,  "  ovations  to  great  men  need, 
like  the  Komau  triumphs,  a  chorus  of  insults." 

"  Ha !  "  said  Lucien,  "  all  those  who  are  attacked 
will  believe  in  their  triumph." 

"Are  j'ou  thinking  of  number  one?  "  cried  Finot. 

"  Yes,  your  sonnets  !  "  said  Michel  Chrestien,  —  "is 
that  how  they  are  to  reach  the  fame  of  Petrarch  ?  " 

"  Faciamus  experimentum  in  anima  vUi,"  replied 
Lucien,  smiling. 

"  I'11-luck  to  those  whom  newspapers  do  not  discuss, 
and  on  whom  journalists  cast  no  garlands  at  their 
start.  They  '11  staj-  like  saints  in  their  niches,  where  no 
One  paj'S  them  the  least  attention,"  said  Vernou. 

"  It  is  success  that  kills  in  France,"  said  Finot ;  "  we 
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are  all  so  jealous  of  each  other  that  we  try  to  forget  and 
make  the  public  forget  the  other  man's  triumph." 

"  It  is  true  that  contention  is  the  life  of  literature," 
said  Claude  Vignon. 

"As  in  nature,  where  it  results  from  two  principles 
which  contend,"  cried  Fulgence  Eidal,  "  the  triumph  of 
the  one  over  the  other  is  death." 

"  And  the  same  in  politics,"  added  Michel  Chrestien. 

"  We  have  just  proved  it,"  said  Lousteau.  "Dauriat 
will  sell  two  tJiousand  copies  of  Nathan's  book  this 
week.  Why?  The  book  has  been  attacked,  and  is  well 
defended.'' 

"  An  article  like  this,"  said  Merlin,  taking  the  proof 
out  of  his  pocket,  "  is  certain  to  sell  a  whole  edition." 

"Read  it,"  said  Dauriat.  "I'm  a  publisher  wher- 
ever I  am,  even  at  supper." 

Merlin  read  Lucien's  article  ;  every  one  applauded. 

"  Could  that  article  have  been  written  without  the 
first?"  asked  Lousteau. 

Dauriat  drew  from  his  pocket  a  proof  of  Lucien's 
third  article  and  read  it  aloud.  Finot  listened  atten- 
tively to  what  was  destined  for  the  second  number  of 
his  weekly  paper,  and,  in  his  quality  as  editor-in-chief, 
he  exaggerated  his  praise. 

"  If  Bossuet  had  lived  in  our  century,"  he  cried, 
"  could  he  have  written  better?  " 

"No,"  said  Merlin  ;  "  but  if  Bossuet  were  living  now 
he  'd  be  a  journalist." 

"  To  Bossuet  the  Second ! "  said  Claude  Vignon, 
lifting  his  glass  and  bowing  ironically  to  Lucien. 

"  To  my  Christopher  Columbus  !  "  said  Lucien,  bow- 
ing to  Dauriat^.?^' 
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"  Bravo  !  "  cried  Nathan. 

"Is  it  a  surname?  "  said  Merlin  maliciousl3-,  with  a 
glance  fit  Plnot  and  Lucien. 

,"If  3'ou  go  on  in  this  way,"  said  Dauriat,  "these 
gentlemen,"  with  a  sign  towards  Camusot  and  Matifat, 
"  cannot  follow  j'ou.  Wit  is  like  cotton,  —  if  j-ou  spin 
it  too  fine  it  brealcs ;  so  said  Bonaparte." 

"At  anj'  rate,  gentlemen,"  said  Lousteau,  "we  our- 
selves are  the  witnesses  of  a  trul}'  surprising,  unheard- 
of  event  in  journalism,  — •  I  mean  the  rapiditv  with  which 
our  friend  here  has  been  transformed  from  a  provincial 
to  a  journalist." 

"He  was  born  a  newspaper  man,"  said  Dauriat. 

"  M}'  sons,"  said  Finot,  rising,  with  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne in  his  hand,  "  we  have  all  promoted  and  en- 
couraged the  start  of  our  j'oung  Amphitr3'on,  and  he 
has,  T  ma}'  say,  surpassed  our  expectations.  I  propose 
to  baptize  him  journalist  in  due  form." 

"  Crown  him  with  roses,  —  the  emblem  of  his  double 
conquest !  "  said  Bixiou,  with  a  bow  to  Coralie. 

Coralie  made  a  sign  to  Berenice,  who  fetched  a  quan- 
tity of  old  artiflcal  flowers  from  the  actress's  bedroom. 
A  wreath  of  roses  was  soon  made,  and  the  rest  of  the 
flowers  were  seized  and  grotesquely  put  on  b^'  those 
who  were  most  drunk,  while  Finot,  the  head-priest, 
poured  champagne  upon  the  handsome  blond  head  of 
the  poet,  and  pronounced  the  sacramental  words :  ''  In 
■  the  name  of  Pen,  Ink,  and  Paper,  I  pronounce  thee 
journalist.     May  thy  articles  sit  easy  on  thee  ! " 

"  And  be  paid  without  deduction  of  blanks,"  added 
Merlin. 

At  this  moment  Lucien  saw  the   saddened   faces  of 
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Micliol  C'hrestien,  Fulgence,  and  Joseph  Bridau,  who 
took  their  hats  and  left  the  room  amid  a  shower  of 
imprecations. 

"  Queer  Cliristians  !  "  said  Merlin. 

"  Fulgence  used  to  be  a  good  fellow,"  said  Lousteau, 
'  but  thej-  have  perverted  his  moral  sense." 

"Who  have?"  asked  Claude  Vignon. 

"  A  lot  of  serious  young  men  who  meet  in  a  philo- 
sophical-religious hole  in  the  rue  des  Quatre-Vents, 
where  tlicj'  bother  themseh'es  about  the  general  mean- 
ing of  humanity,"  answered  Blondet. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!" 

"  Thej'  are  trying  to  find  out  if  it  turns  in  a  circle  or 
is  making  progress,"  went  on  Blondet.  "  Thej' have 
been  dreadfully  troubled  of  late  about  the  straight  line 
and  the  curved  line  ;  thej'  think  the  Biblical  triangle  a 
contradiction,  and  they  have  got  some  new  prophet,  I 
don't  know  who  he  is,  who  has  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  spiral." 

"  Men  might  invent  far  more  dangerous  nonsense," 
cried  Lucien,  wishing  to  defend  the  brotherhood. 

"  You  think  such  theories  nonsense/'  said  Felicien 
\^ernou,  "  but  there  comes  a  time  when  the}'  are  trans- 
muted into  pistol-shots  and  guillotines." 

"They  have  n't  got  farther  as  yet,"  said  Bixiou, 
"  than  exploded  ideas,  and  picking  up  dead  men  like 
Vico,  Saint-Simon,  and  Fourier.  But  I'm  terribly 
afraid  they  '11  turn  my  poor  Joseph  Bridau's  head." 

"They  have  led  my  old  college  friend  and  compatriot 
Horace  Bianchon  to  give  me  the  cold  shoulder,"  said 
Lousteau. 

"Isn't    their   visible   head   Daniel   d'Arthez,"    said 
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Nathan,  '  'a  small  young  fellow  whom  they  expect  to 
swallow  us  all  up  one  of  these  da3's  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  man  of  genius!  "  cried  Lucien. 

"  Not  worth  this  glass  of  sherry  to  me,"  said  Claude 
Vignon,  laughing. 

From  this  point  of  the  feast  each  man  began  to  un- 
bosom himself  to  his  neighbor.  When  clever  men 
arrive  at  this  point  and  give  up,  so  to  speak,  the  ke}'  of 
their  hearts,  it  is  very  certain  that  drunkenness  has 
them  in  hand.  An  hour  later  all  these  guests,  who  were 
now  the  best  friends  iu  the  world,  told  each  other  they 
were  great  men,  strong  men,  men  to  whom  the  future 
belonged.  Lucien,  as  master  of  the  revels,  had  retained 
a  certain  amount  of  lucidity  of  mind  ;  he  listened  to  all 
these  sophisms,  which  completed  the  work  of  his 
demoralization. 

"My  children,"  said  Finot,  "  the  Liberal  press  must 
put  new  life  into  its  onslaughts  ;  nothing  can  be  said 
just  now  against  the  government;  and  that's  a  bad 
look-out  for  the  Opposition.  Which  of  30U  will  under- 
take to  write  a  pamphlet  demanding  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  laws  of  primogeniture?  That  will  give  us 
a  chance  to  declaim  against  the  secret  schemes  of  the 
court.     It  shall  be  well  paid." 

"I  will,"  said  Hector  Merlin;  "  those  are  my  poli- 
tical opinions." 

"  Your  party  will  say  you  compromise  it.  No  ;  do 
you  write  the  iDamphlet,  Vernou  ;  Dauriat  will  publish 
it ;  we  '11  all  keep  the  secret." 

"  What  will  you  pa}-  for  it?  "  asked  Vernou. 

"  Six  hundred  francs.     Sign  it  '  Comte  C .'  " 

"  Verj'  good  !  "  said  Vernou. 
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"  That's  taking  the  canard  into  politics  with  a  ven- 
geance," said  Lousteau. . 

"  It  is  only  attributing  intentions  to  the  government, 
and  unchaining  public  opinion  to  give  it  warning,"  said 
Finot. 

"Well,"  said  Claude  Vignon,  "I  shall  never  get 
over  my  astonishment  at  a  government  allowing  a  parcel 
of  scamps  lilce  us  to  direct  public  ideas  and  opinions." 

"  If  the  ministrj-  commits  the  folly  of  rising  to  that 
bait,  and  comes  down  into  the  arena,  we  can  march  it 
round  with  drums  beating  ;  if  it  gets  angry  we  can  em- 
bitter the  question  and  get  the  populace  angry  too.  A 
newspaper  risks  nothing,  where  the  powers  that  be  have 
everything  to  lose." 

"  France  is  a  cipher  until  the  day  when  journalism  is 
suppressed,"  continued  Claude  Vignon.  "You  are  en- 
croaching hour  by  hour,"  he  added,  addressing  Finot. 
"You  are  Jesuits,  without  their  faith,  their  fixed  pur- 
pose, their  discipline,  and  their  union." 

The  party  now  returned  to  the  card-tables  ;  the  lights 
of  dawn  soon  paled  the  candles. 

"Your  friends  from  the  rue  des  Quatre-Vents  were 
as  gloomj'  as  condemned  criminals,"  said  Coralie  to  her 
lover  the  next  day. 

"  They  were  judges,  not  criminals,"  said  Lucien. 

"Pooh!  judges  are  much  more  amusing,"  responded 
Coralie. 
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XIX. 

KE-ENTEANCE    INTO    THE    GREAT    WORLD. 

LuciEN  lived  for  a  month  with  his  time  entirely  taken 
up  by  suppers,  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  other  festivi- 
ties,—  carried  onward  b}-  the  resistless  current  of  pleas- 
ures and  eas}-  employments.  He  reflected  no  longer. 
The  power  of  reflection  in  the  midst  of  the  complica- 
tions of  life  is  the  unmistakable  sign  of  a  strong  will, 
which  poets,  or  feeble  natures,  or  purely  spiritual  minds, 
cannot  counterfeit.  Like  most  journalists,  Lucien  lived 
from  day  to  day,  spending  his  money  as  he  earned  it, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  periodic  payment  of  his  ex- 
penses,—  that  crushing  necessity  of  these  Bohemian 
lives.  His  dress  and  its  accessories  rivalled  those  of 
the  greatest  dandies.  Coralie  delighted,  like  all  such 
fanatics,  in  adorning  her  idol.  She  ruined  herself  in 
giving  her  dear  poet  all  that  elegant  outfit  of  superflu- 
ities he  had  so  coveted  during  his  first  walk  in  the  Toi- 
leries.  Lucien  now  had  wondrous  canes,  a  charming 
eyeglass,  diamond  buttons,  clasps  for  his  morning  cra- 
vats, rings  a  la  chevaliere,  and  marvellous  waistcoats 
in  sufficient  number  to  enable  him  to  match  his  colors 
as  he  pleased.     He^was  a  full-blown  dandy. 

The  daj'  on  which  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
German  diplomatist  and  appeared  in  the  great  world, 
his  transformation  excited  a  sort  of  envj-  among  the 
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young  men  who  were  present, — men  who  took  the 
right  of  the  road  in  the  kingdom  of  fashion  ;  such 
as  de  Marsay,  Vandenesse,  Ajuda-Pinto,  Eastignac, 
Maxime  de  Trailles,  the  Due  de  Maufrigneuse,  Beau- 
denord,  Manerville,  etc.  Men  in  fashionable  life  are 
jealous  of  each  other  with  the  jealousy  of  women. 

The  Comtesse  de  Montcornet  and  the  Marquise 
d'Espard,  for  whom  the  dinner  was  given,  had  Lucien 
between  them,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  flatteries. 

"Why  did  you  abandon  society,"  asked  the  mar- 
quise, "  when  it  was  so  ready  to  welcome  you?  I  have 
a  quarrel  with  you  on  my  own  account.  You  owed  me 
a  visit,  and  I  have  never  j-et  received  it.  I  saw  j'ou  the 
other  night  at  the  Opera,  but  you  did  not  deign  to  look 
at  me." 

"Your  cousin,  madame,  had  so  positively  dismissed 
me—" 

"You  don't  understand  women,"  said  Madame  d'Es- 
pard, interrupting  him.  "You  have  wounded  the  most 
angelic  heart  and  the  noblest  soul  I  know.  You  are 
ignorant  of  all  that  Louise  was  trying  to  do  for  3-ou, 
and  how  delicately  and  wisely  she  was  proceeding  — 
Oh,  yes,  she  certainly  would  have  succeeded !  "  added 
the  marquise,  repl3'ing  to  a  mute  denial  from  Lucien. 
"Her  husband  is  now  dead,  as  he  was  sure  to  die,  of 
indigestion.  You  cannot  suppose  that  she  would  ever 
have  been  willing  to  become  Madame  Chardon.  But 
the  title  of  Comtesse  de  Rubempre  was  well  worth  ob- 
taining. Love  is  a  great  vanitj',  which  needs  to  be 
harmonized  with  all  the  other  vanities,  especially  in 
marriage.  If  I  had  loved  3  ou  to  extremes,  —  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  length  of  marrying  you,  —  I  confess  I  should 
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not  like  to  be  called  Madame  Chardon.  You  must  see 
that.  Now  that  you  have  learned  the  difficulties  of  life 
in  Paris,  you  know  how  many  turnings  and  windings 
we  must  all  make  to  reach  our  object.  You  surely  admit 
that  the  favor  Louise  wished  to  obtain  for  jou  —  an 
unknown  young  man  without  fortune  —  was  an  almost 
impossible  one;  she  could  not,  therefore,  neglect  a  single 
precaution.  You  men  have  great  intelligence,  but  we 
women,  when  we  love,  have  more  than  the  cleverest 
man.  My  cousin  intended  to  employ  that  ridiculous 
Chdtelet —  I  can't  help  laughing  over  your  articles 
about  him,"  she  said,  interrupting  herself 

Lucien  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Initiated  into 
the  treachery  and  trickery  of  journalism,  he  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  same  vices  in  society ;  in  spite  of  his 
native  perspicacity  he  was  to  bo  roughly  taught  them. 

"Is  it  possible,  madame,"  he  said,  his  curiosity 
keenly  excited,  "  that  '  The  Heron '  is  not  under  your 
protection  ? " 

"In  society  we  are  forced  to  be  polite  even  to  our 
enemies,  and  to  seem  to  be  amused  bj'  bores ;  and  we 
sometimes  appear  to  sacrifice  our  friends  in  order  to  do 
them  better  service.  You  are  still  very  new  to  life. 
How  can  j'ou,  who  attempt  to  write,  remain  so  ignorant 
of  the  ever3'-day  deceits  of  the  world  ?  If  vay  cousin 
seemed  to  sacrifice  30U  to  '  The  Heron,'  it  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  profit  by  his  influence  in  j'our  behalf ; 
for  the  baron  stands  extremel}'  well  with  the  present 
ministry.  We  have  tried  to  show  him  that  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  your  attacks  will  be  useful  to  him,  in  order 
to  reconcile  him  with  you  hereafter.  The  ministry  con- 
sole him  for  your  persecutions  because,  as  des  Lupeaulx 
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told  them,  while  the  liberal  press  turns  du  Chatelet  to 
ridicule,  it  will  let  the  government  alone." 

"  Monsieur  Blondet  has  led  me  to  hope  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  j'ou  at  my  house,"  said  the  Comtesse  de 
IMontcornet,  when  Madame  d'Espard  left  Lucien  to  his 
reflections.  "You  will  meet  a  few  artists,  a  few  writers, 
and  a  woman  who  has  the  strongest  desire  to  meet 
jon,  —  Mademoiselle  des  Touches ;  a  very  rare  talent 
among  our  sex,  and  one  to  whose  house  j'ou  ought  to 
go.  Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  or  Camille  Maupin,  if 
you  prefer  her  pseudonym,  has  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able salons  in  Paris.  She  is  immensely  rich.  Thej- 
have  told  her  you  are  as  handsome  as  you  are  witt}^, 
and  she  is  dying  to  see  you." 

Lucien  could  onl}'  express  himself  in  thanks  and  look 
at  Blondet  with  envious  eyes.  There  was  as  much  dif- 
ference between  a  woman  of  the  stj'le  and  qualitj'  of 
the  Comtesse  de  Montcornet  and  Coralie  as  between 
Coralie  and  a  mere  girl  of  the  streets.  This  countess  — 
young,  beautiful,  and  clever  —  had  the  peculiar  fair- 
ness of  Northern  women  for  her  distinguishing  beautj'. 
Her  mother  was  born  Princess  of  Scherbellof;  conse- 
quently the  minister  had  shown  her  the  most  respectful 
attentions  before  dinner. 

By  this  time  the  marquise  had  finished  the  disdainful 
sucking  of  a  chicken-wing. 

"  My  poor  Louise,"  she  resumed  to  Lucien,  "  had  so 
much  regard  for  you  !  I  was  in  her  confidence  as  to 
the  fine  future  she  dreamed  of.  She  would  have  borne 
many  things,  but  not  the  contempt  you  showed  in  re- 
turning her  letters.  We  women  forgive  cruelties,  —  they 
are  often  a  sign  of  confidence ;    but  indiflference,  no  I 
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Indifference  is  like  polar  ice ;  it  stifles  everjthing. 
Well,  jou  must  admit  30U  lost  3'our- future  b^^  jour  own 
fault.  Why  did  jou  break  away?  Even  if  you  were 
rather  disdainfully  treated,  you  had  jour  fortune  to 
make,  your  name  to  recover.  Louise  was  thinking  of 
all  that." 

"  Then  why  not  have  told  me?"  asked  Lucien. 

"  Good  heavens !  it  was  I  mjself  wlio  advised  her 
not  to  do  so.  Come,  between  ourselves,  I  will  tell  j"ou 
that,  seeing  you  so  unused  to  societj',  I  feared  you,  — 
I  feared  that  your  inexperience,  your  heedless  ardor, 
might  destroy  or  disarrange  her  plans.  Can  j'ou  now 
remember  what  j'ou  were  then?  Admit  that  if  your 
double  of  that  daj'  were  here  now  you  would  feel  as  I 
did  then  ;  there  is  no  resemblance  between  him  and 
J'OU.  That  was  the  onlj-  wrong  we  were  guilty  of;  but 
there  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  unites  a  great 
talent  with  so  marvellous  an  aptitude  for  social  adapta- 
tion as  J'OU  have  shown.  You  are  indeed  a  surprising 
exception.  You  made  the  transformation  so  rapidlv, 
you  caught  our  Parisian  air  and  manner  so  easily,  that 
I  did  not  recognize  you  in  the  Bois  a  month  ago." 

Lucien  listened  to  this  great  ladj-  with  pleasure  in- 
expressible. She  said  these  flattering  words  with  a 
simple,  confiding,  piquant  air  ;  she  seemed  so  interested 
in  his  welfare  that  he  thought  it  was  another  phase  of 
his  luck,  like  that  of  his  first  evening  at  the  Panorama- 
Dramatique.  Ever  since  that  happy  evening  the  world 
had  smiled  upon  him  ;  he  believed  that  he  possessed,  in 
virtue  of  his  youth,  a  talismanic  power,  and  he  resolved 
to  test  the  marquise,  —  determined  in  his  own  mind  not 
to  let  her  fool  him. 
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"May  I  ask,  madame,  what  those  plans  were  that 
are  now  chimerical?"    he  said. 

"Louise  wished  to  obtain  a  decree  from  the  king- 
giving  you  the  right  ,to  bear  the  name  and  title  of  de 
Rubempre.  She  wished  to  bury  Chardon.  That  first 
favor,  easilj'  obtainable  then,  but  which  your  present 
political  opinions  have  made  almost  impossible  now, 
would  have  been  a  fortune  to  you.  You  trea,t  these 
ideas  as  flimsy  and  frivolous  ;  but  we  know  life  ;  we 
know  how  solid  are  the  advantages  of  a  title  when 
borne  b}-  a  handsome  and  elegant  young  man.  Present 
to  an  English  beauty,  or  indeed  to  an3'  heiress,  '  Mon- 
sieur Chardon,'  or  '  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Rubempre,' 
and  you  will  see  the  difference  in  the  welcome.  The 
count  may  be  deep  in  debt,  but  all  hearts  are  open  to 
him ;  his  beautj',  set  in  the  light  of  his  title,  is  like  a 
diamond  well  mounted.  '  Monsieur  Chardon '  would 
not  even  be  noticed.  We  have  not  created  these  ideas ; 
they  reign  supreme  everywhere,  —  even  among  the 
bourgeoisie.  You  are  turning  your  back  on  fortune. 
Look  at  that  charming  young  man  over  there,  —  the 
Vicornte  Felix  de  Vandenesse  ;  he  is  one  of  the  private 
secretaries  of  the  king.  The  king  is  extremely  fond  of 
young  men  of  talent,  and  that  particular  one  was  not 
much  better  equipped  when  he  came  from  his  province 
than  j'ou  were,  and  yon  have  ten  times  his  mind  ;  but 
you  have  no  name,  —  no  familj' !  You  know  des  Lu- 
peaulx,  don't  you?  Well,  his  own  name  is  a  good  deal 
like  yours ;  it  is  Chardin.  He  would  not  sell  his  little 
farm  of  des  Lupeaulx  for  a  million.  He  will  be  Comte 
des  Lupeaulx  before  long,  and  his  grandson  will  be- 
come a  great  seigneur.    If  you  continue  in  your  present 
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mistaken  course  j'ou  will  ceitainl}'  fail.  See  how  much 
wiser  Monsieur  Emile  Blondet  is  than  j-ou  !  He  is  on 
a  paper  which  supports  power ;  all  the  powers  of  the 
day  look  favorably  upon  him  ;  he  can  mingle  safely 
among  liberals  because  he  is  known  to  have  sound 
views  ;  he  deliberately  chose  his  opinions  and  his  pro- 
tectors. That  pretty  young  woman  on  the  other  side 
of  you  was  a  Demoiselle  de  Troisville,  with  two  peers 
of  France  and  two  deputies  in  her  family.  She  made  a 
rich  marriage  on  account  of  her  name  ;  she  receives 
ever3bod3',  has  great  influence,  and  will  move  the 
whole  political  world  for  that  little  Monsieur  Blondet ! 
What  can  a  Coralie  do  for  you?  Help  3-ou  to  make 
debts,  and  wear  yourself  out  with  pleasures  in  a  few 
years  from  now.  You  place  30ur  affections  badl3^,  and 
3'ou  arrange  your  life  ill,  —  that  is  what  the  woman 
whom  you  take  pleasure  in  wounding  said  to  me  the 
other  night  at  the  Opera.  While  deploring  the  misuse 
you  are  making  of  your  talents  and  your  beautiful 
youth,  she  was  not  thinking  of  herself,  but  of  you." 

"  Ah  !  if  that  were  true,  madame ! "  exclaimed  Lucien. 

"Pray,  wh3- should  30U  doubt  m3'  word?"  said  the 
marquise,  casting  a  cold  and  haught3'  look  on  Lucien, 
which  annihilated  him. 

He  was  so  confused  that  he  said  nothing,  and  the 
offended  marquise  said  no  more.  This  piqued  him  ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  had  done  a  clumsy  thing,  and  he 
resolved  to  repair  it.  He  turned  to  Madame  de  Mont- 
cornet  and  began  to  speak  of  Blondet,  praising  his 
merits  as  a  writer.  This  was  ver3-  well  received  by 
the  countess,  who  invited  him  to  a  small  partj'  at  her 
house,  asking  him  if  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to 
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meet  Madame  de  Bargeton,  who,  in  spite  of  lier  recent 
mourning,  would  be  there.  It  was  not  a  large  psirtj' ; 
merelj'  the  meeting  of  a  few  friends. 

"Madame  la  marquise  thinks  the  wrong  was  all  on 
mj'  side,"  said  Lucien  ;  "  therefore  it  is  her  cousin  who 
must  saj'  if  she  will  meet  me." 

"  Stop  those  ridiculous  attacks  the  papers  are  mak- 
ing on  her,  which  compromise  her  with  a  man  she  de- 
spises, and  you  can  soon  make  your  peace  with  her.  I 
am  told  you  think  she  cast  you  off ;  I  can  only  saj'  I 
have  seen  her  grieving  over  yowv  desertion.  Is  it  true 
that  she  left  the  provinces  with  you,  and  for  you?" 

Lucien  looked  at  the  countess,  not  daring  to  answer. 

"  How  can  3'ou  distrust  a  woman  who  has  made  such 
sacrifices  for  you  ?  "  went  on  Madame  de  Montcornet. 
"Besides,  beautiful  and  intelligent  as  she  is,  she  de- 
serves to  be  loved  under  all  circunstances.  Madame  de 
Bargeton  cared  less  for  you  than  for  your  talents. 
Believe  me,  women  love  intellect  before  they  love 
beauty  ;  "  and  she  glanced  at  Blondet. 

In  the  house  of  the  ambassador  Lucien  saw  plainly 
the  differences  existing  between  the  great  world  and 
the  questionable  world  in  which  he  had  been  living  of 
late.  The  two  aspects  of  magnificence  had  no  likeness 
and  no  point  of  contact.  The  loftiness  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  of  this  hotel,  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain  ;  the  ancient  gilding  and 
breadth  of  the  decoration,  the  sober  richness  of  the 
accessories,  all  were  strange  and  novel  to  him  ;  but  the 
habit  he  had  now  acquired  of  accepting  luxury  kept 
him  from  seeming  astonished.  His  manner  was  there- 
fore as  far  removed  from  assurance  and  conceit  as  it 
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was  from  obsequiousness  or  servility.  Tlie  poet  was 
good  form,  and  pleased  th9se  who  had  no  reason  to  be 
hostile  to  him  ;  but  the  fashionable  young  men,  whose 
jealousy  was  roused  by  his  sudden  return  among  them 
with  his  success  and  his  beauty,  had  such  reason.  As 
the  company  left  the  table  Lucien  offered  his  arm  to 
Madame  d'Espard,  and  she  accepted  it.  Eugene  de 
Eastignac,  seeing  that  the  marquise  had  rather  courted 
the  poet,  came  up  to  him  on  the  strength  of  their  being 
compatriots,  and  reminded  him  of  their  first  meeting  at 
Madame  du  Val-Noble's.  The  young  noble  seemed  in- 
clined to  ally  himself  with  the  great  man  of  the  prov- 
inces, —  inviting  him  to  breakfast  some  morning,  and 
offering  to  introduce  him  to  several  of  the  young  men 
of  fashion.     Lucien  accepted  these  proposals. 

"  The  dear  Blondet  will  be  there,"  said  Eastignac, 

The  minister  now  joined  a  group  composed  of  the 
Marquis  de  Eonquerolles,  the  Due  de  Ehetore,  de  Mar- 
say,  General  Montriveau,  Eastignac,  and  Lucien. 

"  Very  well  done,"  he  said  to  Lucien,  with  the  Ger- 
man heartiness  under  which  lay  a  dangerous  slj"ness, 
"I  am  glad  you  have  made  peace  with  Madame 
d'Espard.  She  is  delighted  with  j'ou  ;  and  we  all  know," 
he  added,  looking  at  the  men  around  him,  "  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  please  her." 

"Yes,  but  she  adores  intellect,"  said  Eastignac; 
"  and  mj'  compatriot  has  plent}'  of  that  for  sale." 

"  He  '11  soon  find  out  what  a  bad  traffic  he  is  making 
of  it,"  said  Blondet,  quickly  ;  "  then  he  '11  turn  and  be 
one  of  us." 

A  chorus  began  around  Lucien  on  this  theme.  The 
older  men  threw  out  a  few  serious  remarks  in  a  despotic 
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tone ;  the  younger  cues  jested  frankly  about  the 
liberals. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  "  said  Blondet,  "  that  he  tossed  up, 
heads  or  tails,  for  Left  or  Right.  But  now  he  must 
make  a  deliberate  choice." 

Lueien  began  to  laugh,  remembering  his  scene  in  the 
Luxembourg  with  Lousteau. 

"  He  chose  one  liltienne  Lousteau  for  showman," 
went  on  Blondet,  —  "  the  bully  of  a  pett^'  paper,  who 
sees  a  five-franc-piece  in  everj'  column  ,  and  whose 
whole  political  creed  consists  in  looking  for  the  return 
of  Napoleon  and  (which  strikes  me  as  even  more  idi- 
otic) for  the  gratitude  and  patriotism  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Left.  As  a  Rubempre,  Lucien's  sentiments 
ought  to  be  aristocratic  ;  as  a  journalist  he  onght  to  be 
on  the  side  of  power,  or  he  will  never  be  a  Rubempre 
nor  a  secretary-general." 

Lueien,  who  was  now  invited  by  the  minister  to  take 
a  hand  at  whist,  excited  the  utmost  astonishment  when 
he  declared  that  he  did  not  know  the  game. 

"My  dear  friend,"  whispered  Rastignac,  "come 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  da}-  jou  breakfast  with  me, 
and  I  will  teach  you  the  game  ;  you  dishonor  our  native 
town  of  Angouleme,  and  I  assure  j'ou,  in  the  words  of 
Monsieur  de  Talle3'rand,  that  if  you  don't  know  whist 
you  are  preparing  for  yourself  a  miserable  old  age." 

Des  Lupeaulx  was  announced,  —  a  Master  of  peti- 
tions, in  favor  with  the  ministry  and  doing  it  certain 
secret  services ;  a  shrewd,  ambitious  man  who  quietly 
pushed  himself  everywhere.  He  bowed  to  Lueien, 
whom  he  had  already  met  at  Madame  du  Val-Noble's, 
with  a  semblance  of  friendship  which  deceived   him. 
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Finding  the  3-oung  journalist  in  such  society,  this  man, 
who  made  friends  out  of  policy,  perceived  that  Lucien 
was  likelj'  to  have  as  much  success  in  society-  as  he  had 
had  in  literature.  He  approached  the  poet  through  his 
ambition,  overwhelmed  him  with  professions  and  proofs 
of  interest,  in  a  waj'  to  give  himself  the  to.ne  of  an  old 
friend,  and  thus  deceived  Lucien  as  to  the  value  of  his 
words  and  promises.  It  was  one  of  des  Lupeaulx's 
principles  to  thoroughly  understand  the  individuals  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  if  he  found  them  ri\als. 

Thus  Lucien  was  outwardly  well  received  by  every 
one.  He  felt  what  he  owed  to  the  Due  de  Rhetore,  to 
the  German  minister,  to  Madame  d'Espard,  and  to 
Madame  dc  Montcornet.  He  went  up  to  these  ladies 
and  talked  to  each  for  a  few  moments  before  taking 
leave,  displaying  his  wit  as  he  did  so. 

"  What  conceit !  "  said  des  Lupeaulx  to  the  marquise 
as  Lucien  left  the  room. 

"  He  will  be  rotten  before  he  is  ripe,"  remarked  de 
Marsaj-,  smiling.  "  You  must  have  some  secret  reason, 
madame,  for  thus  turning  his  head." 

Lucien  found  Coralie  in  her  carriage,  which  was  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  courtyard.  He  was  touched  'by  such 
attention,  and  told  her  all  about  his  evening.  To  his 
great  astonishment,  the  actress  approved  of  the  new 
ideas  that  were  beginning  to  amble  through  his  head; 
she  strongly  advised  him  to  enroll  himself  under  the 
ministerial  banner. 

"  You  have  nothing  but  hard  knocks  to  get  from  the 
liberals,"  she  said  ;  "  they  are  all  conspirators,  —  they 
killed  the  Due  de  Berry.  Can  they  overturn  the  gov- 
ernment?    Xo!     You'll  never  get  on   through  them; 
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whereas,  if  you  belong  to  the  other  side,  j'ou  will  be 
Cotnte  de  Rubempre.  You  can  then  do  services  and  be 
made  a  peer  of  France  and  marry  a  rich  woman.  Be 
an  ultra.  Besides,  it  is  good  style,"  she  added,  using 
the  word  which  to  her  was  the  highest  of  all  argu- 
ments. "The  Val-Noble,  with  whom  I  dined  to-day, 
tells  me  that  Theodore  Gaillard  is  reallj'  going  to  start 
his  little  royalist  paper,  called  '  Le  R^veil,'  so  as  to 
parry  the  malice  of  your  paper  and  the  '  Miroir,'  and 
thrust  back.  According  to  him,  Monsieur  de  Villele 
and  his  part}'  will  be  in  the  ministry  before  the  3-ear  is 
out.  Profit  bj'  all  this,  and  get  in  with  them  now  be- 
fore they  come  to  power.  But  don't  sa^-  anything  about 
it  to  Etienne  or  to  your  other  friends  ;  the}'  would  very 
likel}'  play  you  false  about  it." 

A  week  later  Lucien  presented  himself  in  Madame 
de  Montcornet's  salon,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent agitation  on  seeing  once  more  the  woman  he  had 
loved  sincerely,  and  whose  feelings  he  had  lately  lace- 
rated. Louise  was  metamorphosed.  She  was  now 
what  she  would  always  have  been  had  she  never  lived 
in  the  provinces,  —  a  great  lady.  Her  mourning  gar- 
ments had  a  choiceness  and  grace  about  them  which 
were  not  those  of  an  unhappy  widow.  Lucien  beheved 
that  he  counted  for  something  in  the  coquetry  of  her 
appearance,  and  he  was  not  mistaken.  But  he  had 
now,  like  an  ogre,  tasted  young  flesh.  He  remained 
the  whole  evening  undecided  in  his  feelings,  between 
the  beautiful,  loving,  and  seductive  Coralie,  and  the 
faded,  haughty,  and  exacting  Louise.  He  could  not 
decide  on  his  course.  Should  he  sacrifice  the  actress 
to  the  great  lady  ?    This  sacrifice  Madame  de  Bargeton, 
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who  felt  her  love  renewed  on  again  seeing  Lucien  now 
so  brilliant  and  so  handsome,  expected  and  awaited 
throughout  that  evening.  She  had  her  pains  for 
naiigiit.  Her  insinuating  words,  her  coquettish  man- 
ner, had  no  result,  and  she  left  the  salon  that  night 
with  an  irrevocable  desire  for  vengeance  in  her  heart. 

"Well,  dear  Lucien,"  she  had  said  when  thej'  met, 
with  a  kindliness  of  manner  that  was  full  of  Parisian 
grace  and  nobility,  "30U  were  to  have  been  m^' glory, 
but  3'ou  have  made  me  your  first  victim.  I  forgive  3011, 
m}-  child,  for  I  know  that  there  is  alwa^-s  a  remnant  of 
love  in  such  a  vengeance." 

15y  these  words,  said  with  an  air  of  regal  kindness, 
Madame  de  Bargeton  recovered  her  position.  Lucien, 
who  believed  he  was  absolutel}'  in  the  right,  suddenlj- 
felt  that  she  had  put  him  in  the  wrong.  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  terrible  letter  in  which  he  had  bioken 
awaj-  from  her,  nor  of  the  causes  of  the  rupture.  Women 
of  the  world  have  a  marvellous  talent  for  diminishing 
their  wrong-doings  by  pleasant  words  ;  the3-  efface  them 
with  a  smile,  or  Jby  a  question  which  pretends  surprise. 
The3'  remember  nothing,  the3'  explain  all,  the3-  ques- 
tion, comment,  amplify,  pla3-  amazement,  quarrel,  and 
end  up  by  getting  rid  of  their  evil  deeds,  as  they 
wash  out  spots  with  soap  and  water.  You  know  the 
spots  were  there,  and  ver3-  black ;  but  behold !  they 
.are  gone,  and  all  is  white  and  innocent.  As  for  3-ou, 
30U  may  think  yourself  lucky  if  some  unpardonable 
crime  has  not  been  affixed  to  3-ou.  In  a  moment 
Lucien  and  Louise  had  returned  to  their  old  illusions 
about  each  other ;  but  Lucien,  intoxicated  with  satis- 
fied vanit}-,  intoxicated  with  Coralie,  who  made  his  life 
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so  easy  for  him,  did  not  reply  definitely  to  a  question 
which  Madatne  de  Bargeton  put  to  him  with  a  flicker  of 
hesitation :  — 

"Are  yon  happy?" 

A  melancholy  "no"  would  have  made  his  fortune. 
He  thought  himself  wittj'  and  wise  in  explaining  Cora- 
lie  ;  he  said  he  was  loved  for  himself,  aud  that  ought 
to  make  him  happj'.  Madame  de  Bargeton  bit  her  lips, 
and  the  matter  ended  there.  Madame  d'Espard  pres- 
entlj'  came  up  to  them  with  Madame  de  Montcornet. 
Lucien  felt  himself  the  hero  of  the  evening.  He  was 
petted,  flattered,  and  caressed  by  the  three  women,  who 
twisted  him  round  their  fingers  with  infinite  adroitness. 
His  success  in  this  great  and  brilliant  world  was,  he 
felt,  nothing  short  of  his  former  success  in  journalism. 
The  beautiful  Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  so  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Camille  Maupin,  to  whom  Mesdames 
d'Espard  and  Bargeton  presented  Lucien,  invited  him 
to  one  of  her  Wednesday  dinners,  and  seemed  much 
taken  b3'  his  now  famous  beautj'.  Lucien  tried  to  prove 
to  her  that  he  was  even  more  intellectual  than  hand- 
some. Mademoiselle  des  Touches  expressed  her  admi- 
ration with  the  naive  rapture  and  charming  afiectation 
of  friendship  which  is  so  taking  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  real  shallowness  of  Parisian  society,  where 
the  habit  and  the  continual  need  of  amusement  render 
novelty  the  one  thing  sought  for. 

^'If  I  pleased  her  as  much  as  she  pleases  me,"  re- 
marked Lucien  to  Rastignac  and  de  Marsaj',  "  we  could 
epitomize  the  novel." 

"  You  both  know  too  well  how  to  write  them  to  wish 
to  act  them,"  replied  Eastignac.     "Can  authors  love 
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authors?  There  must  alwaj'S  come  a  moment  when 
thej'  sa}-  sharp  things  to  each  other." 

"It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  dream,"  said  de  Marsay. 
"That  charming  woman  is  thirty-,  to  be  sure,  but  she 
has  nearly  eighty  thousand  francs  a  j-ear.  She  is  ador- 
ably capricious,  and  her  style  of  beauty  lasts.  Coralie 
is  a  little  goose,  my  dear  fellow !  onl}'  useful  to  get 
your  hand  in,  —  for  of  course  a  man  can't  remain  without 
a  mistress  ;  but  if  30U  don't  make  some  distinguished 
conquest  in  society,  the  actress  will  be  an  injury  to  j"ou 
in  the  long  run.  I  advise  you  to  supplant  Conti,  who 
is  just  going  to  sing  with  Camille  Maupin.  Ever  since 
the  world  began,  poetrj-  has  had  precedence  of  music." 

But  as  Lucien  listened  to  the  singing  of  Mademoiselle 
des  Touches  and  Conti,  such  schemes  flew  awaj^. 

' '  Conti  sings  too  well,"  he  said  to  des  Lupeaulx. 

Lucien  returned  to  Madame  de  Bargeton,  who  took 
him  into  another  room,  where  they  found  Madame 
d'Espard. 

"  Well,  don't  j'ou  intend  to  take  an  interest  in  him 
and  assist  him?"  said  Louise  to  her  cousin. 

"  Monsieur  Chardon  must  first  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  assisted  without  injur}-  to  his  protectors," 
said  the  marquise,  in  a  tone  that  was  both  gentle  and 
impertinent.  "  If  he  wishes  to  obtain  the  letters-patent 
which  will  enable  him  to  resign  the  unfortunate  name 
of  his  father  for  that  of  his  mother,  he  certainl}-  ought 
to  belong  to  our  party." 

"  In  two  months'  time  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so,"  said 
Lucien. 

"Very  good!"  said  the  marquise,  "when  that  time 
comes  I  will  see  my  father  and  uncle,  who  belong  to 
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the  king's  household ;  they  will  speak  of  30U  to  the 
chancellor." 

The  diplomatist  and  the  two  women  had  readilj'  divined 
Lucien's  weakest  spot.  The  poet,  enraptured  with  all 
these  aristocratic  splendors,  felt  unspeakabl}'  mortified 
at  the  sound  of  his  own  name  (Chardon),  especiall3' 
as  he  listened  to  the  sonorous  names  prefaced  bj'  titles 
with  which  other  men  were  announced.  This  pain  was 
renewed  wherever  he  went  for  the  next  few  days.  More- 
over, his  sensations  were  equally  disagreeable  on  re- 
turning to  the  scenes  of  his  daily  work  after  spending 
his  evenings  in  the  great  world,  whither  he  went  in 
suitable  style  with  Coralie's  carriage  and  servants.  He 
learned  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  galloped  beside  the 
equipages  of  Madame  d'Espard,  Mademoiselle  des 
Touches,  and  Madame  de  Montcornet,  in  the  Bois, — 
a  privilege  he  had  so  much  coveted  on  his  first  arrival 
in  Paris.  Finot  was  enchanted  to  procure  for  such  a 
useful  reporter  a  permit  to  the  Opera,  where  Lucien 
now  spent  many  of  his  evenings ;  for  he  belonged 
henceforth  to  the  special  world  of  elegance  which 
frequented  it. 

The  poet  returned  the  attentions  of  Rastignac  and 
his  other  fashionable  friends  by  a  breakfast;  but  he 
committed  the  blunder  of  giving  it  at  Coralie's  ;  for  ho 
was  too  young,  too  much  of  a  poet,  too  confiding,  to 
suspect  the  importance  of  shades  of  conduct.  An 
actress,  kind  and  good  but  without  education,  could  not 
teach  him  life.  The  provincial  youth  proved  conclu- 
sively to  these  young  men  that  Coralie  was  supporting 
him,  — a  state  of  things  of  which  they  were  jealous, 
while  each  condemned   it.     Rastignac  was  the  one  to 
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make  the  bitterest  jokes  against  it  that  very  evening, 
and  }-et  he  maintained  himself  in  society  in  precisely 
the  same  way  ;  onl}',  he  kept  up  appearances  and  was 
able  therefore  to  treat  the  accusation  as  calumnj-. 

Lucien  had  now  learned  whist ;  and  plaj'  speedily  be- 
came a  passion  with  him.  Coralie,  eager  to  avoid  all 
rivalr3',  was  far  from  disapproving  Lucien's  course ; 
she  encouraged  his  dissipations  witli  the  blindness  of  a 
single-minded  sentiment,  which  sees  onW  the  present, 
and  sacrifices  all,  even  the  future,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  moment.  The  characteristics  of  a  true  affection  are 
frequently  like  those  of  childhood,  —  absence  of  reflec- 
tion, imprudence,  heedless  improvidence,  laughter,  and 
tears. 

At  this  period  there  flourished  a  society  of  young  men 
called  vivntrs,  who  were  rich  or  poor  and  all  aimless 
prodigals,  — men  who  lived  with  extraordinary  reckless- 
ness ;  intrepid  eaters,  but  more  intrepid  drinkers.  All 
were  spendthrifts  ;  mingling  much  wild  jesting  with  an 
existence  which  was  not  so  foolish  as  it  was  crazj' ; 
thej'  recoiled  before  no  impossibilit}',  and  gloried  in 
their  misdeeds,  which  were,  however,  restrained  within 
certain  limits.  So  much  originalit}-  was  developed  in 
their  pranks  that  it  was  usually  impossible  not  to  for- 
give them.  Xo  fact  proclaims  more  distinctly  the  idle- 
ness of  mind  to  which  the  Restoration  had  condemned 
the  j'outh  of  France.  Young  men  who  did  not  know  in 
what  way  to  expeiid  their  vigor,  not  onlj-  flung  them- 
selves into  journalism,  into  conspiracies,  into  literature, 
into  art,  but  also  dissipated  in  strange  excesses  the 
superabounding  sap  and  power  of  j'oung  France.  If 
it  toiled,  that  glorious  3'outh  craved  pleasure  and  su- 
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premacy  ;  if  it  followed  an  art,  it  wanted  treasures  ;  if  it 
were  idle,  its  passions  demanded  exercise ;  but  what- 
ever path  it  took  it  wanted  a  career,  a  place,  an  aim ; 
and  the  public  policy  gave  it  none.  These  viveurs 
were  nearly  all  endowed  with  eminent  faculties.  Some 
los't  those  faculties  in  the  aimless  life  to  which  they 
were  condemned  ;  others  resisted.  The  most  celebrated 
among  them,  the  most  brilliantly  capable,  Eugene  de 
Rastignac,  ended  by  entering,  thanks  to  do  Marsay,  a 
serious  career  in  whicli  he  has  distinguished  himself. 
The  pranks  and  diversions  to  which  these  3'oung  men 
devoted  themselves  became  so  famous  that  many  of  the 
vaudevilles  of  the  day  were  based  upon  them.  Lucien, 
introduced  by  Blondet  to  this  dissipated  company, 
sparkled  in  its  midst  next  after  Bixiou,  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  minds  and  inexhaustible  satirists  of  the 
day. 

During  the  whole  of  this  winter,  therefore,  Lucien's 
life  was  one  long  inebriation,  interrupted  onl}'  by  the 
sort  of  journalistic  work  that  was  easj'  to  him.  He 
continued  the  series  of  his  Varietj'  articles,  and  did  at 
times  make  strenuous  efforts,  producing  a  few  fine  crit- 
icisms carefully  thought  out.  But  study  was  excep- 
tional ;  the  poet  never  applied  himself  unless  constrained 
by  necessity.  Breakfasts,  dinners,  pleasure-parties  of 
all  kinds,  evenings  in  society,  and  play,  took  nearly  all 
his  time,  and  Goralie  consumed  the  rest.  Lucien  never 
allowed  himself  to  think  of  the  morrow.  He  saw  his 
so-called  friends  behaving  just  as  he  did,  —  spending 
their  money  as  they  got  it,  and  careless  of  the  future. 
Once  admitted  into  journalism  and  literature  on  a 
footing   of  equality,   Lucien   perceived   the    enormous 
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difflculties  he  would  have  to  conquer  if  he  endeavored 
to  rise.  All  were  willing  to  have  him  as  an  equal ;  no 
one  would  consent  to  his  becoming  their  superior.  In- 
sensibl}',  therefore,  he  renounced  the  desire  for  literar3- 
fame,  and  contented  himself  with  thinking  that  political 
good  fortune  was  easier  to  acquire. 

"Political  intrigue  rouses  fewer  opposing  passions 
than  talent ;  its  quiet,  concealed  proceedings  excite  no 
attention,"  du  Chatelet  said  to  him  one  A&y.  (Lucien 
and  the  baron  were  by  this  time  reconciled.)  '•  Intrigue 
is,  in  fact,  superior  to  talent,  because  it  makes  some- 
thing out  of  nothing  ;  whereas  the  resources  of  talent  are 
for  the  most  part  spent  in  making  a  man  uuliappj-." 

Lucien  continued  his  way  through  this  life  of  ease 
and  luxuiy,  where  the  morrow  trod  upon  the  heels  of 
yesterday  in  the  middle  of  some  org}-.  He  was  still 
assiduous  in  societj- ;  he  courted  Madame  de  Barge  ton, 
the  Marquise  d'Espard,  the  Comtesse  de  Monteornet, 
and  he  never  missed  a  single  party  given  by  Mademoi- 
selle des  Touches.  He  went  to  these  parties  before 
some  gay  supper  or  after  some  dinner  of  authors  or 
publishers ;  the  demands  of  Parisian  conversation  and 
the  excitement  of  play  absorbed  the  remaining  ideas 
and  strength  which  his  excesses  left  him.  Soon  he  no 
longer  had  the  clear  lucidity  of  mind,  the  coolness  ne- 
cessarj'  to  observe  the  facts  about  him  and  to  employ 
the  tact  which  those  who  advance  on  sufferance  must 
display  at  every  moment ;  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
distinguish  the  moments  when  Madame  de  Bargeton's 
feelings  moved  her  towards  him  or  withdrew  her  from 
him  wounded  ;  he  could  not  see  when  she  pardoned 
him,  nor  when  she  again  condemned  him. 
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Chitelet  saw  plainly  the  chances  that  still  remained 
to  his  rival,  and  he  became  his  friend  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  dissipation  which  was  blunting  his  energies. 
Rastignac,  who  was  jealous  of  his  compatriot  and  found 
the  baron  a  surer  and  more  useful  allj-  than  Lucien, 
assisted  Chatelet.  He  had  reconciled  the  ex-hoau  and 
the  poet  at  a  magnificent  supper  given  by  him  at  the 
Eocher  de  Cancale.  Lucien,  who  habitually  went  home 
in  the  early  morning  and  did  not  rise  till  mid-day,  found 
in  Coralie  a  love  that  was  alwaj's  the  same.  Thus  the 
mainspring  of  his  will,  weakened  bj-  idleness  and  the 
failure  of  resolutions  made  in  moment.s  when  he  saw  his 
position  in  its  true  light,  became  at  last  unstrung,  re- 
sponding only  to  the  severest  pi'essure  of  necessitj'. 

The  gentle,  tender  Coralie,  after  rejoicing  that  Lu- 
cien was  amused,  after  encouraging  his  dissipation  as 
a  means  to  the  duration  of  his  attachment  and  the  ties 
that  bound  him  to  her,  even  she  had  the  courage  to 
advise  her  lover  not  to  neglect  his  work.  Several  times 
she  warned  him  that  he  had  earned  almost  nothing 
during  his  month.  Lo^'cr  and  mistress  both  were  fright- 
fully  in  debt.  The  fifteen  hundred  francs  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  "Daisies"  (five  hundred  having 
gone  to  his  sister,  and  a  thousand  being  lent  to  Lous- 
teau)  and  the  first  five  hundred  which  Lncien  earned 
were  swallowed  up  at  once.  In  three  months  liis  ar- 
ticles only  brought  him  a  thousand  francs,  though  he 
thought  he  had  been  working  desperately.  But  by 
this  time  Lucien  had  adopted  the  agreeable  principles 
of  the  viveurs  as  to  debts.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  certain  trul}-  poetic  natures  with  weak  wills,  ab- 
sorbed in  sentiment  and  in  rendering  their  sensations 
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hy  images,  are  essentiallj-  deficient  in  the  moral  sense 
which  ought  to  accompanj-  all  observation.  Poets  pre- 
fer to  receive  impressions  themselves  rather  than  enter 
into  the  souls  of  others  and  studj'  the  mechanism  of 
their  feelings.  Thus  Lucien  never  asked  what  became 
of  those  viveurs  who  disappeared,  nor  the  cause  of  their 
disappearance  ;  he  saw  nothing  of  the  fate  of  the  so- 
called  friends,  some  of  whom  had  had  property',  others 
positive  hopes,  others",  again,  undoubted  talent,  while 
manj'  had  had  intrepid  faith  in  their  own  destinj',  and 
a  fixed  determination  to  take  all  chances  in  their  favor. 
Lucien  adopted  Blondet's  axioms  as  the  rule  of  his 
future:  "All  things  come  outright;"  "Nothing  can 
injure  those  who  have  nothing;"  "We  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  what  we  seek;"  "Swim  with  the  current 
and  it  must  take  jou  somewhere;"  "A  man  of  intel- 
lect who  has  a  footing  in  society  can  make  his  fortune 
when  he  will." 
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XX. 

A   FIFTH   VARIETY   OP   PUBLISHER. 

This  winter,  full  of  pleasures  and  dissipations,  was 
employed  by  Theodore  Gaillard  and  Hector  Merlin  in 
finding  capital  with  which  to  start  their  "  Reveil,"  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  in  March,  1822.  The 
affair  was  managed  at  the  house  of  Madame  du  Val- 
Noble.  That  wittj-  and  elegant  courtesan  exercised  a 
marked  influence  over  bankers,  men  of  rank,  and  the 
writers  of  the  roj'alist  partj',  who  were  accustomed  to 
meet  in  her  salon  and  discuss  certain  matters  which 
could  not  be  touched  on  elsewhere.  Hector  Merlin, 
to  whom  the  editorship-in-chief  of  the  "Reveil"  had 
been  promised,  was  to  have  Lucien,  now  his  intimate 
friend,  for  his  right-hand  man,  and  the  latter  was 
also  offered  the  feuilleton  of  one  of  the  ministerial 
journals. 

This  change  of  front  in  Lucien's  position  was  silently 
arranged  while  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  his  life 
were  going  on.  This  child  fancied  himself  a  great  poli- 
tician by  concealing  for  the  present  his  theatrical  somer- 
sault, and  he  counted  much  on  obtaining  ministerial 
bounties  which  would  pay  his  debts  and  put  an  end  to 
Coralie's  secret  anxieties.     The  actress,  always  smiling, 

22 
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hid  her  troubles  from  him  ;  but  Berenice  boldly  warned 
him  that  they  were  heavy.  Like  all  poets,  this  great 
man,  still  in  embryo,  was  extremely  pitiful  over  such 
distress,  and  promised  to  work  harder ;  but  he  forgot 
the  promise  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made,  and  drowned 
'  his  feelings  in  a  debauch.  When  Coralie  saw  the  cloud 
on  her  lover's  brow  she  scolded  Berenice,  and  assured 
Luoien  that  she  could  settle  all. 

Madame  d'Espard  and  Madame  de  Bargeton  were 
awaiting  Lucien's  public  conversion  to  ask  the  miuistr}-, 
through  du  Chatelet,  for  the  decree  which  should  grant 
Lucien  the  much-desired  change  of  name, —  at  least  they 
said  they  were.  Lucien  had  promised  to  dedicate  his 
"  Daisies''  to  Madame  d'Espard,  who  seemed  much  flat- 
tered bj-  a  distinction  which  authors  have  since  made 
rare,  now  that  the}'  have  come  to  be  a  power  in  the  world. 
When  Lucien  went  to  Dauriat  and  asked  wh}-  his  book 
did  not  appear,  the  publisher  gave  him  several  excel- 
lent reasons  for  not  as  yet  putting  it  in  tjpe.  He  had 
such  and  such  a  work  on  hand  which  took  all  his  time. 
A  new  volume  by  Canalis  was  just  coming  out,  and 
it  was  better  not  to  come  in  contact  with  it ;  Monsieur 
de  Lamartine's  second  "  IMeditatious  "  were  in  press, 
and  two  important  collections  of  poems  ought  not  to 
appear  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  Besides,  an  author  ought 
to  trust  to  the  business  faculty  of  his  publisher. 

Nevertheless,  Lucien's  needs  became  so  pressing  that 
he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  Finot,  who  made  him 
a  few  advances  on  his  articles.  When  at  night,  after 
supper,  the  poet-journalist  would  sometimes  explain  his 
situation  to  his  friends  the  viveurs,  thej-  drowned  his 
scruples  in  floods  of  iced  champagne  and  merriment. 
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"Debts!  was  there  ever  a  strong-minded  man  who 
had  no  deDts  ?  Debts  represented  satisfied  wants,  ex- 
acting vices.  No  man  ever  forced  his  way  onward  nntil 
the  iron  hand  of  necessitj-  wns  upon  him." 

"To  great  men  belongs  the  gratitude  of  pawn- 
shops !  "    cried  Blondet. 

"  To  will  all  is  to  owe  all,"  said  Bixiou. 

"No,"  said  des  Lepeaulx,  "to  owe  all  is  to  have 
all." 

The  viveurs  managed  to  prove  to  this  mere  child  that 
his  debts  would  be  the  golden  spur  with  which  to  goad 
the  horses  that  drew  the  chariot  of  his  fortunes.  Look 
at  Csesar  with  his  forty  millions  of  debt,  and  Fred- 
erick II.  receiving  a  ducat  a  month  from  his  father ! 
and  all  the  famous  and  corrupting  examples  of  great 
men  shown  in  their  vices,  —  never  in  the  omnipotence 
of  their  courage  and  their  conceptions  ! 

At  last,  however,  Coralie's  furniture  and  horses  and 
carriage  were  attached  by  se\eral  creditors,  whose  bills 
amounted  to  four  thou.sand  francs.  When  Lucien  went 
to  Lousteau  to  ask  for  the  thousand  francs  he  had  lent 
him,  Lousteau  showed  him  documents  which  proved 
that  matters  were  as  bad  at  Florine's  as  they  were  at 
Coralie's ;  but  he  offered  out  of  gratitude  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  finding  a  publisher  for  his  ' '  Archer  of 
Charles  IX." 

"How  did  Florine  get  into  such  trouble?"  asked 
Lucien. 

"  Matifat  took  fright,"  replied  Lousteau.  "  We  have 
lost  him  ;  but  if  Florine  chooses,  he  can  be  made  to 
pay  dear  for  his  treachery.  I  '11  tell  you  about  it 
later." 
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Three  dajs  after  Lucien  had  made  this  fruitless  ap- 
peal to  Lousteau,  the  lovers  were  breakfasting  sadly 
beside  the  fire  in  their  beautiful  bedroom,  and  Berenice 
was  cooking  eggs  on  a  plate,  for  the  cook  and  the 
coachman  and  the  other  servants  had  all  departed. 
Thej-  could  not  sell  their  furniture,  for  it  was  now  at- 
tached. Not  a  single  article  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  a.ny 
intrinsic  value,  remained  to  them  ;  all  were  represented 
bj'  pawn-tickets,  forming  a  small  octavo  volume  that  was 
highly  instructive.  Bere'nice  had  kept  back  two  forks 
and  two  spoons.  The  little  daily  journal  was  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  Lucien  and  Coralie  bj-  keeping  quiet 
the  tailor,  the  dressmaker,  and  milliner,  who  feared  to 
displease  a  journalist  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  write 
down  their  establishments. 

Lousteau  came  in  as  they  sat  there,  crying  out, 
"Hurrah  for  'The  Archer  of  Charles  IX!'  I've  just 
sold  off  a  hundred  francs'  worth  of  books  ;  let's  divide, 
my  children ! " 

So  saying,  he  gave  fifty  francs  to  Coralie,  and  sent 
Berenice  out  to  get  a  better  breakfast. 

"Yesterday  Hector  Merlin  and  I  dined  with  some 
publishers,  and  we  paved  the  wa}-  for  j-our  novel  with 
knowing  insinuations.  It  is  true  you  have  Dauriat 
already  ;  but  Dauriat  is  niggardly  ;  he  won't  give  more 
than  four  thousand  francs  for  two  thousand  copies,  and 
30U  ought  to  get  six  thousand.  We  talked  to  our  new 
publishers  cleverlj',,  and  set  j'ou  above  Walter  Scott. 
Yes,  j-ou  had  splendid  novels  in  your  pouch.  You  were 
not  offering  a  single  book,  but  an  enterprise  ;  not  one 
novel,  but  a  series  !  That  word  '  series  '  did  the  busi- 
ness.    So  don't  forget  that  you  have  got  in  youv  port- 
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folio  an  historical  series, — 'La  Grande  Mademoiselle, 
or  France  under  Louis  XIV.  ; '  '  Cotillon  I.,  or  the 
First  Days  of  Louis  XV. ; '  'The  Queen  and  the  Car- 
dinal, a  picture  of  Paris  during  the  Fronde  ; '  and  '  The 
Son  of  Concini,  or  Richelieu's  Intrigue.'  All  those 
novels  are  to  be  announced  on  the  cover.  We  call  that 
manoeuvre  striking  success  in  the  eye.  Keep  those  fine 
titles  on  the  cover  and  they  soon  become  known,  and 
you  are  realh'  more  famous  for  the  books  3'ou  don't 
write  than  for  those  you  have  written.  The  '  In  Press ' 
is  another  literary  dodge.  Come,  let's  be  happy  !  here's 
the  champagne.  I  tell  you,  Lucien,  those  publishers 
opened  their  eyes  as  wide  as  saucers.  Why,  where  are 
your  saucers  ? " 

"  Seized  !  "  said  Coralie. 

"  I  see  ;  and  I  resume,"  said  Lousteau.  "Publishers 
will  believe  in  all  those  manuscripts  if  they  see  one. 
Thej^  always  want  to  see  a  manuscript,  and  pretend  to 
read  it.  Let  'em  have  their  fanc}'.  They  don't  really 
read  the  books,  or  they  would  n't  publish  what  they  do  ! 
Hector  and  I  gave  the  impression  that  you  might  con- 
sider an  offer  of  five  thousand  francs  for  three  thousand 
copies  in  two  editions.  Give  me  the  manuscript  of  '  The 
Archer ; '  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  we  are  to  break- 
fast with  the  publishers,  and  then  we  '11  get  the  whip 
hand  of  them." 

"  Who  are  they?"  asked  Lucien. 

"Two  partners  —  good  fellows,  pretty  fair  in  busi- 
ness—  named  Fendant  and  Cavalier.  One  was  a  clerk 
with  Vidal  and  Porchon,  the  other  was  the  clever- 
est hand  on  the  Quai  des  Augustins.  They  set  up  in 
business  about  a  year  ago.     After  losing  a  little  money 
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on  translations  of  English  novels,  they  now  want  to 
experiment  with  the  indigenous  thing.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  carrying  on  the  business  with  other  people's 
capital ;  but  it  does  n't  signify  to  you  v.'hom  the  money 
belongs  to  as  long  as  you  get  some  of  it." 

The  next  day  but  one  the  two  journalists  went  to 
breakfast  in  the  rue  Serpente,  Lucien's  old  quarter, 
where  Lousteau  still  kept  his  miserable  room  in  the 
rue  de  la  Harpe.  Lucien,  who  came  to  fetch  his  friend, 
found  that  den  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  it  was  on 
the  evening  of  his  first  introduction  to  literary  life  ;  but 
he  no  longer  felt  surprised  at  it ;  he  had  been  initiated 
since  then  into  the  vicissitudes  of  a  journalist's  life,  and 
there  was  nothing  he  did  not  comprehend.  The  great 
man  of  the  provinces  had  received,  gambled,  and  lost 
the  pay  of  many  an  article,  together  with  the  desire  to 
write  them.  He  had  written  more  than  one  column  by 
the  various  tricky'  processes  which  Lousteau  had  de- 
scribed to  him  as  thej-  made  their  wa}-  from  the  rue  de 
la  Harpe  to  the  Palais-Royal  on  that  memorable  first 
evening.  Fallen  now  into  the  power  of  Barbet  and 
Braulard,  he  trafficked  in  books  and  theatre  tickets ; 
and  he  was  long  past  recoiling  at  any  praises  or  anj' 
attacks  he  was  ordered  to  make.  Even  at  this  moment 
he  was  rejoicing  at  getting  all  he  could  out  of  Lousteau 
before  it  was  known  that  he  had  turned  his  back  upon 
the  liberals,  and  would  now  attack  them  all  the  more 
knowinglj-  because  he  had  studied  them  in  their  midst. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lousteau  was  secretlj-  receiving,  to 
Lucien's  disadvantage,  a  sum  of  five  hundred  francs  in 
cash  from  Fendant  and  Cavalier,  under  the  name  of 
commission,   for   having   obtained   this   future  Walter 
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Scott  for  the  publishers  who  were  in  quest  of  a  French 
Scott. 

Tlie  firm  of  Fendant  and  Cavalier  was  one  of  those 
publishing  houses  which  are  established  without  any 
capital  whatever.  A  great  manj'  of  that  kind  existed 
in  those  days,  and  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as 
printers  and  paper-makers  consent  to  give  credit  to 
publishers  for  the  length  of  time  required  to  play  seven 
or  eight  games  of  what  are  called  "publications."  Then 
as  now,  works  were  bought  from  authors  with  notes 
payable  in  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months.  The  publishers 
paid  their  printers  and  their  paper-makers  in  the  same 
way  ;  so  that  they  had  in  their  hands  for  a  whole  year, 
gratis,  as  man}',  perhaps,  as  a  dozen  or  twenty  works. 
Supposing  two  or  three  of  these  to  be  a  success,  the 
proceeds  of  the  successful  books  paid  for  the  unsuccess- 
ful ones,  and  thus  thej'  balanced  each  other,  book  for 
book.  If  the  works  were  all  doubtful ;  or  if,  by  ill  luck, 
the  publishers  got  hold  of  only  good  books  which  could 
not  be  sold  until  they  were  read  and  appreciated  b}'  the 
true  public  ;  or  if  their  notes  falling  due  were  too  heav}- 
on  them,  —  they  went  into  voluntar}'  bankruptcy',  and 
sent  in  their  schedules  with  perfect  indifference,  being 
prepared  in  advance  for  this  result.  The  chances,  how- 
ever, were  in  their  favor,  and  they  plaj-ed  Lipon  the 
great  green  table  of  speculation  with  the  money  of 
others  and  not  their  own. 

Fendant  and  Cavalier  were  publishers  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Cavalier  contributed  his  wits  to  the  business,  and 
Fendant  his  industrj'.  They  possessed  a  common  fund 
of  a  few  thousand  francs,  —  savings  scraped  together  by 
their  mistresses,  —  out  of  which  they  had  given  them- 
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selves  each  a  salary,  which  they  spent  very  scrupulously 
on  dinners  to  journaUsts  and  authors,  and  at  theatres, 
where,  as  they  said,  their  business  was  done.  This 
particular  pair  of  semi-swindlers  were  held  to  be  clever 
men.  Fendant  was  more  trickj'  than  Cavalier.  True 
to  his  name,  Cavalier  travelled ;  Fendant  sta3-ed  in 
Paris  and  managed  the  business.  The  partnership  was 
what  it  usually  is  between  two  publishers,  —  a  duel. 
The  firm  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  one  of  the  old 
mansions  in  the  rue  Serpents, — their  office  being  at 
the  farther  end  of  several  large  salons  converted  into 
warerooms.  Thej'  had  alread}'  published  a  number  of 
novels  ;  such  as  the  "  Tour  du  Nord,"  the  "  Marchand 
de  Benares,"  "Takeli,"  and  the  novels  of  Gait,  an 
English  author  who  had  no  success  in  France.  The 
fame  of  Walter  Scott  attracted  the  attention  of  French 
publishers  to  English  literar}'  products ;  so  much  so 
that  the}'  meditated  another  Norman  conquest.  They 
sought  for  other  Walter  Scotts,  just  as,  later,  the 
French  people  looked  for  asphalts  on  stonj'  ground, 
bitumen  in  marshes,  and  profits  from  projected  rail- 
ways. One  of  the  greatest  follies  of  Parisian  com- 
merce is  to  expect  the  duplication  of  success,  when,  in 
fact,  it  goes  by  contraries.  Success  kills  success, — in. 
Paris  especiallj'. 

So,  beneath  the  title  of  "  Strelitz,  or  Russia  a  Hun- 
dred Years  ago,"  Fendant  and  Cavalier  bravelj-  added 
in  large  letters,  "  in  the  stj-le  of  Walter  Scott."  The}- 
were  thirsting  for  a  success ;  a  good  book  would  help 
to  float  their  stagnant  bales ;  thej'  were,  moreover, 
lured  b}'  the  hope  of  getting  articles  into  the  papers, 
which  was  the  grand  condition  of  a  good  sale  in  those 
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days  ;  for  it  is  rare  that  a  book  ifi  ever  bought  on  its 
own  unassisted  merits  ;  it  is  almost  always  published 
and  sold  for  reasons  quite  foreign  to  them.  Fendant 
and  Cavalier  saw  in  Lucieu  a  journalist,  and  in  his 
book  a  manufactured  article,  the  first  sale  of  which 
would  tide  them  over  a  period  when  notes  were 
due. 

The  two  journalists  found  the  partners  in  their  office, 
the  agreement  ready,  the  notes  signed.  Such  prompti- 
tude delighted  Lucien.  Fendant  was  a  small,  spare 
man  with  a  dangerous  cast  of  countenance,  —  that  of  a 
Kalmuck  Tartar ;  small,  low  forehead,  flattened  nose, 
pinched  lips,  with  keen  little  black  eyes,  irregular  out- 
line of  face,  a  rough  skin,  and  a  voice  like  a  cracked 
bell,  —  in  short,  all  the  outvrard  and  visible  signs  of  a 
consummate  rascal ;  but  he  compensated  for  these  dis- 
advantages by  the  honey  of  his  discourse ;  he  reached 
his  ends  by  talk.  Cavalier,  a  bachelor,  a  plain-dealing 
man,  and  more  like  the  conductor  of  a  diligence  than  a 
publisher,  had  hair  of  washy  fairness,  a  red  face,  the 
heavy  build  and  the  eternal  gabble  of  a  commercial 
traveller. 

"  We  shall  not  have  much  discussion,"  said  Fendant, 
addressing  Lucien  and  Lousteau ;  "I  have  read  the 
work ;  it  is  very  literary,  and  suits  us  so  well  that  I 
have  already  sent  the  manuscript  to  the  printers.  The 
agreement  is  drawn  up  on  the  stipulated  terms,  and  we 
always  keep  strictly  to  conditions.  Our  notes  are  for 
six,  nine,  and  twelve  months  ;  you  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  discounting  them,  and  we  will  refund  you  the 
discount.  We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  give 
another  title  to  the  book,  for  we  do  not  like  that  of 
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'  The  Archer  of  Charles  IX.  ; '  it  does  not  sufflciently 
excite  the  curiosity  of  readers  ;  there  are  several  kings 
named  Charles ;  and  in  the  middle  ages  there  were 
great  numbers  of  archers.  Now,  if  joii  had  made  it 
'  The  Soldier  of  Napoleon,'  well  and  good  ;  but  '  The 
Archer  of  Charles  IX  ! '  why,  Cavalier  would  be  obliged 
to  give  a  lecture  on  the  historj'  of  France  for  every  copy 
he  sells  in  the  provinces  !  " 

"If  you  only  knew  the  persons  we  have  to  deal 
with  !  "  cried  Cavalier. 

"  '  The  Saint  Bartholomew '  would  be  a  better  name," 
continued  Fendant. 

"  'Catherine  de  Medicis,  or  France  under  Charles  IX.,' 
would  be  more  like  Walter  Scott,"  said  Cavalier. 

"  Well,  we  can  make  up  our  minds  when  the  work  is 
printed,"  said  Fendant. 

"Whatever  j'ou  like,"  said  Lucien,  "provided  the 
name  suits  me." 

The  agreement  read,  signed,  and  the  duplicates  ex- 
changed, Lucien  put  the  notes  in  his  pocket  with  unal- 
lo3'ed  satisfaction.  Then  all  fourweut  up  to  Fendant's 
apartment,  where  they  were  regaled  on  the  vulgarest 
of  breakfasts,  —  03'sters,  beefsteaks,  kidneys  stewed  in 
champagne,  and  cheese  ;  but  these  dishes  were  accom- 
panied with  exquisite  wines,  due  to  Cavalier,  who  knew 
a  traveller  in  the  wine  trade.  Just  as  the^-  were  sitting 
down  to  table,  the  printer  to  whom  the  novel  was  en- 
trusted astonished  Lucien  bj'  bringing  him  the  proof  of 
his  two  first  sheets. 

"  We  want  to  get  on  fast,"  said  Fendant ;  "we  ex- 
pect great  things  of  your  book,  and  we  are  devilishly  in 
want  of  a  success." 
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The  breakfast,  begun  at  twelve  o'clock,  was  not  over 
till  five. 

"Where  shall  I  get  these  notes  discounted?"  said 
Lucien  to  Lousteau  as  they  walked  away. 

"  "We  had  better  see  Barbet,"  replied  Etienne. 
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XXI. 

JOUENALISTIC    BLACKMAILING. 

The  two  friends,  rather  heated  with  wine,  walked 
down  towards  the  Qnai  des  Aiigustins. 

"  Coralie  is  immensely  surprised  at  Florine's  loss. 
Florine  did  not  tell  her  till  j-esterday,  and  then  she  laid 
it  all  to  3'ou  ;  she  seemed  bitter  enough  to  wish  to  leave 
you,"  said  Lucien  to  Lousteau. 

"That's  true,"  said  Lousteau,  who  suddenly  threw 
away  his  prudence  and  unbosomed  himself  to  Lucien. 
"  My  fiiend,  —  for  j'ou  are  my  friend,  Lucien  ;  you  lent 
me  a  thousand  francs,  and  have  onl}'  asked  me  for  them 
once,  —  beware  of  play.  If  I  had  never  plaj"ed  I  should 
be  prosperous  now.  I  owe  every  man  and  God  and  the 
devil  too.  The  sheriff  is  at  ray  heels  at  this  moment. 
When  I  go  to  the  Palais-Royal  I  am  forced  to  double 
ever  so  many  dangerous  capes." 

"Doubling  a  cape"  means,  in  the  language  of  the 
viveurs  of  Paris,  turning  out  of  your  way,  taking  a 
circuitous  path,  to  avoid  either  passing  the  house  of 
a  creditor  or  meeting  him.  Lucien,  who  no  longer  went 
with  absolute  indifference  through  all  the  streets,  knew 
the  manoeuvre,  but  had  never  before  heard  its  name. 

' '  Do  j'ou  owe  a  great  deal  ?  " 

"  No,  —  a  trifle,"  replied  Lousteau ;  "  three  thousand 
francs  would  clear  me.     I  have  tried  to  pull  up  ;  1  have 
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stopped  playing ;  and  I  have  even,  in  order  to  pay  vay 
debts,  done  a  little  chantage." 

"  What  is  chantage?"  asked  Lucien,  who  had  never 
heard  the  word. 

"  Chantage  is  an  invention  of  the  English  press  ;  they 
call  it  '  blackmailing.'  Those  who  practise  it  are  so 
placed  that  they  can  influence  newspapers.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  paper,  or  an  editor-in-chief  is  supposed  to 
know  nothing  about  it.  There  is  always  some  one  on 
hand,  —  a  Giroudeau  or  a  Philippe  Bridau.  Those  hire- 
lings find  a  man  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  wants  to 
escape  notice.  A  great  many  persons  have  peccadilloes 
on  their  consciences  that  are  ver}'  original;  There  are 
lots  of  queer  fortunes  in  Paris  obtained  in  waj's  that 
are  more  or  less  legal  or  illegal,  —  often  by  criminal 
mancBuvres  which  furnish  uncommonly  amusing  stories  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Fouche's  gendarmerie  sur- 
rounding the  spies  of  the  minister  himself  and  not 
being  in  the  secret  of  the  forging  of  the  English  bank- 
notes, were  just  on  the  point  of  seizing  the  minister's 
own  clandestine  printers ;  or  the  history  of  Prince 
Galathione's  diamond ;  or  the  Maubreuil  affair,  and 
the  Pombreton  will  case,  etc.  The  blackmailer  obtains 
certain  evidence,  —  an  important  document,  perhaps, — 
and  he  asks  for  an  interview  with  the  rich  man.  If  the 
man  who  is  compromised  will  not  pay  a  certain  sum, 
the  blackmailer  lets  him  know  that  the  newspaper  press 
is  all  ready  to  divulge  his  secret.  The  rich  man  is 
frightened ;  he  negotiates ;  and  the  trick  is  plaj-ed. 
Perhaps  you  have  some  risky  enterprise  on  hand  which 
may  fail  if  the  newspapers  get  wind  of  it.  A  clianteur 
is  sent  to  you  with  an  offer  to  buy  off  the  articles. 
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There  are  ministers  of  state  to  whom  chanteurs  are 
sent,  and  who  stipulate  with  them  that  the  paper  may 
attack  their  political  acts,  but  not  their  personal  doings. 
There  are  others  who  will  sometimes  give  themselves 
up  on  condition  that  their  mistresses  shall  not  be  at- 
tacked. Des  Lupeaulx — that  fine  Master  of  petitions  — 
is  constantlj'  negotiating  in  this  wa}-  with  journalists. 
The  fellow  has  made  himself  a  wonderful  position  in 
the  centre  of  ptJwer  by  just  such  relations.  He  is  both 
an  agent  of  the  press  and  the  ambassador  of  the  minis- 
ters.; he  works  upon  all  fears  and  self-loves ;  he  plays 
the  same  game  in  politics,  and  buys  the  silence  of  the 
papers  as  to  some  loan,  or  some  concession  desirable 
to  be  made  without  publicit3- ;  here  those  Ij-nxes,  the 
liberal  bankers,  get  a  share  of  the  spoils.  You  3-ourself 
did  a  little  chantage  with  Dauriat ;  he  gave  you  three 
thousand  francs  not  to  write  down  Nathan,  and  called 
it  buying  your  '  Daisies.'  In  the  eighteenth  centurj', 
when  journalism  was  in  swaddling-clothes,  chantage 
was  done  by  means  of  pamphlets,  the  destruction  of 
which  was  bought  hy  favorites  and  great  seigneurs. 
The  inventor  of  blackmailing  was  Aretino,  a  verj' 
great  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  made  kings 
precisely  as  the  journals  of  the  present  day  make 
actresses." 

"  What  did  you  do  against  Matifat  to  get  your  three 
thousand  francs  ?  " 

"  I  had  Florine  attacked  in  six  papers,  and  Florine 
complained  to  Matifat.  Matifat  begged  Braulard  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  those  attacks.  Braulard  was 
fooled  by  Finot,  for  I  was  doing  the  chantage,  and 
he  told  the  druggist  that  3'ou  were  demolishing  Florine 
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in  the  interests  of  Coralie.  Girondeau  then  told  Mati- 
fat  confidentially  that  it  could  all  be  managed  if  he 
■would  sell  his  sixth  of  the  weekly  paper  to  Finot 
for  ten  thousand  francs.  Finot  was  to  give  me  three 
thousand  in  case  of  success.  Matifat  was  just  about 
to  conclude  the  affair,  glad  enough,  to  recover  ten 
thousand  of  his  thirty  thousand,  which  he  thought 
as  good  as  lost;  for  Florine  had  begun  to  tell  him 
the  paper  was  doing  badly.  But  the  manager  of  the 
Panorama-Dramatiqne  had  some  notes  he  wanted  to 
negotiate,  and  in  order  to  get  Matifat  to  take  them 
he  told  him  of  the  trick  that  Finot  was  plajdng  him. 
Matifat,  who  has  a  shrewd  business  head,  saw  the 
wholfe  affair.  He  left  Florine,  kept  his  sixth,  and  is 
now  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  us.  Finot  and  I  howled 
in  despair.  We  had  had  the  ill  luck  to  tackle  a  man 
who  did  n't  reall}'  love  his  mistress,  —  a  miserable  fellow 
without  heart  or  soul.  Unhappily  his  business  is  n't 
one  that  the  press  can  touch.  You  can't  criticise  a 
druggist  as  you  would  bonnets,  or  fashions,  or  theatres, 
or  matters  of  art.  Cocoa  and  pepper  and  pigments, 
or  tinctures  or  opium,  can't  be  depreciated  in  value  by 
a  newspaper  article.  Florine  is  in  a  dreadful  state. 
The  Panorama-Dramatique  closes  to-morrow,  and  she 
has  no  engagement." 

"  Coralie  makes  her  first  appearance  at  the  Gj-mnase 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,"  said  Lucien ;  "  perhaps 
she  can  help  Florine." 

"Never!"  said  Lousteau.  "Coralie  hasn't  much 
mind,  but  she  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  give  herself  a 
rival.  No  ;  our  affairs  are  well-nigh  ruined.  But  Finot 
is  in  such  a  worry  to  get  back  his  sixth." 
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"Why?" 

"Because  the  business  is  an  excellent  one.  He  has 
a  chance  to  sell  out  the  paper  for  three  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  Finot  would  get  a  third,  plus  a  commis- 
sion paid  by  bis  partners,  which  latter  he  will  have  to 
share  with  des  Lupeaulx.  So  I  'm  going  to  propose 
to  him  a  bit  of  chantage." 

"Chantage  seems  to  be  '  Your  money  or  3-our  life  ! '  " 

"Better  still,"  said  Lousteau  ;  "  it  is  'Your  money 
or  3'our  honor  ! '  Onh'  last  week  one  of  the  little  jour- 
nals, to  whose  proprietor  a  credit  had  been  refused, 
stated  that  a  watch  set  in  diamonds  belonging  to  a 
notabilit}'  of  the  town  had  been  found  in  the  possession 
of  a  soldier  of  the  roj'al  guard,  and  the  facts  were  prom- 
ised in  another  number.  The  notability  hastened  to 
invite  the  editor-in-chief  to  dinner.  The  editor-in-chief 
certainlj'  gained  something,  but  contemporaneous  histor}' 
has  lost  a  choice  anecdote.  Whenever  j'ou  see  the  press 
in  pursuit  of  men  in  power,  j'ou  may  be  sure  that  behind 
it  all  there  is  some  discount  denied,  some  service  they 
refuse  to  render.  Blackmailing  in  relation  to  private 
life  is  what  rich  Englishmen  are  most  afraid  of ;  it  is  a 
large  item  in  the  revenues  of  the  British  press,  which  is 
infinitely  more  depraved  than  ours.  We  are  mere  chil- 
dren at  it.  In  England  they  will  pay  five  or  six  thou- 
sand francs  for  a  compromising  letter  merelj-  to  sell  it 
back  to  the  writer." 

"How  are  j'ou  going  to  pinch  Matifat?"  said 
Lucien. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lousteau,  "  that  old  villain 
has  written  the  queerest  letters  to  Florine,  —  spelling, 
grammar,  thoughts,  intensely  comic !     Matifat  is  des- 
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perately  afraid  of  his  wife.  We  can,  without  naming 
him  or  giving  him  an}-  chance  to  lay  Iiold  of  us,  attack 
him  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  lares  and  penates,  where 
he  thinks  himself  safe.  Imagine  his  fury  when  he  sees 
the  first  number  of  a  little  tale  entitled  '  The  Loves  of 
a  Druggist,'  after  he  has  been  duly  informed  that  acci- 
dent had  put  into  the  hands  of  such  and  such  a  news- 
paper a  series  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  calls  '  Cupid' 
Cubid,  and  writes  'never'  nefer.  There's  enough  in 
that  eminentl}^  funny  correspondence  to  keep  subscrib- 
ers rushing  in  for  a  fortnight.  He  will  also  be  threat- 
ened with  an  anonj-mous  letter  to  his  wife  putting  her 
on  the  scent.  The  question  is,  will  Florine  let  herself 
appear  to  be  persecuting  Matifat?  She  still  has  prin- 
ciples, —  that  is,  hopes.  Perhaps  she  wants  to  keep 
the  letters  for  herself  and  make  her  own  profit  out 
of  them.  She  is  sly;  she's  my  pupil.  But  if  Plnot 
makes  her  a  suitable  present,  or  holds  out  the  hope  of- 
an  engagement,  she  will  give  me  the  letters,  which  I 
shall  deliver  to  Finot, — for  a  consideration.  Finot 
will  then  deliver  the  correspondence  to  his  uncle,  and 
Giroudeau  will  bring  Matifat  to  terms.'' 

This  confidence  sobered  Lucien.  His  first  thought 
was  that  he  had  very  dangerous  friends  ;  then  he  re- 
flected that  he  had  better  not  break  away  from  them  ; 
because  if  Madame  d'Espard,  Madame  de  Bargeton, 
and  du  Chatelet  failed  him,  he  might  want  their  terrible 
assistance.  By  this  time  Lucien  and  Lousteau  had 
reached  the  miserable  shop  of  Barbet  on  the  quaj'. 

"  Barbet,"  said  Etienne,  "  here  are  notes  of  Fendant 
and  Cavalier  for  five  thousand  francs,  at  six,  nine,  and 
twelve  months  ;  will  you  discount  them  ? " 

23 
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"I'll  take  them  for  three  thousand!"'  said  Barbet, 
with  imperturbable  calmness. 

"  Three  thousand  francs  !  "  cried  Lucien. 

"You  won't  get  as  much  anjwhere  else,"  remarked 
Barbet.  "  That  firm  will  fail  within  three  months  ;  but 
I  know  thej'  have  some  good  solid  works,  with  a  sure 
but  slow  sale  which  they  can't  wait  for.  I  can  buj'  the 
whole  and  paj'  them  in  their  own  notes.  In  that  way  I 
get  the  books  for  two  thousand  francs  less  than  cost." 

"Are  you  willing  to  lose  two  thousand  francs?  "  said 
Etienne  to  Lucien. 

"  No  !  "  cried  Lucien,  horrified  at  this  first  rebuff. 

"You  are  wrong,"  replied  Etienne. 

"You  can't  negotiate  their  paper  anywhere,"  said 
Barbet.  "Your  book  is  Fendant  and  Cavalier's  last 
throw  in  the  game.  Thej'  can't  print  it  except  bj"^ 
agreeing  to  leave  the  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  print- 
•ers  ;  and  a  success  would  only  save  them  for  six  months  j 
sooner  or  later,  they  are  bound  to  burst  up.  Those  men 
do  more  tippling  than  bookselling.  As  for  me,  their 
notes  would  be  a  means  of  doing  a  stroke  of  business, 
and  that  is  whj'  I  oflfer  you  more  than  you  can  get  from 
the  regular  brokers,  who  consider  only  the  value  of  each 
signature.  It  is  the  business  of  brokers  to  know  if  all 
three  signatures  would  each  give  thirty  per  cent  in  case 
of  failure.  Here  j'ou  have  onlj'  two  signatures,  and 
neither  is  worth  ten  per  cent." 

The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other  surprised  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  such  a  cub  an  analysis  which  gave 
in  a  few  words  the  very  essence  of  discounting. 

"Come,  no  preaching,  Barbet,"  said  Lousteau.  "To 
what  broker  had  we  better  go  ?  " 
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"  Old  Chaboisseau,  quai  Saint-Michel ;  he  does  busi- 
ness for  Fendant  and  Cavalier.  If  you  refuse  m3'  pro- 
posal, j-ou  had  better  see  him.  But  I  warn  you  you  '11 
come  back  to  me,  and  then  I  won't  give  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred." 

Etienne  and  Lucien  went  to  the  quai  Saint-Michel  to 
a  small  house  up  an  alley,  and  found  Chaboisseau  on 
the  second  floor,  in  an  apartment  most  originally  fur- 
nished. This  irregular  banker,  who  was,  however,  a 
millionnaire,  was  fond  of  the  Grecian  style.  The  cor- 
nice of  the.  room  was  Grecian.  The  bed,  standing 
lengthwaj's  against  the  wall,  as  in  the  background  of  a 
picture  bj'  David,  was  exquisitely  pure  in  form,  and 
classicall}'  draped  in  purple  stuffs  of  the  Empire  period, 
when  everj-thing  was  imitated  from  Grecian  art.  The 
chairs,  tables,  lamps,  candlesticks  —  in  fact,  all  the 
accessories  —  had  the  delicate,  fragile,  but  elegant 
grace  of  the  antique.  These  airj'  mytiiological  sur- 
roundings formed  a  curious  contrast  tO  the  habits  and 
ways  of  the  broker.  It  is  observable  that  the  most 
fantastic  of  human  beings  are  among  the  men  who  are 
given  to  the  business  of  handling  monej'.  Being  able 
to  possess  all,  and  consequently  sated  and  sick  of  it  all, 
they  will  take  the  greatest  pains  to  find  some  escape 
from  their  satietj'.  Whoever  will  studj'  this  class  of 
men  will  usuallj'  find  some  mania,  some  spot  in  their 
hearts,  about  which  they  are  sensitive.  Chaboisseau 
appeared  to  be  intrenched  in  antiquitj-  as  in  a  fortified 
camp. 

He  was  a  little  man  with  powdered  hair,  wearing  a 
greenish  coat,  nut-colored  waistcoat,  and  black  breeches 
terminating  in  mottled  stockings  and  shoes  that  creaked. 
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He  took  the  notes,  examined  them,  and  returned  them 
to  Lucien,  gravely. 

"Messrs.  Fendant  and  Cavalier  ai-e  charming  fel- 
lows, —  joung  men  full  of  intelligence ;  but  at  this 
moment  I  have  no  money,"  he  said  in  a  gentle  voice. 

"  M3'  friend  won't  make  difficulties  about  the  dis- 
count," said  Etienne. 

"I  could  not  take  those  notes  on  an^-  terms,"  said 
the  little  old  man,  whose  words  cut  short  Lousteau's 
suggestion  as  the  knife  of  a  guillotine  cuts  off  the  head 
of  a  man. 

The  two  friends  retired.  As  they  crossed  the  ante- 
chamber, to  which  point  Chaboisseau  had  prudently 
conducted  them,  Lucien  suddenlj-  spied  among  a  heap 
of  second-hand  books  which  the  broker,  once  a  pub- 
lisher, had  evidently  just  bought,  the  great  work  of  the 
architect  Ducerceau  on  the  royal  palaces  and  celebrated 
chateaus  of  France,  the  designs  of  which  are  given  in 
this  book  with  extreme  care  and  exactness. 

"  "Will  you  let  me  have  this  book?  "  asked  Lucien. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  broker,  becoming  a  bookseller. 

"What  price?" 

"  Fifty  francs." 

"  That  is  dear,  but  I  want  the  book  ;  still  I  can  onl}' 
pay  you  with  these  notes  which  you  refuse  to  take." 

"You  have  one  there  for- five  hundred  francs  at  six 
months ;  I  '11  take  that,"  said  Chaboisseau,  who  no 
doubt  owed  Fendaut  and  Cavalier  some  small  balance 
on  account. 

The  two  friends  returned  to  the  Greek  chamber, 
where  Chaboisseau  made  out  a  little  memorandum  of 
six  per  cent  interest  and  six  per  cent  commission ;  in 
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all,  a  deduction  of  thirty  francs.  This  he  added  to 
the  sum  of  flft}-  for  tlie  Ducerceau,  and  took  from  his 
desk,  which  was  full  of  coin,  four  hundred  and  twenty 
francs. 

"Ah,  9a!  Monsieur  Chaboisseau  !  those  notes  are 
either  all  good  or  all  bad  ;  why  won't  you  discount  the 
rest?" 

"  I  am  not  discounting  notes  ;  I  am  paying  myself 
for  a  sale,"  said  the  old  man. 

Etienne  and  Lucien  were  still  laughing  o\er  Chabois- 
seau, without  understanding  him,  when  thej'  reached 
Dauriat's,  where  Loustcau  requested  Gabnsson  to  tell 
them  of  a  good  broker.  The  two  friends  took  a  cabrio- 
let by  the  hour  and  drove  to  the  faubourg  Poissonniere, 
armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  which  Gabusson 
gave  them  to  what  he  called  "the  queerest  of  human 
beings." 

"  If  Samanon  won't  take  your  notes,"  added  Gabus- 
son, "  no  one  will." 

Second-hand  dealer  in  books  on  the  first  floor,  ditto 
for  coats  on  the  second  floor,  vendor  of  prohibited  en- 
gravings on  the  third,  Samanon  was  a  money-leader  on 
all.  None  of  the  personages  introduced  into  Hoffmann's 
novels,  not  one  of  Walter  Scott's  infernal  misers,  can 
compare  with  what  social  and  Parisian  human  nature 
had  allowed  itself  to  create  in  this  man,  —  if,  indeed, 
Samanon  is  a  man.  Lucien  could  not  repress  a  gesture 
of  horror  at  the  aspect  of  that  withered  old  creature, 
whose  bones  seemed  trying  to  pierce  through  his  thor- 
oughly tanned  hide,  which  was  blotched  with  numerous 
green  and  yellow  spots,  like  a  picture  of  Titian  or  Paul 
Veronese  seen  near  bj-.     One  eye  was  motionless  and 
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stony,  the  other  sharp  and  shining.  The  miser,  who 
appeared  to  employ  the  dead  eye  when  discounting,  and 
the  other  when  selling  his  obscene  pictures,  wore  a 
small,  flat  wig  of  a  black  bordering  on  rusty,  beneath 
which  his  white  hair  bristled  ;  his  yellow  forehead  had 
a  threatening  aspect ;  his  clieeks  were  sunken  squarely 
from  the  line  of  the  jaws  ;  the  teeth,  still  white,  showed 
behind  his  lips,  like  those  of  a  horse  when  it  yawns.  The 
contrast  between  the  ej'es  and  the  strange  grimacing  of 
that  mouth  gave  him  an  almost  ferocious  air ;  the  hairs 
of  his  beard,  hard  and  sharp,  must  surely  have  pricked 
like  pins.  A  ragged  old  coat  which  had  reached  the 
stage  of  tinder,  a  faded  black  cravat  worn  to  threads  bj' 
his  beard,  and  exposing  a  neck  as  wrinkled  as  a  turkey's, 
showed  little  desire  on  the  miser's  part  to  modify  a  sin- 
ister countenance  hy  the  advantages  of  dress. 

The  two  journalists  found  this  man  seated  in  a  dirty 
ofHce  emploj'ed  in  gumming  labels  on  the  backs  of  a 
pile  of  old  books  bought  apparenth'  at  auction.  Lucien 
and  Lousteau,  after  exchanging  a  glance  full  of  ques- 
tions innumerable  excited  bj'  the  mere  existence  of  such 
a  being,  presented  Gabusson's  letter  and  the  notes  of 
Messrs.  Fendant  and  Cavalier.  While  S.amanon  was 
reading-  them  another  person  entered  the  dark  and 
dingy  place.  This  was  a  well-known  man,  of  distin- 
guished intellect,  dressed  in  an  old  frock  coat  which 
seemed  to  have  been  cut  out  of  zinc,  so  solidified  was 
it  by  an  accretion  of  manj'  foreign  substances. 

"I  want  m}-  coat,  my  black  trousers,  and  mj'  satin 
waistcoat,"  he  said  to  Samanon,  holding  out  to  him  a 
numbered  card. 

As  soon  as  Samanon  had  pulled  the  brass  handle  of 
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a  bell,  a  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  Norman  by  her  fresh 
and  rosy  complexion,  came  down  the  stairs. 

"Lend  monsieur  his  clothes,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  distinguished  author.  "  There  is  some  pleasure  in 
dealing  with  you ;  but  one  of  your  friends  brought  me 
a  little  young  man  who  brutally  tricked  me." 

"Tricked  him/  oh!  oh!"  said  the  author  to  tlie 
two  journalists,  pointing  to  Samanon  with  an  irresis- 
tibly comic  gesture. 

The  great  writer  gave,  like  the  lazzaroni  who  redeem 
their  best  clothes  on  feast-da3-s  from  the  pawn-shops, 
thirty  sous  into  the  j'ellow,  wrinkled  hand  of  the  broker, 
who  dropped  them  into  the  drawer  of  his  desk. 

"This  is  a  singular  business  for  j-ou  !  "  said  Lou- 
steau  to  the  new-comer,  whom  he  knew,  —  a  victim  of 
opium,  who  lived  absorbed  in  contemplation  in  a  palace 
of  enchantment,  and  either  would  not  or  could  not  any 
longer  use  his  creative  powers. 

"  Samanon  lends  more  on  such  articles  than  the  pawn- 
brokers do ;  and  he  has,  moreover,  the  awful  charitj-  of 
letting  j'ou  take  out  3'our  clothes  if  there  comes  a  neces- 
sity- to  wear  them,"  was  the  answer.  "I  am  going  to  dine 
at  the  Kellers'  to-night  with  my  mistress.  It  is  easier  for 
me  to  get  thirty  sous  to  borrow  my  clothes  than  two  hun- 
dred francs  to  redeem  them  ;  so  I  fetch  my  dress  suit, 
which  for  the  last  six  months  has  brought  in  something 
lilre  a  hundred  francs  to  this  charitable  usurer.  Samanon 
has  already  devoured  my  library,  book  by  book." 

"And  sou  by  sou,"  said  Lousteau,  laughing. 

"  I  '11  give  you  fifteen  hundred  francs  for  those  notes !  " 
said  Samanon  to  Lucien. 

Lucien  gave  a  jump  as  if  the  broker  had  thrust  a  red- 
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hot  skewer  through  his  head.  Samanon  looked  the 
notes  over  carefiill}'  and  examined  the  dates. 

"And  even  then,"  said  the  usurer,  "  I  must  first  see 
Fendant,  who  ought  to  secure  them  with  books.  You 
are  not  worth  much,"  he  added,  looking  at  Lucien ; 
' '  you  are  living  on  Coralie,  and  your  furniture  is 
attached." 

Loustcau  looked  at  Lucien,  who  seized  his  notes  and 
darted  from  the  shop  to  the  boulevard,  crying  out, 
"He's  the  devil!" 

There  he  turned  and  contemplated  that  miserable 
shop,  so  pitiable  and  debased  with  its  shelves  of 
shabby,  dirty  books,  and  the  poet  asked  himself:  — 

"  What  business  is  done  there?" 

At  that  instant  the  great  unknown,  who  was  destined 
to  take  part  ten  j-ears  later  in  the  vast  but  baseless 
enterprise  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  came  out  of  the 
house  extremely  well  dressed,  smiled  at  the  two  jour- 
nalists, and  accompanied  them  as  far  as  the  passage 
des  Panoramas,  where  he  stopped  to  comi^lete  his  toilet 
by  having  his  boots  blacked. 

"  When  3-0U  see  Samanon  enter  the  shop  of  a  pub- 
lisher, a  paper-maker,  or  a  printer,  3-ou  maj-  know  they 
are  lost,"  said  the  author  to  the  journalists.  "  Samanon 
is  the  undertaker  who  has  come  to  take  a  measure  for 
the  coffin." 

"You  won't  get  your  notes  discounted  now?"  said 
Etienne  to  Lucien. 

"If  Samanon  refuses,"  said  the  stranger,  "no  one 
will  accept ;  he  is  the  ultima  ratio.  Gigonnet,  de 
Palma,  Werbrust,  Gobseck,  and  other  crocodiles  who 
float  in  the  Parisian  money  market,  and  with  whom, 
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sooner  or  later,  all  men  with  fortunes  to  make  or  un- 
make have  to  do,  emploj-  him  as  their  scout." 

' '  If  3-0U  can't  discount  3-our  notes  at  fifty  per  cent," 
said  Etienne,  "  there  's  another  thing  you  can  do." 

"  What  is  that?"  asked  Lucien. 

"  Give  them  to  Coralie,  and  let  her  ask  Camusot  to 
cash  them.  Oh!  you  don't  like  to,  hey?"  continued 
Lousteau,  as  Lucien  gave  a  bound.  "What  childish- 
ness !  How  can  you  let  such  nonsense  outweigh  your 
future?" 

"  I  shall  carry  these  four  hundred  francs  to  Coralie, 
at  any  rate,"  said  Lucien. 

"That's  another  folly!"  cried  Lousteau.  "Four 
hundred  francs  will  do  no  good  where  3'ou  want  four 
thousand.  Better  keep  out  enough  to  get  drunk  on  if 
you  lose,  and  play  the  rest." 

"That's  good  advice,"  said  the  stranger. 

Thej'  were  ten  feet  from  Frascati's,  and  the  words 
had  a  magnetic  charm.  The  two  friends  went  up  the 
stairs  and  began  to  plaj-.  At  first  they  won  three 
thousand  francs  ;  then  lost  to  five  hundred  ;  then  went 
np  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred.  Here  they  dropped 
again  to  five  francs ;  then  went  up  to  two  thousand ; 
risked  them,  double  or  quits,  on  the  even  number ;  the 
even  number  had  not  passed  for  five  rounds,  and  they 
punted  the  whole  sum  ;  the  uneven  came  out.  Lucien 
and  Lousteau  rushed  down  the  staircase  of  that  famous 
resort,  having  wasted  two  hours  in  destructive  emo- 
tions. They  had  kept  back  one  hundred  francs.  On 
the  steps  of  that  well-known  little  portico,  with  its  two 
columns  supporting  the  tin  canopy  which  manj'  an  e>'e 
has  contemplated  in  hope  and  in  despair,  Lousteau  said, 
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as  he  noticed  Luoien's  burning  glance,  "  Don't  let  us 
spend  more  than  fifty  francs  for  supper." 

They  turned  back.  In  one  hour  they  had  three  thou- 
sand francs.  These  they  punted  on  the  red,  which  had 
passed  five  times,  thinking  to  reverse  their  former  ill 
luck.     Black  issued.     It  was  then  six  o'clock. 

"  We  can  dine  for  twenty-five  francs,"  said  Lucien. 

This  new  attempt  was  a  brief  one  ;  the  twentj'-five 
francs  were  lost  in  ten  turns.  Lucien  flung  his  last 
twentj'-five  frantically  on  the  number  of  his  own  age 
:aid  won.  Nothing  can  describe  the  trembling  of  his 
hand  as  he  took  the  rake  and  drew  in  the  coins  which 
the  banker  threw  him  one  b}-  one.  He  gave  ten  louis 
to  Lousteau,  saying  :   "  Get  away  to  Very's  !  " 

Lousteau  understood  him  and  went  to  order  dinner. 
Lucien,  left  alone,  placed  his  thirtj'  remaining  louis  on 
the  red  and  won.  Emboldened  by  the  secret  voice  to 
which  all  gamblers  listen,  he  left  the  whole  sum  on  the 
red  and  won  again.  His  stomach  became  like  a  fur- 
nace. Not  listening  this  time  to  the  voice,  he  put  his 
twelve  hundred  francs  ou  the  black  and  lost.  He  then 
felt  within  him  that  delicious  sensation  which  suc- 
ceeds the  dreadful  agitations  of  gamblers  when,  having 
nothing  more  to  lose,  they  leave  the  flaming  palace 
of  their  spasmodic  dream.  He  rejoined  Lousteau  at 
Very's,  where  he  hurled  himself  (to  use  La  Fontaine's 
expression)  into  cooker}',  and  drowned  his  cares  in 
wine.  At  nine  o'clock  he  was  so  completely  drunk 
that  he  could  not  understand  why  his  porter  in  the  rue 
de  Vendome  told  him  to  go  to  the  rue  de  la  Lune. 

"  Mademoiselle  Coralie  has  moved  to  the  address 
written  on  this  paper,"  explained  the  porter.  = 
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Lucien,  too  drunk  to  be  surprised  by  anj-thing,  got 
back  into  the  hackney-coach  which  had  brought  him, 
and  ordered  the  man  to  drive  to  the  rue  de  la  Lune, 
making  jokes  to  himself  as  he  went  along  on  that 
attractive  name. 

During  that  morning  the  failure  of  the  Panorama- 
Dramatique  had  become  known.  Coralie,  much  fright- 
ened, hastened  to  get  permission  of  her  creditors  to  sell 
the  furniture  to  old  Cardot,  who  was  willing  to  put 
Florentine  into  the  apartment.  Coralie  paid  off  everj'- 
thing,  and  satisfied  the  owner  of  the  house.  While  this 
operation,  which  she  called  her  "  grand  washing  daj-," 
went  on,  Berenice  was  furnishing  with  a  few  indispen- 
sable articles  a  little  apartment  of  three  rooms  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  a  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Lune,  which  was 
close  to  Coralie's  new  theatre,  the  Gj'mnase.  Here  she 
awaited  Lucien,  having  saved  from  the  shipwreck  her 
love  and  twelve  hundred  francs  in  money.  Lucien, 
still  intoxicated,  related  all  his  troubles  to  Coralie  and 
Berenice. 

"You  did  right,  my  angel,"  said  Coralie.  "Bere- 
nice can  make  Braulard  take  those  notes." 

The  next  day  Coralie  outdid  herself  in  love  and  ten- 
derness, as  if  to  compensate  her  lover  with  the  best 
treasures  of  her  heart  for  the  indigence  of  this  new 
home.  She  glowed  with  beauty  ;  her  hair  escaped  from 
the  white  silk  foulard  twisted  round  it ;  her  eyes  were 
laughing  ;  her  words  as  gaj'  as  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun  which  came  through  the  windows  as  if  to  gild  their 
poverty.  The  room,  which  was  quite  decent,  had  a 
pale-green  paper  with  a  red  border;  there  were  two 
mirrors,  —  one   over   the    fireplace,    another   over   the 
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bureau.  A  cheap  carpet,  bought  by  Berenice  with  her 
own  savings,  hid  the  bare  brick  floor.  The  clothes  of 
the  lovers  were  put  awaj-  in  a  wardrobe  with  a  glass 
door  and  in  the  bureau.  The  mahogany  furniture  was 
covered  with  a  blue  cotton  stuff.  Berenice  had  saved 
from  the  shipwreck  a  clock  and  two  vases,  four  pairs  of 
forks  and  spoons,  and  six  silver  teaspoons.  The  dining- 
room,  which  was  next  to  the  bedroom,  was  like  that  of 
a  clerk  living  on  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  francs. 
The  kitchen  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  landing. 
Berenice  had  a  bedroom  upstairs  in  the  garret.  The 
rent  was  only  three  hundred  francs.  This  miserable 
house  had  no  porte-cochere ;  the  porter's  lodge  was  in 
an  angle  of  the  entrance,  where,  through  a  small  sash- 
window,  he  kept  watch  over  the  seventeen  different 
tenants  of  the  house.  This  beehive  was  what  notaries 
call  a  productive  investment.  Lucien  saw  a  secretar}*, 
an  armchair,  pens,  paper,  and  ink,  all  read}'  for  him. 
The  gayety  of  Berenice,  who  counted  on  the  engage- 
ment at  the  Gj'mnase,  that  of  Coralie,  who  was  studying 
her  part,  tied  with  a  light-blue  ribbon,  drove  away  the 
anxiety  and  the  sadness  of  the  now  sober  poet. 

"Provided  no  one  finds  out  about  our  fall,"  he  said, 
"  we  shall  come  out  of  it  all  right.  After  all,  we  have 
four  thousand  five  hundred  francs  to  the  fore  !  I  shall 
negotiate  those  notes,  and  I  am  going  to  make  the  most 
of  my  new  position  on  the  rojalist  newspapers.  To- 
morrow we  inaugurate  the  '  Reveil.'  I  now  understand 
journalism  thoroughly.  You'll  see  I  shall  make  my 
mark ! " 

Coralie,  who  saw  only  love  in  these  words,  kissed  the 
lips  that  said  them. 
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XXII. 

CHANGE    OF    FRONT. 

At  this  instant,  when  Berenice  had  drawn  the  table 
before  the  fire,  and  served  a  modest  breakfast  consisting 
of  scrambled  eggs,  two  cutlets,  and  coffee  and  cream,  a 
knock  was  heard  on  the  door.  Three  sincere  friends  — 
Uaniel  d'Arthez,  Leon  Giraud,  and  Michel  Chrestien 
—  appeared  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Lucien,  who, 
deeply  touched  by  their  visit,  begged  them  to  stay  and 
share  his  breakfast. 

"No,"  said  d'Arthez,  "we  have  come  on  a  more 
serious  matter  than  mere  consolation.  We  know  all, 
for  we  have  been  to  the  rue  de  Vendome.  You  know 
my  political  opinions,  Lucien.  Under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances I  should  rejoice  to  see  3'ou  adopting  mj 
convictions  ;  but  in  the  situation  where  you  have  placed 
yourself  by  writing  for  the  liberal  journals,  you  cannot 
pass  into  the  ranks  of  the  ultras  without  injuring  3'our 
character  and  perhaps  destroying  jour  future.  We 
have  come  to  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  our  friendship, 
weakened  though  it  has  been  lately,  not  to  sully  your- 
self in  this  way.  You  have  attacked  the  Right,  the 
Romanticists,  and  the  government ;  you  cannot  now 
defend  either  the  Romanticists,  the  government,  or  the 
Right." 

' '  The  reasons  that  actuate  me  are  those  of  a  higher 
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order  of  thought,"  said  Lucien.     "The  end  will  jus- 
tify all." 

"  Perhaps  j'ou  do  not  fully  understand  the  situation," 
said  Leon  Giraud.  "The  government,  the  court,  the 
Bourbons,  the  absolutist  part}',  —  call  it,  if  j'ou  prefer 
a  comprehensive  expression,  the  system  opposed  to  the 
constitutional  system,  —  which  is  divided  into  many 
divergent  fractions  as  regards  the  means  of  smothering 
the  Revolution,  is  of  one  mind  as  to  the  necessitj'  of 
curbing  the  press.  The  'Eeveil,'  the  'Foudre,'  the 
'  Drapeau  Blanc,'  were  all  started  for  the  express 
purpose  of  replying  to  the  calumnies,  insults,  and  sar- 
casms of  the  liberal  press,  — which,"  he  added,  making 
a  parenthesis,  "I  do  not  approve  of;  and  this  degra- 
dation of  our  sacred  mission  is  precisely  what  is  leading 
us  to  publish  a  grave  and  dignified  paper,  the  respect- 
able and  worthy  influence  of  which  will  be  felt  before 
long,  —  well,  this  ministerialist  and  roj'allst  artillerj'  in 
which  you  are  about  to  enlist  is  only  a  first  attempt  at 
reprisals,  undertaken  to  give  back  thrust  for  thrust  and 
wound  for  wound.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  end 
of  it,  Lucien?  The  majority'  of  subscribers  are  with 
the  Left.  In  journalism,  as  in  war,  victory  is  on  the 
side  of  the  big  battalions.  You  will  be  the  scoundrels, 
the  liars,  the  enemies  of  the  people ;  the  other  side 
will  be  the  defenders  of  the  nation,  honorable  men, 
martyrs  ;  though  more  hypocritical,  it  may  be,  more 
treacherous,  than  you.  All  this  will  only  increase  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  press,  by  legitimatizing  its 
already  odious  methods.  Insults  and  personalities  will 
become  its  acknowledged  right,  adopted  to  swell  sub- 
scriptions and  sanctioned  by  reciprocal  custom.     When 
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the  evil  becomes  obvious  to  its  fullest  extent,  restric- 
tive and  proliibitory  laws  and  the  censorship  —  first 
imposed  after  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berry, 
and  withdrawn  since  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  — 
will  return.  Do  jou  know  what  the  French  people  will 
think  of  all  this  ?  Thej'  will  listen  to  the  insinuations 
of  the  liberal  press  ;  they  will  believe  that  the  Bourbons 
mean  to  attack  and  overthrow  the  material  results  of 
the  Eevolution,  and  thej'  will  rise  in  their  might  some 
day  and  overthrow  the  Bourbons.  Not  only  are  you 
now  soiUng  your  name,  your  life,  but  you  are  putting 
yourself  on  the  losing  side.  You  are  too  young ;  too 
new  to  the  waj's  of  the  press  ;  you  don't  know  enough 
of  the  secret  springs  and  passwords  ;  you  have  already 
excited  too  much  jealousy  to  stand  the  hue  and  crj' 
they  '11  make  against  you  in  the  liberal  journals.  You  '11 
be  swept  away  by  the  fury  of  parties,  which  are  still  in 
the  paroxysms  of  fever ;  only,  their  fever  has  passed 
from  the  brutal  actions  of  1815  and  1816  into  the  ideas 
and  wordy  struggles  of  the  Chambers  and  the  license 
of  the  press." 

"My  friends,''  said  Lucien,  "T  am  not  the  feather- 
weight, the  poet  you  take  me  for.  Whatever  happens 
politically,  I  shall  have  won  an  advantage  w^hich  no 
triumph  of  the  liberal  party  could  ever  give  me.  By 
the  time  that  triumph  is  jours,"  be  added  to  Michel 
Chrestien,  "  my  future  will  be  secure." 

"We  shall  cut  off  —  your  hair,"  said  Chrestien, 
laughing. 

"  I  shall  have  children  by  that  time,"  said  Lucien  ; 
"  and  if  you  cut  off  my  head,  theirs  will  be  on  their 
shoulders." 
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The.  three  friends  did  not  take  his  meaning ;  they 
had  no  means  of  knowing  that  his  intercourse  with  the 
great  world  had  developed  to  the  highest  degree  his 
pride  of  birth  and  all  the  aristocratic  vanities.  The 
poet  saw,  not  without  some  reason,  a  great  fortune  in 
his  beautj-  and  his  talents  when  supported  by  the  name 
and  title  of  Comte  de  Rubempre.  Madame  d'Espard, 
Madame  de  Bargeton,  and  Madame  de  Montcornet 
held  him  by  that  thread  as  a  child  holds  a  cockchafer. 
Lucien  was  flying  in  a  given  circle.  The  words,  "  He 
is  one  of  us  ;  he  thinks  rightly,"  said  three  days  earlier 
in  the  salon  of  Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  and  followed 
bj'  the  congratulations  on  his  conversion  of  the  Dues 
de  Lenoncourt,  de  Navarreins,  and  de  Grandlieu,  of 
Rastignac,  Blondet,  the  beautiful  Duchesse  de  Mau- 
frigneuse,  the  Comte  d'Esgrignon,  all  persons  of  the 
highest  influence  in  the  roj-alist  partj',  had  completely 
turned  his  head. 

"  Then  there 's  no  more  to  be  said,"  replied  D'Arthez, 
sadlj'.  "  You  will  find  it  harder  than  most  men  to  keep 
yourself  pure  and  retain  your  self-respect.  I  know  you. 
Lucien  ;  you  will  suffer  deepl}-  when  j'ou  see  yourself 
despised  bj-  the  very  persons  to  whom  j'ou  are  sacri- 
ficing yourself." 

The  three  friends  bade  him  good-by,  but  they  did  not 
offer  him  their  hanfis.  Lucien  sat  silent  and  thoughtful 
for  some  minutes  after  their  departure. 

"Come,  don't  think  of  those  ninnies  anj'  more," 
said  Coralie,  springing  on  his  knee,  and  throwing  her 
beautiful  j'oung  arms  about  his  neck.  "  They  take  life 
seriousl}',  and  life  is  fun.  Besides,  you  '11  soon  be 
Comte  Lucien  de  Rubempre.     I  '11  go  and  bewitch  the 
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chancellor  if  you  like.  I  know  how  to  catch  that  liber- 
tine of  a  des  Lupeaulx  and  make  him  get  jour  ordi- 
nance signed.  Did  n't  I  tell  yon  that  if  you  ever  wanted 
a  stepping-stone  to  reach  your  ends  you  should  have 
my  dead  body?  " 

The  next  day  Lucien's  name  appeared  as  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  "  Reveil."  The  name  was  announced 
in  the  prospectus  as  a  conquest,  and  scattered  broad- 
cast in  a  hundred  thousand  copies.  Lucien  went  to  the 
great  inaugural  banquet,  which  lasted  nine  liours,  at 
Roberts's,  next  door  to  Frascati's.  The  entire  chorus  of 
the  royalist  press  were  present,  —  Martainville,  Auger,  • 
Destains,  and  a  crowd  of  authors  still  living  who  in 
those  days  did  (in  the  consecrated  phrase)  "religion 
and  monarchy." 

"  We  are  going  to  give  it  to  them,  those  liberals  !  " 
said  Hector  Merlin. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Nathan,  who  had  enrolled  him- 
self under  the  new  banner,  thinking  that  he  had  better 
have  the  authorities  for  than  against  him  in  a  theatrical 
enterprise  he  was  then  contemplating,  "if  we  do  make 
war  upon  them,  let  us  make  it  seriouslj' ;  don't  fire 
powder  only  !  Attack  all  the  classic  and  liberal  writers 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  ;  make  them  all  run 
the  gauntlet  of  our  satire,  —  and  no  quarter  !  " 

"But  let  us  be  honorable,  and  turn  our  backs  on 
presents,  tickets,  bribes  from  publishers.  Let  us  make 
a  Restoration  in  journalism." 

"Pooh!"  said  Martainville;  '■'■  Justem  et  tenacem 
propositi  virum  I  Let  us  be  implacable  and  withering  ! 
I'll  take  Lafayette  and  show  him  for  what  he  is, — 
Harlequin  the  First !  " 

24 
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"And  I,"  said  Lucien,  "will  talie  the  heroes  of  the 
'  Constitutionnel/  Sergent  Mercier,  tlie  complete  works 
of  Monsieur  de  Jouy,  and  the  illustrious  orators  of  the 
Left." 

War  to  the  death  was  resolved,  and  unanimously 
voted  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  editors  and 
staff,  whose  ideas  and  divergences  were  b^-  that  time 
drowned  in  a  bowl  of  flaming  punch. 

"Well,  we've  had  a  famous  religious  and  monar- 
chical debauch  ! "  said  one  of  the  noted  writers  among 
the  romanticists  as  the  party  separated. 

This  now  historic  sa3'ing,  repeated  b}'  a  publisher 
who  was  present  at  the  dinner,  appeared  the  next  &&y 
in  the  "  Miroir/'  where  the  revelation  was  attributed  to 
Lucien. 

This  defection  was  the  signal  for  a  terrible  uproar  in 
the  liberal  newspapers.  Lucien  became  their  bete-noire, 
and  he  was  inveighed  against  in  the  crudest  manner. 
The  misfortunes  of  his  sonnets  were  brought  up,  and 
the  public  were  informed  that  Dauriat  preferred  to 
lose  the  monej'  he  had  paid  for  them  rather  than  risk 
their  publication.  Lucien  was  called  "  the  poet  sans 
poems." 

One  morning,  in  the  very  journal  in  which  he  had 
made  his  brilliant  first  appearance,  the  hapless  great 
man  read  the  following  lines,  written  exclusively  for 
him,  for  the  public,  of  course,  could  not  understand 
their  meaning :  — 

"  If  the  publisher  Dauriat  persists  in  not  publishing  the 
sonnets  of  our  French  Petrarch,  we  shall  act  as  generous 
enemies  and  open  our  columns  to  these  poems,  which  must 
be  piquant,  judging  by  the  one  we  here  present." 
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This  was  a  parody  on  one  of  his  sonnets,  malicious]}' 
entitled  "The  Thistle  "  (Chardon),  and  ending  with  the 
line :  — 

"  And  asses  only  come  to  share  the  feast ! " 

As  he  read  tliis  terrible  attack,  the  poet  wept  hot 
tears . 

Vernou,  in  his  paper,  talked  of  Lueien's  passion  for 
play,  and  mentioned  "The  Archer  of  Charles  IX."  as 
an  anti-national  work  in  which  the  author  took  the  side 
of  the  Catholic  throat-cutters  against  the  Calvinist  vic- 
tims. In  the  short  course  of  one  week  the  attack 
became  bitter.  Lucien  relied  on  his  friend  Lousteau, 
to  whom  he  had  lent  a  thousand  francs,  and  with  whom 
he  had  certain  secret  agreements.  But  Lousteau  was 
now  Lueien's  sworn  enemy ;  we  must  here  relate  why. 

For  the  last  three  months  Nathan  had  been  in  love 
witii  Florine  :  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  her  away 
from  Lousteau,  who  was  whollj'  dependent  on  her.  In 
the  distress  and  despair  to  which  the  actress  was  re- 
duced by  the  failure  of  the  Panorama  and  the  loss  of 
her  engagement,  together  with  the  loss  of  Matifat, 
Nathan  went  to  see  Coralie,  and  asked  her  to  get 
Florine  a  part  in  a  play  of  his  that  was  soon  to  be 
brought  out  at  the  Gymnase.  Then  he  curried  favor 
with  Florine  on  the  strength  of  obtaining  for  her  this 
engagement.  Florine,  led  by  ambition,  yielded.  She 
had  had  sufficient  time  to  fathom  Lousteau.  Nathan 
was  an  ambitious  man  both  in  literature  and  politics, — ■ 
a  man  whose  energj'  was  equal  to  his  desires  ;  whereas 
Lousteau's  vices  had  now  destroyed  his  will.  The 
actress,  determined  to  recover  her  dashing  appearance, 
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gave  Nathan  Matifat's  letters,  which  the  druggist  was 
made  to  buy  for  that  sixth  of  the  paper  which  Finot 
had  been  so  anxious  to  obtain.  Florine  then  moved 
into  a  fine  apartment  in  the  rue  Hauteville,  and  took 
Nathan  openly  in  face  of  the  whole  journalistic  and 
theatrical  world  as  her  protector.  Lousteau  was  so 
terribl}^  overcome  by  this  event  that  he  wept  at  the 
close  of  a  dinner  which  Ms  friends  had  given  to  console 
him.  Thej'  all  agreed  that  Nathan  had  pla3'ed  his  own 
game.  Some  of  them,  like  Finot  and  Vernou,  had  long 
known  the  dramatist's  passion  for  Florine  ;  but  every 
one  declared  that  Lucien  had  jockeyed  the  affair  at  the 
Gj'mnase,  and  in  so  doing  had  betraj-ed  Lousteau's 
confidence  and  the  sacred  laws  of  friendship.  The 
spirit  of  party,  they  said,  and  the  desire  to  serve  his 
new  royalist  friends,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  Nathan  was  carried  awaj-  hy  the  logic  of  passion  ; 
but  that  '  great  man  of  the  provinces,'  as  Blondet  calls 
him,  only  thinks  of  selfish  gain,"  cried  Bixiou. 

Thus  the  destruction  of  Lucien  —  that  intruder,  that 
little  scamp  who  expected  to  outdo  everj'  one  —  was 
unanimously  resolved  upon  and  carefull3'  planned. 
Vernou,  who  hated  Lucien,  agreed  not  to  let  him  up. 
Finot  accused  Lucien  of  preventing  him  from  making 
fifty  thousand  francs  hj  betraying  the  secret  of  Matifat's 
letters  to  Nathan.  Florine,  in  order  to  propitiate  Finot, 
made  Nathan  sell  him  the  sixth  of  the  paper  for  fifteen 
thousand  francs  ;  but  Lousteau,  of  course,  lost  his  three 
thousand,  and  he  never  forgave  Lucien  that  blow  to 
his  pocket.  The  wounds  of  self-love  become  incurable 
when  the  oxide  of  silver  gets  into  them. 

No  words  can  describe,  no  representations  picture, 
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the  rag-e  of  writers  when  their  self-love  is  wounded,  nor 
the  energy  which  takes  possession  of  them  when  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  sarcasm  pierce  their  own  skins. 
Those  whose  spirit  of  resistance  is  roused  by  the  attack 
succumb  quickl}'.  Calm  men,  able  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  injurious  article  is  certain  to  <lrop  into  the  gulf  of 
oblivion,  are  those  who  display  true  literary  courage. 
So  at  first  sight  the  weak  will  seem  strong,  but  their 
strength  is  of  short  duration.  During  the  first  fort- 
night Lucien  rained  a  storm  of  articles  in  the  royalist 
papers,  where  he  shared  the  work  of  criticism  with 
Hector  Merlin.  Every  day  he  fired  his  wit  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  "  Reveil,"  aided  therein  by  Martainville, 
the  only  one  of  his  new  friends  who  served  him  without 
some  hidden  purpose  of  his  own,  and  who  was  not  in  the 
secret  of  agreements  between  the  journalists  of  both 
sides,  either  at  Dauriat's  in  the  Galeries  de  Bois,  or 
behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  after  drinldng  at  some 
revel. 

When  Lucien  went  to  the  fo3'er  of  the  Vaudeville  he 
was  no  longer  treated  as  a  friend  ;  none  but  tiie  men  of 
his  new  party  shook  hands  with  him,  though  Nathan, 
Hector  Merlin,  and  Thdodore  Gaillard,  fraternized  openly 
with  Finot,  Vernon,  Lousteau,  and  others  of  their  set 
who  went  by  the  name  of  ''  good  fellows."  At  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  tiie  foyer  of  the  Vaudeville  was  the 
headquarters  of  literary  scandal,  —  a  sort  of  boudoir 
frequented  by  the  men  of  all  parties,  political  magnates, 
and  magistrates.  On  one  occasion  the  judge  of  a  court, 
who  had  reprimanded  a  colleague  for  sweeping  the 
green-room  with  his  robe,  was  seen  robe  to  robe  with 
the  rebuked  lawyer  in  the  foyer  of  the  Vaudeville.    Finot 
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was  there  eveiy  evening.  Lousteau  had  ended  by 
shaking  hands  with  Nathan.  When  Lueien  had  the 
time  and  the  calmness,  he  studied  the  behavior  of  his 
enemies,  and  recognized  —  unhappj-  lad!  —  their  im- 
placable coldness  to  him. 

In  those  days  party  spirit  engendered  hatreds  that 
were  far  more  bitter  than  they  are  to-day.  To-day  the 
springs  of  everything  are  less  taut ;  criticism,  after 
slashing  a  man's  book,  shakes  hands  with  him  ;  the 
victim  is  forced  to  embrace  his  scarifier  under  fear 
of  the  rod  of  ridicule.  If  he  refuses,  a  writer  is  held  to 
be  poor  company,  —  ungracious,  eaten  up  with  vanit}-, 
unapproachable,  ill-natured,  rancorous.  To-da}-.  when 
an  author  gets  a  stab  in  the  back,  when  he  just  escapes 
a  trap  laid  for  him  by  a  devilish  hypocris}-,  or  becomes 
the  victim  of  some  treachery,  he  hears  his  enemies 
wishing  him  "good-evening,"  and  claiming  his  respect, 
possibly  his  friendship.  All  is  excusable  and  justifiable 
now  that  virtue  has  been  transformed  into  vice,  and 
certain  vices  set  up  as  virtues.  The  leaders  of  oj^posite 
opinions  speak  to  each  other  in  dulcet  tones  and  cour- 
teous phrases.  But  in  these  other  times  of  which  we 
speak  it  required  some  courage  for  certain  royalist 
writers  and  some  liberal  writers  to  meet  in  the  same 
theatre.  Hateful  provocations  were  given.  Glances 
were  loaded  like  pistols ;  a  single  spark  was  often 
enough  to  produce  a  quarrel.  Impiccations  could  be 
heard  on  the  entrance  of  men  who  were  particularly 
obnoxious  to  either  side  ;  for  there  were  then  but  two 
parties,  —  royalists  and  liberals  (romanticists  and  clas- 
sicists), —  one  hatred  in  two  forms  ;  a  hatred  which  fully 
explained  the  scafiblds  of  the  Convention. 
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Lucien,  now  transformed  into  a  royalist  and  a  furious 
romanticist,  from  the  liberal  and  violent  Voltairean  un- 
der which  guise  he  had  made  his  first  appearance,  found 
himself  beneath  the  weight  of  all  the  enmities  which 
hung  above  the  head  of  the  man  most  abhorred  bj'  the 
liberals  of  the  daj',  namely,  Martainville,  the  founder 
of  "  Le  Drapeau  Blanc,"  and  the  only  man  who  reallj^ 
stood  by  him  and  liked  him.  This  support  was  an 
injury  to  Lucien.  Parties  are  ungrateful  to  their  scouts; 
they  willingly  abandon  their  forlorn  hopes.  In  politics 
above  all  it  is  necessary  to  keep  with  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army.  One  of  the  chief  injuries  the  little  jour- 
nals did  to  Lucien  was  "the  malicious  coupling  of  his 
name  with  that  of  Martainville.  It  was  this  that  really 
threw  them  into  each  other's  arms. 

Their  friendship,  real  or  artificial,  earned  them  two 
spiteful  articles  written  by  F^licien  Vernou,  who  was 
bitterly  jealous  of  Lucien's  success  in  the  great  world, 
having  heard  some  rumor  of  his  approaching  rise  in 
rank,  — ■  a  rumor  which  soon  spread  among  his  former 
comrades.  The  poet's  treachery  was  then  still  more  bit- 
terly denounced,  and  embellished  with  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances. Lucien  was  called  the  Little  Judas,  and 
Martainville  the  Great  Judas  ;  for,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, he  was  accused,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  having 
betrayed  the  Pont  du  Pecq  to  the  allied  armies.  Lucien 
remarked  with  a  laugh  to  des  Lupeaulx  that  as  for  him 
he  had  often  betrayed  the  pons  asinorum.  Lucien's 
luxury,  hollow  as  it  was  and  resting  on  expectations, 
was  another  offence  ;  his  enemies  could  not  forgive  him 
his  carriage  (for  to  their  jninds  he  still  rolled  in  it),  nor 
his  splendors  of  the  rue  de  Vendome.      They  all  felt 
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instinctivel3-  that  a  man  so  j'oung,  handsome,  brilliant, 
and  corrupted  bj'them,  must  succeed  in  his  new  career, 
and  thej'  used  all  means  to  overthrow  him. 

Some  days  before  Coralie  was  to  make  her  first 
appearance  at  the  GjTDnase,  Lucien  went  arm  iu  arm 
with  Hector  Merlin  to  the  fo^er  of  the  Vaudeville. 
Merlin  scolded  his  friend  for  having  helped  Nathan  in 
the  Florine  affair. 

"You  have  made  mortal  enemies  of  Lousteau  and 
Xathan  both,"  he  said.  "  I  gave  jou  sound  advice 
and  j'ou  would  not  profit  b}'  it.  You  have  given  away 
praises  and  done  a  benefit,  and  you  will  be  cruellj- 
punished  for  a  kind  action.  Florine  and  Coralie  can 
never  continue  on  good  terms  together  after  they  come 
on  the  same  stage  ;  one  will  alwa3-s  be  wanting  to  get 
the  better  of  the  other.  You  have  onlj'  our  journals  to 
protect  Coralie.  Nathan,  besides  his  advantage  as  the 
writer  of  plays,  can  control  the  liberal  papers  in  theatri- 
cal matters  ;  he  has  been  much  longer  in  journalism 
than  j'ou  have." 

This  speech  was  an  echo  of  certain  secret  fears  which 
had  found  their  way  into  Lucien's  mind.  He  did  not 
find  either  in  Nathan  or  in  Theodore  Gaillard  the  frank- 
ness and  confidence  to  which  he  thought  he  had  a  right. 
But  how  could  he  complain,  being  so  recently'  con- 
verted? Gaillard  alarmed  him  by  hinting  that  new- 
comers must  give  proofs  of  sincerity  for  a  long  time 
before  the  party  could  trust  them.  The  poet  became 
aware  of  a  jealousy  within  the  lines  of  the  ministerial 
and  roj'alist  journals  which  he  had  never  once  thought 
of,  — •  the  jealousy  of  men  when  a  new-comer  appears  to 
share  the  cake  before  them  ;  giving  them  a  likeness  to 
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dogs  over  a  bone  :  the  same  growls,  the  same  attitudes, 
the  same  nature.  These  writers  were  all  pulling  secret 
wires  to  injure  each  other's  standing  with  the  authori- 
ties. Lukewarmness  was  a  common  accusation  ;  to  get 
rid  of  a  competitor  there  was  no  perfidy  they  would  not 
commit.  The  liberals  had  not  this  special  cause  of 
intestine  struggle,  because  they  were  far  removed  from 
power  and  public  patronage.  The  more  ho  saw  of  this 
inextricable  network  of  ambitions,  the  less  courage 
Lucien  had  to  draw  his  sword  and  cut  the  meshes, 
although  he  knew  very  well  he  had  not  the  patience 
to  disentangle  them.  He  could  never  have  been  the 
Aretino,  the  Beaumarchais,  the  Fre'ron  of  his  day  ;  he 
simpl}-  clung  to  his  one  desire,  —  to  obtain  his  letters- 
patent, —  feeling  well  assured  that  such  a  restoration 
of  name  and  title  would  bring  him  a  good  marriage. 
His  future  would  then  depend  only  on  some  fortunate 
chance  which  his  personal  gifts  would  further. 

But,  unluckily  for  him,  Lousteau  knew  his  secret  and 
how  to  wound  him  mortally  ;  and  it  happened  that  on 
this  evening  when  Merlin  and  Lucien  had  come  together 
to  the  Vaudeville,  Etienne  had  prepared  for  the  latter  a 
fatal  trap  in  which  the  lad  was  fated  to  be  caught. 

"Here's  our  handsome  Lucien,"  said  Finot,  drag- 
ging des  Lupeaulx,  with  whom  he  was  talking,  up  to 
Lucien,  whose  hand  he  took  with  a  specious  show  of 
friendship.  ''  I  don't  know  an  instance  of  such  success 
as  his.  In  Paris  fortune  is  of  two  kinds:,  material 
fortune,  —  money,  which  all  the  world  can  pick  up; 
and  moral  fortune,  —  connections,  position,  access  to 
a  society  inapproachable  by  some,  no  matter  what  their 
material  fortune  may  be.     Now,  my^  friend  —  " 
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"  Our  friend!"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  with  a  flattering 
look  at  Luciec. 

"  Our  friend,"  resumed  Finot,  patting  Lueien's  hand, 
' '  has  made  a  brilliant  record  in  this  last  respect.  Lu- 
cien  has  greater  means,  more  talent,  more  wit,  than  all 
his  detractors  put  together,  —  and  beautj-  to  boot.  His 
old  friends  can't  forgive  him  his  successes  ;  thej'  ascribe 
them  to  luck." 

"Such  luck,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  "  does  n't  come  to 
fools  or  weaklings.  Can  Bonaparte's  career  be  called 
luck?  There  were  twenty  generals  above  him  wanting 
to  command  the  army  of  Italy,  just  as  there  are  a  hun- 
dred 3'oung  men  at  this  moment  who  long  to  visit 
Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  whom  I  hear,  mj'  dear  fel- 
low," —  he  added,  tapping  Lucien  on  the  shoulder,  — 
"  the  world  gives  you  for  a  ^yife.  Ah  !  you  are  in  high 
favor!  Madame  d'Espard,  Madame  de  Bargeton,  and 
Madame  de  Montcornet  are  distracted  about  3'ou.  You 
are  going  to-night  to  Madame  Firmiani's  soiree,  are 
you  not  ?  and  to-morrow  to  the  Duchesse  de  Grandlieu's 
rout?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucien. 

"  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  a  young  banker.  Mon- 
sieur du  Tillet,  a  man  like  yourself,  who  has  made  a 
fine  fortune  in  a  short  lime.'' 

Lucien  anddu  Tillet  bowed  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation ;  the  banker  asked  Lucien  to  dinner.  Finot  and 
des  Lupeaulx,  two  men  of  equal  calibre,  and  who  knew 
each  other  sufflcientlj'  well  to  always  remain  friends, 
walked  awaj',  leaving  Lucien,  Merlin,  du  Tillet,  and 
Nathan  conversing,  and  seated  themselves  on  one  of 
the  sofas  of  the  fo^-er. 
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"My  dear  friend,"  said  Finot  to  des  Lupeaulx,  "  tell 
me  the  truth.  Is  Lucien  reall}'  and  truly  protected  by 
great  influence?  He  has  become  the  bete-noire  of  mj' 
staff  of  writers  ;  and  before  I  give  in  to  their  conspira- 
cies I  want  to  know  from  you  whether  I  had  better 
stand  by  him  and  serve  him,  or  let  him  go." 

Here  des  Lupeaulx  and  Finot  looked  at  each  other 
during  a  momentary  pause  with  significant  attention. 

"  You  don't  suppose,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  "  that  the 
Marquise  d'Espard,  du  Chl,telet,  and  Madame  de  Barge- 
ton  have  forgiven  Lucien's  attacks  ?  No  ;  they  have 
drawn  him  into  the  roj'alist  partj'  merely'  to  silence  him. 
They  are  all  trying  to  find  some  pretext  for  getting  out 
of  the  promises  with  which  they  have  lured  him.  If 
you  can  find  a  way  j'ou  would  do  them  the  greatest 
service,  which  would  not  be  forgotten.  Lucien  might 
have  made  terms  with  his  worst  enemy,  Madame  de 
Bargeton,  in  the  beginning,  by  stopping  those  attacks 
on  conditions  all  women  like  to  be  forced  into.  He  is 
young  and  handsome,  and  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
make  her  present  hatred  love.  He  would  then  have 
been  Comte  de  Rubempr^  ;  the  '  Cuttle-fish'  would  have 
got  him  an  appointment  in  the  Household,  or  a  sinecure 
of  some  kind.  Lucien  would  have  made  a  charming 
reader  to  Louis  XVIII.,  or  librarian  somewhere,  or 
Master  of  petitions.  But  the  little  fool  missed  his 
chance.  Perhaps  that  is  really  the  thing  she  won't 
now  forgive.  Instead  of  imposing  conditions  as  he 
might  have  done,  he  has  now  to  submit  to  them.  Cora- 
lie  has  ruined  him.  If  she  were  not  his  mistress,  he 
would  have  wanted  Madame  de  Bargeton  again,  and  he 
would  have  had  her." 
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"  So  we  may  as  well  knock  him  over  ?  "  said  Fiuot. 

"How  will  you  do  it?"  asked  des  Lupeaulx,  indif- 
ferently, determined  to  get  some  credit  for  this  service 
from  the  Marquise  d'Espard. 

"  There 's  a  signed  agreement  which  obliges  Lucien 
to  write  a  certain  number  of  articles  for  my  paper. 
He  '11  do  them  all  the  more  readily  because  he  has  n't  a 
penny.  If  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  were  stung  hy  some 
sharp  article,  and  made  to  think  that  Lucien  wrote  it, 
he  would  declare  him  unworthj'  of  the  king's  kindness. 
There  is  some  such  scheme  on  hand  ;  and  in  order  to 
make  this  great  man  of  the  provinces  lose  tiis  head 
entirely,  Cofalie  is  to  be  attacked.  He  will  see  his 
mistress  hissed  and  left  without  a  part.  If  the  letters- 
patent  are  not  granted,  we  can  make  the  most  of  that, 
and  talk  of  his  aristocratic  pretensions  and  his  father 
the  apothecary.  Lucien's  courage  is  only  skin-deep ; 
he'll  give  in,  and  go  back  whence  he  came.  Nathan 
has  made  Florine  sell  me  that  sixth  of  my  journal  which 
Matifat  owned.  I  have  bought  out  the  paper-maker,  so 
that  Dauriat  and  I  are  now  the  sole  proprietors.  We 
can  manage,  j'ou  and  I,  to  turn  the  paper  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  court.  I  protected  Nathan  and  Florine  in 
order  to  get  mj'  sixth ;  they  have  let  me  ha^e  it,  and  I 
must  make  them  some  return.  But  before  deciding  on 
anj'  course,  I  wanted  to  know  from  you  exactly  what 
Lucien's  chances  are." 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  des  Lupeaulx,  "I  like  men  of 
your  sort !  " 

"  Well,  can  j'ou  get  Florine  a  permanent  situation?" 
said  Finot  to  the  Master  of  petitions. 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  must  rid  us  of  Lucien.     De  Marsaj- 
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and  Rastignac  both  declare  thej'  cannot  stand  him  any 
longer." 

"Sleep  in  peace,"  said  Finot;  "Lucien  won't  be 
able  to  get  an  article  into  any  of  the  papers  in  defence 
of  himself  and  Coralie  except  Martainville's.  One 
paper  against  all  is  helpless." 

"  I  will  give  you  a  raw  spot  in  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  ;  but  be  sure  j'ou  let  me  see  the  article  before  you 
publish  it." 

So  saying,  des  Lupeaulx  left  the  tlieatre.  Finot  went 
over  to  Lucien  ;  and  in  the  good-natmed,  kindly  tone 
by  which  so  many  persons  were  twkt'n  in,  he  declared 
that  in  spite  of  Lucien's  change  of  opinion  he  could  not 
give  up  the  articles  that  were  due  to  him  ;  for  his  part, 
lie  liked  a  man  who  was  bold  enough  to  make  such  a 
change.  Lucien  and  he  would  continue  to  meet  in  the 
world,  and  there  were  alwa3's  a  tliousand  little  services 
they  could  do  each  other.  Lucien  needed  a  trusty  man 
in  the  liberal  party  to  attack  the  ministerialists  or  the 
royalists  who  gave  him  trouble. 

"If  they  play  j'ou  false,  what  will  you  do?"  said 
Finot,  ending  his  discourse.  "If  some  minister,  think- 
ing he  has  you  by  the  halter  of  apostacj',  no  longer  fears 
j'ou,  and  sends  j'ou  to  the  right-about,  you  '11  want  a 
few  dogs  to  bite  his  calves.  Well,  it  is  war  to  the  knifii 
between  you  and  Lousteau,  who  demands  j-our  head  ; 
and  you  and  Veruou  don't  speak.  I  am  the  onl^'  real 
friend  left  to  j^ou.  It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  men  who  are  really  strong-minded.  You 
will  be  able  to  do  for  me  in  the  world  you  are  now 
entering  the  equivalent  of  the  services  I  shall  do  for 
you  in  the  press.    Meantime,  business  before  all !    Send 
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me  the  articles  agreed  upon ;  make  them  purely  lite- 
rary, and .  then  they  won't  compromise  you  with  j'our 
new  friends." 

Lucien  saw  nothing  but  friendship  mingled  with 
shrewd  calculations  of  self-interest  in  these  proposals 
of  Finot,  whose  flattery,  together  with  that  of  des 
Lupeaulx,  had  put  him  in  high  good-humor.  He 
thanked  Finot! 
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XXIII. 

THE    FATAL   WEEK. 

In  the  lives  of  ambitious  men  and  all  those  who  can 
only  succeed  by  the  help  of  men  and  things,  and  by  a 
line  of  conduct  carefully  planned,  followed,  and  con- 
sistently maintained,  there  comes  a  cruel  moment  when 
some  strange  power,  I  know  not  what,  subjects  them 
to  harsh  trials.  All  things  fail  them  at  once ;  on  all 
sides  the  threads  of  life  are  broken  or  suddenly  en- 
tangled ;  misfortunes  appear  at  every  point.  When  a 
man  loses  his  head  in  the  midst  of  this  moral  confusion 
he  is  lost.  Those  who  are  able  to  resist  the  first  revolt 
of  circumstances,  who  stiffen  themselves  to  let  the 
whirlwind  pass,  who  by  some  mighty  effort  can  escape 
into  the  safety  of  a  higher  sphere,  are  the  reall3-  strong- 
minded  of  the  earth.  Every  man,  unless  he  is  born 
rich,  has  what  we  must  call  his  fatal  week.  For  Na- 
poleon that  week  was  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 

This  cruel  moment  now  cftme  to  Lucien.  He  had 
been  too  lucky ;  everything  had  succeeded  for  him  so 
far,  in  the  world  and  in  literature.  Yes,  he  had  been 
too  lucky ;  he  was  now  to  see  men  and  things  turning 
against  him. 

The  first  blow  was  the  sharpest  and  cruellest  of  all ; 
it  struck  him  where  he  thought  he  was  invulnerable,  — 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  love.      Coralie  might  not  be 
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intelligent ;  but  she  was  gifted  with  a  noble  soul  and 
the  faculty  of  bringing  it  into  view  by  those  inspira- 
tional movements  which  are  the  sign  of  a  great  actress. 
This  strange  phenomenon,  unless  it  becomes  habitual 
by  long  practice,  is  subject  to  the  caprices  of  tempera- 
ment, and  often  to  an  innate  modest\'  which  controls 
j'oung  actresses.  Inwardl}'  ingenuous  and  timid,  out- 
wardly bold  and  free  as  a  comedian  must  be,  Coralie, 
full  of  her  love,  experienced  a  reaction  of  her  woman's 
heart  under  the  mask  of  her  profession.  The  art  of 
representing  feelings — that  splendid  falsiti" !  —  had  not 
j-et  triumphed  over  the  nature  within  her.  She  felt 
ashamed  of  giving  to  the  public  that  wliich  belonged 
onlj-  to  her  love.  Besides,  she  had  the  weakness  of  all 
true  women ;  though  she  felt  she  had  the  power  of 
commanding  the  stage,  she  wanted  the  evidence  £)f  suc- 
cess. Afraid  effacing  an  audience  which  might  not  sym- 
pathize with  her,  she  trembled  every  time  she  went  upon 
the  stage,  and  the  coldness  of  the  public  would  have 
paralj-zed  her.  This  terrible  emotion  made  every  new 
part  as  alarming  to  her  as  a  first  appearance.  Applause 
gave  her  a  sort  of  intoxication,  useless  to  her  self-love, 
but  absolutely  indispensable  for  her  courage.  A  mur- 
mur of  disapprobation,  or  even  the  silence  of  an  inat- 
tentive audience,  lessened  her  faculties.  A  full  and 
interested  house,  kindly  and  admiring  glances,  electri- 
fied them.  She  then  put  herself  into  communication 
with  the  best  qualities  of  the  souls  before  her,  and  felt 
the  power  of  moving  and  exciting  them.  This  twofold 
condition  is  indieati^'e  of  the  nervous  temperament  and 
constitution  of  genius,  and  it  also  plainly  shows  the 
delicacy  of  nature  and  the  tenderness  of  this  poor  child. 
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Lucien  had  ended  by  comprehending  and  appreciating 
the  treasures  of  that  heart ;  he  saw  how  truly  his  mis- 
tress was  still  a  young  girl. 

Unfitted  for  the  wiliness  of  an  actress,  Coralie  was 
incapable  of  defending  herself  against  the  rivalry  and 
green-room  manceuvres  of  Florine,  —  a  woman  as  dan- 
gerous and  depraved  as  her  friend  was  simple  and 
generous.  Parts  had  to  seek  Coralie ;  she  was  too 
proud  to  court  authors  and  submit  to  their  dishonor- 
able conditions,  or  yield  to  the  first  journalist  who 
threatened  her  with  his  pen  and  his  love.  Talent, 
alread}'  so  rare  in  the  amazing  art  of  the  comedian,  is 
only  one  condition  of  success.  Talent  is  even  injurious 
for  a  long  time  unless  accompanied  by  a  certain  genius 
for  intrigue  which  was  wholly  lacking  to  Coralie.  Fore- 
seeing the  sufferings  his  friend  must  endure  on  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Gymnase,  Lucien  desired  at  any  cost 
to  secure  her  triumph.  The  money  which  remained 
from  the  sale  of  their  furniture,  that  which  he  had 
earned  by  his  articles,  all  went  in  the  cost  of  costumes, 
the  arrangement  of  her  dressing-room,  and  the  many 
expenses  of  a  first  appearance. 

A  few  days  before  the  crucial  night,  Lucien  took  a 
humihating  step,  to  which  hi.s  love  induced  liim.  He 
took  the  notes  of  Fendant  and  Cavalier  and  went  to  the 
Cocon-d'Or,  in  the  rue  des  Bourbonnais,  to  aslj  Camusot 
to  cash  them.  The  poet  was  not  yet  so  corrupted  that 
he  could,  calmly  make  this  appeal.  Many  an  anguish 
he  left  upon  the  way,  paving  it  with  dreadful  thoughts 
as  he  said  to  himself  alternately :  "  I  will !  "  "I  will 
not ! " 

Nevertheless,  he  did  enter  the  little  cold,  dark  office, 
26 
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lighted  onlj'  from  an  inner  court,  where  sat,  not  the 
lover  of  Coralie,  the  jovial,  idle  libertine,  the  easily- 
fooled  Camusot  whom  he  knew,  but  the  grave  father 
of  a  family,  the  wily  merchant,  powdered  with  virtue, 
and  masked  bj'  the  judicial  prudery  of  a  magistrate  in 
the  commercial  courts  ;  protected,  too,  b^-  his  dignit}-  as 
jnaster  of  the  establishment,  and  surrounded  hy  clerks, 
cashiers,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  great  trade. 
Lucien  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  he  approached 
him  ;  for  the  worthj'  merchant  gave  him  the  insolentl3- 
indifferent  look  he  had  already'  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the 
monej'-changers. 

"Here  are  some  notes;  and  I  should  be  under  the 
greatest  obligations  if  you  would  take  them  from  me, 
monsieur,"  he  said,  standing  before  the  merchant,  who 
remained  seated. 

"You  have  taken  something  from  me,  monsieur," 
said  Camusot ;  "  I  do  not  forget  it." 

Lucien  explained  Coralie's  position  in  a  low  voice, 
stooping  close  to  the  merchant,  who  could  hear  the 
palpitating  heart  of  the  humbled  poet.  It  was  not 
Camusot's  intention  or  desire  that  Coralie  should  fail. 
While  listening  he  examined  the  signatures  to  the 
notes  and  smiled ;  he  was  a  judge  in  the  commercial 
court,  and  he  knew  the  standing  of  those  publishers. 
Nevertheless,  he  gave  Lucien  the  four  thousand  five 
hundred  francs,  on  condition  that  he  signed  a  receipt 
for  ' '  Value  received  in  silks." 

Lucien  went  at  once  to  Braulard,  and  arranged 
matters  so  carefulh-  with  him  that  Coralie's  success 
seemed  secure.  Braulard  promised  to  come,  and  did 
come,  to  the  last  rehearsal,  to  arrange  the  points  at 
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which  his  "Eomans"  should  open  their  batteries  and 
produce  a  triumph.  Lucien  carried  the  rest  of  his 
monej^  to  Coralie,  concealing  from  her  his  appeal  to 
Camusot.  This  relief  eased  the  anxieties  of  the  poor 
girl  and  Berenice,  who  by  this  time  had  no  means  of 
supplying  the  household. 

Martainville,  one  of  the  men  of  that  day  who  best 
understood  theatrical  matters,  had  come  to  the  house 
several  times  to  hear  Coralie  recite  her  part.  Lucien 
obtained  a  promise  of  favorable  articles  from  several  of 
the  dramatic  critics  of  the  royalist  press,  and  had  no 
suspicion  of  danger.  .  But  the  evening  before  the  one 
on  which  Coralie  was  to  make  her  debut  at  the  G-ym- 
nase,  an  event  happened  that  was  terrible  in  its  effect 
on  Lucien's  mind. 

D'Arthez's  book  had  appeared.  The  editor-in-chief 
of  Hector  Merlin's  paper  gave  it  to  Lucien  to  review, 
considering  him  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
He  owed  his  reputation  for  tliis  class  of  work  to  the 
articles  he  had  written  on  Nathan.  A  number  of  per- 
sons were  in  the  office  at  the  time,  nearl}-  all  the  edi- 
torial staff  were  present,  and  Martainville  had  come  in 
to  settle  some  point  in  the  general  warfare  declared 
by  the  royalist  journals  against  the  liberal  journals. 
Nathan,  Merlin,  and  other  contributors  to  the  "  Eeveil  " 
were  talking  excitedly  of  the  dangerous  influence  of 
Leon  Giraud's  semi-weekh'  paper,  —  an  influence  all 
the  more  pernicious,  they  said,  because  its  language 
was  prudent,  judicious,  and  moderate.  Thej'  talked  of 
the  brotherhood  in  the  rue  des  Quatre- Vents,  and  called 
it  a  Convention.  The  royalist  journals  had  already 
decided  on  a  systematic  war  to  the  death  against  these 
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dangerous  opponents,  who  became,  in  fact,  the  promul- 
gators of  "  the  Doctrine,"  —  that  fatal  sect  which  over- 
threw the  Bourbons  after  the  daj-  when  a  contemptible 
vengeance  led  the  most  brilhant  of  the  roj'alist  writers 
to  ally  himself  with  it.  D'Arthez,  whose  absolutist  opin- 
ions were  not  Icnown,  was  included  in  this  anathema 
against  the  brotherhood,  and  the  publication  of  his 
book  afforded  the  opportunit}-  of  maliing  a  first  victim. 
It  was  to  be,  as  tlie  classic  saj-ing  is,  "slashed  to 
bits." 

Lucien  refused  to  write  the  article.  This  refusal 
caused  a  violent  commotion  among  the  important  men 
of  the  roj'alist  party  who  were  present.  The}'  declared 
plainly  that  Lucien,  as  a  new  convert,  had  no  choice  ; 
if  it  did  not  suit  him  to  belong  to  the  part}'  of  religion 
and  monarchy,  he  could  return  to  his  former  camp. 
Merlin  and  Martainville  toolt  him  aside,  and  pointed 
out  that  he  would  simpl}'  deliver  over  Coralie  to  tlie 
attacks  which  the  liberal  journals  were  sure  to  make 
upon  her,  witliout  the  powerful  defence  of  the  royalist 
journals  to  protect  her.  As'it  was,  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Gymnase  would  certainlj'  give  rise  to  a  violent 
discussion,  wliich  would  give  her  the  notoriety  all  ac- 
tresses sigh'  for. 

"You  don't  understand  the  matter,"  said  Martain- 
ville, "but  I  do.  She  will  play  for  the  next  three 
months  under  the  cross-fire  of  our  articles,  and  can  then 
earn  thirty  thousand  francs  in  the  provinces  during  her 
holiday.'  For  a  scruple  —  and  such  scruples  will  alwaj's 
prevent  j'ou  from  becoming  anything  in  politics  —  you 
will  destroy  Coralie  and  j'our  own  future,  and  throw 
away  3'our  means  of  living." 
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Lucien  saw  himself  forced  to  choose  between  Coralie 
and  d'Arthez  ;  his  mistress  was  lost  unless  he  strangled 
his  friend  in  the  colunms  of  the  royalist  newspapers. 

The  poor  poet  went  home  with  death  in  his  soul. 
He  sat  down  beside  the  fire  in  his  bedroom  and  read 
the  book,  one  of  the  finest  in  modern  literature.  Tear 
after  tear  fell  upon  the  pages.  He  hesitated  long ;  but 
at  last  he  wrote  a  scoffing  article,  such  as  he  well  knew 
how  to  write,  taking  the  book  as  children  take  a  beautiful 
bird  to  pluck  and  martyrize  it.  His  terrible  witicisms 
were  of  a  nature  to  blast  the  book.  Reading  it  once 
more,  his  better  feelings  rose  again.  He  rushed  througii 
Paris  at  midnight  and  reached  d  'Artliez's  lodgings,  saw 
in  the  window  the  chaste  and  humble  light  he  had  so 
often  looked  at  with  an  admiration  deserved  by  the  noble 
constancy'  of  that  true,  great  man.  He  had  scarcely 
strength  to  go  up  the  stairs,  and  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments motionless  on  the  landing.  At  last,  impelled  bj- 
his  guardian  angel,  he  knocked,  entered,  and  found 
d'Arthez  reading  without  a  fire. 

"  Your  book  is  sublime  !  "  cried  Lucien,  with  tears  in 
his  ej'es,  "  and  I  am  ordered  to  attack  it." 

"  Poor  child,  j'our  bread  is  bitter,"  said  d'Arthez. 

"  I  came  to  ask  forgiveness.  Keep  the  secret  of  this 
visit ;  let  me  go  back  to  hell  and  to  the  business  of 
devils.  Perhaps  we  can  succeed  in  nothing  until  we 
turn  our  hearts  to  stone." 

"  Always  the  same  !  "  said  d'Arthez. 

"Do  you  think  me  base?  No,  d'Arthez,  I  am  only 
a  child  mad  with  love  ;  "  and  he  explained  his  position. 

"  Let  me  see  the  article,"  said  d'Arthez,  moved  by  all 
that  Lucien  told  him  of  Coralie. 
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Lucien  gave  him  the  manuscript.  D'Arthez  read  it, 
and  could  not  repress  a  smile. 

"What  a  fatal  use  of  intellect!"  he  cried;  but  he 
checked  himself  on  seeing  Lucien,  l3'ing  in  a  chair, 
overwhelmed  with  genuine  sorrow.  "  Will  you  let  me 
correct  it?"  asked  d'Arthez.  "  I  will  return  it  to  you 
to-morrow.  Sarcasm  dishonors  a  book,  but  grave  and 
sober  criticism  is  sometimes  a  benefit.  I  will  make 
your  article  more  honorable  both  to  you  and  to  me. 
Besides,  no  one  knows  my  faults  as  well  as  I  do 
myself." 

"  In  a  barren,  weary  land  we  sometimes  find  a  fruit 
to  slake  our  thirst ;  I  have  found  one,"  said  Lucien 
weeping,  as  he  threw  himself  into  d'Arthez's  arms  and 
kissed  him.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  given  30U  my  con- 
science and  should  get  it  back  some  day." 

"  I  consider  periodical  repentance  a  great  hypocrisy," 
said  d'Arthez,  solemnly;  "repentance  then  becomes  a 
premium  given  to  wrong-doing.  Repentance  is  a  virgin 
act  due  from  our  souls  to  God ;  a  man  who  repents 
again  and  again  becomes  a  sycophant.  I  fear  that  you 
see  only  absolutions  in  3'our  repentance." 

The  words  were  like  a  thunderbolt  to  Lucien,  who 
walked  back  slowly  to  his  home. 

The  next  day  he  took  his  article  (which  d'Arthez 
had  returned  to  him  remodelled)  to  the  paper;  but 
from  that  day  forth  he  was  overcome  by  a  melancholy 
he  could  not  always  conceal. 

When  the  evening  of  Coralie's  debut  came,  and  he 
saw  the  Gymnase  crowded,  he  went  through  all  the 
terrible  emotions  of  a  first  appearance,  aggravated  in 
his  case  by  the  anxieties  of  his  love.     All  his  vanities 
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were  at  stake  ;  he  looked  at  the  faces  in  the  audience  as 
a  prisoner  examines  those  of  judge  and  jurj' ;  a  single 
murmur  made  him  shudder,  a  trifling  incident  on  the 
stage,  Coralie's  entrances  and  exits,  the  slightest  in- 
flections of  her  voice,  agitated  him  inconceivablj-.  The 
piece  in  which  she  played  was  one  of  those  that  fall,  and 
then  recover.  It  fell.  When  Coralie  went  on  the  stage 
she  was  not  applauded,  and  she  felt  the  coldness  of  the 
pit.  In  the  boxes  there  was  no  applause  except  that  of 
Camusot,  which  was  stopped  hj  persons  stationed  in  the 
balconj'  and  galleries  calling,  "Hush!  hush!"  The 
galleries  also  stopped  tlie  claqueurs  each  time  that  the^' 
delivered  salvos,  which  were  evidently  forced.  Mar- 
tainville  applauded  courageously,  and  the  hypocritical 
Florine,  Nathan,  and  Merlin  did  likewise.  But  the 
play  failed.  After  it  was  over  a  crowd  pressed  into 
Coralie's  dressing-room ;  but  the  consolations  offered 
only  aggravated  her  distress.  She  returned  home  in 
despair  ;  more  for  Lucien  than  for  herself. 

"We  were  betrayed  by  Braulard,"  he  said. 

Coralie  was  struck  to  the  heart  and  attacked  with 
fever.  The  next  day  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  play ; 
she  saw  herself  stopped  short  in  her  career.  Lucien 
hid  the  newspapers  and  went  into  the  dining-room  to 
read  them.  All  the  critics  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
piece  to  Coralie  ;  she  had  presumed  too  much  upon  her 
powers  ;  she  had  charmed  the  Boulevards,  it  was  true, 
but  she  was  out  of  place  at  the  Gymnase  ;  she  had  been 
led  on  by  a  laudable  ambition,  no  doubt,  but  she  had  not 
rightly  estimated  her  capacity,  and  had'  moreover 
misunderstood  her  part.  The  criticisms  Lucien  now 
read  on  Coralie  were  written  with  the  same  hypocrisy 
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as  his  articles  on  Nathan.  A  rage  like  that  of  Mile 
of  Cortona,  when  he  felt  his  hands  caught  in  the  oak 
he  had  cleft  himself,  seized  upon  Lucien  ;  he  turned 
livid  ;  his  so-called  friends  gave  Coralie,  in  the  kindest 
phraseology,  the  most  treacherous  advice.  They  ad- 
vised her  to  plaj'  certain  parts  which  the^'  knew  to  be 
unsuited  to  her  talents.  Such  were  the  articles  of  the 
royalist  press  inspired  by  Nathan.  As  for  the  liberal 
journals,  thej-  were  full  of  the  scorn  and  trenchant  criti- 
cism Lucien  himself  had  practised  in  their  columns. 

Coralie  heard  sobs,  and  springing  from  her  bed  she 
ran  to  Lucien,  saw  the  papers,  seized  them,  and  read 
them.  After  reading  them,  she  went  back  to  herbed 
and  was  silent. 

Florine  was  in  the  conspirac}' ;  she  foresaw  the  re- 
sult, and  had  learned  Coralie's  part,  having  Nathan 
for  a  teacher.  The  management  of  the  Gymnase  was 
desirous  of  keeping  the  play  upon  the  stage,  and  there- 
fore proposed  to  give  Florine  Coralie's  part.  The  di- 
rector came  to  see  the  poor  girl,  and  found  her  ill  and 
depressed  ;  but  when  he  told  her,  before  Lucien,  that 
Florine  knew  the  part  and  would  play  it,  for  it  was  im- 
possible, he  said,  not  to  give  the  piece  that  evening, 
she  sprang  up  and  jumped  from  her  bed,  crying  out : 

"  I  will  play  the  part  myself!  " 

Then  she  fainted  on  the  floor.  Florine  played  the 
part  and  made  her  reputation  bj'  it,  for  the  piece  was 
redeemed.  All  the  newspapers  gave  her  an  ovation, 
and  she  became  from  that  da}'  the  great  actress  that  we 
all  know  her. 

Florine's  triumph  exasperated  Lucien  to  the  last 
degree. 
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"A  miserable  creature,  whose  bread  jou  j'ourself  put 
into  her  mouth  !  "  he  cried.  "  If  the  Gymnase  chooses, 
it  may  buy  back  your  engagement.  I  shall  be  Comte 
de  Eubempr^,  I  shall  make  a  fortune,  and  I  will  marry 
you." 

"What  nonsense  !  "  said  Coralie,  with  a  pallid  glance. 

"Nonsense?"  cried  Lucien ;  "I  tell  you  in  a  few 
days  you  shall  live  in  a  fine  house,  and  have  your  car- 
riage, and  I  will  write  you  a  role." 

He  took  two  thousand  francs  and  rushed  to  Fras- 
eati's.  The  unhappy  man  was  there  for  seven  hours, 
pursued  by  furies,  though  calm  and  cold  outwardlj-. 
During  that  day  and  part  of  the  night  he  had  the  most 
diverse  vicissitudes  ;  he  won  as  much  as  thirty  thou- 
sand francs,  and  left  the  place  without  a  penny.  When 
he  reached  home  he  found  Finot  waiting  to  speak  to 
him  about  his  "  little  articles."  Lucien  committed  the 
great  mistake  of  complaining  to  him. 

"Ah!  &\\  \s  wot  couleur  de  rose  !  "  said  Finot.  "You 
made  your  right-about-face  so  abruptly  that  it  is  no 
wonder  }-ou  lost  the  support  of  the  liberal  press,  which 
is  twice  as  powerful  as  the  ministerial  and  royalist 
press.  •  No  one  ought  ever  to  go  from  one  camp  to  the 
other  without  having  made  himself  a  good  bed  where 
he  can  take  his  comfort  for  the  losses  he  is  sure  to  meet 
with.  But,  in  any  case,  a  sensible  man  goes  to  see  his 
friends  and  explain  his  reasons,  and  take  some  advice 
on  his  change  of  front.  His  friends  may  pitj'  him,  but 
they  will  still  be  comrades  (as  we  are  with  Nathan  and 
Merlin),  and  give  and  take  mutual  sei'vices.  Wolves 
don't  eat  each  other.  But  instead  of  that,  you  have 
been  as  innocent  as  a  larab.     You  '11  be  forced  to  show 
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your  teeth  to  5'our  new  friends  if  you  expect  to  get  bite 
or  sup  out  of  them.  They  are  sacrificing  you  now  to 
Nathan.  Besides  this,  I  hear  there 's  a  great  outcry 
and  scandal  in  another  quarter  about  your  article  against 
d'Arthez.  Marat  is  a  saint  compared  to  you.  When 
your  book  comes  out,  it  will  be  attacked  and  perhaps 
destroyed.    By  the  bye,  where  is  that  book  ?  " 

"  Here  are  the  last  sheets  of  it,"  said  Lucien,  showing 
a  packet  of  proofs. 

"  All  the  articles  in  the  ministerial  and  ultra  papers 
against  that  little  d'Arthfez  that  are  not  signed  are 
attributed  to  j'ou.  The  pin-pricks  in  the  'Re veil' 
against  the  fraternitj"  in  the  rue  des  Quatre- Vents  are 
very  amusing,  and  all  the  more  so  because  the}'  bring 
blood.  But  there  is  a  grave  and  serious  political  coterie 
behind  that  paper  of  L^on  Giraud's,  —  a  coterie  of  men 
to  whom  power  will  belong,  sooner  or  later." 

"  I  have  not  set  foot  in  the  '  Reveil '  office  for  the  last 
week  !  "  exclaimed  Lucien. 

"  Well,  think  about  my  little  articles.  Write  me  fifty 
at  once,  and  I  '11  pay  for  them  in  a  lump  ;  but  they  must 
have  the  color  of  my  paper." 

Finot  then  went  on  to  tell  Lucien  in  a  casual  way 
about  a  joke  thej'  were  getting  off  on  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals, —  an  anecdote,  he  said,  that  was  going  the  rounds 
of  the  salons. 

To  repair  his  losses  at  plaj',  Lucien  set  to  work  upon 
the  articles.  In  spite  of  his  depression,  he  recovered 
much  of  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  his  mind,  and  wrote 
thirtj'  of  two  columns  each.  After  thej^  were  finished  he 
went  to  Dauriat's,  knowing  that  he  should  find  Finot 
there,  and  wishing  to  give  him  the  articles  privately ; 
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moreover,  he  wanted  to  make  the  publisher  explain  him- 
self as  to  the  non-publication  of  the  "Daisies."  He  found 
the  place  full  of  his  enemies.  Complete  silence  reigned 
as  soon  as  he  entered  ;  all  conversations  ceased.  Feel- 
ing himself  thus  shoved  back  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
journalism,  Lucien's  courage  rose.  He  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  had  said  to  Lousteaii  in  the  alley  of  the 
Luxembourg,  — 

"  1  will  succeed!  " 

Dauriat  was  neither  patronizing  nor  kind.  He  was 
surly,  and  stood  on  his  rights.  He  should  bring  out 
the  "  Daisies  "  when  it  suited  him  ;  he  was  waiting  till 
Lucien's  position  gave  them  a  chance  of  success ;  be- 
sides, he  had  bought  the  sole  right  to  the  poems.  When 
Lucien  objected  that  Dauriat  was  bound  by  the  nature 
of-  the  contract  to  bring  out  the  book,  the  publisher 
maintained  the  contrary,  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
be  held  legallj'  to  an  enterprise  he  thought  a  bad  one  ; 
he  alone  was  the  judge  of  that.  Besides,  there  was  one 
way  of  settling  the  matter  which  every  court  would 
admit :  Lucien  might,  if  he  liked,  return  the  three  thou- 
sand francs,  take  back  his  book,  and  sell  it  to  some 
royalist  publisher. 

Lucien  withdrew,  more  annoyed  by  Dauriat's  mode- 
rate tone  than  he  had  been  by  his  pompous  impertinence 
at  their  first  meeting.  He  saw  plainly  that  the  "  Daisies  " 
would  never  be  published  until  he  had  either  the  auxil- 
iary force  of  some  powerful  connections  or  had  become 
a  power  in  himself  The  poet  walked  slowly  home- 
ward,—  a  prey  to  a  disheartenment  which  would  have 
led  him  to  suicide  could  action  have  followed  thought 
He  found  Cbralie  in  bed  pale  and  suffering. 
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"Get  her  a  part,  or  she  will  die  !  "  said  Berenice,  while 
Lueien  was  dressing  to  go  to  the  rue  du  Mont-Blanc, 
where  Mademoiselle  des  Touches  was  to  give  a  great 
part}-,  at  which  he  was  sure  to  meet  des  Lupeaulx, 
Claude  Vignon,  Blondet,  Madame  d'Espard,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Bargeton. 

The  party  was  given  for  Conti,  the  famous  composer, 
who  possessed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  voices  ever 
heard  off  the  stage.  Cinti-Damoreau,  Pasta,  Garcia, 
Levasseur,  and  two  or  three  other  voices  celebrated  in 
the  great  world,  were  also  present.  Lueien  slipped 
round  to  the  side  of  the  room  where  Madame  d'Espard, 
her  cousin,  and  Madame  de  Montcornet  were  seated. 
The  unhapp3'  young  man  assumed  a  gaj-,  contented, 
happ}-  manner;  he  talked  and  laughed  with  all  the  ease 
of  his  splendid  da3S  ;  he  was  determined  not  to  seem  to 
have  need  of  the  world.  He  dwelt  on  the  services  he  was 
now  doing  to  the  royalist  party,  —  proved,  he  said,  by  the 
cries  of  hatred  the  liberals  were  sending  after  him. 

"You  will  be  well  compensated,  my  friend,"  said 
Madame  de  Bargeton,  with  a  gracious  smile.  "  Go  to 
the  chancellor's  ofBce  the  day  after  to-morrow  with 
'  The  Heron '  and  des  Lupeaulx,  and  obtain  your  letters- 
patent.  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  is  to  take  the  papers 
to  the  chateau  ;  but  there  is  to  be  a  council,  and  he  will 
not  be  back  till  late.  Still,  if  I  know  the  result  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  I  will  send  to  you.  Where  do 
j'ou  live  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  to  you,"  said  Lueien,  ashamed  to  say  that 
he  lived  in  the  rue  de  la  Lune. 

"  The  Dues  de  Lenoncourt  and  Navarreins  spoke  of 
you   to   the  king,"   said   Madame  d'Espard.      "They 
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assured  him  that  you  were  devoting  your  talents  ab- 
solutely and  unreservedl}'  to  the  royalist  cause,  and  that 
some  great  reward  should  be  given  to  compensate  you 
for  the  persecutions  of  the  liberal  partj' ;  and  thej'  rep- 
resented that  the  name  and  title  of  de  Rubempre,  to 
which  you  have  a  right  through  your  mother,  would 
receive  new  lustre  through  you.  The  king  told  his 
Highness  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  that  he  might  bring 
him  the  papers  authorizing  the  Sieur  Lucien  Chardon  to 
bear  the  name  and  title  of  Comte  de  Rubempre  in  his 
quality  as  grandson,  through  his  mother,  of  the  last 
count." 

Lucien  was  moved  to  a  gratitude  which  would  have 
softened  the  feelings  of  a  woman  less  deeply  wounded 
than  Louise  de  Bargeton.  Emboldened  by  his  coming 
success,  and  by  the  flattering  distinctions  which  Made- 
moiselle des  Touches  showed  to  him,  he  stayed  on  till 
two  o'clocli  in  the  morning^  in  order  to  speak  to  his 
hostess  in  private.  He  had  learned  in  the  offices  of  the 
royalist  journals  that  Mademoiselle  des  Touches  was 
secretly  collaborating  in  a  play  about  to  be  produced 
for  the  great  marvel  of  the  moment,  the  little  Fay. 
When  the  salons  were  empty  he  led  Mademoiselle  des 
Touches  to  a  sofa  in  the  boudoir,  and  told  her  in  so 
touching  a  manner  the  misfortunes  that  had  fallen  upon 
CoraUe  and  himself  that  she  promised  to  have  the 
leading  part  in  her  play  assigned  to  Coralie. 

The  morning  after  this  party,  while  Coralie,  made 
happy  by  the  promise  of  a  part,  was  breakfasting  with 
her  poet,  Lucien  sat  reading  Lousteau's  paper,  in  which 
was  an  epigrammatic  version  of  the  anecdote  said  to 
be  current  on  his  Highness  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
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and  his  wife.  The  blacliest  spite  la}-  hidden  beneath 
its  incisive  wit.  The  king  was  cleverly  exhibited  and 
ridiculed  in  a  way  that  the  law  could  not  touch.  The 
following  is  the  tale  which  the  liberal  press  endeavored 
to  represent  as  a  fact,  but  which  really  onlj'  swelled  the 
number  of  its  wittj'  calumnies. 

The  passion  of  Louis  XVIII.  for  gallant  and  per- 
fumed correspondence,  well  spiced  with  madrigals  and 
epigram,  was  called  the  last  expression  of  love,  now 
growing  doctrinaire ;  he  was  passing,  the}'  said,  from 
fact  to  idea.  The  famous  mistress  (so  cruellj-  attacked 
by  Beranger  under  the  name  of  Octavie)  was  becoming 
much  alarmed.  Their  correspondence  languished;  The 
more  wit  and  brilliancj-  Octavie  displajed,  the  colder 
and  stiffer  grew  the  king.  Octavie  at  last  discovered 
the  cause  of  her  loss  of  favor  ;  her  power  was  threatened 
bj-  the  spiciness  and  muskiness  of  a  new  correspondence 
latel}^  begun  with  the  wife  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 
This  excellent  woman  was  known  to  be  incapable  of 
writing  a  note  ;  she  was  evidentlj'  only  the  responsible 
editor  of  some  vaulting  ambition.  Who,  therefore, 
could  it  be  who  was  hiding  beneath  her  petticoat? 
After  various  secret  manoeuvres,  Octavie  discovered 
that  the  king  was  really  corresponding  with  his  minis- 
ter. Her  plans  were  laid  at  once.  Bj'  the  help  of  a 
faithful  friend,  she  contrived  that  the  minister  should 
be  detained  at  the  Chambers  by  a  stormj-  debate,  during 
which  time  she  revealed  the  deception  to  the  king,  and 
roused  his  mortified  vanity.  Louis  XVIII.  flew  into  a 
passion  of  Bourbonian  anger  against  Octavie,  and  de- 
clared that  what  she  told  him  was  false.  Octavie  pi-o- 
posed  immediate  proof,  and  persuaded  him  to  write  a 
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note  which  required  an  answer  on  the  spot.  The  luck- 
less woman,  taken  by  surprise,  sent  to  the  Chambers 
for  her  liusband  ;  but  he  was  then  in  the  middle  of  a 
speech  ;  the  wife  was  forced  to  reph-,  with  much  toiling 
and  moiling  and  all  the  wit  she  could  muster.  "  Your 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  can  improve  it  for  you,"  cried 
Octavie,  laughing  at  the  king's  discomfiture. 

Though  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end,  the  article 
was  extremely  irritating  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  his 
wife,  and  the  King.  Des  Lupeaulx  (Finot  always  kept 
his  secret  )  was  said  to  have  invented  the  story.  The 
spiteful  but  witty  article  was  a  joy  to  the  liberals  and 
also  to  the  partisans  of  Monsieur.  Lucien  laughed 
heartilj-  over  it,  regarding  the  tale  as  notliing  more  than 
a  ver}"^  amusing  canard.  One  of  his  own  articles  ap- 
.  peared  in  the  same  paper. 

The  next  day  he  went  as  directed  to  join  des  Lupeaulx 
and  du  Chatelet.  The  Baron  was  desirous  of  thanking 
His  Highness  on  his  own  account.  He  had  just  been 
named  councillor  of  State  on  special  service,  and  made 
count  with  a  promise  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Charente 
as  soon  as  the  present  prefect  had  completed  the  time 
necessai-y  to  retire  on  a  full  pension.  The  Corate  du 
Chatelet  (for  the  du  was  duly  inserted  in  the  ordinance) 
took  Lucien  in  his  carriage  and  treated  him  as  an  equal. 

The  persecution  of  the  liberals  had  really  been  a 
pedestal  for  him  ;  without  Lucien's  articles  he  might 
not  have  been  accepted  so  quicklj'. 

Des  Lupeaulx  was  already  at  the  ministry,  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary-general.  That  functionary  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  Lucien  than  he  gave  a  start  of  aston- 
ishment. 
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"I   am    amazed,  monsieur,    that    j'ou   venture   to 
present  j'ourself  here, "  he  said  to  the  surprised  and 
stupefied  Lucien.     "  His   Highness   has  torn  up   your 
ordinance.      He   wished   to   know   the   author   of  the 
shameless  article  published  j-esterday  ;  here  is  a  cop}'  of 
the  paper, "  continued  the   secretarj',  holding  out  the 
sheet,  in  which  Lucien's  own  article  appeared.     "  You 
claim   to  be  a  royalist  and   to   be   doing   services  to 
the   royalist   cause,    and    yet    you    are    collaborating 
with  that  infamous  paper,  which  insults  the  ministers, 
embarrasses    the   Centres,  and   is   forcing    them    into 
an  abj-ss  !     You  breakfast  on  the  '  Corsaire,'  '  Miroir,' 
'  Constitutionnel,'    and   '  Courrier ; '   you   dine  off  the 
'  Quotidienne'  and   the    ' Eeveil ; '    and   jou   sup   with 
Martainville,  the   most   formidable    antagonist   of  the 
ministr}-,  who  is  forcing  the  King  into  absolutism,  which 
will  bring  on  a  revolution  just  as  surel}^  as  though  he 
flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Left.     You  may  be  a 
very  witt}-  journalist,  but  you  will  never  be  anj'thing 
else.     The  minister   has   denounced  you  to  the  King, 
who  in  his  anger  blamed  the   Due  de  Navarreins  for 
ever  mentioning  j'ou  to  him.     You  have  made  j'ourself 
powerful  enemies,  all  the  more  bitter  because  they  were 
favorable  to  j-ou.     That  which  is  natural  in  an  enemy 
is  shameful  in  a  friend." 

"  Mj-  dear  fellow,  you  have  behaved  like  a  child," 
said  des  Lupeaulx  ;  ' '  you  have  compromised  Madame 
d'Espard  and  Madame  de  Bargeton,  who  had  answered 
for  j'our  sincerity.  They  must  be  furious.  The  duke 
of  course  has  blamed  the  marquise,  and  the  marquise 
her  cousin.  You  had  better  not  go  and  see  them  at 
present.     Wait  awhile." 
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"Here  comes  His  Highness,"  said  the  secretarj-- 
general ;-"  I  request  you  to  leave  the  room,  monsieur." 

Lucieu  found  himself  on  the  place  Vendome,  as 
bewildered  as  a  man  who  has  just  been  knocked  down 
by  a  crushing  blow  on  the  head.  He  walked  home 
along  the  boulevards  trying  to  form  a  judgment  on  his 
life.  He  saw  himself  the  foot-ball  of  jealous,  grasping, 
and  treacherous  men.  What  was  he  in  this  world  of 
ambitions?  A  child  running  after  pleasures  and  the 
enjoyments  of  vanity  ;  a  poet,  without  deep  reflection, 
going  from  light  to  light  like  a  butterfly,  with  no  fixed 
plan,  the  slave  of  circumstances,  thinking  well  and 
acting  ill.  His  conscience  was  a  pitiless  judge.  And 
now  —  he  had  no  money ;  he  felt  himself  exhausted 
with  life  and  sorrow  ;  his  articles  were  set  aside  for 
those  of  Nathan  or  Merlin.  Thus  thinking,  he  walked 
he  knew  not  whither ;  presently  his  eye  caught,  in  the 
window  of  a  reading-room,  his  own  name  on  a  poster, 
' '  By  Monsieur  Lucien  Chardon  de  Rubempre  "  beneath 
the  strange,  odd  title  of  a  book  to  him  unknown.  His 
book  was  out,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  it !  —  not  a  paper 
had  mentioned  it !  He  stood  before  the  window,  with 
hanging  arms,  quite  motionless,  not  perceiving  a  group 
of  elegant  young  men,  among  them  Rastignac,  de 
Marsay,  and  others  of  his  acquaintance.  Neither  did 
he  notice  Michel  Chrestien  and  Leon  Giraud,  who  came 
up  to  him. 

"Are  you  Monsieur  Chardon?"  said  Michel  in  a 
tone  that  made  Lucien's  very  entrails  resound  like  the 
striking  of  a  chord. 

"Do  not  you  know  me?"  he  answered,  turning  pale. 

Michel  spat  in  his  face. 

26 
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"  That  is  your  fee  for  j-our  articles  against  d'Arthez. 
If  every  man,  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  that  of  his  friends, 
did  as  I  have  done,  the  press  would  become  what  it 
ought  to  be, —  a  priesthood,  self-respecting  and  re- 
spected." 

Lueiea  staggered ;  he  leaned  against  Rastignac,  say- 
ing to  him  and  to  de  Marsay  :  "Gentlemen,  you  can- 
not refuse  to  be  my  seconds.  But  first  I  will  make  the 
matter  equal." 

So  saying  he  struck  Michel  a  blow  in  the  face  which 
took  him  unawares  ;  the  dandies  and  Michel's  friends 
threw  themselves  between  the  two  men,  that  there 
might  be  no  public  struggle.  Eastignac  took  posses- 
sion of  Lucien  and  carried  him  to  his  own  house,  rue 
Taitbout,  close  to  the  scene  of  this  affair,  which  took 
place  on  the  boulevard  de  Gand,  at  the  dinner  hour. 
This  fortunately  prevented  the  collecting  of  the  usual 
crowd  in  such  a  case.  De  Marsa^'  followed,  and 
together  they  forced  Lucien  to  come  and  dine  with 
them  ga3'ly  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  where  they  drank 
much. 

"Are  you  good  with  swords?"  asked  de  Marsay. 

"  I  never  had  one  in  my  hands." 

"  Pistols?  "  said  Rastignac. 

' '  I  never  in  vay  life  fired  a  pistol." 

"  Then  j'ou  've  luck  on  your  side  ;  j'ou  '11  be  a  terrible 
antagonist ;  3'ou  '11  kill  your  man,"  said  de  Marsay. 

Lucien  fortunately  found  Coralie  in  bed  and  asleep 
when  he  got  home.  The  actress  had  been  called  on 
to  play  unexpectedly  in  a  little  piece,  and  she  had  won 
much  genuine  applause  that  was  not  paid  for.  This 
success,  which  was  quite  unexpected  hy  her  enemies, 
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determined  the  manager  to  give  Coralie  the  leading 
part  in  Camille  Maupin's  play.  He  had  ended  by 
discovering  the  cause  of  her  failure  on  her  first  appear- 
ance. Provoked  by  the  intrigues  of  Fiorina  and  Nathan 
against  an  actress  whom  he  himself  thought  well  of, 
the  manager  promised  Coralie  the  protection  of  the 
directors. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  Rastlgnac  came  to 
fetch  Lucien. 

"My  good  fellow,  j'our  rooms  are  in  keeping  with 
your  street,"  he  said,  hj  way  of  greeting.  "  Let  us  be 
'  first  on  the  ground  ;  it  is  good  style,  and  we  owe  those 
men  a  good  example." 

"This  is  the  progi-amme,"  said  de  Marsay,  as  the 
hackney-coach  was  rolling  along  the  faubourg  Saint- 
Denis  :  ' '  You  fight  with  pistols,  at  twenty-five  paces, 
walking  as  you  please  towards  each  other  up  to  fifteen 
paces.  You  have  each  five  steps  to  take,  and  three 
shots  to  fire,  not  more.  Whatever  happens,  you  are 
bound  to  go  no  farther  with  the  affair.  We  load  your 
adversary's  pistols,  and  his  seconds  load  j'ours.  The 
weapons  were  chosen  b}'  all  four  seconds  at  a  gun- 
smith's. I  promise  you  we  've  helped  your  luck,  — 
they  are  cavalry  pistols." 

As  for  Lucien,  life  had  become  to  him  a  bad  dream, 
and  he  was  quite  indifferent  whether  he  lived  or  died. 
Courage  of  the  sort  peculiar  to  suicide  gave  him,  there- 
fore, a  fine  appearance  of  bravery  in  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  of  this  duel.  He  stood  still,  without  advanc- 
ing from  his  place.  This  indifference  was  considered  a 
piece  of  cool  calculation.  They  all  thought  the  poet 
proved  himself  "  a  strong  man." 
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Michel  Chrestien  advanced  to  his  limit.  The  two 
men  fired  simultaneously,  for  the  insults  were  regarded 
as  equal.  At  the  first  shot,  Chrestien's  ball  grazed 
Lucien's  chin,  while  Lucien's  went  ten  feet  over  his  art- 
versar3''s  head.  At  the  second  shot,  Michel's  ball  went 
through  the  collar  of  Lucien's  coat,  which  was  fortu- 
nately wadded.  At  the  third,  Lucien  received  a  ball  in 
the  breast  and  fell. 

"  Is  he  dead?"  asked  Michel. 

"  No,"  said  the  surgeon  ;  "he  '11  get  over  it." 

"  So  much  the  worse  !  "  replied  Michel. 

"  Oh,  yes,  so  much  the  worse  ! "  repeated  Lucien, 
bursting  into  tears. 

By  mid-day  the  unhappy  lad  was  in  his  own  bed  ;  it 
had  taken  five  hours  and  infinite  care  to  get  him  there. 
Though  his  condition  was  without  immediate  danger,  it 
required  the  utmost  precaution  ;  fever  might  set  in,  and 
produce  verj'  serious  complications.  Coralie  stifled  her 
own  despair  and  grief  During  all  the  time  he  was  in 
danger,  she  nursed  by  daj",  and  sat  up  at  night  with 
Berenice  studying  her  parts.  Lucien's  danger  lasted 
two  months.  Often  the  poor  girl  played  some  role 
which  needed  gayety  while  she  was  saying  in  her  heart : 
"  Perhaps  mj'  dear  Lucien  is  dying  at  this  moment  1 " 
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XXIV. 

Adieu! 

During  his  illness  Lucien  was  attended  by  Bianchon. 
He  owed  his  life  to  the  devotion  of  that  friend,  griev- 
ousl3-  offended,  but  to  whom  d'Arthez  had  confided  the 
fact  of  Lucien's  visit  to  him,  defending,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  unfortunate  poet.  In  a  lucid  moment,  for 
Lucien  had  a  nervous  fever  of  extreme  gravity,  Bian- 
chon, who  suspected  d  'Arthez  of  some  generosity,  ques- 
tioned his  patient  as  to  the  real  facts,  and  Lucien  told 
him  that  he  had  never  written  any  article  against 
d  'Arthez's  book  except  the  grave  and  serious  criticism 
corrected  by  d'Arthez  himself,  and  published  in  Hector 
Merlin's  paper. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  Fendant  and  Cavalier 
went  into  bankruptcy.  Bianchon  told  Coralie  that  she 
must  conceal  this  frightful  blow  from  Lucien.  The 
much-talked-of  novel,  "The  Archer  of  Charles  IX.," 
published  under  a  sensational  name,  had  no  success 
whatever.  To  get  a  little  money  for  himself  before 
their  failure,  Fendant,  unknown  to  Cavalier,  had  sold 
the  work  in  a  block  to  a  petty  bookseller  who  had  sent 
it  about  bj'  peddlers.  It  was  now  adorning  the  para- 
pets of  the  bridges  and  quays  of  Paris.  Barbet,  on  the 
Quai  des  Augustins,  who  had  previousl}'  taken  quite  a 
number  of  copies,  fquud  himself  out  of  pocket  to  a  con- 
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siderable  sum  by  this  sudden  abatement  of  their  value. 
He  had  not  foreseen  it,  for  he  believed  in  Lucien's  tal- 
ent, and  had  rashly  purchased  two  hundred  copies  at 
four  francs  and  a  half  apiece,  which  would  now  bring 
only  half  a  franc.  Alarmed  bj'  such  a  loss,  Barbet  took 
an  heroic  measure :  he  put  away  his  copies  with  the  ob- 
stinacy of  a  miser,  saw  his  competitors  selling  theirs 
for  almost  nothing,  and  in  1824,  when  two  articles  by 
L^on  Giraud  called  attention  to  the  real  merit  of  the 
book  and  to  d'Arthez's  fine  preface,  Barbet  sold  his 
two  hundred  copies  for  ten  francs  apiece. 

In  spite  of  every  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Coralie  and 
Bt^renice,  thej'  were  unable  to  prevent  Hector  Merlin 
from  gaining  access  to  Lucien  during  his  illness,  and 
through  him  the  poor  poet  was  made  to  drink  the  bitter 
cup  to  the  dregs.  Martainville,  the  only  friend  now 
faithful  to  Lucien,  wrote  a  fine  article  in  favor  of  the 
book ;  but  the  exasperation  of  all  parties,  liberals  and 
royalists,  was  such  against  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
"  Drapeau  Blanc,"  the  "  Oriflamme,"  and  "  Aristarque," 
that  his  efforts  did  Lucien  more  harm  than  good. 

After  this,  Coralie,  Berenice,  and  Bianchon  shut 
Lucien's  door  with  a  firm  hand  against  all  his  so-called 
friends,  but  thej'  could  not  shut  it  against  the  sheriff. 
The  failure  of  P^endant  and  Cavalier  made  the  amount 
of  their  notes  irrecoverable  b}'  a  third  party,  in  virtue  of 
a  provision  in  the  commercial  code.  Lucien  was  there- 
fore sued  bj-  Camusot.  When  Coralie  read  that  name 
attached  to  the  papers,  she  saw  at  once  the  painful  and 
humiUating  step  her  poet  —  to  her  so  angelic  —  had 
taken  for  her  sake.  Her  love  was  increased  tenfold, 
and  she  made  no  effort  to  soften  Camusot. 
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When,  after  the  usual  legal  preliminaries-,  the  sheriff's 
officers  came  to  arrest  Lucien,  they  found  him  in  bed, 
and  they  hesitated  to  remove  so  sick  a  man.  Before 
obtaining  an  order  from  the  court  to  place  their  prisoner 
in  one  of  the  hospitals,  they  went  to  see  Camusot,  in 
whose  suit  they  were  acting.  Camusot  went  instantly 
to  the  rue  de  la  Lune.  Coralie  was  called  downstairs 
to  see  him,  and  returned  bringing  papers  which  released 
Lucien  and  declared  him  solvent.  How  had  she  ob- 
tained them?  What  promise  had  she  made?  She 
maintained  a  gloomy  silence,  but  death  was  in  her  face 
as  she  came  up  the  stairs. 

Coralie  pla3^ed  in  Camilla  Maupin's  piece,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  that  illustrious 
woman.  The  creation  of  this  role  was  the  last  spai-kle 
of  her  lamp.  At  the  twentieth  representation,  just  as 
Lucien,  recovering,  was  beginning  to  move  about  and 
eat,  and  to  talk  of  working,  Corahe  fell  ill ;  an  inward 
grief  was  preying  upon  her.  Berenice  always  believed 
that  to  save  Lucien  she  had  promised  to  return  to 
Camusot. 

The  actress  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her  role 
given  to  Floriue.  Nathan  had  declared  war  against  the 
Gymnase  unless  Florine  succeeded  her.  By  playing 
her  part  to  the  last  instant  rather  than  have  it  taken 
from,  it  bj'  her  rival,  Coralie  had  gone  beyond  her 
strength.  The  Gj'mnase  had  made  her  some  advances 
on  her  pa\'  during  Lucien's  illness,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  come  to  her.  Lucien  himself,  with 
the  best  intentions,  was  still  unable  to  work  ;  moreover, 
he  was  forced  to  nurse  Coralie  to  relieve  Berenice.  The 
poor  household  was  now  reduced  to  dire  distress ;  yet 
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even  here  thej-  found  a  friend  in  Bianchon,. —  a  clever 
and  devoted  physician,  who  gave  them  a  credit  at  the 
chemist's. 

But  soon  their  situation  became  known  to  the  owner 
of  the  house  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  the  tradesmen 
who  supplied  them.  Their  furniture  was  seized.  The 
tailor  and  the  dressmaker,  no  longer  fearing  the  jour- 
nalist, sued  them.  No  one  would  give  them  credit 
except  the  chemist  and  the  charcutier,  where  the  cheap- 
est parts  of  pork  are  sold.  Lucien  and  Berenice  and  the 
poor  sick  girl  lived  for  a  week  soleh'  on  scraps  of  pork 
cooked  in  the  various  ingenious  ways  known  to  char- 
cutiers.  Such  food,  inflammatory  in  its  nature,  aggra- 
vated Coralie's  illness.  Lucien,  dri\en  by  this  miserj-, 
went  to  find  Lousteau  and  ask  him  for  the  thousand 
francs  that  former  friend,  that  traitor,  owed  him.  In 
the  midst  of  all  his  wretchedness,  this  was  the  step  that 
cost  him  most. 

Lousteau  no  longer  dared  to  go  to  the  rue  de  la 
Harpe  ;  his  creditors  pursued  him,  and  he  slept  about 
in  the  rooms  of  his  friends,  hunted  like  a  hare.  Lucien 
at  last  found  his  fatal  sponsor  in  the  literary  world  at 
Flicoteaux's.  Etienne  was  dining  at  the  very  table 
where  Lucien  had  met  him,  to  his  sorrow,  on  the  day 
he  left  d'Arthez's  side.  Lousteau  offered  him  some 
dinner,  and  Lucien  accepted!  When,  as  they  left 
Flicoteaux's,  Claude  Vignon  (who  dined  there  that 
day),  Lousteau,  Lucien,  and  the  great  writer  who  had 
changed  his  coat  at  Samanon's,  wished  to  go  to  the  cafe 
Voltaire  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  they  had  not  thirty  sous 
among  them  when  they  emptied  the  coppers  from  their 
pockets.   They  walked  about  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
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boiirg  hoping  to  meet  some  publisher  they  knew.  It 
did  so  happen  that  a  famous  printer  of  that  day  came 
towards  them,  and  of  him  Lousteau  asked  and  obtained 
ioYiy  francs.  Lousteau  divided  the  sum  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  each  took  one.  Misery  had  quenched  all 
pride,  all  sensitiveness,  in  Lucien  ;  he  wept  before  his 
three  companions  as  he  told  them  his  situation.  But 
each  had  a  drama  of  his  own  as  cruelly  horrible  as  his  ; 
and  when  their  conditions  were  all  made  known,  Lucien 
beheld  himself  the  least  unhappy  of  the  four.  Thus  all 
were  craving  to  forget  their  sorrows,  and  their  thoughts, 
which  doubled  those  sorrows.  Lousteau  rushed  to  the 
Palais-Eo3'al  and  gambled  the  nine  francs  that  remained 
to  him.  The  illustrious  writer  went  to  a  vile,  contami- 
nated house  to  plunge  into  pleasures  still  more  danger- 
ous. Vignon  turned  to  the  Petit  Rocher  de  Caneale, 
meaning  to  drink  two  bottles  of  Bordeaux,  and  abdicate 
both  mind  and  memory.  Lucien  left  him  at  the  door 
of  that  restaurant,  refusing  to  go  in.  The  grasp  which 
the  great  man  of  the  provinces  gave  to  the  hand  of  the 
only  journalist  who  had  not  been  hostile  to  him  was 
accompanied  b}'  a  spasm  of  the  heart. 

"  What  shall  I  do?"  he  cried. 

"Ah  !  "  said  the  great  critic,  "  in  this  world  we  must 
go  with  the  crowd.  Your  book  is  a  fine  one  ;  but  it  has 
made  men  jealous  of  you.  Your  struggle  will  be  long 
and  difficult.  Genius  is  a  horrible  disease  ;  every  writer 
bears  in  his  heart  a  monster,  like  a  tapeworm  in  the 
stomach,  devouring  the  feelings  as  soon  as  they  unfold. 
Which  will  conquer,  —  the  disease  or  the  man?  Surely 
the  man  must  be  great  indeed  to  keep  his  balance  be- 
tween his  genius  and  his  nature.     Talent  grows,  the 
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heart  withers.  Short  of  being  a  colossus,  or  of  having 
the  shoulders  of  a  Hercules,  he  must  end  without  a 
heart  or  without  a  brain.  You  are  frail  and  deli- 
cate, j-ou  will  succumb,"  he  added,  turning  in  to  the 
restaurant. 

Lucien  walked  on  meditating  that  dreadful  judgment, 
th"?  truth  of  which  glared  like  a  flame  upon  his  literar}- 
life, 

"  Money  !  monej- !  "  cried  a  voice  within  him. 

He  went  home  and  drew  three  notes  of  a  thousand 
francs  each  to  his  own  order,  payable  at  one,  two,  and 
three  months'  sight,  and  signed  them  with  a  wonderful 
imitation  of  David  Sechard's  signature  ;  then,  on  the 
following  daj-,  he  took  them  to  Metivier,  the  paper- 
maker,  David's  correspondent  in  the  rue  Serpente,  who 
discounted  them  without  hesitation.  Lucien  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  his  brother-in-law  telling  him  what  he  had 
done,  and  promising,  of  course,  to  obtain  the  money  in 
time  to  meet  the  notes.  His  debts  and  Coralie's  paid, 
there  remained  three  hundred  francs,  which  Lucien 
placed  with  Berenice,  telling  her  not  to  give  him  a 
penny  if  he  asked  for  it ;  he  was  afraid  the  desire  to 
gamble  might  seize  upon  him. 

The  unhapp3'  man,  inspired  by  cold  fur}',  gloomy, 
taciturn,  wrote  his  wittiest  articles  bj'  the  glimmer  of 
a  lamp  as  he  watched  by  Coralie.  Searching  for  ideas, 
his  e3'es  rested  on  that  loved  creature,  white  as  por- 
celain, beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  the  dying,  smiling 
with  pallid  lips  to  him,  gazing  upon  him  with  the  bril- 
liant eyes  of  women  who  die  of  grief  as  much  as  of  ill- 
ness. Lucien  sent  his  articles  to  the  papers  ;  but  as  he 
could  not  go  to  the  offices  himself  to  worry  or  to  entreat 
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the  editors-in-chief,  they  were  not  inserted.  When,  at 
last,  he  was  forced  to  go,  Thdodore  Gaillard,  who  had 
made  him  some  advances,  and  who,  at  a  later  period, 
profited  by  the  literary  diamonds  he  thus  obtained, 
received  him  coldly. 

"  Mind  wliat  you  are  about,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said 
to  him;  "  j'ou  are  losing  your  wit;  don't  let  yourself 
down  ;  you  want  more  sparkle  and  liveliness." 

"That  little  Lucien  had  nothing  but  his  novel  and 
those  first  articles  in  his  pouch,"  cried  Vernou,  Merlin, 
and  all  the  others  who  hated  him,  when  thej^  talked  liim 
over  at  Dauriat's  or  in  the  foyer  of  the  Vaudeville ; 
"he  sends  us  wretched  stuff!" 

To  have  nothing  in  his  pouch  —  that  hallowed 
phrase  of  journalistic  slang  —  is  a  sovereign  judgment, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  appeal  when  once  pro- 
nounced. That  saying,  hawked  about  everywhere, 
killed  Lucien  professionally,  though  Lucien  did  not 
know  it,  for  by  that  time  his  troubles  were  greater 
than  he  could  bear.  In  the  midst  of  his  crushing  toil 
he  was  sued  by  Metivier  for  David  Sechard's  notes. 
He  had  recourse  to  Camusot's  experience,  and  Coralie's 
old  lover  was  generous  enough  to  protect  him.  This 
dreadful  condition  of  things  lasted  two  months,  —  two 
terrible  months  crowded  with  legal  forms,  notifications, 
summonses,  injunctions  ;  all  of  which  Lucien,  by  Camu- 
sot's advice,  referred  to  Desroches  the  lawyer,  a  friend 
of  Bixiou,  Blondet,  and  des  Lupeaulx. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August,  Bianchon 
told  Lucien  that  Coralie  was  doomed,  and  had  but  a 
few  days  more  to  live.  Berenice  and  Lucien  spent  those 
fatal  days  in  weeping,  unable  to  conceal  their  anguish 
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from  that  poor  girl  whose  despair  at  dying  was  all  for 
Lucien.  'By  a  strange  return  upon  hereelf,  Coralie  re- 
quested Lucien  to  fetch  a  priest.  She  wanted  to  be 
pardoned  by  the  Church  and  to  die  in  peace.  She  made 
a  Christian  end,  and  her  repentance  was  sincere. 

This  d3'ing  scene,  this  death,  took  from  Lucien  the 
last  remnants  of  his  strength  and  courage.  He  sat  in 
utter  abandonment  at  the  foot  of  Coralie's  bed,  never 
ceasing  to  gaze  at  her  till  her  eyes  were  turned  by  the 
hand  of  death.  It  was  then  five  in  the  morning.  A 
bird  came  and  lighted  on  the  flower-pots  outside  the 
window  and  warbled  a  few  notes.  Berenice,  on  her 
knees,  kissed  the  dying  hand  which  grew  cold  beneath 
her  tears.  Eleven  sous  were  on  the  chimne3--piece. 
Lucien  went  out,  driven  by  despair,  which  told  him 
to  ask  alms  in  the  street  to  bury  his  mistress,  or  fling 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Madame  d'Espard,  the  Comte 
du  Chatelet,  Madame  de  Bargeton,  Mademoiselle  des 
Touches,  or  even  that  terrible  man  of  fashion  de  Mar- 
say.  No  pride,  no  strength,  remained  to  him.  To  get 
this  money  he  would  even  have  enlisted.  He  walked 
along  with  the  sinking,  disordered  gait  of  a  hopeless 
being  until  he  came  to  the  house  of  Camille  Maupin, 
which  he  entered,  without  the  least  thought  of  his  dis- 
ordered clothes,  and  asked  to  see  her. 

"  Mademoiselle  went  to  bed  at  three  in  the  morning, 
and  no  one  can  disturb  her  until  she  rings  "  said  the 
footman. 

"At  what  hour  does  she  ring?" 

"  Never  before  ten  o'clock." 

Lucien  asked  for  paper,  and  then  wrote  one  of  those 
awful  letters  in  which  a  beggar  of  qualitj'  shrinks  from 
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nothing.  One  evening,  not  so  long  ago,  he  had  doubted 
the  possibility  of  such  debasement  when  Lousteau  told 
him  of  the  entreaties  made  to  Finot  by  young  writers  ; 
and  now  his  own  pen  went  beyond  the  limits  he  had 
then  thought  so  impossible.  Returning,  half  imbecile, 
along  the  boulevard,  little  knowing  what  a  masterpiece 
of  dreadful  power  despair  had  dictated  to  him,  he  met 
Barbet. 

"  Barbet,  five  hundred  francs  !  "  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

"  No,  two  hundred,"  replied  the  publisher. 

"  Ah  !  you  have  a  heart !  " 

"Yes,  but  I  have  also  a  business.  You  have  made 
me  lose  a  great  deal  of  money,"  he  added,  after  relating 
the  failure  of  Fendant  and  Cavalier;  "will  you  help 
me  earn  some  ?  " 

Lucien  shuddered. 

"  You  are  a  poet ;  j'ou  ought  to  know  how  to  make 
all  kinds  of  verses,"  continued  Barbet.  "  Just  now  I 
am  in'  want  of  some  ribald  songs  to  mix  in  with  other 
songs  taken  from  different  authors,  and  so  escape  being 
sued  for  piracy.  I  want  to  make  a  pretty  little,  collec- 
tion and  sell  it  for  ten  sous.  If  you  will  send  me  to- 
morrow ten  good  drinking-songs,  or  something  smuttj-, 
you  know,  I  '11  pay  you  two  hundred  francs  on  the 
spot." 

Lucien  went  home.  Coralie  lay  rigid  on  a  flock  bed, 
wrapped  in  a  common  sheet  which  Berenice  was  sewing 
up.  The  peasant-woman  had  lighted  four  candles  at 
the  corners  of  the  bed.  From  Coralie's  face  shone  forth 
that  flower  of  beauty  which  speaks  in  so  clear  a  voice 
to  the  living,  expressing  absolute  peace.     She  was  like 
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those  innocent  young  girls  who  die  of  anaemic  mala- 
dies. It  seemed  as  though  her  violet  lips  would  part 
and  murmur  Lucien's  name,  — that  name  which,  joined 
to  that  of  God,  had  taken  her  last  breath.  Lucien  told 
Berenice  to  order  from  the  Pompes  Fun^bres  a  funeral 
costing  two  hundred  francs,  including  services  in  the 
humble  church  of  Bonne-Nouvelle. 

As  soon  as  Berenice  had  left  the  house,  the  poet  drew 
his  table  beside  the  body  of  his  love,  and  wrote  the  ten 
songs  ordered,  with  lively  thoughts  to  popular  airs.  He 
went  through  tortures  before  he  could  begin  them  ;  but 
he  ended  by  coercing  his  mind  to  the  service  of  necessity, 
and  wrote  as  if  he  were  not  suffering.  Already  he  jus- 
tified Claude  Vignon's  terrible  dictum  on  the  separation 
of  heart  and  brain.  What  a  night  was  this  in  which 
the  unhappy  lad  sought  poesy  to  offer  it  to  ribaldry, 
writing  by  the  light  of  the  tapers,  beside  the  priest  who 
prayed  for  Coralie  !  In  the  morning  he  finished  his  last 
song,  and  set  it  to  an  air  in  vogue.  Berenice  and  the 
priest  believed  him  mad  as  they  heard  him  sing  these 
dreadful  verses :  — 

"  Dear  comrades,  a  song  with  a  moral 
Is  ever  a  tiresome  thing ; 
For  why  should  we  seek  after  wisdom 

When  Folly  alone  is  our  king  ? 
Besides,  any  chorus  will  do 
When  we  drink  with  a  vagabond  crew ; 
Epicurus  declares  this  is  true. 
No  room  for  the  car  of  Apollo 
When  the  chariot  of  Bacchus  we  follow. 
For  good  or  for  evil 
We  laugh  and  we  quaff,  we  quaff  and  we  laugh. 
And  let  the  rest  go  to  the  devil  1 


"What  a  night  was  this  in  which  the  unhappy,  lad 
sought  poesy  to  offer  it  to  ribaldry." 
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"  Hippocrates  promised  long  living 

To  him  who  the  goblet  should  drain ; 
What  matter  if  one  leg  be  striving 

To  follow  the  other  in  vain, 
Provided  the  hand  can  fill  up, 
And  spill  not  a  drop  from  the  cup ! 
Provided  good  fellows  are  here 
Who  have  drunk  with  us  many  a  year 
Of  good  and  of  evil, 
Yet  still  laugh  and  quaff,  and  still  quaff  and  laugh, 
And  send  all  the  rest  to  the  devil ! 


"  If  any  man  ast  where  we  come  from 

'T  is  easy  enough  to  reply, 

But  clever  indeed  were  the  prophet 

Who  could  tell  where  we  go  when  we  die. 
Light-hearted  and  gay,  let  us  trust 
The  powers  above,  —  since  we  must ! 
It  is  certain  we  die ; 
While  we  live  let  us  fly 
From  trouble  and  evil, 
By  laughing  and  quaffing,  by  quaffing  and  laughing ; 
The  rest  may  all  go  to  the  devil !  " 

As  the  poet  was  singing  this  horrible  last  couplet, 
Bianchon  and  d'Arthez  entered.  Lucien  now  fell  back 
into  a  paroxj'sm  of  anguish  ;  he  shed  torrents  of  tears, 
and  was  quite  unable  to  copy  his  songs  for  the  printer. 
When,  amid  his  sobs,  he  was  able  to  explain  his  situa- 
tion to  his  friends, -tears  were  in  the  ej'es  of  all  who 
heard  him. 

"  This,"  said  d'Arthfez,  "  wipes  out  many  a  fault." 
"  Happy  those  who  find  hell  here  below ! "  said  the 
priest,  gravely. 
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That  spectacle  of  the  ,beautiful  dead  girl  smiling  at 
eternitj' ;  her  lover  earning  her  funeral  with  ribaldry- ; 
Barbet  paj'ing  for  her  grave ;  the  four  candles  round 
the  actress  whose  scarlet  stockings  with  their  green 
clocks  had  latelj'  made  a  whole  house  palpitate ;  the 
priest  who  had  pardoned  her  returning  to  his  church  to 
say  a  mass  for  one  so  loved,  —  ah !  these  grandeurs, 
these  infamies,  these  sorrows,  crushed  bj-  the  hand  of 
necessity,  overcame  the  great  doctor  and  the  great 
writer,  and  the}'  sat  down  speechless,  unable  to  saj' 
a  word !  Just  then  a  footman  came  in  to  announce 
Mademoiselle  des  Touches.  That  noble  woman  under- 
stood the  whole  scene.  She  went  eagerlj-  to  Lucien, 
grasped  his  hand,  and  left  two  notes  of  a  thousand 
francs  within  it. 

"  Too  late  !  "  he  said,  giving  her  a  look  like  that  of  a 
dj'ing  man. 

D'Arthez,  Bianchon,  and  Mademoiselle  des  Touches 
left  him  after  soothing  his  despair  with  gentle  words  ; 
but  the  springs  of  life  seemed  broken  in  him. 

At  mid-da^'  the  brotherhood,  all  but  Michel  Chrestien 
(who,  however,  had  been  told  that  Lucien  was  not  as 
culpable  as  he  had  seemed),  were  assembled  in  the 
little  church  of  Bonne-Nouvelle,  together  with  Berenice 
and  Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  two  supernumeraries 
from  the  Gj-mnase,  Coralie's  dresser,  and  the  unhappy 
Camusot.  All  the  men  accompanied  the  coffin  to  Pere- 
Lachaise.  Camusot,  who  wept  bitterly-,  swore  solemnly- 
to  Lucien  that  he  would  buj'  the  piece  of  ground  in  per- 
petuity, and  place  a  little  column  on  the  grave  bearing 
the  words,  '-Coralie:  Died,  aged  nineteen  years, 
August,  1822." 
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Lucien  remained  alone  until  the  sun  went  down  upon 
that  hill  from  which  his  e^'es  could  see  all  Paris. 

"  By  whom  shall  I  now  be  loved? "  he  asked  himself. 
"  Mj'  true  friends  despise  me.  Whatever  I  had  done, 
whatever  I  was,  seemed  good  and  noble  to  her  who  is 
lying  there !  I  have  no  one  left  but  my  sister,  and 
David,  and  my  mother !  What  are  they  thinking  of 
me  now?" 

When  he  returned  to  the  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Lune 
his  suffering  was  so  great  on  seeing  the  empty  rooms 
that  he  went  to  live  in  a  wretched  furnished  lodging  in 
the  same  street.  The  two  thousand  francs  of  Made- 
moiselle des  Touches,  added  to  ttie  sale  of  the  furniture, 
paid  all  debts.  Berenice  and  Lucien  had  a  hundred 
francs  left  on  which  they  lived  for  two  months,  —  two 
months  which  Lucien  passed  in  morbid  despair.  He 
could  neither  write  nor  think  ;  he  abandoned  himself  to 
Lis  sorrow.    Berenice  pitied  him. 

"  If  you  wished  to  go  back  to  your  own  town,  how 
could  3'ou  get  there?  "  she  said  one  day,  replying  to  an 
exclamation  of  Lucien's.  He  was  thinking  of  his  sister 
and  mother  and  David. 

"  On  foot !  "  he  said. 

"  But  you  must  eat  and  sleep  on  the  way;  you  could  n't 
do  with  less  than  twenty  francs." 

"  I  will  get  them,"  he  answered. 

He  took  his  coats  and  his  fine  linen,  keeping  only  the 
merest  necessaries,  and  went  to  Samanon,  who  gave 
him  fifty  francs  for  his  whole  wardrobe.  He  entreated 
the  usurer  to  give  him  enough  to  enable  him  to  take  the 
diligence,  but  Samanon  was  inflexible.  In  his  rage  and 
disappointment,  Lucien  rushed,  hot-foot,  to  Frascati's, 
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risked  the  whole  sum,  and  left  without  a  penny.  When 
he  returned  to  his  miserable  chamber  he  asked  Berenice 
to  give  him  a  shawl  of  Coralie's.  Something  in  his  e^-es 
told  the  kindl}'  woman,  to  whom  he  had  admitted  his 
loss  at  play,  the  thought  that  was  in  his  mind,  —  he 
meant  to  hang  himself. 

"Are  30U  mad,  monsieur?"  she  said.  "Go  and 
walk  about  the  streets  and  come  back  at  midnight ;  I 
will  earn  your  money ;  but  don't  go  near  the  quaj-s  !  " 

Lucien  went,  as  he  was  told,  and  walked  about  the 
boulevards,  stupid  with  grief,  gazing  at  the  equipages, 
at  the  pedestrians,  — feeling  himself  an  atom,  alone,  in 
that  great  crowd  whirled  onward  by  the  lash  of  a  thou- 
sand self-interests.  His  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
shores  of  the  Charente  ;  he  felt  a  thirst  for  famil}-  joys  ; 
a  flash  of  strength,  such  as  often  deceives  these  femi- 
nine natures,  came  to  him ;  he  would  not  give  up  the 
game  without  discharging  his  heart  into  the  heart  of 
David  Seehard,  and  taking  counsel  with  the  three  angels 
who  remained  to  him.  As  he  walked  idly  through  the 
streets  he  noticed  Berenice,  dressed  in  her  best,  stand- 
ing talking  to  a  man  at  the  muddy  corner  of  the  Boule- 
vard Bonne-Nouvelle. 

"What  are  j-ou  doing?"  Lucien  said  to  her,  struck 
bj'  a  horrible  suspicion. 

"There  are  j'our  twenty  francs,"  she  said,  putting 
the  money  iu  his  hand  ;  "  they  may  cost  dear,  but  they 
will  take  you  home." 

She  disappeared  before  Lucien  could  see  which  wa}' 
■  she  went.  It  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that  the  money 
burned  his  hand  and  he  wished  to  return  it ;  but  he  was 
forced  to  keep  it  as  a  last  stigma  of  his  life  in  Paris. 
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On  the  morrow  Lueicn  obtained  his  passport,  bought 
a  holly  stick,  and  got  into  a  public  convej-ance  on  the 
place  de  la  rue  d'Enfer,  wliich  took  him  for  ten  sous  to 
Lonjumeau.  The  first  night  he  slept  in  the  stable  of  a 
farmhouse  six  miles  beyond  Arpajon.  When  he  reached 
Orleans  he  was  very  weary  and  almost  worn-out ;  but  a 
boatman  took  him  for  three  francs  down  the  river  to 
Tours,  during  which  trip  he  spent  two  francs  for  food. 
It  took  him  five  days  to  walk  from  Tours  to  Poitieis. 
Beyond  Poitiers  he  had  onl^'  five  francs  left ;  still,  he 
collected  all  his  strength,  and  continued  his  waj'.  Over- 
taken by  night,  he  resolved  to  bivouac  by  the  roadside, 
when  he  saw  a  carriage  mounting  the  hill  behind  him. 
Unseen  by  the  postilion,  the  travellers,  or  the  footman, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  box,  he  was  able  to  get  on  be- 
hind between  two  trunks,  which  protected  him  from 
being  jolted  off  and  enabled  him  to  sleep. 

Awakened  by  the  sun,  which  struck  his  ej'es,  and  by 
the  sound  of  voices,  he  recognized  Mansle,  the  little 
town  where,  eighteen  months  earlier,  he  had  gone  with 
David  "to  await  Madame  de  Bargeton,  his  heart  full  of 
love  and  hope-  and  joy.  Seeing  himself  covered  with 
dust  and  surrounded  by  an  inquisitive  crowd  of  pos- 
tilions and  others,  he  was  aware  that  his  position  was 
suspicious.  He  jumped  to  the  ground,  and  was  about  to 
speak  when  the  sight  of  the  travellers  getting  out  of 
their  carriage  stopped  the  words  in  his  throat.  They 
were  the  new  prefect  of  the  Charente,  Comte  Sixte  du 
Chatelet,  and  his  wife,  Louise  de  Bargeton. 

"  If  we  had  only  known  of  the  companion  whom  acci- 
dent has  given  to  us  !  "  said  the  countess.  "  Pray  get 
in  with  us,  monsieur  !  " 
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Lucien  bowed  coldly  to  the  couple,  with  a  glance  both 
humble  and  threatening.  He  turned  abruptly  into  a 
cross  road,  and  went  to  a  farmhouse,  where  he  obtained 
a  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk,  and  could  rest  and  delibe- 
rate in  silence  on  his  future.  But  not  for  long.  He  had 
only  three  francs  left ;  and  the  author  of  the  "  Daisies," 
driven  by  the  fever  within  him,  again  pushed  on.  He 
walked  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  examining  the 
scenery,  which  grew  more  and  more  picturesque.  At 
last,  about  mid-day,  he  came  upon  a  sheet  of  water 
overhung  with  willows,  and  forming  a  tiny  lake.  He 
stopped  to  contemplate  the  cool  and  shadj-  grove  and 
peaceful  water,  the  rural  charm  of  which  affected  his 
soul. 

A  house,  close  to  a  mill  on  an  arm  of  the  river, 
showed  its  thatched  roof  covered  with  sedum  among 
the  trees.  The  simple  front  of  the  little  building  was 
overrun  with  jessamine,  honeysuckle,  and  the  wild  hop  ; 
all  about  it  were  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  phlox,  and 
splendid  plants  of  a  succulent  nature.  Ducks  were 
swimming  in  a  pond  of  transparent  water  between  two 
currents  which  sent  the.  water  humming  through  the 
sluices.  The  mill-wheel  made  a  clacking  sound.  Seated 
on  a  rustic  bench  before  the  house,  Lucien  saw  a  stout 
and  cheery  housewife  knitting,  and  watching  a  child 
that  was  teasing  the  chickens. 

"My  good  woman,''  said  Lucien,  coming  forward, 
"I  am  very  tired;  I  am  fevered;  I  have  but  three 
francs  ;  would  j'ou  feed  me  on  bread  and  milk  and  let 
me  sleep  in  the  barn  for  a  week?  I  want  time  to  write 
to  my  friends,  and  they  will  send  me  money,  or  come 
and  fetch  me  here." 
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"To  be  sure  I  will,"  she  said,  "  if  my  husband  will 
let  me.     Hey  !  little  man  !  " 

The  miller  came  out,  looked  at  Lucien,  and  took  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to  say:  "Three  francs,  one 
week !    we  might  as  well  take  you  for  nothing." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  end  as  a  miller's  drudge  !  "  thought 
the  poet,  looking  at  the  exquisite  scenery  before  he  lay 
down  on  the  bed  the  goodwife  made  for  him,  where  he 
slept  a  sleep  that  frightened  his  hosts. 

"Courtois,  go  and  see  if  that  young  man  is  dead  or 
living.  It  is  fourteen  hours  since  he  went  to  sleep,  and 
I  am  afraid  to  look,"  said  the  miller's  wife  about  ten 
o'clock  of  the  next  day. 

"I  think,"  said  the  miller,  as  he  finished  spreading 
his  nets  to  catch  some  fish,  —  "I  think  that  pretty 
fellow  is  probably  some  slip  of  an  actor  not  worth  a 
groat !  " 

"What  makes  you  think  that,  little  man?"  asked 
his  wife. 

"  Damn  it!  he  isn't  a  prince,  nor  a  minister,  nor  a 
deputj',  nor  a  bishop !  then  why  are  his  hands  as  white 
as  those  of  a  man  who  does  nothing?  " 

"  It  is  verj'  surprising  that  hunger  docs  n't  wake  him 
up,"  said  the  miller's  wife,  who  was  getting  some  break- 
fast ready  for  the  guest  whom  chance  had  sent  her. 
"An  actor!"  she  went  on.  "Goodness!  where  can 
he  be  going?  There  is  no  fair  at  AngoulSme  just 
now." 

Neither  the  miller  nor  his  wife  had  any  notion  that 
besides  the  actor,  prince,  and  bishop,  there  is  another 
man,  both-  prince  and  actor,  a  man  clothed  with  a 
glorious    priesthood,  —  a  Poet,    who    seems   to    have 
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nothing  to  do,  but  who  reigns  above  the  humanity 
whom  it  is  his  mission  to  reveal. 

"I  don't  know  what  else  he  can  be,"  said  Courtois. 

"  Do  j'ou  think  there  is  any  danger  in  keeping  him  ?  " 

"Pooh!  thieves  don't  sleep  like  that;  we  should 
have  been  robbed  hours  ago." 

"  1  am  neither  a  prince,  nor  a  thief,  nor  a  bishop,  nor 
an  actor,"  said  Lucien  sadl}',  coming  into  the  room, 
through  the  window  of  which  he  had  doubtless  heard 
the  colloquy  between  husband  and  wife.  "  I  am  a  poor, 
weary  man  ;  I  walked  from  Paris  here.  My  name  is 
Lucien  de  Eubempre,  the  son  of  Monsieur  Chardon,  the 
predecessor  of  Postel,  the  apothecary  at  I'Houmeau. 
My  sister  is  married  to  David  Sechai-d,  printer,  on  the 
place  du  Murier,  AugoulSme." 

"  Look  here  !  "  said  the  miller;  "isn't  that  printer 
the  son  of  the  old  fox  who  lives  at  Marsac?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lucien. 

"A  queer  kind  of  father  he  is  !  "  continued  Courtois. 
"  He  has  let  his  son  be  ruined,  the3'  saj',  and  all  his 
goods  sold,  when  the  old  wretch  has  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  in  property-,  not  to  speak  of  the  cash  he  's 
got  hid  away  somewhere  !  " 

When  body  and  soul  have  both  been  broken  in  a  long 
and  painful  struggle,  the  moment  when  their  strength 
gives  way  is  followed  either  bj'  death  or  by  a  collapse 
of  life  resembling  death,  but  from  which  those  natures 
which  are  capable  of  resistance  find  strength  to  rise. 
Lucien,  who  was  in  a  crisis  of  this  sort,  seemed  about 
to  succumb  altogether  when  he  heard  this  news,  vague 
as  it  was,  of  a  catastrophe  having  happened  to  David 
Sdchard,  his  brother-in-law. 
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"Oh,  sister!"  he  cried,  "what  have  I  done?  Mj- 
God  !  I  am  a  wicked  man  !  " 

He  fell  upon  a  wooden  bench,  pale  as  death  and 
nerveless.  The  goodwife  brought  him  a  cup  of  millt, 
which  she  forced  him  to  drink ;  but  he  begged  the 
miller  to  help  him  to  his  bed,  for  he  thought  his  last 
hour  had  come.  With  the  phantom  of  Death  before 
his  ej'es,  his  poetic  mind  was  seized  with  religious 
thoughts.  He  asked  to  see  a  priest,  that  he  might  con- 
fess himself  and  receive  the  sacraments.  Such  expres- 
sions, uttered  in  the  feeble  voice  of  a  handsome  j'outh, 
touched  Madame  Courtois  deeplj-. 

"  Look  here,  Jittle  man  !  "  she  said  to  her  husband, 
"get  on  your  horse  and  go  and  fetch  Monsieur  Marron, 
the  doctor  at  Marsac  ;  he  '11  find  out  what 's  the  matter 
with  that  3'oung  man,  who  seems  to  me  in  a  bad  way ; 
and  perhaps  3'ou  can  bring  back  the  vicar.  I  dare  say 
they  '11  know  more  than  you  do  about  that  printer  in 
AngoulSme,  for  j'ou  know  Postel  is  Monsieur  Marron's 
son-in-law." 

Courtois  departed.  His  wife,  imbued,  like  all  countrj' 
folk,  with  the  idea  that  sick  people  must  eat,  gave 
Lucien  food.  He  took  no  notice  of  her,  but  abandoned 
himself  wholly  to  a  passionate  remorse,  which  brought 
him  out  of  his  previous  depression  by  the  revulsion 
caused  by  that  moral  blister. 

The  Courtois  mill  is  about  three  miles  from  Marsac, 
which  is  the  market  town  of  the  canton,  half  way  be- 
tween Mansle  and  Angouleme ;  therefore  the  good 
miller  soon  returned  with  the  doctor  and  the  priest. 
These  persons  had  heard  of  Lucien's  intimacy  with 
Madame  de  Bargeton ;    and  as  the  whole  department 
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of  the  Charente  was  talking  at  this  moment  about  the 
marriage  of  that  ladj'  and  her  return  to  AngoulSme 
with  her  husband,  the  new  prefect,  Comte  Sixte  du 
Chatelet,  when  the  wortliy  pair  found  that  Lucien  was 
at  the  miller's  house,  the}'  naturally  felt  inquisitive  to 
discover  whj'  the  widow  of  Monsieur  de  Bargeton  had 
not  married  the  3'oung  man  she  had  taken  away  with 
her,  and  whether  he  had  now  come  back  to  help  his 
brother-in-law,  David  S^chard.  Curiosity  as  well  as 
humanity  brought  them  at  once  to  Lucien's  assistance. 
Consequently,  two  hours  after  Courtois's  departure, 
the  poet  heard  on  the  cobblestone  pavement  round  the 
mill  the  wheels  of  the  shabb}'  chaise  of  the  country 
doctor.  The  two  Messieurs  Man-on  came  together,  — 
the  doctor  being  the  nephew  of  the  priest,  and  both 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  father  of  David  Sechard. 

When  the  doctor  had  examined  his  patient,  and  duly 
felt  his  pulse  and  looked  at  his  tongue,  he  smiled  at  the 
miller's  wife  to  dispel  her  uneasiness. 

"Madame  Courtois,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  some  good  wine  in  j'our  cellar,  and'  a  good  eel  in 
your  flsh-pond  ;  serve  them  to  your  patient ;  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  him  but  exhaustion.  When 
he  gets  over  that,  he  '11  soon  be  about." 

"Ah,  monsieur  !  "  said  Lucien,  "  my  illness  is  not  of 
the  bodj',  but  the  mind ;  and  these  good  people  told 
me  a  piece  of  news  about  the  troubles  that  have  come 
upon  my  sister,  Madame  Sechard,  that  has  almost  killed 
me.  In  God's  name,  if  you  know  anj'thing  about  David 
Sechard's  affairs,  tell  me  !  " 

"I  think  he  is  now  in  prison,"  replied  the  doctor. 
';'  His  father  has  refused  to  help  him." 
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"  In  prison  !  "  cried  Lucien.     "  Wliy  !  " 

"  For  notes  whicli  he  owed  in  Paris,  and  had  no 
doubt  forgotten  ;  for  he  seems  not  to  know  what  he  is 
about,"  replied  Monsieur  Marron. 

"  Leave  me,  I  beg  of  j'ou,  with  monsieur  le  cure," 
said  Lucien,  whose  face  changed  visibly. 

The  doctor,  with  the  miller  and  his  wife,  left  the 
room.  When  Lucien  was  alone  with  the  old  priest,  he 
cried  out  vehemently-  "I  deserve  the  death  I  feel 
approaching,  monsieur.  I  am  a  wretch  who  can  only 
fling  himself  into  the  arms  of  religion.  It  is  I,  mon- 
sieur, I,  who  am  the  torturer  of  my  sister  and  brother ; 
for  David  Sechard  has  been  a  brother  to  me.  I  drew 
the  notes  which  David  has  not  been  able  to  pay.  I 
have  ruined  him.  In  the  horrible  distress  to  which  I 
have  been  brought,  I  forgot  this  crime.  When  I  was 
sued  for  the  money  in  Paris  by  the  man  who  cashed  the 
notes,  I  thought  it  was  paid  by  a  rich  man,  a  million- 
naire,  to  whom  I  appealed ;  but  it  seems  now  as  if  he 
did  nothing  about  it." 

Lucien  then  related  all  his  troubles.  When  he  bad 
ended  his  poem,  with  a  feverish  apostrophe  truly  worthy 
of  a  poet,  he  entreated  the  priest  to  go  to  Angouleme 
and  make  inquiries  of  his  sister,  Eve,  and  his  mother, 
Madame  Chardon,  as  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  that 
he  might  know  if  there  were  any  possibility  of  remedy- 
ing them. 

"Until  your  return,  monsieur,"  he  said,  weeping  hot 
tears,  ' '  I  shall  live.  If  my  mother,  if  my  sister,  if 
David,  do  not  repulse  me,  I  shall  not  die." 

The  eloquence  of  the  j'outh,  the  tears  of  this  startling 
repentance,  the  sight  of  that  pale  and  handsome  face 
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half-dying  with  despair,  the  tale  of  these  misfortunes 
which  were  greater  than  human  strength  could  bear, 
excited  the  pity  and  the  interest  of  the  priest. 

"In  the  provinces  as  in  Paris,  monsieur,"  he  said, 
"we  must  never  believe  more  than  half  we  hear.  Do 
not  be  too  alarmed  \>y  news  which,  at  this  distance  from 
AngoulSme,  may  be  quite  erroneous.  Old  Sechard, 
our  neighbor  at  Marsac,  has  lately  gone  to  Angouleme, 
probably  to  settle  his  son's  affairs.  I  will  myself  go 
there,  and  then  return  here  and  let  you  know  whether 
your  famil}',  after  3'our  confession  and  repentance,  which 
will  help  me  to  plead  j'our  cause,  will  receive  you." 

The  priest  did  not  know  that  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  Lucien  had  repented  so  often  that  his  repent- 
ance, violent  as  it  was,  had  no  other  value  than  that  of 
a  scene  admirably  played,  and  still  plaj-ed  in  absolute 
good  faith. 

[We  already  know  of  the  return  of  the  prodigal 
brother,  the  further  injuries  he  did  his  famil}',  his  effort 
at  suicide,  and  his  meeting  with  the  so-called  abbe,  Don 
Carlos  Herrera.']  The  rest  of  Lucien's  history  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  the  "  Scenes  from  Parisian  Life." 

1  Lost  Illusions.    Eve  and  David. 


THE   END. 


